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English  and  French  Law. 


Number  One. 


The  enforced  leisure  of  a  prolonged  trip  to  Europe  led  the  writer 
to  make  some  notes  in  relation  to  the  judicial  systems  of  England 
and  France  during  the  years  1863-4,  the  judges  and  lawyers,  the 
modes  of  legal  procedure,  and  the  causes  celebres  of  the  period.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  these  notes  may  instruct  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  and  some  of  them  amuse  the  reader.  They  are  pre- 
sented as  they  were  made,  and  may,  in  some  respects,  appear  a  little 
antiquated,  in  view  of  recent  events.  To  recast  them,  however, 
would  be  to  destroy  their  verisimilitude,  and  take  away  what  little 
life  they  may  possess.  If  the  reader  can  fancy  Lord  Palmerston 
alive  and  wielding  the  destinies  of  England;  if  he  can  imagine  Na- 
poleon III  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  apparently  the  mightiest 
monarch  of  Europe;  if  he  can  picture  Bismarck  as  planning  the  ab- 
sorption of  Schlesweig-Holstein  and  the  conquest  of  the  Cierman 
democrats;  if  he  can  think  of  the  venerable  Pontiff  of  Rome  as  con- 
templating the  enunciation  of  a  new  dogma  of  faith,  and  uttering  an 
orthodox  Bull  against  the  errors  and  evils  of  human  progress;  if  he 
can  call  up  the  ^'blood-boltered  ghost'^  of  the  late  tremendous  un- 
pleasantness, he  will  appreciate  the  period  as  anything  but  a  com- 
mon one,  and  that  a  spectator  would  find  it  rather  dull  to  turn  from 
such  stirring  panoramas  to  the  ''Hall  of  the  Lost  Footsteps''  of 
Paris,  and  the  narrow  precincts  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  the  dingy  courts 
of  Westminster.  The  force  of  habit  was  more  powerful  than  the 
ways  of  the  hour,  and  many  of  the  writer's  pleasant  ust  days  wero 
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spent  in  gathering  legal  lore  from  under  the  square  caps  of  the 
French  advocates,  and  the  ridiculous  wigs  of  the  English  judges  and 
lawyers.  The  caps^  the  wigs,  and  the  gowns,  were  soon  lost  sight  of 
in  the  brilliant  displays  of  forensic  debate,  and  the  luminous  exposi- 
tions of  legal  principles  from  the  Bench. 

A  careful  historic  survey  of  the  English  and  French  systems  of 
law,  in  their  parallelisms  and  their  divergencies  at  various  periods, 
would  be  curious  and  interesting.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  very  much  the  same  first  under  the  Roman  domination,  and 
again  under  the  Feudal  system.  We  have,  in  a  late  number  of  this 
Review,  traded  the  civil  law  through  its  various  stages  until  it  cul- 
minated in  the  Codes  of  Justinian.  No  doubt  the  benefits  of  the 
existing  system  were  carried  with  the  conquering  legions  to  the 
western  ocean,  to  be,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  replaced  by  another 
better  adapted  for  the  time  to  the  rude  tribes  by  whom  the  old  Italian 
civilization  had  been  overwhelmed. 

The  courts  in  which  feudal  justice  was  administered  were  presided 
over  by  the  feudal  chiefs,  but  were  composed  of  their  vassals  who 
exercised  juri.<^iction  with  their  Lords.    Each  barony  had  two  courts 
for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  the  court-baron  at  which  the  freehold- 
ers  attended,   and   the   copyhold  court  of  the  customary  tenants. 
There  was  a  third  court,  the  court-leet,  fur  criminal  and  police  cases, 
which  was  attended  by  all  the  inhabitants.     The  proceedings  in  this 
<x)urt  were  in  the  nature  of  a  grand  inquisition,  the  people  not  only 
finding  presentments  against  offenders,  but  acquitting  or  convicting 
the  persons  charged  upon  evidence  of  their  own  body.     In  process 
of  time,  the  general  attendance  of  all  the  inhabitants  became  irk- 
some or  impossible,  and  the  usage  was  adopted  of  calling  together 
only  a  select  number  from  the  body  of  the  country,  and  these  were 
the  jurors  who  first  acted  upon  their  own  knowledge,  afterwards 
4iipon  other  evidence,  and  whose  powers  gradually  died  away,  except 
in  England.     Subsequently,  as  the  authority  of  the  Crown  increased^ 
courts  of  high  or  general  jurisdiction  were  established  by  the  Sover- 
eign for  the  supervision  of  the  baronial  courts,  an  appeal  lying  to  the 
King  in  Parliament.     These  courts  were  at  first  temporary  and  am- 
bulatory,  appointed  for  special   purposes  and  particular  localities. 
The  proceedings  of  one  of  these  high  commissions  have  been  graphi- 
cally  delineated  by  the  pen  of   one  who  afterwards  became  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Catholic  church.     Les  Grands  Jours  D'Auvergne, 
of  Flechier,  is  a  legal  curiosity,  and  gives  us  a  singular  insight  into 
provincial  French   manners  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
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shows  us  liow  necessary  such  commissions  were  for  the  repressinn  of 
abuses.  The  power  of  the  judicial  parliaments  continued  in  France 
until  the  revolution,  an  event  in  the  end  as  beneficial  in  the  legal  as 
in  the  political  world.  Before  the  revolution,  France  was  split  up 
into  provinces,  each  with  its  own  laws,  usages  and  customs,  which  de- 
fied the  wit  of  Montesquieu,  the  wisdom  of  D'Aguessean,  and  the 
erudition  of  Pothier  to  harmonize.  It  required  an  Imperial  innova- 
tor, a  modern  Justinian,  to  replace  them  by  a  Code. 

William  the  Conqueror  created  the  courts  of  Superior  Jurisdiction 
of  Westminster  upon  the  model,  no  doubt,  of  the  continental  usages; 
and  Henry  II,  a  hundred  years  after,  established  the  circuits  into 
which  England  is  still  divided,  the  judges  going  around  them  at  first 
occasionally,  in  later  ages  twice  a  year,  to  try  all  civil  and  crimi- 
nal causes.  In  theory.  Parliament  had  original  as  well  as  supervi- 
sory jurisdiction  over  all  suits,  except  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  which 
the  clergy  determined  with  appeal  to  Rome.  In  theory,  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  was  supposed  to  reside  in  Parliament  as  a  body,  but 
it  has  been  gradually  confined,  in  practice,  to  one  House,  and  now 
to  only  the  law  Lords  of  that  House.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  said 
to  have  been  created  by  Edward  III,  in  1327. 

The  forms  of  procedure,  the  character  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
general  principles  of  law,  were,  in  the  beginning,  very  nearly  the 
same  in  England  and  France.     But  the  Roman  law  seems  to  have 
modified  the  French  usages  and  customs  at  an  earlier  period^  and  far 
more  extensively  than  the  local  law  of  England.     In  both  nations, 
however,  the  amelioration  was  wonderfully  slow,  and  some  of  the 
relics  of  barbarism  survived  even  to  the  present  century.     One  would 
imagine  that  the  interval  lietween  the  proof  by  hot  iron,  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  judicial  combat,  with  all  their  attendant  barbarisms,  and 
proof  by  witnesses,  no  longer  under  the  fear  of  being  called  upon  to 
sustain  their  evidence  by  walking  over  burning  plough-shares,  or 
combatting  a  hired  bravo  in  the  lists,  would  be  counted  by  several 
centuries.     Yet  we  know  that  one  branch  of  the  law  of  legal  duel 
was  suffered  to  linger  in  England  until  1819,  and  civilized  Europe 
was  threatened  at  that  date  with  the  spectacle  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  presiding  over  a  literal  combat  of  litigants,  like  bottle-holders 
at  a  boxing  match.     Fortunately,  the  appellant  concluded  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  the  case  was  permitted  to 
pass  out  of  notice.     In  the  same  great  nation,  criminals  have  been 
allowed,  only  within  the  memory  of  the  living,  the  benefit  of  coun- 
sel, and  the  right  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses  on  their 
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behalf,  and  of  having  their  evidence  under  oath.  And  in  France, 
up  to  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  all  criminal  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  closed  doors,  and  might  be  accompanied  by  torture* 
Even  now,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  the  preliminary  investigationn 
and  examinations  of  the  prisoner,  upon  which  his  fate  in  a  great 
measure  depend,  are  conducted  with  profound  secresy,  the  prisoner 
being  often,  during  the  time,  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  and  all  assistance  of  counsel. 

The  remarks  of  Montesquieu  upon  the  strange  anomalies  of  feud- 
al jurisprudence  are  strikingly  applicable  to  anomalies  which  still 
exist,  and  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  former  were  borne  with 
so  long.  His  discussion  of  these  anomalies  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  entertaining  parts  of  his  great  work,  which,  if  it  be  amen- 
able to  the  charge  of  Voltaire  that  it  is  not  always  truthful,  nor  every- 
where profound,  certainly  sparkles  all  over  with  wit  and  brilliant 
thought.  "Men,*^  he  says,  "reasonable  at  bottom,  subject  even  their 
prejudices  to  fixed  rules.  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  good 
sense  than  judicial  combat;  but  the  point  once  admitted,  a  certain 
prudence  controlled  its  execution,"  as  he  proceeds  to  point  out: 
Esprit  des  Loisy  L.  xxviii,  ch.  xxiii.  "As  there  are,"  he  adds,  "an 
infinity  of  wise  things  conducted  in  a  very  foolish  manner,  so  there 
are  foolish  affairs  conducted  in  a  wise  manner:"  Id.,  ch.  xxv.  "I 
say,  then,"  he  elsewhere  remarks,  "that  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  when  proof  by  combat,  and  proof  by  hot  iron  and  boil- 
ing water  were  in  use,  there  was  such  an  accord  between  the  laws 
and  the  manners  that  the  laws  produced  less  injustice  than  they  were 
themselves  unjust;  that  the  consequences  were  more  innocent  than 
the  causes;  that  they  shocked  more  the  sense  of  justice  than  thi^y 
violated  rights;  that  they  were  more  unreasonable  than  tyrannical:" 
Id.y  ch.  xvi. 

The  slower  progress  of  change  in  the  English  than  in  the  French 
law,  is  due  to  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Franco-Gallic  minds.  The  latter  is  fonder  of  novelty  and  inno- 
vation, and  is  apt  to  run  off  upon  an  idea,  and  to  insist  upon  carry- 
ing it  out  to  all  its  logical  sequences,  regardless  of  consequences. 
The  former  adopts  an  idea  slowly,  and  moulds  it  to  existing  circum- 
stances, regardless  of  apparent,  or  even  real  anomalies.  The  French 
mind  delights  in  theory,  without  much  reference  to  actual  facts,  a 
proclivity  noticed  by  Mr.  DeTocqueville  in  almost  the  only  passage 
in  his  profound  work  on  Democracy  in  America,  which  borders  upon 
humor.    "Every  morning  when  I  wake  up,"  is  the  substance  of  his 
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remark,  ^'some  friend  comes  running  to  me  with  a  new  theory  of 
morals  or  of  government^  which  upsets  the  existing  state  of  afiairs, 
and  remodels  them  on  a  new,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  my  friend,  per- 
fect basis,  which  must  at  once  meet  the  approval  of  all  men,  and  be 
the  starting  point  of  a  charming  millenium.  And  my  friend,'^  he 
adds,  "is  ready  to  adopt  any  measure,  however  extreme,  to  force  so 
beneficent  a  scheme  upon  a  reluctant  public."  ''The  soul,'^  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, in  reference  to  the  same  peculiarity  of  his  countrymen,  "feels 
8uch  delight  in  controlling  other  souls.  Those  who  love  the  right, 
love  it  so  strongly  that  there  is  no  person  who  is  not  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  occasion  sometimes  to  mistrust  his  own  good  intentions; 
and  in  truth,  our  actions  depend  so  much  upon  circumstances  that  it 
is  a  thousand  times  easier  to  do  right  than  to  do  it  rightly/'  The 
true  English  intellect  shuns  extremes,  and  is  apt  to  err  by  excess  of 
caution. 

Ne  /ertheless,  great  and  beneficial  changes  have  of  late  years  been 
wrought  in  the  English  law,  and  in  the  cumbrous  machinery  ot  the 
English  courts.  These  changes  have  been  directed  primarily  to 
bring  the  law  itself  up  to  the  level  of  modern  thought,  and  to  sim- 
plify its  administration.  The  jurisdictional  distinctions  between  tne 
superior  courts  of  law  have  been  nearly  obliterated,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings made  uniform.  Chancery  business  has  been  systematized, 
and  the  progress  of  litigation  greatly  facilitated.  The  Courts  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  consist  each  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  four  puisne  judges;  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  a  Chief  Baron, 
and  four  associate  barons.  There  are,  therefore,  fifteen  judges  of 
the  superior  courts  of  law.  They  have  equal  and  concurrent  juris- 
diction of  all  matters,  civil  and  criminal,  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  upon 
writ  of  error  in  banc,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  being  still  the 
the  general  supervisor  of  inferior  tribunals.  The  judges  go  the 
circuit  twice  a  year,  arranging  among  themselves  the  particular  cir- 
cuit each  is  to  travel.  One  judge  of  each  court  is  also  generally  en- 
gaged in  trying  jury  cases  in  the  city  of  London,  and  another  is 
often  delegated  to  hear  motions  at  Chambers.  Each  court  holds  four 
sessions  a  year,  of  about  three  weeks  each,  at  Westminster,  in  banc, 
for  the  disposition  of  writs  of  error,  motions  for  new  trial,  and  other 
applications  that  properly  come  before  them.  If  the  court  in  banc 
is  divided  in  opinion,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  composed  of  the  fifteen  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them:  and 
from  their  decision,  as  a  general  rule,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of 
Lords.    If  the  judges  in  banc  arc  unanimous  in  sustaining  the  rui- 
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iiig  or  action  at  Nisi  Prius,  it  is  discretionarj  with  them  to  allow,  or 
refuse  the  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber;  but  the  discretion  is 
rarely  exercised  against  the  right,  except  in  cases  where  the  amount 
in  controversy  is  small. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  still  retains  in  theory,  all  the  jurisdiction 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  him,  but  in  practice  he  rarely  ever 
acts  except  in  cases  of  appeal,  and  even  this  appellate  jurisdiction  is 
now  divided  between  him  and  a  court  composed  of  himself  and  two 
Lords  Justices  in  Chancery,  or  any  two  of  the  three.  Original 
equity  jurisdiction  is  usually  exercised  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  two  Vice-Chancellors,  each  having  equal  and  concurrent  power. 
If  business  accumulates  in  one  of  these  courts,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  the  right  to  transfer  specified  cases  to  the  other  courts.  An  ap- 
peal lies  from  the  decisions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  or  the  Lord 
Justices'  Court,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  new  court  has  recently  been  created,  and  a  Judge  appointed  to 
preside  over  it,  to  hear  and  dispose  of  divorce  cases.  An  appeal  lies 
from  this  court  to  a  court  composed,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  one 
at  least  of  the  common  law  judges.  A  further  appeal,  probably,  also 
lies  in  proper  cases,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  are,  of  course,  as  of  yore,  courts  of  Admiralty  and  Probate, 
Commissioners  in  Bankruptcy,  and  municipal  courts  for  the  despatch 
of  criminal  business.  The  county  courts,  composed  of  local  magis- 
trates, hold  also  quarterly  sessions,  and  are  now  vested  with  power 
to  dispose  of  civil  cases  of  a  particular  character  and  limited  amount 

in  addition  to  the  common  law  jurisdiction  heretofore  exercised  by 
them. 

The  judiciary  system  of  France  is  very  complete,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  effect  the  ends  of  justice  among  a  people  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  French.  The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  secured 
by  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Judge  for  life,  except  upon  good  cause 
shown.  But  this  law  fixes  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  for  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  seventy  years  for  the  judges  of 
the  inferior  courts,  as  the  period  at  which  the  incumbent  may  be  re- 
quired to  retire  upon  a  salary.  The  French  law  aims  more  to  pre- 
vent crime,  and  even  to  prevent  litigation  between  individuals,  than 
the  English,  as  well  as  to  hasten  the  term  of  litigation  once  com- 
menced. The  civil  code  provides  that  no  suit  shall  be  instituted 
until  the  complaining  party  has  first  summoned  his  adversary  before 
a  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment,  and 
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to  reduce  the  agreement  arrived  at  to  writing,  and  to  see  that  it  is 
forroaliy  executed.  This  rule  is  subject  to  the  exception  of  cases 
which  require,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrate,  immediate  action, 
and  those  in  which  the  defendant  resides  out  of  the  canton  where  the 
suit  is  legally  brought.  In  addition  to  this  general  provision  of  the 
law,  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  and  of  Prud'hommes,  to  be  spoken 
of  presently,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  same  end.  Far  the  larger 
number  of  cases  brought  before  these  domestic  tribunals  are  dispos'^d 
of  by  conciliation,  or  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  and  never  come  be- 
fore the  regular  courts. 

The  primary  magistrates,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  are  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  and  have  original  jurisdiction,  without  appeal,  of  all 
civil  actions  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  francs  (about  twenty  dollars);  and,  with  right  of  appeal,  of 
all  personal  actions,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  francs;  and  of 
actions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  touching  the  right  to  the 
possession  of  realty;  and  between  hotel  keepers  and  travelers;  and  in 
the  matter  of  pawns  and  pledges,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  hundred 
francs.  The  appeal,  when  allowed,  is  to  the  courts  of  First  In- 
stance. 

The  council  of  Prud'hommes  (prudent  or  substantial  men)  is  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  masters  and  foremen  of  certain  trades, 
chosen  by  their  fellows.  To  be  qualified  to  vote  for  such  oflBcers,  the 
elector  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  five  years  standing  in 
trade,  and  of  three  years  residence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council.  An  elector  to  be  eligible  to  the  Council  itself,  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age.  One  half  of  the  Council  is  renewed  every  second 
year.  The  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  are  nominated  for  three 
years  by  the  Emperor,  and  may  be  selected  from  persons  not  eligible 
as  members.  These  Councils  are  called  upon  to  decide  difiBcultits 
between  the  employers  and  the  employees  of  particular  trades,  or  be- 
tween several  employers,  or  between  the  employees  themselves.  The 
questions  which  most  frequently  come  before  them  relate  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  condition  of  children  working  in  the  trades  or  facto- 
ries, apprenticeship,  the  counterfeiting  of  trade-marks,  and  the  like, 
and  are  often  of  great  importance.  The  decisions  are  controlled  by 
the  usages  of  trade,  are  promptly  made,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
satisfactory  to  the  parties.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  Tribunals  of  Com- 
merce whenever  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds  two  hundred  franco. 
The  Tribunals  of  Commerce  are  composed  of  the  heads  of  mercan- 
tile houses^  elected  for  two  years,  in  an  assembly  of  the  leading  mer- 
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chants  of  the  District.  The  list  of  these  merchants  is  drawn  up  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  City  in  which  the  Tribunal  is  located,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  can  not  consist  of  less 
than  twenty-five  members  in  a  town  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  one  member  lor  each  additional  thousand,  in  the  larger  cities. 
No  one  is  eligible  to  these  Tribunals  unless  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  a  merchant  of  at  least  five  years  stand- 
ing. The  jurisdiction  of  these  Tribunals  extends  to  all  matters  re* 
lating  to  the  engagements  and  transactions  between  traders,  merchants 
and  bankers ;  to  all  differences  between  partners  growing  out  of  a 
commercial  partnership,  and  to  all  disputes  between  any  class  of  per* 
sons  relating  to  acts  of  commerce.  And  the  Commercial  Code  (sec- 
tions 632,  633,)  defines  what  are  "acts  of  commerce"  almost  as 
broadly  as  Judge  Story  defined  "contracts"  over  which  courts  of  ad- 
miralty would  take  jurisdiction.  These  Tribunals  have  also  cogni- 
zance of  matters  of  bankruptcy.  Their  judgment  is  final  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  parties  agree  beforehand  that  there  shall  be  no  appeal, 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  francs.  In  all  other  cases,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Im- 
perial Courts,  next  above  those  of  First  Instance. 

The  Courts  of  First  Instance  have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil 
causes,  the  original  jurisdiction  of  which  is  not  exclusively  assigned 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  Tribunals  of  Prud'hommes,  or  those  of 
Commerce.  They  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  appeal 
allowed  from  the  judgments  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  There  is  a 
Court  of  First  Instance  for  every  Commune  in  France,  composed  of 
from  three  to  eight  Judges,  according  to  population.  The  decision 
of  these  courts  is  final  when  the  amount  in  controversy  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  in  real  actions  where  the  rent  of  the 
realty  is  not  more  than  sixty  francs  per  annum.  The  appeal,  when 
allowed,  is  to  the  Imperial  Courts. 

There  are  twenty-seven  Imperial  Courts  for  the  whole  Empire,  or, 
as  they  were  originally  and  are  now  sometimes  called.  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal. They  have  jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  the  Tribunals  of  Com- 
merce and  Courts  of  First  lustance.  The  effect  of  such  appeals  is  to 
give  the  party  a  right  to  a  trial  de  novo,  like  our  own  appeal  from 
Justices  of  the  Peac^j.  The  courts  are  each  composed  of  from  twenty 
to  forty  Judges,  according  to  the  population  of  the  department  over 
which  it  presides.  No  judgment  can  be  rendered  by  less  than  seven 
Judges.  If  the  Judges,  as  must  often  happen  where  there  are  so 
many  heads,  are  divided  in  their  opinions  into  more  than  two  classes, 
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the  class  or  classes  composed  of  the  smallest  namber  of  Judges  must 
yield  their  opinioiis  and  unite  with  one  of  the  two  opinions  arrived 
at  bj  the  larger  number  of  Judges.  Tf  the  number  of  Judges  hap- 
pens to  be  even,  and  they  are  equally  divided,  other  Judges  must  be 
at  once  called  in,  and  the  cause  re-argued.  If  the  judgment  appealed 
from  is  affirmed,  its  execution  belongs  to  the  tribunal  from  which 
the  appeal  was  taken.  But  if  reversed,  the  execution  of  the  new 
judgment  appertains  to  the  Appellate  Court,  or  to  such  other  tribunal 
as  that  court  may  determine  in  the  judgment  itself.  When  the  ap- 
peal is  from  an  interlocutory  order  which  is  reversed,  the  court  may, 
if  the  cause  is  in  a  condition  to  be  finally  disposed  of,  decide  it  upon 
the  merits  without  remanding.  The  same  rule  applies  when  a  final 
judgment  of  the  inferior  court  is  reversed  for  a  substantial  defect  of 
form,  or  other  cause  not  reaching  the  merits.  An  interlocutory 
order  which  may  be  appealed  from,  is  where  the  inferior  tribunal, 
before  final  judgment,  orders  a  proof,  verification,  or  information 
which  pre-judges  the  merits.  No  appeal  lies  from  a  mere  prepara- 
tory order — that  is,  an  order  "pour  Pinstrudion  de  la  catcse/*  merely 
designed  to  prepare  the  cause  for  final  judgment. 

Besides  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Courts  in  civil  causes,  they 
also  entertain  appeals  from  Police  Courts;  and  a  chamber  of  the 
court,  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  under  the  name  of  the 
Court  of  Assize,  has  cognizance  of  all  crimes  of  the  grade  of  felony, 
or  entailing  heavy  punishment.  In  these  criminal  cases  of  a  high 
grade,  and  these  only,  is  the  trial  by  jury  known  in  France.  There 
is  no  such  institution  as  our  Grand  Jury,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by 
the  court  itself.  Whenever  a  criminal  cause  is  referred  to  the  Im- 
perial Court,  one  of  its  chambers,  always  composed  of  several  Judges, 
hears  the  charge  in  private  session,  and  deliberates  upon  it.  If  the 
charge  seems  to  them  not  well  founded  they  dismiss  it,  otherwise 
they  direct  the  person  charged  to  be  "mise  en  acciiaation"  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  finding  of  a  true  bill.  The  duty  of  the  Court  of 
Assize,  after  the  accused  is  ordered  to  be  prosecuted,  is  not  passive, 
as  ill  England  and  America,  but  active  to  discover  the  facts.  One 
of  the  Judges,  and  more  than  one  if  the  case  seems  to  require  it,  is, 
or  are,  deputed  to  investigate  the  facts,  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  and  to  interrogate  the  prisoner,  which  may  be  done  as 
often  as  the  Judge  pleases,  and  to  any  extent,  so  as  even  to  bring  out 
a  full  narrative  of  the  prisoner's  past  life.  The  Judge  goes  to  work 
hke  a  detective  to  ferret  out  the  guilty  party,  and  almost  always  be- 
comes warmly  enlisted  against  the  accused.     He  is  required  to  keep 
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ED  accurate  minute  of  his  proceedings^  and  to  reduce  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  and  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  to  writing,  and 
these  are  read  at  the  trial.  But  the  subject  of  criminal  trials  will  be 
considered  further  on. 

There  is  only  one  court  of  last  resort  for  the  correction  of  errors, 
called  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  held  at  Paris.  It  is  composed  of 
a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  and  forty-five  Associate  Justices. 
These  Judges  are  divided  into  three  chambers:  a  Chamber  of  Re- 
quests, a  Chamber  of  Civil  Appeals,  and  a  Chamber  of  Criminal 
Appeals.  An  appeal  comes  first  before  the  Chamber  of  Requests, 
where  the  appellant  alone  is  heard.  If  that  chamber  thinks  the  er- 
rors assigned  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  appeal,  the  cause,  according 
as  it  may  be  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature,  is  referred  to  one  of  the 
other  chambers  for  hearing.  The  only  errors  which  can  be  assigned 
are  errors  of  law  upon  the  facts  as  found  by  the  inferior  court,  or 
errors  in  the  forms  of  the  procedure.  The  Code  expressly  forbids 
the  court  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  If  the  judgment  below  is 
affirmed,  it  is  remitted  to  the  court  from  which  it  came  for  execution. 
If  reversed,  the  cause  is  sent,  not  to  the  court  from  which  the  appeal 
was  taken,  but  to  the  nearest  court  thereto  of  the  same  grade,  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  point  where  the  error  was  committed.  The  decision 
of  the  Appellate  Court  upon  a  question  of  law  is  not,  singularly 
enough,  conclusive  upon  the  court  to  which  it  is  remanded.  That 
court  may  disregard  the  ruling  of  the  Appellate  Court,  and  even  ad- 
here to  the  opinion  of  the  inferior  court  that  first  tried  the  cause.  In 
the  event  of  another  appeal  of  the  same  cause,  between  the  same 
parties,  and  upon  the  same  point  of  law,  the  hearing  takes  place  be- 
fore the  whole  Court  of  Cassation,  the  three  chambers  uniting  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  judgment  then  come  to  is  conclusive  upon  the  in- 
ferior court  in  that  particular  case,  but  not  in  any  other  case.  It  is 
just  here  that  one  of  the  marked  distinctions  between  the  English 
and  French  systems  is  found. 

The  law  of  binding  precedents  in  the  form  of  judicial  decisions  is 
not  only  not  recognized  in  France,  but  the  Code  expressly  prohibits 
the  Judges  from  pronouncing  judgment  ^^par  vote  de  disposition  gen- 
erale  et  reglementaire"  (Code,  §  5,)  that  is,  by  laying  down  general 
principles  upon  which  other  cases,  where  the  facts  are  similar,  may 
be  disposed  of.  The  reason  given  for  this  prohibition  is,  that,  by  the 
Constitution,  the  law-making  and  the  law-construing  power — the 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Departments  of  Government — are  required 
to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct;  that  to  give  the  courts  the  power 
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of  deducing  general  principles  from  particular  enactments  of  the 
Legislature,  is,  in  effect,  to  entrust  them  with  the  making  of  the 
laws.  This  is  a  logical  deduction,  which  the  English  and  American 
jurists,  who  live  under  a  system  of  judicial  legislation  of  the  most 
sweeping  character,  have  never  been  able  to  see,  whether  because  the 
logic  is  too  refined,  "unmeet  for  their  ruder  powers,"  as  Shakespeare's 
Trrjjan  hero  says  of  love's  "imaginary  relish,"  or  because  the  stern  logic 
of  facts,  growing  out  of  the  character  of  the  legislation  of  our  "lack- 
learning"  parliaments,  is  too  strong  for  the  logic  of  the  schools. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  theory  the  two  systems  are  here  in  direct  an- 
tagonism, but  in  practice  the  chasm  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, as  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  theory  of  the  French  law  in  question,  dates  from  the  Revolu- 
tion. Under  the  ancient  regime,  the  parliaments,  as  courts  of  last 
resort,  being  clothed  to  a  certain  extent  with  legislative  as  well  as 
judicial  authority,  exercised  the  power  of  laying  down  general  rules 
applicable  to  all  like  cases.  Under  an  Act  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  1790,  this  power  was  forbidden  to  the  courts,  and  reserved  to 
that  body.  It  was  further,  by  the  act,  made  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  construe  a  law,  after  the  same  point,  u}>on  the  same  state  of 
facts,  had  been  presented  the  third  time  to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
In  1805,  under  the  Imperial  regime,  the  construing  powers  wa<«  re- 
served to  the  Council  of  State,  upon  the  ground  that  the  body  which 
initiated  a  law — the  right  of  initiating  ail  laws  being  then,  as  now, 
reserved  to  the  Council  of  Slate — was  the  best  expounder  of  its  mean- 
ing. After  the  Restoration,  it  was  strangely  enough  provided  by 
the  Act  of  1828,  that  after  a  case  had  been  twice  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Cassation  upon  the  same  point,  and  the  same  facts,  it  should 
be  finally  disposed  of  by  the  inferior  court  to  which  the  cause  was 
remitted,  without  reference  to  the  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
The  effect  of  this  statutory  provision  was  to  leave  the  ultimate  adju- 
dication of  a  doubtful  point  of  law  not  to  the  highest  court  of  the 
Empire,  but  to  an  inferior  tribunal.  This  strange  state  of  the  law 
continued  until  1837,  when  it  was  settled,  as  it  now  exists,  that  the 
second  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  by  all  the  Chambers, 
should  be  conclusive  in  the  particular  case.  During  all  this  time, 
and  up  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Imperial  rule,  the  Legislature 
might,  in  all  such  cases,  mer'O  mx)tu,  intervene,  and  by  a  construing 
law  provide  for  pending  as  well  as  future  cases  arising  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  previous  statute.  Since  then,  a  return  to  the  Imperial 
regime,  by  which  the  initiation  of  all  laws  is  reserved  to  the  Council 
oi  State,  may  be  considered  as  restoring  the  law  of  1805. 
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Notwithstanding  the  theory  of  the  French  law^  and  the  positive 
provision  of  the  Code  referred  to,  in  actual  practice  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  are  cited  iA  the  courts,  and  do  control  the 
subsequent  decisions.  If  that  court  adheres  with  reasonable  uniform- 
ity to  its  own  rulings  of  the  law,  as  it  does  in  reality,  the  inferior 
courts  are  inclined  to  follow  them  to  save  the  costs  of  an  appeal,  and 
the  parties  themselves  acquiesce.  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  instances  of  apparent  antagonistical 
diversities,  is,  that,  whatever  may  be  our  abstract  theories,  the  practi- 
cal results  reached  are  very  much  the  same,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, under  all  systems.  Men  are  the  same  substantially,  all  the 
world  over;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Montesquieu  already  quoted, 
"reasonable  at  bottom,  subject  even  their  prejudices  to  fixed  rules." 

From  the  foregoing  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  class  of 
controversies  among  employers  and  workmen  is  entrusted,  in  the 
first  place,  to  Prud'hommes  selected  among,  and  by  themselves, 
from  whose  decision  an  appeal  lies,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
amount  in  controversy  exceeds  a  certain  sum,  to  the  Tribunals 
of  Commerce;  that  these  latter  have,  in  addition,  a  large  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  over  acts  of  commerce,  with  appeal,  where  the 
amount  justifies  it,  to  the  Imperial  Courts;  that  all  other  matters  of 
civil  litigation  are  left  primarily  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  to  the 
Courts  of  First  Instance,  with  appeal,  in  all  cases  where  the  amount 
in  controversy  is  over  a  certain  sum  to  the  latter,  and  from  the  latter, 
with  like  qualification,  to  the  Imperial  Courts;  that  the  Imperial 
Courts,  in  addition  to  their  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  also 
have  cognizance  of  criminal  charges;  and  that  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion remains  in  last  resort,  for  the  correction  of  errors  of  form  in  the 
proceedings,  and  errors  of  law. 

In  every  civil  case  of  real  importance,  the  litigants  are  entitled,  it 
will  be  noticed,  to  have  the  matters  in  controversy  passed  upon  by  at 
least  two  tribunals,  upon  all  questions  of  fact,  and  by  three  tribunals 
upon  questions  of  law.  Moreover,  although  there  is  no  jury  in  civil 
actions,  the  constitution  of  the  courts  is  such  as  to  secure  all  the  ben- 
efits of  that  institution,  so  far  as  the  litigants  themselves  are  con- 
cerned. The  distinctive  advantages  of  a  jury,  considered  only  in 
relation  to  the  interests  of  the  litigants,  is  in  having  the  opinion  of 
twelve  of  their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  facts.  Now,  all  the  French 
courts  are  composed  of  a  number  of  judges;  and  the  Imperial  courts, 
upon  whom  devolves  the  final  decision  of  facts,  is  never  composed  of 
less  than  seven,  and  most  frequently  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  members. 
The  litigants,  therefore,  have  a  jury  in  the  court. 
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Id  order  to  insure  the  proper  number  of  judges  at  all  t!meS|  a  list 
of  ^^suppleansy"  supplementary  judges,  is  always  made  out  for  each 
judicial  district,  from  which  the  necessary  judges  are  taken  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  on  the  list.  These  '*suppleans''  are  always 
practicing  advocates.  But  it  may  so  happen  that,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  these  advocates,  or  their  being  retained  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  or  being  otherwise  professionally  i^ngaged,  the  list  may 
not  meet  the  exigency.  In  that  event  the  law  provides  that  any  ad- 
vocate of  the  court  may  be  called  to  act  as  judge  in  the  order  of 
seniority;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  such  advo- 
cates, any  attorney  of  the  court  in  like  order. 

The  law  sedulously  provides  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  legal  busi- 
ness. The  appeal  up  to  the  Imperial  Courts  has  the  effect  of  carry- 
ing up  the  case  for  re-trial.  The  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  is 
io  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error.  But  in  both  classes  of  appeals  the 
appeal  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  and  brief  period,  not  from  the 
rendition  of  the  judgment,  but  from  the  notification  thereof  to  the 
opposite  party;  the  period  fixed  by  law  varying  from  three  days  to 
three  months,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  controversy.  The  notifi- 
cation is,  however,  in  some  instances  where  minors  are  concerned,  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  them  after  they  come  of  age.  An  appeal,  in 
most  instances,  docs  not  stay  execution  of  the  judgment  appealed 
from,  and  the  appellate  courts  are  expressly  forbidden  to  grant  a  su- 
persedeas. All  that  they  can  do  is  to  promptly  dispose  of  the  appeal, 
and  this  is  usually  done  where  the  error  is  obvious,  and  the  danger 
of  execution  imminent. 

The  practitioners  in  the  French  courts  are  divided  into  advocates 
and  attorneys,  but  the  line  of  distinction  is  by  no  means  as  rigid  as 
in  England.  The  attorney  has,  in  some  cases,  the  right  of  appear- 
ing as  an  advocate;  and  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  called  upon  to  act 
as  judge.  The  advocates  are^  besides,  more  numerous  than  the  at- 
torneys, and  must,  consequently,  be  compelled  sometimes  to  act  as 
their  own  attorneys. 

Notaries  are  important  functionaries  in  France.  They  draw  up 
wills,  leases,  mortgages,  title  deeds,  obligations,  marriage  settlements, 
and  various  other  documents  required  by  the  law  to  authenticate  the 
acts  of  parties,  and  they  also  keep  registered  copies  of  such  of  them 
as  are  required  to  be  preserved  in  that  form. 

It  may  be  added  in  relation  to  the  courts,  that  each  higher  court 
in  France  exercises  a  supervisory  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  the  inferior  courts.    The  court  of  Cassation,  more- 
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over,  settles  all  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  the  lower  courts,  and 
takes  cognizance  of  charges  against  judges  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions,  technically  called  a  "wise  enpartie.^^  Over  all  the 
courts,  the  Minister  of  Justice  has  the  right  of  general  supervision 
and  reprehension.  The  judgments  of  the  courts  are  called  "arrets," 
and  must  express  on  their  face  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based, 
not  the  reasons  at  length,  but  the  conclusions  of  fact  and  law  upon 
which  the  judgment  rests.  This  must  not  be  done,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  by  the  assertion  of  general  principles,  but  by  specific 
deductions  from  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  Conclusions  of  &ct 
which  require  for  the  ascertainment  of  their  correctness  an  examina- 
tion into  the  merits,  can  not,  as  we  have  seen,  be  questioned  in  the 
Court  of  Cassation;  But  if  the  conclusions  of  fact  recited  on  the 
face  of  the  judgment  do  not  cover  the  whole  controversy,  or  do  not 
justify  the  final  judgment  on  the  rights  of  the  parties,  error  may  be 
assigned. 

Outside  of  the  regular  routine  of  courts,  there  is  a  Court  of  Ac- 
counts, considered  as  the  next  in  rank  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  all  cases  touch- 
ing the  public  exchequer.  The  court  consists  of  a  Chief  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  and  eighteen  Masters  of  Accounts,  who  form 
the  sections  or  chambers.  There  are  also  eighty-four  referendary 
counsellors,  who  examine  the  accounts  of  the  public  collectors,  and 
report  thereon,  twenty  auditors,  a  procureur  general,  and  a  registrar. 
The  machinery  is  very  complete,  and  the  method  of  public  accountd 
now  in  use  in  France  is  considered  the  most  perfect  in  Europe. 

There  is  also  a  so-called  High  Court  of  Justice,  established  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  1852,  for  the  cogni- 
zance, without  appeal,  of  crimes  and  conspiracies  against  the  Em- 
peror, the  Imperial  family,  and  the  security  of  the  State.  This  court 
need  only  be  mentioned  without  being  further  noticed. 

A  striking  distinction  between  the  English  and  French  judicial 
systems,  is  in  the  number  of  the  judges  under  each,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  judges.  The  whole  corps  of  English  judges,  excluding  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  commissioners  in  bankruptcy,  and  police  magis- 
trates, consists  of  only  about  twenty-four  persons,  with  salaries  vary- 
ing from  sixty  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  besides  perqui- 
sites which  often  exist,  and  the  right  of  appoivitment  to  office,  almost 
always  exercised  upon  the  principle  that  "charity  begins  at  home." 
In  France  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  arrondissements, 
with  a  tribunal  of  First  Instance  in  each,  composed  of  from  three  to 
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eight  members  according  to  population,  say  about  eighteen  hundred 
judges^  with  a  salary^  on  an  average^  of  only  about  four  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.     There  are  twenty-seven  departments,  each  with  an  Im- 
perial Court  of  from  twenty  to  forty  or  more  judges,  in  all  about  nine 
hundred,  with  salaries  ranging  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.     The  Court  of  Cassation  is  composed  of  forty-nine  judges, 
with  dificrent  salaries,  in  no  case  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars. 
There  are,  therefore,  about  twenty-seven  hundred  judges  for  the  same 
kind  of  legal  business,  which  in  England  is  dispatched  by  about 
twenty-five  judges.     And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  startling  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  judicial  functionaries,  the  aggregate 
of  the  salaries  of  the  English  judges  exceeds  those  of  the  French  by 
fully  half  a  million  of  dollars.     Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  English  Constitution,  from  which  I  have  drawn  some  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  estimates  the  salaries  of  the  French  judges  at  £750,- 
000,  the  English  at  £850,Q00  and  for  all  the  British  Isles  at  £  J  ,325,- 
000.     This  work  was  published  some  years  ago,  but  the  proportions 
are  still  probably  about  the  same.     It  is  obvious  that  the  French, 
like  our  American  judges,  are  badly  paid,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  English  judges  are,  perhaps,  overpaid.     It  is  true  that  the  sal- 
ary ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  profits  of  professional  labor,  so 
as  to  command  for  the  Bench  the  best  talent  of  the  Bar.     And  we 
know  that  the  income  of  some  few  of  the  first-class  counsel  in  Eng- 
land in  full  practice,  is  very  large.    But  such  cases  are  exceptional, 
and  the  average  of  legal  incomes  among  the  superior  lawyers  of  the 
Bar,  may  be  put  at  a  much  more  moderate  figure.     It  is  said  that 
the  fee  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  in 
the  case  of  Aiwood  vs.  /Swiaff,  6  CI.  &  F.,  232,  was  £8,000.     The  fee 
of  Cicero,  or  the  gratuity  given  him  by  his  client  for  defending  Pub- 
lius  Sylla,  was  about  the  same,  being  a  million  sesterces.     Such  wind- 
falls happen  only  once  in  a  litetime,  and  with  some  centuries  between 
the  lives. 

In  both  England  and  France  the  judges  and  lawyers  wear  gowns 
in  court,  and  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  The  French 
judges  and  lawyers,  in  addition,  wear  a  high-crowned  rimless  hat  or 
cap,  and  the  English  judges  and  lawyers  a  peculiar  wig.  The  cap 
was,  no  doubt,  at  one  time,  common  to  both  nations,  being  still  put 
on  by  the  judge  in  England  when  he  passes  sentence  of  death  upon 
a  criminal.  And  Lord  Campbell  says  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices, that  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Chancellor  is  always 
represented  with  his  hat  on.     In  early  times  this  hat  was  round  and 
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conical,  and  such  was  Lord  Keeper  Williams*,  althoagh  he  was  a 
Bishop.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  three-cornered  caps  came  to 
be  used,  and  the  habit  of  wearing  hats  or  caps  on  the  Bench  pre- 
vailed down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  "It  was  ob- 
served," continues  Lord  Campbell,  "for  a  number  of  years  before 
Lord  Kenyon  died,  that  he  had  two  hats  and  two  wigs,  one  of  each 
dreadfully  old  and  shabby,  the  other  comparatively  spruce.  He 
always  carried  into  court  with  him  the  very  old  hat  and  the  compara- 
tively spruce  wig,  or  the  very  old  wig  and  the  comparatively  spruce 
hat.  In  the  former  case  he  shoved  his  hat  under  the  bench,  and  dis- 
played his  wig.  In  the  latter  he  always  continued  covered.  I  have 
a  very  lively  recollection  of  having  often  seen  him  sitting  with  his 
hat  over  his  wig."  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  ch.  xlv.  This  cus- 
tom of  wearing  the  hat  has  entirely  ceased  in  England,  but  continues 
in  France  in  the  rimless  cap  already  mentioned.  The  Judges 
wear  this  cap  nearly  all  the  time  while  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions,  and  the  lawyers  often  keep  it  on  when  addressing  the 
court.  The  old  Judge  in  Racine's  only  comedy,  Les  Plaideurs,  insists 
upon  the  youth,  who  assumes  for  the  nonce  the  duties  of  an  advo- 
cate, putting  on  his  cap  before  he  begins  to  argue  his  client's  cause. 
From  which  it  would  seem  that  the  cap  was,  in  those  days,  as  much 
a  necessary  part  of  the  lawyer's  costume  as  the  wig  is  now  esteemed 
to  be  in  England.  The  wig  was,  at  first,  only  the  fashionable  article 
of  dress  of  the  period  of  Charles  II,  and  Louis  XIV.  It  is  no 
longer  now,  as  it  appears  in  the  engravings  of  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Lord  Camden,  and  as  it  may  be  yet  seen  on  the  stage  in  the  scenes 
of  Moliere's  charming  comedies,  with  full  bottom  and  long  curls 
reaching  to  the  shoulders.  Then  it  certainly  contributed  a  positive 
element  to  the  general  expression,  acting  as  a  foil  to  the  ugliness  of 
Charles  II,  and  giving  some  dignity  to  the  otherwise  common  place 
lineaments  of  a  Pepys.  It  is  now  a  close-cut  toupee,  flat  on  the 
crown,  and  carefully  curled  into  three  rows  of  curls  encircling  the 
head,  with  a  small  pig  tail  queue  at  the  back.  No  costume  could 
well  have  been  devised  better  adapted  to  destroy  individuality  of  ex- 
pression, and  to  reduce  all  persons  to  a  common  level  of  looks.  The 
play  of  feature,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  orator,  is  greatly 
interfered  with. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  Louis 
Holberg,  a  distinguished  Danish  author,  visited  Paris,  and  gives  us, 
in  his  autobiography,  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  the  French 
lawyers  and  judges:     "I  used  frequently,"  he  says,  "to  attend  the 
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Palace  of  Justice^  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  French  civil 
law  was  administered.  I  admired  the  eloquence  of  the  advocates; 
their  enunciation  was  noble,  the  arrangement  of  their  discourses  apt, 
their  figures  diversified ;  and  such  was  their  power  in  moving  the 
passions  of  their  hearers,  that  you  might  have  fancied  Cicero  or  De- 
mosthenes to  be  addressing  an  audience  in  the  French  language. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  slovenly  and  indecorous  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  Judges  gave  their  sufirages  in  the  cases  before 
them.  They  would  rise  suddenly  from  their  seats  before  the  plead- 
ings were  concluded,  and,  forming  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  court 
room,  whisper  something  in  the  ear  of  the  President,  who  proceeded 
to  deliver  his  judgment.  While  the  Judges  were  in  the  act  of  de- 
liberating, the  disputes  of  the  advocates  continued  without  intermis- 
sion, and  the  utmost  confusion  and  disorder  raged  on  all  sides. 
Even  while  the  advocates  were  pleading,  the  noise  made  by  the 
auditors,  if  auditors  they  could  be  called,  was  so  great  that  it  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  market  plao^  than  a  court  of  justice;  and  though  the 
officers  of  the  court  were  perpetually  enjoining  silence,  their  authority 
contributed  but  little  towards  the  restoration  of  that  decency  and 
order  which  should  regulate  judicial  proceedings." 

To  the  general  truthfulness  of  this  picture,  I  can  myself  bear  wit- 
ness, although  the  prevailing  disorder  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  and 
should,  moreover,  be  confined  to  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  and  the 
Courts  of  Assize.  The  Judges  listened  to  the  advocates  more  pa- 
tiently than  in  England.  But  the  mode  of  agreeing  upon  their 
judgment  by  the  coming  together  of  the  Judges  in  the  center  of  the 
large  open  space  between  the  semi-circular  rostrum  of  the  Judges  and 
the  corresponding  half-circle  of  the  bar,  and  whispering  together, 
seemed  to  be  a  very  crude  and  archaic  mode  of  consultation.  Doubt- 
less, the  publicity  and  promptness  meets  a  peculiarity  of  French 
nature;  and  the  judgment  thus  formed,  and  delivered  at  once,  is  more 
satisfactory  to  the  suitors  and  their  advocates  than  if  formed  in  secret 
session,  with  more  deliberation.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  practice  would 
long  since  have  been  changed. 

The  English  judges  and  lawyers  enter  with  lively  zest  into  the 
business  before  them.  The  lawyer  goes  straight  to  the  point  of  his 
case,  and  the  judge  shows  his  attention  not  only  by  his  attitude  and 
manner,  but  by  his  incessant  supervision  of  everything  going  on,  and 
by  his  frequent  interruptions.  At  rtiaipriua  they  take  full  notes  of 
the  testimony,  and  of  all  the  points  made.  Besides  the  desire  of 
worthily  discharging  the  functions  of  their  office^  most  of  them  take 
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a  positive  pleasure  in  the  routine  of  business.     ^*\Vhen  M.  Cottu, 
the  French  advocate,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "went  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit, and  witnessed  the  ease  and  delight  with  which  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley  got  through  his  work,  he  exclaimed  'II  s'amuse  a  jugtrP  and 
Judge  fiuller  used  to  say,  somewhat  irreverently,  that  his  idea  of 
heaven  was  to  sit  at  nm  pri/as  all  day,  and  play  at  whist  all  night.'' 
This  is  somewhat  different  from  Gray's  idea  of  Paradise,  which  was 
to  lie  on  a  sofa  and  read  such  novels  as  Gil  Bias.     It  is  certain  that 
the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  English  judges,  was  that  they 
felt  a  positive  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.     The  labor 
itself  did  not  seem  at  all  irksome,  and  they  relished  it  as  Englishmen 
seem  to  relish  exertion,  either  physical  or  mental.     The  French,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  general  rule,  have  the  appearance  of  being  engaged 
in  rather  a  disagreeable  business,  to  be  gotten  over  as  soon  and  with 
as  little  trouble  as  possible.     They  seem  oflen  to  be  thinking  of  any- 
thing rather  than  the  case  before  them,  and  still  ofbener  continue,  all 
the  time  an  advocate  is  speaking,  deliberately  engaged  in  the  act  of 
writing.    They  rarely,  however,  interrupt  counsel  while  speaking, 
whereas  the  English  judge  takes  a  particular  pleasure  in  this  pastime 
for  them,  but  death  to  the  lawyer,  oftentimes  for  nothing  better  than 
a  play  upon  words,  or  a  passing  witticism. 

The  bench  and  bar  both  of  England  and  France,  without  being 
remarkable  for  a  very  high  order  of  talent,  are,  as  a  body,  noted  for 
integrity  and  professional  ability.     There  is  no  towering  genius  like 
Mansfield  or  D'Agnesseau,  but  the  average  of  judicial  ability  is  good. 
There  is  no  Erskine,  nor  even  a  Brougham  among  the  existing  ad- 
vocates, but  the  cause  of  this  dearth  is  owing,  perhaps,  more  to  the 
absence  of  great  causes  which  move  a  whole  people  and  stir  up  the 
slumbering  spirit  of  eloquence,  than  to  the  want  of  the  proper  mate- 
rial.    Berryer,  the  great  advocate,  still  survives  in  France  (when 
these  notes  were  written),  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  and  his  ser- 
vices are  called  into  requisition  in  all  cases  wherein  politics  can  be 
brought  to  play  a  part.     The  long  quiescence  of  parties  both  io 
England  and  France,  and  the  want  of  motive  of  complaint  against 
the  tyranny  of  government,  are  wonderful  drawbacks  on  high  forensic 
display.     Both  nations  are  rich  and  prosperous,  and  desire  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  their  own  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  worlds 
How  long  this  may  continue  no  one  can  foresee,  and  the  general 
feeling,  especially  on  the  continent  among  the  settled  classes,  is  of 
doubt  in  the  future,  but  for  the  present  all  is  peace  and  quiet.    Great 
orators  may  be  dispensed  with  for  the  blessings  which  both  people 
now  enjoy. 
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One  marked  distioction  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  France 
from  that  of  England^  is  the  absence  of  jury  trial  except  in  criminal 
cases  of  a  high  grade.     In  these  cases,  the  formation  and  mgde  of 
action  of  the  jury  are  peculiar.     An  annual  list  of  jurymen  for  the 
ussiee  chamber  of  each  Imperial  court  is  made  out  by  a  double  selec* 
tion.     In  the  first  place,  a  commission  in  each  canton,  composed  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  Mayors  of  the  towns,  and  the  President 
of  the  Canton,  makes  out  the  lists  preliminary  to  the  annual  list. 
These  preparatory  lists  consist  of  thrice  the  number  of  names  form- 
ing the  jury  contingent  of  the  Canton.    From  these  lists,  another 
commission,  composed  of  the  Prefect,  President,  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  the  Arrondissement,  select  the  number  of  jurymen  required. 
A  supplementary  list  is  also  made  out  to  supply  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  the  regular  pannel.      These  revised  lists,  formally 
authenticated  by  the  Prefect,  are  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  charged 
with  the  duty  of  holding  the  assizes.     A  juryman  must  be  at  le^st 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  political,  civil, 
and  family  rights.    Those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  do- 
mestic servants,  can  not  act  as  jurymen ;  and  those  who  depend  for 
support  on  their  daily  manual   labor,  are  excused  from  service.     To 
these  exceptions  are  also  to  be  added  certain  officials  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  particular  avocations,  who  are  exempted  by  special  law. 
By  the  original  law  establishing  the  jury  in  criminal  cases,  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  was  by  a  majority.     If  equally  divided,  the  verdict 
was  held  to  be  in  favor  of  the  accused.     In  1832,  the  law  was 
changed  so  as  to  require  a  majority  of  seven  to  convict,  and  in  1848 
the  necessary  majority  was  raised  to  nine.    But  by  the  Act  of  1853, 
the  original  law  was  restored,  and  now  the  decision  of  the  jury,  either 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  or  as  to  the  existence  of 
extenuating  circumstances,  is  by  a  simple  majority.    The  verdict  i^ 
rendered  by  a  declaration  of  the  result  without  disclosing  the  num- 
ber voting  the  one  way  or  the  other,  such  disclosures  being  express- 
ly prohibited.     The  jury  are  permitted  to  discuss  among  themselves 
the  questions  submitted  to  them,  but  the  verdict  is  ascertained  by  a 
secret  ballot,  the  votes  being  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  result  is  ascer- 
tained.   In  case  the  accused  is  found  guilty,  the  court,  if  satisfied 
that  the  jury — while  observing  all  the  forms  required — ^have  erred  in 
their  conclusions,  may  set  aside  the  verdict  and  order  a  new  trial  by 
another  jury  at  a  subsequent  session  of  the  assize.    But  this  must  be 
done  by  the  court  upon  its  own  motion,  immediately  after  the  rendi- 
ti(Hi  of  the  verdict,  and  can  not  be  demanded  by  the  defendant  as  of 
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right.  Aftef  the  verdict  of  a  second  jury  to  the  same  effect,  the 
court  can  uot  graut  another  trial.  This  limitation,  however,  only 
applies  to  the  question  of  fact  found  by  the  jury.  Errors  of  law,  or 
other' grounds  of  nullity  of  the  proceedings,  stand  upon  a  different 
footing,  and  may  be  insisted  upon  by  the  defendant  as  matter  of 
right. 

In  practice  the  verdicts  of  juries  are  favorable  to  the  accused  ex- 
cept in  very  clear  cases,  and,  even  then,  the  sympathies  of  the  jurors 
often  lead  them  to  find  extenuating  circumstances,  which  mitigate 
the  punishment  from  death  to  imprisonment  for  life.  A  general 
feeling  which  pervades  all  classes  of  French  society  against  the  in- 
fliction of  the  punishment  of  death,  tends  largely  to  bring  about  this 
state  of  affairs.  Nearly  every  journal  in  Paris  has  been  advocating 
recently  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment,  on  the  heels  of  two 
of  the  most  atrocious  cases  of  crime  which  even  the  annals  of  France 
can  produce.  One  of  these  cases  was  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  her 
son  in  broad'-day-light,  by  deliberately  thrusting  her  head  into  a 
cess-pool  and  holding  it  there  until  she  was  suffocated,  the  sole  mo- 
tive being  the  wish  to  obtain  the  sum  of  a  thousand  or  two  francs  of 
which  she  was  possessed.  Even  in  this  shocking  case  the  jury  found 
mitigating  circumstances,  and  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  hard 
labor  for  life  instead  of  the  guillotine.  The  other  case  Was  a  real 
^'cause  celebre,*^  A  physician  of  good  family  and  good  standing,  who 
was  known  as  the  Count  de  la  Pommerais,  procured  insurances  on 
the  life  of  his  mistress,  a  widow  in  indigent  circumstances,  with  two 
or  three  children,  in  different  insurance  companies,  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  (over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars),  induced  her  to  assign  the  policies  to  him  and  to  make  a  will 
in  his  favor,  and  then  deliberately  brought  about  her  death  by  ad- 
ministering, for  a  slight  ailment,  digitalis,  an  active  poison,  which, 
the  medical  witnesses  testified,  leaves  no  trace  in  the  system.  The 
defendant  was  also  indicted  for  having  previously  murdered  his  wife's 
mother  in  the  same  way,  to  get  control  of  her  property.  The  jury 
acquitted  him  of  the  latter  charge,  rather  from  a  deficiency  of  evi- 
dence than  because  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  but  found  him  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  his  mistress,  and  without  extenuating  circumstances. 
The  jury  were,  however,  afterwards  induced  to  sign  a  petition  to  the 
Emperor  to  remit  the  capital  punishment,  and  this  application  was 
Eecouded  by  the  press  of  Paris  without  exception  so  far  as  I  could 
see.  The  Emperor  did  not  yield  to  the  solicitations,  and  the  mur- 
derer was  guillotined  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  1864. 
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The  objection  to  capital  punishment  seems  to  be  one  of  sentiment 
rather  than  reason,  and  has  been  best  met  by  Alphonse  Karr  in  one 
of  those  papers,  under  the  title  of  "The  Wasps,"  with  which  he. used 
to  sting  his  contemporaries,  and  made  himself  at  one  time  famous. 
'*Ma  foi/^  ha  said,  ''I  am  very  willing  to  see  the  taking  of  life  put 
an  end  to,  if  only  Messieurs,  the  assassins,  will  begin  first!" 

W.  F.  Cooper. 
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Notice  of  Dishonor  of  Negotiable  Instruments"  When  Notice 

Necessary,  and  How  Framed. 


§  1.  When  a  negotiable  bill  or  note  is  dishonored  by  non-accep- 
tance on  presentment  for  acceptance,  or  by  non-payment  at  its  ma- 
turity, it  is  the  duty  of  the  holder  to  give  immediate  notice  of  such 
dishonor  to  the  drawer,  if  it  be  a  bill,  aud  to  the  iudorser 
whether  it  be  a  bill  or  note.  The  party  primarily  liable  is  not  en- 
titled to  notice,  for  it  was  his  duty  to  have  provided  for  payment  of 
the  paper ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  maker  or  drawer  for  agcommoda- 
tion  does  not  change  the  rule.^ 

Notice  is  not  due  to  any  party  to  a  bill  or  note  not  negotiable;  the 
rules  of  the  law  merchant  concerning  notice  and  protest  applying  to 
none  but  strictly  commercial  instruments.^ 

It  is  regarded  as  entering  as  a  condition  in  the  contract  of  the 
drawer  and  indorser  of  a  bill,  and  of  the  indorser  of  a  note,  that  he 
shall  only  be  bound  in  the  event  that  acceptance  or  payment  is  only 
demanded ;  and  he  notified  if  it  is  not  made.  And  in  default  of  notice 
of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  party  entitled  to  notice  is  at 
once  discharged,  unless  some  excuse  exist  which  extmerates  the  holder. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  law  of 
negotiable  paper. 

§  2.  As  to  the  form  of  the  notice,  no  particular  phrase  or  form  is 
necessary.  The  object  of  it  is  to  inform  the  party  to  whom  it  is  sent : 
1.  That  the  bill  or  note  has  been  presented.  2.  That  it  has  been 
dishonored  by  non-acceptance,  or  non-payment,  and;  3.  That  the 
holder  considers  him  liable,  and  looks  to  him  for  payment.^  And  in 
framing  the  notice  all  that  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  party  of  the 


^Hays  W.N,  W.  Bank,  9  Grat.  127.  «Pitman  w,  Breckenridge,  3  Grat.,  129. 

'In  £arly  t«.  Preston,  2  Pat.  &  Heath,  229,  the  following  notice  was  accepted  as 
good  in  form,  and  f^ems  in  every  respect  unobjectionable : 

BiCHMOND,  August  20, 1842. 

Sir  :  Pleape  take  notice  that  a  draft  drawn  by  S.  H.  DaviB  on  Samuel  S.  Saunders, 
dated  Lynchburg  the  18th  of  February,  1842,  for  two  thousand  dollars,  at  six 
months'  date,  and  indorsed  by  Joel  Early,  and  Pleasant  Preston,  and  A.  Tompkins, 
Cashier,  has  been  protested  for  non-payment  by  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Virginia,  payment  having  been  refused  at  the  counting  room  of 
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dishonor  of  the  instrament^  is  to  intimate  that  he  is  expected  to 
pay  it*^ 

When  a  protest  is  necessary  in  order  to  charge  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorser,  the  notice  shoald  state  that  the  bill  was  proiestedj  in  order  to 
show  that  his  liability  was  fixed;  but  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  bill  was 
noted  for  protest^  no  statement  as  to  protest  in  the  notice  is  necessary. 
And  in  one  case  it  has,  indeed,  where  the  notice  stated  expressly 
that  the  bill  had  not  been  protested,  been  held  by  the  Court  that  it 
might  mean  no  more  than  that  the  protest  had  not  been  extended, 
and  it  might  still  be  understood  that  it  had  been  noted. ^  Where  the 
party  receiving  notice  is  abroad,  it  has  been  said  that  the  notice 
should  mention  the  protest,  since  he  could  not  readily  ascertain  as  to 
the  fact  by  inquiry  ;^  but  this  doctrine  does  not  seem  to  have  become 
ingrafted  into  the  principles  of  the  law  merchant. 

It  is  now  settled — though  the  contrary  at  one  time  was  main- 
tained— that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  copy  of  the  protest  of  a  foreign 
bill  should  accompany  notice  of  its  dishonor.^  But  information  of 
the  notice  should  be  sent'  if  the  party  to  whom  notice  is  transmitted 
resides  abroad.^ 

Notice  May  be  Verbal  ob  Written. 

§  3.  The  notice  need  not  be  in  writing — it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  given 
verbally,^  but  for  precision  and  safety  written  notice  is  preferable. 
Verbal  notice  must  be  necessarily  coniiued  to  those  cases  in  which 
notice  is  directly  given  to  the  party  in  person,  or  is  sent  by  a  mes- 
senger to  his  place  of  business  or  residence.  It  seems  that  a  verbal 
notice  is  less  strictly  construed  than  a  written  one,  especially  when 
its  sufficiency  is  impliedly  admitted  by  the  party's  response.®    Thus, 

S.  S.  Saunders  on  the  20th  instant,  and  yoa  are  held  liable  as  indoner  for  all  Iosb, 
damages,  principal,  interest,  cost  and  charges  sustained  or  to  be  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  non-paymeiit  aforesaid.        Yours,  ARCHiBAiiD  Blaib,  Notary  Public. 

To  Pleasant  P&bston. 

^Byles  on  BIUr,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  411,  412,  413. 

'Brown  i».  Dunbar,  Thomson  on  Bills,  332. 

'Lord  Elienborough  in  Rolina  i».  Qilson,  3  Camp.,  334, 1  M.  &  S.,  28S;  Thomson  on 
Bills,  334. 

^Goodman  w.  Harvey,  4  Ad.  &  EL,  870,  (31  R.  0.  L.  B.;)  Wallace  w.  Agry,  4 
Mason  336 ;  Story  on  Bills,  1 302. 

^Rogers  vs.  Stephens,  2  T.  R.,  713 ;  Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  418.         '/(i . 

'Glascow  'tis.  Pratte,  8  Misso.,  336;  First  National  Bank  t».  Ryersou,  23  Iowa, 
508;  Cuyler  w.  Stevens,  4  Wend.,  506;  Thompson  i».  Williams,  14  California, 
160;  Gilbert  t».  Dennis,  3  Met.,  495;  Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  411 ;  Story 
on  Notes,  J341 ;  I  Parsons'  N.  &  B.,  477 ;  Thomson  on  Bills,  336 ;  Tindal  i».  Brown, 
1  T.  R.,  167. 

•Byles  on  BiUs,  412 ;   PhilUps  i».  Gould,  8  C.  &  P.,  355,  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.) 
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-where  the  holder's  clerk  told  the  drawer  that  the  bill  had  been  dulv 
presented,  and  that  the  accepter  could  not  pay  it,  and  the  drawer 
replied  that  he  would  see  the  holder  about  it,  this  was  held  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  jury  in  finding  that  the  fact  of  the 
dishonor  of  the  note  was  sufficiently  communicated  to  the  drawer.* 

Mere  knowledge  of  dishonor  does  not  constitute  notice.^  Notice 
signifies  more ;  but  when  the  fact  of  dishonor  is  communicated  by 
one  entitled  to  call  for  payment,  it  becomes  notice,  as  it  is  then  to  be 
inferred  that  the  intention  is  to  hold  him  responsible.^ 

Description  of  the  Bill  or  Note  Dishonored. 

§  4.  The  notice  should  describe  the  bill  or  note  in  unmistakable 
terms ;  should  state  where  the  note  is  that  the  party  notified  may  find 
it;  should  state  who  the  holder  is,  and  who  gives  the  notice,  or  at 
whose  request  it  is  given.  Such,  at  least  in  theory,  are  the  requisites 
of  a  proper  notice;  and  a  good  business  man  should  never  neglect 
to  comply  with  them.  But  the  courts  are  not  strict  in  requiring  this 
thorough  description  of  the  dishonored  instrument;  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  considered  as  satisfied  by  any  description  which, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  designates  the  bill  or  note 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  party,  as  a  reasonable 
man,  what  bill  or  note  was  intended.^ 

§5.  The  entire  omission  of  the  maker's  name  in  the  notice  of  dis- 
honor of  a  note  would  be  fatal  f  but  notice  to  the  acceptor  describing 
the  bill  as  "drawn  by  you,"  though  not  naming  the  drawer,  has  been 
held  sufficient,  there  being  no  proof  that  he  had  drawn  or  indorsed 
any  other  paper  with  which  it  could  be  confounded,  and  it  being 
otherwise  correctly  described.^  And  likewise,  notices  describing  a 
note  as  a  bill,^  a  bill  as  a  note,^  or  the  drawer  as  acceptor,^  have 
been  held  not  vitiated  thereby.*® 

^Metcalfe  w.  Richardson,  11  C.  B.,  1011,  (73  E.  C.  L.  R.) 

'Juniata  Bank  vs.  Hale 

'Caunt  V8.  Thompson,  7  Com.  B.,  400;  Miere  tw.  Brown,  11  M.  &  W.,  372  ;  Tin- 
dal  va.  Brown,  1 T.  R.,  167. 

^Gilbert  vs.  Dennis,  3  Met.,  495;  Shelton  t».  Braithwaite,  7  M.  &  W.,  436 ;  1  Parsons 
N  &  B.,  472,  474. 

^Home  Insurance  Company  rs.  Green,  5  Smith,  (19  N.  Y.,)  518.  See,  also.  Stock- 
man t».  Parr,  11  Mees  &  W.,  809,  S.  C;  1  Car.  &  K.,  41. 

•Gill  vs.  Palmer,  29  Conn  ,  34. 

'Mef«senger  vs.  Southey,  1  Man.  &  G.,  76,  (39  E.  C.  L.  R,) 

«Sockman  vs.  Par,  11  M.  &  W.,  809.  'Mellcrsh  w.  Rlppen,  7  Exch.,  578. 

^^▼erruling  in  effect  Beauchamp  vs.  Cash,  1  Dow.  &  B.,  3. 
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The  notice  need  not  state  who  is  the  holder  of  the  bill  or  note;^ 
nor  at  whose  request  it  is  given;'  nor  where  the  demand  was  made;* 
nor  at  what  hour  it  was  presented;^  nor  where  it  is  lyings  nor  on 
whose  behalf  payment  is  demanded;^  nor  that  the  party  present- 
ing had  the  paper  with  him  at  the  time;*  nor  at  what  time  it  fell 
due;'  nor  the  absence  of  the  maker  when  it  was  presented.^ 

But  it  shonld  be  signed,  or  indicate  from  whom  it  proceeds — 
otherwise  it  will  be  insufficient.*  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  party 
should  know  the  fact  of  dishonor  if  the  notice  unequivocally  states 

The  decisions  in  the  United  States  go  to  the  extent  of  holding  that 
a  notice  to  the  indorser  of  a  note,  simply  stating  the  name  of  the 
maker,  the  amount,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  indorsed  by  the  party  to 
whom  notice  was  sent,  is  sufficient.^^  But  if  there  are  anv  circum- 
stances  which  caused  this  meagre  description  to  mislead  the  party 
receiving  the  notice^as  for  instance,  if  he  were  the  indorser  of  two 
or  more  notes  to  which  the  terms  of  the  notice  might  equally  apply, 
then  the  notice  might  be  void  for  uncertainty  of  description.^ 

A  notice  without  date,  stating  that  the  instrument  had  been  ^'  this 
day  presented  for  payment,"  would  be  defective  in  not  fixing  the  date 

^Mills  m.  Bank  United  Stated,  11  Wheat.,  431;  Bradley  vs.  I>ayiB,  26  Maine,  45. 

%hed  n.  Btett,  1  Pick.,  401. 

'Mills  «9.  Bank  United  States,  11  Wheat.,  431.  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court 
said :  *'  The  last  objection  to  the  notice  is,  that  it  does  not  state  that  payment  was 
demanded  at  the  Bank  when  the  note  became  due.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary 
that  the  notice  shonld  contain  such  a  formal  allegation.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  states 
the  fact  of  non-payment  of  the  note,  and  that  the  holder  looks  to  the  indorser  for 
indemnity.  Hhether  the  demand  was  duly  and  regularly  made,  is  a  matter  of  evi- 
dence  to  be  established  at  the  trial.  If  it  be  not  legally  made,  no  averment,  however 
accurate,  will  help  the  case ;  and  a  statement  of  non-payment  and  notice  is,  by  neces- 
iary  implication,  an  assertion  of  right  by  the  holder,  founded  upon  his  having 
complied  with  the  requisitions  of  law  against  the  indorser.  In  point  of  fact,  in  com- 
mercial cities,  the  general,  if  not  universal,  practice  is  not  to  state  in  the  notice  the 
mode  or  place  of  demand,  hut  the  mere,  naked  fad  of  non-payment" 

^Fleming  t«.  Fulton,  6  How.,  (Misso.,)  473. 

^Woodshop  v«.  Lawes,  2  M.  &  W.,  109 ;  Harrison  m.  Ruscoe,  15  M.  A.  W.,  231. 

*Mainer  c«.  Spurlock,  9  Rob.,  La.,  161.  ^Denegre  n.  Hiriart,  6  La.,  An.,  100. 

^nger  vs.  Stimpson,  8  Mass.,  260. 

'Klockenbaam  m.  Pierson,  16  Califomia,  375;  Walker  m.  State  Bank,  8  Misso.,  704. 

"Jennings  ve.  Roberts,  4  E.  B.,  615,  (82  E.  C.  li.  R.) 

"Housatonic  Bank  cs,  Laflin,  5  Cush.,  546;  Youngs  us.  Lee,  18  Barbour,  187;  Seals 
w.  Peck,  12  Barb.,  245. 

"*!  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  473;  Story  on  Bills,  ?  301;  Cook  t».  Litchfield,  5  Seld.,  279; 
Gayoga  Bank  w.  Warden,  1  Comstock,  415. 
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of  dishonor  f  but  no  misdescription  of  the  date  of  the  instrnmeiit 
will  vitiate  the  instrument,  unless  it  misleads.^  Nor  will  such  a 
misdescription  of  the  amount;'  nor  of  the  names  of  the  parties  ;^  nor 
of  the  time  it  fell  due.^ 


*Wynn  tw.  Alden,  Benio.,  163 ;  but  this  is  doubted ;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  474. 

'Mills  w.  Bank  United  States,  11  Wheat.,  431.  In  the  case  cited,  the  note  of  Wood 
&  Ebert,  for  $3,600,  was  dated  *'20th  July,  1819,"  and  waA  payable  *' sixty  days  after 
date,  at  the  office  of  discount  and  deposit  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Chili- 
cothe,''  and  the  notice  was  as  follows : 

"CHII.ICOTHE,  22d  September,  1819. 

Sib  :  You  will  hereby  take  notice  that  a  note,  drawn  by  Wood  &  Ebert,  dated 

20th  day  of  September,  1819,  for  $3,600,  payable  to  you  or  order  in  sixty  days  at  the 

office  of  discount  and  deposit  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Chilicothe,  and  on 

which  you  are  indorser,  has  been  protested  for  non-payment,  and  the  holders  thereof 

look  to  you.  Yours,  respectfully, 

Levi  Belt,  Mayor  of  Chilicothe. 
"Peter  Mills,  Esq." 

The  notice  was  sustained,  the  Court  saying  that  the  error  of  substituting  Septem- 
ber for  July  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  notice,  and  immaterial,  as  the  mistake 
could  not  mislead.  Dennistonn  vs.  Stewart,  17  Howard,  606;  Tobey  tw.  Lennig,  14 
Penn.,  State,  483;  Eilgore  vs.  Buckley,  14  Conn.,  362;  Ross  ts.  Planters'  Bank,  5 
Humph.,  335;  Cayuga  County  Bank  vs.  Warden,  1  Comstock,  413;  By les  on  Bills, 
(Sharewood's  ed.,)  417. 

*Bank  of  Alexandria  vs,  Swann,  9  Peters,  33.  In  which  case  the  Court  said :  **  The 
misdescription  complained  of  in  this  case,  is  in  the  amount  of  the  note.  The  note  is 
for  $1,400,  and  the  notice  describes  it  as  for  the  sum  of  $1,457.  In  all  (Jther  respects 
the  description  is  correct ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the  note  is  set  down  in  figures  1,457; 
and  the  question  is,  whether  this  was  such  a  variance  or  misdescription  as  might 
reasonably  mislead  the  indorser  as  to  the  note,  for  payment  of  which  he  was  held 
responsible.  If  the  defendant  had  been  an  indorser  of  a  number  of  notes  for  Hum- 
phrey Peake,  there  might  be  some  plausible  grounds  for  contending  that  this  variance 
was  calculated  to  mislead  him.  But  the  special  verdict  finds  that  from  the  5th  of 
February,  1828,  (the  date  of  a  note  for  which  the  one  now  in  question  was  a  renewal,) 
down  to  the  day  of  the  trial  of  this  cause,  there  was  no  other  note  of  the  said  Hum- 
phrey Peake  indorsed  by  the  defendant,  discounted  by  the  Bank,  or  placed  in  the 
Bank  for  collection,  or  otherwise.  There  was,  therefore,  no  room  for  any  mistake  by 
the  indorser  as  to  the  identity  of  the  note.''  Bank  of  Bochester  vs.  Gould,  9  Wend., 
279;  Beedy  vs,  SeixaB,  2  Johns.  Cas.,  337 ;  Rowan  vs.  Odenheimer,  5  Smedes  <&  M., 
44;  Snow  vs.  Perkins,  2  Mich.,  238. 

In  Cayuga  County  Bank  vs.  Warden,  1  Comstock,  413,  2  Selden,  19,  the  note  was 
for  $600,  and  the  notice  to  the  indorsers  described  it  as  for  $300.  It  being  the  otUy 
note  of  the  maker,  Warden,  indorsed  by  the  defendants,  and  "$600"  being  indorsed 
on  the  mai^in  of  the  notice,  it  was  held  sufficient.  Jewett,  Ch.  J.:  *^  Who  can  doubt 
but  that  this  notice  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  defendants  the  information  that  this 
identical  note  had  been  dishonored,  although  it  misdescribed  the  note  as  it  respects 
the  sum  for  which  it  was  made  in  the  body  of  it." 

♦Dennistonn  vs,  Stewart,  17  Howard,  606;  Carter  vs.  Bradley,  19  Maine,  62 ;  Smith 
vs.  Whiting,  12  Mass.,  6.  «Smith  tw.  Whiting,  12  Mass.,  6. 
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§  6.  As  to  the  statement  of  dishonor,  it  was  held  at  one  time  that 
the  presentment  and  dishonor  of  the  bill  or  note,  must  appear  on  the 
&ce  of  the  notice  ''  in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication;^'^ 
bat  the  later  imd  better  ruling  is  that  it  is  sufficient  if  this  appear  by 
^'reasonable  intendment/'^  The  mere  statement  that  the  bill  or  note 
is  unpaid^  is  not  sufficient  to  intimate  by  "reasonable  intendment" 
that  the  bill  or  note  has  been  dishonored,  for  the  holder  may  not 
have  used  due  diligence  in  presenting  it;  and,  therefore,  something 
more  must  appear.^  But  it  may  be  when  the  paper  is  payable  at  a 
Bank/  Nor  will  it  be  sufficient  to  say  simply  that  payment  was 
demanded  unless  it  appear  also  that  it  was  presented.^  But  the  direct 
statement  that  the  instrument  has  been  "dishonored/'  is  sufficient, 
that  word  including  the  presentment  and  demand  which  were  neces- 
sary;* and  there  are  other  words  which,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  non-payment,  indicate  sufficiently  a  dishonor.  Thus:  "Your 
bill  is  unpaid,  noting  5s ;"^  or,  "is  this  day  returned  with  charges."* 
The  expression,  "returned  unpaid,"  was  held  insufficient  to  indir 
cate  dishonor  at  one  time;^  but  subsequently,  the  opposite  view  pre- 
vailed.*^ 


'Solarte  w.  Palmer,  7  Bing.,  630,  (20  E.  0.  L.  R,);  6  Moo.  <fe  P.,  475;  1  Crump.  & 
J.,  417;  1  Tyrw.,  371;  Boneton  w.  Welsh,  3  Bing.,  N.  C,  688 ;  Byles  on  Bills,  (Share- 
wood's  ed.,)  413. 

'HedgiT  w.  Stevenson,  2  M.  &  W.,  799 ;  Lewis  iw.  Gk)mpert«,  6  M.  &  W.,  402; 
Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  413,  n.  9,  and  416. 

'Phillips  vt.  Gould,  8  C.  &  P.,  356,  (34  £.  C.  L.  E.,) ;  Strange  t».  Price,  10  Ad.  & 
EL,  125,  (37  E.  C.  L.  B.,);  Furae  w.  Sharwood,  2  Q.  B.,  338,  (42  E.  C.  L.  B.,);  Mes- 
aenger  ta.  Southey,  I  Man.  &  G.,  76,  (39  E.  C.  L.  R.,) ;  Boneton  t».  Welsh,  3  Bing., 
N.  C;  688;  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.,);  Hartley  vs.  Case,  4  Bam.  &  0.,  339;  Gilbert  iw.  Dennis, 
3  Met.,  495;  Townsend  tw.  Lorain  Bank,  2  Ohio  State,  865 ;  Armstrong  w.  Thruston, 
U  Md.,  148 ;  Graham  vs.  Sangston,  1  Md.,  60 ;  Arnold  t9.  Kinloch,  60  Barb.,  44; 
Ething  C8.  Schaylkill  Bank,  2  Barr,  366;  Sinclair  vs.  Lynch,  1  Speare,  244;  Clark  vs. 
Eidridge,  13  Met.,  96 ;  Pinkham  vs.  Macy,  9  Id.,  174 ;  Lockwood  vs.  Crawford,  18 
Conn.,  361.  In  Mills  vs.  Bank  United  States,  11  Wheat.,  431;  cited  in  a  previoas 
note,  it  is  said  cbiUr  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  "  the  mere,  naked  fact  of  non-pay- 

^ • —  —  ■-  ■  _         -  ^  ■_■___■  — . 

*See  previous  note.  ^Mussen  vs.  Lake,  4  Howard,  262. 

•Stocken  vs.  Collin,  9  C.  P.,  663,  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.,) ;  7  M.  &  W.,  616,  S.  C;  Wood- 
thorpe  vs.  Lawes,  2  M.  &  W.,  109 ;  Shelton  tw.  Braithwaite,  7  M.  &  W.,  436;  Edmunds 
««.  Cat€8,  2  Jurist,  183;  Lewis  vs.  Gomperti,  6  M.  &  W.,  400;  King  vs.  Bickley,  2  Q. 
B.,  419;  Rowland  vs.  Springett,  14  M.  &  W.,  7,  (E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Smith  vs.  Boneton, 
1  Hurl.  <Sk  W.,  3. 

'Armstrong  vs.  Christian!,  6  C.  B.,  687,  (67  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Hedger  vs.  Stevenson,  2 
M.  &  W.,  71 9  ;  6  Dowl,  77L 

H^rugeon  vs.  Smith,  6  Ad.  &  EL,  499,  (33  E.  a  L.  R.) ;  2  Nev.  &  P.,  303;  Everard 
a.  Watnon,  1  Ellis  &  B.,  801.  'Boneton  vs.  Welsh,  3  Bing.,  N.  C,  688. 

^•Bobson  t».  Curiewis,  Car.  &  M.,  378 ;  S.  C,  2  Q.  B.,  421. 
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And  likewise  ^^  protested '^  in  the  case  of  promissory  notes  and  in- 
land bills/  as  well  as  of  foreign  bills.^ 

§  7.  There  is  conflict  of  authority  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  indorser  is  discharged  by  a  misstatement  in  the  notice  of  the  time 
of  presentment  or  protest^  when  in  fact  there  had  been  no  irregu- 
larity. Some  cases  hold  that,  if  he  were  not  misled,  the  notice  is 
valid;'  but  others  decide  it  to  be  invalid,  it,  in  fact,  communicates  to 
the  party  that  he  is  discharged  in  stating  presentment  or  protest  at 
an  improper  time/ 

Where  there  was  a  misstatement  in  the  notice  of  the  party  on  whose 
behalf  it  was  given,  it  was  held  that  the  notice  was  not  thereby 
wholly  avoided;  but  the  party  giving  it  was  placed  in  the  same  situ- 
ation as  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was  given,  as  if  the  representation 
had  been  true.    And,  therefore,  that  defendant  would  be  entitled  to 

ment  is  sufficient.''  This  dictum  is  explained  in  Gilbert  t».  Dennis,  3  Metcalf,  495. 
is  reconcilable  with  the  text,  and  we  concur  fully  in  what  is  said  by  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in 
the  latter  case.  Says  he,  speaking  of  the  case  of  Mills  vs.  Bank  United  States:  "In 
the  case,  then  before  the  Court,  the  notice  contained  a  full  and  precise  statement  of 
the  presentment,  demand  and  non-payment  by  the  maker.  The  objection  with  which 
the  Court  were  dealing  was,  that  the  notice  did  not  specify  the  time  and  place  of 
demand.  The  answer  made  was,  that  such  particularity  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
is  sufficient  that  it  states  the  fact  of  non-payment.  Applied  to  the  facts  of  that  case 
it  may  be  construed  to  mean  non-payment  after  due  presentment.  So  when  the  learned 
Judge  speaks  of  the  practice  of  commercial  cities,  he  speaks  of  notice  of  the  mere 
naked  non-payment,  in  contradistinction  to  stating  in  the  notice,  the  mode  and  place 
of  demand.  That  such  is  the  meaning,  may  be  inferred  from  the  passage  before  cited» 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  object  of  the  notice,  which  is  to  inform  the  indorser  that 
payment  has  been  refused  by  the  maker.  Refusal  implies  non-payment  on  demand, 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  render  a  presentment  and  demand  unnecessary.  Indeed, 
in  many  cases,  simple  notice  of  non-payment  is  notice  of  dislionor;  as  where  the  note 
is  in  terms,  or  by  usage  or  special  agreement,  payable  at  a  fiank,  a  notice  stating  the 
date  and  terms  of  the  note,  showing  that  it  has  become  due,  and  averring  that  it  is  un- 
paid, is  equivalent  to  an  averment  that  it  is  dishonored." 

^Pars.  N.  &  B.,  471;  Mills  vs.  Bank  United  States,  11  Wheat.,  431;  Bank  of  Alex- 
andria vs.  Swann,  9  Pet.,  33 ;  Brewster  vs.  Arnold,  1  Wise,  264 ;  Kilgore  vs.  Buckley, 
14  Conn.,  362;  Smith  vs.  Little,  10  N.  H.,  526;  Howe  tw.  Bradley,  19  Maine,  31; 
Cook  tw.  Litchfield,  5  Sandf.,  330;  5  Seld.,  279;  Youngs  vs.  Lee,  2  Kernan,  551; 
Housatonic  Bank  vs.  Laflin,  5  Cush.,  546;  Beals  vs.  Peck,  12  Barb.,  445 ;  Denegre  w. 
Hiriart,  6  La.,  Ann.,  100;  Burgess  vs.  Yreeland,  4  N.  J.,  71 ;  Contra.  Piatt  vs.  Drake» 
1  Doug.,  Mich.,  296. 

"Crawford  vs.  Branch  Bank,  7  Ala.,  205;  Spies  ts.  Newberry,  2  Doug.,  (Mich.,)  495. 

"Ontario  Bank  vs.  Petrie,  3  Wend.,  456;  Crocker  vs.  Getchell,  23  Maine,  392;  Byles 
on  Bills,  Sharswood's  ed.,)  417 ;  note  1. 

^fiouth  vs.  Robertson,  11  Smedes  &  M.,  362;  Etting  vs.  Schuylkill  Bank,  2  Penn., 
State,  355;  Bansom  vs.  Mock,  2  Hill,  587 ;  Townsend  vs.  Lorain  Bank,  2  Ohio,  State» 
345 ;  1  Parsons'  N.  &  B.,  476. 
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every  defense  against  the  plaintiflF  that  he  would  have  had  if  the 
Dotice  had  been  given  by  the  party  named.^ 

§•8.  As  to  the  statement  that  the  holder  looks  to  the  party  to 
whom  notice  is  sent  for  payment^  the  express  statement  in  the  notice 
to  this  effect  was^  as  it  might  seem,  formerly  held  necessary;^  but  the 
prevailing  rule  at  the  present  time  is^  that  the  mere  fact  of  giving  no- 
tice to  the  party  implies  that  he  is  looked  to  for  payment.^ 

Who  may  give  Notice  op  Dishonor 

§  9.  The  notice  of  dishonor  should  emanate  from  the  holder  of 
the  instrument  at  the  time  of  its  dishonor  and  should  be  communi- 
cated to  all  the  parties  whom  he  means  to  hold  liable  for  its  payment. 
But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  come  from  him,  for 
the  holder  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  notice  given  in  due  time  by  any 
party  to  the  instrument  who  would  be  liable  to  him  if  he,  the  holder, 
had  himself  given  him  notice  of  dishonor.*  Thus  if  the  holder  duly 
notifies  the  sixth  indorser,  and  he  the  fiflh,  and  he  the  fourth,  and  so 
on  to  the  first,  the  latter  will  be  liable  to  all  the  parties.*.    The  liabil- 

^Hmrrison  t«.  Ruscoe,  15  M.  &  W.,  231. 

*rindal  vs.  Brown,  1  T.  R.,  169;  Solarte  t».  Palmer,  7  Bing.,530,  (20  E.  0.  L.  B.) 

^n  Bank  United  States  vs.  Carneal,  2  Petera,  543,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
said:  ''A  suggestion  has  been  made  at  the  bar,  that  a  letter  to  the  indorser,  stating 
the  demand  and  dishonor  of  the  note,  is  not  suflScient,  unless  the  party  sending  it 
aim  informs  the  indorser  that  he  is  looked  to  for  payment.  Bat  when  such  notice  is 
sent  by  the  holder,  or  by  his  order,  it  necessarily  implies  such  responsibility  over. 
For  what  other  purpose  could  it  be  sent  ?  We  know  of  no  rule  that  requires  any 
fi)rmal  declaration  to  be  made  to  this  effect.  It  is  sufficient,  if  it  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  notice."  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  vs.  Seawell,  2  Hawks., 
560;  Warren  vs.  Oilman,  5Shep.,  360;  Shrievem.  Duckham,  1  Litt.,  194;  Cowles  vs. 
Harts,  3  Conn.,  517;  Townsend  vs.  Lorain  Bank,  2  Ohio  State,  345;  Burgess  vs,  Yiee- 
land,  4  N.  J.,  71;  Barstow  ts.  Hiriart,  6  La.,  Ann.,  98;  Story  on  Promissory  Notes, 
.1353;  Furze  vs.  Sharwood,  2  Q.  B.,  388,  (42  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Chard  vs.  Fox,  14  Q.  B., 
200,  (68  £.  C.  L.  R) ;  Metcalf  vs.  Richardson,  20  Eng.,  L.  &  Eq.,  301 ;  Miera  vs. 
Brown,  ll  Mees.  A  W.,  372;  Caunt  vs.  Thompson,  7  C.  B.,  400,  (62  E.  C.  L.  R.,) ; 
Kuig  vs.  Buckley,  2  Q.  B.,  419,  (42  E.  O  L.  R.,) ;  Thompson  on  BUls. 

*Champman  tw.  Keene,  3  Ad.  &  El.,  193  ;  4  Nev.  &  M.,  607 ;  Lysaght  vs.  Bryant,  9 
a  B.,  46;  S.  C,  2  Carr.  &  K.,  1016  ;  Jameson t».  Swinton,  2  Camp.,  373  ;  Wilson  vs- 
Swabey,  1  Stark.,  34 ;  Stafford  tw.  Yates,  18  Johns-,  327 ;  Bachellor  vs.  Prest,  12 
Pick.;  406 ;  Stanton  vs.  Blossom,  14  Mass.,  116 ;  Bank  U.  S.  vs.  Ooddard,  5  Mason 
366;  Triplett  vs.  Hunt,  3  Dana,  126 ;  Renshaw  vs.  Triplett,  23  Misso.,  213 ;  Whitman 
n.  Farmers'  Bank,  8  Porter,  (Ala.,)  258 ;  Wilson  vs.  Mitchell,  4  Howard,  (Miss.,) 
272 ;  Marr  vs.  Johnson,  9  Yerger,  1 ;  Abat  vs.  Rien,  9  Mart.,  La.,  465 ;  Story  on 
Prom.  Notes,  |  301 ;  Story  on  Bills,  §  304;  1  Parsons,  N.  B.,  503-4;  Tindal  vs. 
Bronn,  1  T.  R.,  167,  and  E-xparte  Barclay,  7  Vesey,  597,  are  overruled. 
'Hilton  w.  Shepherd,  6  East,  14. 
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ity  of  the  party  must  be  fixed  before  he  is  himself  competent  to  give 
notice^  and  that  it  may  enure  to  the  holder's  benefit.^ 

§  10.  It  is  certain  that  notice  from  a  mere  stranger  is  insufficient  ;* 
and  it  is  equally  well  established  that  a  party  to  the  bill^  who  has  been 
discharged  by  laches^  and  who  could  not  in  any  event  sue,  can  not 
give  notice  for  his  own  or  another's  benefit,  he  being  then  a  mere 
stranger  to  the  paper.'  A  creditor  holding  the  paper  as  collateral 
security/  or  a  Bank  or  other  agent  for  collection,*  is  a  holder  for  the 
purposes  of  notice;  and  so  also,  is  he  who  accepts  or  pays  su.'pTa  protest,^ 

The  broad  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  some  of  the  authorities  that 
any  party  to  the  instrument  may  give  notice  '/  but  as  we  have  already 
seen  this  rule  is  certainly  not  without  exception,  for  if  the  party  be  dis- 
charged he  can  no  longer  interfere  .with  the  rights  of  others.  And 
the  proper  limitation  to  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  he  must  be  a  party 
whose  liability  i^  fixed,  and  who  on  the  paper  being  returned  to  him 
when  he  pays  it,  will  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  some  prior 
party.® 

§  11.  It  was  held  in  some  early  cases  that  the  acceptor  of  a  bill 
who  refuses  to  pay  might  give  notice;^  but  the  text- writers  explain 
that  they  must  have  been  cases  in  which  the  holder  constituted  the 

—     n  ■■■—■■  .-■■■-  

^Ljaaght  vs,  Bryant,  9  C.  B.,  46;  Harrison  vs.  Rusooe,  15  M.  &  W.,  231 ;  Thomp- 
BOD  on  Bills,  357,  (Wilson's  ed.,  1865) ;  Bayley  on  BiUs,  254. 

'Stanton  w.  Blossom,  14  Mass.,  116 ;  Ohanoine  vs.  Fowler,  3  Wend.,  173;  Juniata 
Bank  vs.  Hale,  16  Sergt.  &  B.,  157 ;  Brailsford  vs.  W^illiams,  15  Md.,  15G ;  Stewfirt  vs. 
Eennett,  2  Camp.,  177 ;  Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  430. 

•Harrison  vs.  Ruscoe,  15  L.  J.,  Exch.  110,  15  M.  &  W.,  231 .  Turner  vs.  Leech,  4 
B.  A  Aid.,  451 ;  Rowe  vs.  Tipper,  13  C.  B.,  219. 

♦Peacock  vs.  Pursell,  14  C.  B.,  (N.  S.,)  728,  (108  E.  C.  L.  R.) 

*Butler  vs.  Duval,  4  Yerger,  265. 

•Konig  vs.  Bayard,  1  Peters,  262 ;  Martin  t».  IngersoU,  8  Pick.,  1. 

'See  1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  503 ;  Wilson  vs.  Swabey,  1  Stark.,  34 ;  In  Chitty  on  Bills, 
c.  10  p.,  524,  527,  it  is  said :  "  It  suffices  if  it  be  given  after  the  bill  was  dishonored, 
by  any  person,  who  is  a  party  to  the  bill,  or  who  would  on  the  same  being  returned 
to  him,  and  after  paying  it,  be  entitled  to  require  reimbursement."  And  Story 
on  Bills,  i  304,  adopts  the  principle  in  almost  the  identical  language  of  Chitty. 
But  the  substitution  of  "and"  for  the  disjunctive  "or"  would  seem  to  be  the  cor> 
rect  statement  of  the  law  on  the  question — that  the  notice  should  come  from  one 
"  who  is  a  party  to  the  bill  or  note,  and  who  would  on  the  same  being  returned  to 
him,  and  after  paying  it  be  entitled  to  require  reimbursement."  The  authorities  cited 
in  the  next  note  are  to  this  effect. 

"In  Bayley  on  Bills,  it  is  said  (p.  254,  256) :  "  The  notice  must  come  from  the 
holder  or  from  some  party  entitled  to  eaU  for  payment  or  reimbursement."  See  also, 
Cbanoine  vs.  Fowler,  3  Wend.,  173. 

*Shaw  vs.  Craft,  Chitty  on  Bills,  333 ;  Rosher  vs.  Kieran,  4  Camp.,  87. 
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acceptor  his  agent  for  that  purpose,  and  we  cannot  perceive  how  they 
can  be  sustained  on  any  other  ground.^  There  are  also  cases  which 
hold  that  the  maker  of  a  note  may  give  notice;'  but  he  like  the  ac- 
ceptor is  the  principal  debtor,  and  it  is  a  departure  from  the  whole 
theory  of  notice  for  the  debtor  to  undertake  to  state  to  whom  his 
creditor  will  look  for  payment.  These  cases  have  probably  been 
founded  on  the  too  general  language  of  the  text-writers  already  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes. 

§  12.  Notice  given  by  an  agent  is  the  same  as  if  by  the  holder  him- 
self;  and  it  may  be  either  in  the  agent^s  name'  or  in  the  name  of  an- 
other party.*  The  notary  to  whom  the  bill  or  note  has  been  given 
for  presentment  may,  as  the  agent  of  the  holder,  give  notice  f  but  it 
is  no  part  of  his  official  duty;^  and  a  bank  holding  a  bill  or  note  for  col- 
lection, or  its  officers  or  agents,  should  as  a  matter  of  duty,  give  the 
notice  necessary.^  Any  person,  indeed,  in  whose  hands  the  bill  law- 
fully is,  may  give  the  notice  as  holder  or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and,  if  as  agent,  a  verbal  authority  from  the  holder  is  sufficient.^ 

§  13.  A  banker  with  whom  a  bill  or  note  is  deposited  to  pre- 
sent for  acceptance  or  payment,  or  any  agent  to  whom  it  is  in- 
dorsed for  collection,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  holder  for  the 
purposes  of  notice,  and  has  the  same  time  to  notify  his  principal  and 
the  principal  the  prior  parties  as  if  such  banker,  or  agent,  were  the 
real  owner.'    The  same  rule  applies  to  the  several  branch  banks  of  the 


'fijles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  431-32;  Bayley  on  Bills,  254,  (5th  ed.;) 
Thompton  on  Bills,  359,  (Wilson's  ed.,  1865;)  1  Parsons'  N.  &  B.,  505. 

'First  National  Bank  w.  Byerson,  23  Iowa,  508;  Glasgow  t».  Pratte,  8  Miaso.,  336. 

'Wnodthorpe  w.  Lawes,  2  M.  &  W.,  109. 

^Rogerson  «.  Hare,  1  Jur.,  71 ;  Harrison  vs,  Rascoe,  15  M.  &  W.,  231 ;  Byles  on 
Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  432. 

*Smede8  ra.  Utica  Bank,  20  Johns.,  372;  S.  C,  3  Cowen,  662  ;  Bank  of  Utica  w. 
Smith,  18  Johns.,  230;  Safford  w.  Wyckoff,  1  Hill,  (N.  Y.)  11;  Ck)wperthwaite 
c&  Sheffield,  1  Sandf.,  416;  Crawford  vs.  Branch  Bank,  7  Alabama,  205;  Shed  vs.  Brett, 
1  Pick,  401 ;  Fulton  i».  MacCracken,  18  Md.,  528;  Benick  vs.  Bobbins,  28  Misso.,  339. 

'Burke  w.  McKay,  2  Howard,  66;  Harris  w.  Bobinson,  4  Howard,  336. 

'Ogden  w.  Dobbin,  2  Hall,  112 ;  Freemans  Bank  vs.  Perkins,  7  Shepley,  292 ;  Bank 
of  State  of  Missouri  t«.  Yaaghan,  36  Misso.,  90. 

%tory  on  Bills,  {  303 ;  Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  432;  Gowperthwaite  «s. 
Sheffield,  1  Sandf.,  416. 

•Friend  vs.  Wilkinson,  9  Grat.,  31 ;  Neal  t».  Wyatt,  3  Humph.,  125 ;  Gindrat  vs. 
Mechanics'  Bank,  7  Ala ,  324;  Hill  vs.  Planters'  Bank,  3  Humph.,  670 ;  Crocker  vs. 
Getchell,  23  Maine,  392 ;  Sussex  Bank  vs.  Baldwin,  2  Harrison,  487 ;  Bank  United 
States  vs.  Goddard,  5  Mason.,  366;  Church  vs.  Barlow,  9  Pick.,  547 ;  Colt  vs.  Noble,  5 
Mass.,  167 ;  Ogden  vs.  Dobbin,  2  HaU,  112 ;  Howard  vs.  Ives,  1  Hill,  (N.  Y.,)  263 ; 
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8ame  establishment^.  Upon  the  same  principle  where  the  holder  of  a 
bill  employed  an  attorney  to  give  notice  to  an  indoraer^  and  the  attorney 
wrote  to  another  professional  man  requesting  him  to  ascertain  the  in- 
dorsers'  residence,  and  received  an  answer  with  information  on  the  16th 
of  the  month^  which  information  he  communicated  to  his  principal 
on  the  17th^  and  on  the  18th  forwarded  the  letter  containing  notice 
of  dishonor^  it  was  held  sufficient.' 

The  factor,  or  other  agent  or  attorney,  may  not  know  which  of  the 
prior  parties  his  principal  may  desire  to  hold  bound  to  him  ;  or  he 
may  not  know  where  notice  would  find  them,  as  he  has  no  interest  in 
the  bill  or  note,  or  priority  with  the  parties,  and  the  rule  placing  such 
agents  on  the  footing  of  a  distinct  holder;  is  essential  to  the  con- 
venient collection  and  management  of  negotiable  paper. 

§  14.  If  the  holder  be  dead  his  personal  representative  should  give 
notice,  if  there  be  one ;  but  if  none  be  appointed  at  the  time  of  ma- 
turity the  indorser  will  not  be  discharged  if  notice  be  sent  him  in  a 
reasonable  time  afler  an  appointment  is  made.' 

To  Whom  Notice  of  Dishonor  Should  be  Given. 

§  15.  Each  indorser  of  a  bill,  or  note,  is  entitled  to  notice ;  and  so 
also,  is  the  drawer  of  a  bill  payable  to  a  third  party,  as  bills  general- 
ly are.     The  acceptor  of  a  bill  and  the  maker  of  a  note  are  not  en- 
titled to  notice,  they  being  the  primary  debtors. 

The  rule  requiring  notice  to  the  indorsers  of  bills  and  notes,  ex- 
tends to  all  indorsers  whether  they  are  indorsers  for  value,  or  mere 
agents  for  collection.  A  Banking  House,*  or  other  agent,*  merely 
passing  title  to  the  bill,  or  note,  by  indorsement  for  purposes  of  col- 
lection, stands  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  indorser  in  respect  to 
notice. 


Mead  t».  Engs,  5  Cowen,  303;  Sheldon  V8.  Benham,  4  Hill,  (N.  Y.,)  129 ;  Eagle  Bank 
i».  Hathaway,  5  Mete.,  213 ;  Lawson  «s.  Farmers'  Bank,  1  Ohio  State,  206 ;  Langdale 
w.  Trimmer,  15  East,  291 ;  Daly  t».  Slater,  4  Car.  &  P.,  200 ;  Robson  vs.  Bennett,  2 
Taunt.,  388 ;  Haynes  t».  Birks,  2  Bos.  &  P.,  599 ;  Scott  tw.  Lifford,  9  East,  347 ;  Bjlea 
on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  428 ;  Story  on  Bills,  (Bennett's  ed.,)  292. 

iClode  w.  Bayley,  12  M.  &  W.,  51. 

•Firth  iw.  Thrash,  8  B.  &  C,  387  (15  E.  C.  L.  R.);  2  Man.  &  Ry.,  259.  Lord  Ten- 
terden  said :  .  '^  A  banker  who  holds  a  bill  for  a  customer  is  not  bound  to  give  notice 
of  dishonor  on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  is  dishonored.  He  has  another  day;  and 
upon  the  same  principle,  I  think  the  attorney  in  this  case  was  entitled  by  law,  to  be 
allowed  a  day  to  consult  his  client." 

■White  V8.  Stoddard,  11  Gray ;  1  Para.  N.  &  B.,  444,  559. 

*McNeal  w.  Wyatt,  3  Humph.,  125.    See  post. 

•Butler  V8,  Duval,  4  Yerger,  265. 
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Although  a  bill^  or  oote,  is  payable  on  demand,  or  has  been  in- 
dorsed long  after  it  wasdue^  there  must  still  be  a  demand,  and  notice 
of  default,  in  order  to  charge  the  indorser,  because  a  bill  or  note, 
though  overdue,  continues  to  be  negotiable,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
new  bill  payable  on  demand.^  This  principle  seems  clearly  correct, 
though  it  has  been  said  that  in  such  cases  the  party  has  a  reasonable 
time  within  which  to  give  notice,*'  and  even  that  no  notice  at  all  is 
necessary.* 

The  transferrer  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  who  does  not  make 
himself  a  party,  is  not  entitled  to  notice.* 

§  16.  Notice  to  the  agent  of  the  party  for  the  general  conduct  of 
his  business  is  the  same  as  if  given  to  the  principal  in  person.^  But 
notice  to  the  party^s  attorney,  or  solicitor,  unless  he  is  specially  au- 
thorized to  receive  it,  is  insufficient.*  If  an  agent  draw  a  bill  in  his 
own  name  notice  should  be  given  to  him,  and  if  given  to  his  principal 
it  will  be  insufficient,  he  being  no  party  to  the  paper.'  If  the  paper 
be  signed  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  in  the  priucipal's  name,  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  principal,  who  is  the  party  liable.®  Whether 
or  not  the  agent  would  be  regarjied  as  authorized  to  receive  it,  is  ques- 
tioned ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  authority  to  indorse  is  not  au- 
thority of  itself  to  receive  notice.* 

§  17,  In  cases  of  Partnership  notice  must  be  given  to  the  firm — 
but  notice  to  any  one  partner  is  notice  to  the  firm.*®  If  an  indorser 
be  a  member  of  the  firm  the  notice  to  the  firm  is  sufficient.**    If  there 

'Beebe  m.  Brooks,  12  Calif.,  308;  Colt  w.  Barnard,  18  Pick.,  260;  Bishop  vs.  Dex- 
ter, 2  Conn.,  419 ;  Berry  vs.  Bobinson,  9  Johns.,  121 ;  Dwight  tts.  Emerson,  2  N.  H., 
159 ;  Greeley  vs.  Hunt,  ^1  Maine,  455 ;  Eirkpatrick  i».  McCuUough,  3  Humph.,  171 ; 
Adams  vs.  Torbert,  6  Ala..  865 ;  Lock  wood  cs.  Crawford,  18  Conn.,  361 ;  Attwood  vs, 
Hazledon,  3  Bailey,  (8.  C.,)  457 ;  McKlnney  vs.  Crawford,  8  Sergt.  &  B.,  351;  Course 
vs.  Shackelford,  2  >^ott.  &  McC.,  283 ;  Branch  Bank  t».  Gafifrey,  9  Ala.,  153 ;  1  Pars. 
N.  &  B^  620. 

*Van  Hoesen  w.  Van  Alstyne,  3  Wend.,  75. 

KJray  t».  Bell,  3  Rich.,  71 :  O'Neall,  J.;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  519 ;  note  v. 

*Van  Wart  tw.  Wooley,  3  R  &  C,  439. 

H>os8e  vs.  Smithy  1  M.  &  Sel.,  545;  Wilkins  w.  Commercial  Bank,  6  Howard, 
Miss.,  217. 

'Louisiana  State  Bank  vs.  Elleiy,  16  Mart.,  (La.,)  87;  Crosse  vs.  Smith,  1  M.  &  Sel., 
545 ;  Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  498. 

'Grosvenor  vs.  Stone,  8  Pick.,  79.  "Clay  vs.  Oakley,  17  Mart.,  (La.,)  137. 

»VaIk  vt.  Gaillard,  4  Strob.,  99 ;  Wilcox  tw.  Renth,  9  Smedes  &  M.,  476. 

"Bayley,  285;  Story  on  Bills,  ?§299,  305;  Story  on  Notes,  ?308;  Chitty,  355; 
Qowan  vs.  Jackson,  20  Johns,  176 ;  Peoples  Bank  vs.  Eeech,  26  Md.,  521. 

•Rhett  vs.  Poe,  2  Howard,  457. 
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are  joint  indorsers,  not  partners,  notice  must  be  given  to  each  of  them, 
and  notice  to  one  only  would  not  bind  even  him.*  "  If  the  drawer 
of  a  bill,"  said  the  Supreme  Court  in  Rheit  vs.  Poe,  2  How.,  473, 
"be  in  truth  the  partner  of  the  acceptor,  either  generally,  or  in  the 
single  adventure  in  which  the  bill  made  a  part,  in  that  event  notice 
of  dishonor  of  the  bill  by  the  holder  to  the  drawer,  need  not  be  given. 
The  knowledge  of  one  partner  is  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and 
notice  to  the  one  notice  to  the  other." 

§  18.  If  the  party  entitled  to  notice  be  dead  at  the  time  the  bill 
or  note  becomes  payable,  and  this  is  known  to  the  holder,  notice 
should  be  sent  to  his  Executor,  or  Administrator,  if  there  be  any, 
and  it  can  be  ascertained  by  reasonable  inquiry  who  or  where  he  is; 
and  under  such  circumstances  notice  addre&sed  to  the  deceased  by 
name  would  be  insufficient.*  Notice  addressed  to  the  "legal  repre- 
sentative" in  such  case,  would  suffice;^  but  it  has  been  held  that  if 
addressed  to  "the  estate"  it  would  not,  that  term  applying  as  well 
to  the  heir  at  law,  as  to  the  Executor  or  Administrator.*  Notice  to 
one  of  several  executors  or  administrators  is  sufficient."* 

It  is  said  however,  that  in  all  these  cases  reception  by  the  personal 

'  Peoples  Bank  vs.  Keech,  26  Md.,  521 ;  Willis  vs.  Green,  5  Hill,  232;  Shepard 
t».  Ilawley,  1  Conn.,  3f)8;  Boyd  vf.  Orton,  16  Wise,  495;  Dabner  vs.  Slidger,  4 
Rmedes  &  M.,  740 ;  State  Bank  vs.  Slaughter,  7  Blackford  133;  Union  Bank  vs.  Wil- 
lis, 8  Mete,  512  ;  Bank  of  Chenango  vs.  Root,  4  Cowen,  126 ;  Miser  vs.  Trooinger,  7 
Ohio  St.  R.,  288;  Beals  rs.  Peck,  12  Barb.,  245;  Sayrei«  Frick,  7  Watts  &  8.,  383;  Story 
on  Bills,  §199  ;  Wood  vs.  Wood,  1  Harrison,  429;  Contra  Dodge  vs.  Bank  of  Ky.,  2 
A.  K.  Msirsh,  610 ;  Higgins  vs.  Morrison,  4  Dana,  100. 

^Oriental  Bank  vs.  Blake,  22  Pick.,  206;  Barnes  vs.  Reynolds,  4  How.,  (Miss.) 
114;  Cayuga  Co.  Bank  vs.  Bennett.  5  Hill,  236;   1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  501-2. 

'In  Boyd's  AdmV  vs.  City  Savings  Bank,  15  Grat.,  501,  it  appeared  that  Boyd,  the 
indorser  of  the  note,  way  dead  when  it  became  due,  and  was  protested,  and  had  no 
personal  representative.  He  resided  in  Lynchburg  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  his 
family  continued  to  reside  there  until  after  the  protest  of  the  note.  Notice  of  dis- 
honor was  on  the  day  of  protest  deposited  by  the  Notary  in  the  post  office  at  Lynch- 
burg, directed  to  "The  I^gal  Representative  of  James  M.  Boyd,  deceased, Lynch- 
burg;''  and  this  was  all  the  notice  given.  The  <>ourt  of  Appeals  held  that  the  no- 
tice was  sufficient,  saying  that  the  legal  representative  (upon  his  qualification)  was  as 
likely  to  receive  notice  through  this  channel  as  if  it  had  been  left  at  the  late  resi- 
dence of  the  deceajsed  indorser;  and  that  the  former  was  preferable  inasmuch  as  "the 
family  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  the  protest,  might  be  in  a  state  of  deep  affliction 
(occasioned  by  his  recent  death)  when  it  would  be  painful  both  to  them  and  the  No* 
tary  for  him  to  have  to  visit  them  on  a  matter  of  business/'  Pillow  vs.  Hardeman, 
3  Humph.,  538 ;  Planters  Bank  vs.  White,  2  Humph.,  112. 

^Cayuga  County  Bank  vs.  Bennett,  5  Hill,  236 ;  Massachusetts  Bank  vs.  Oliver,  10 
Oush.,  657.  ^BealB  vs.  Peck,  12  Barb.,  245 ;  Lewis  vs.  Bakewell,  6  La.,  Ann.,  359. 
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representative  in  a  reasonable  time  will  be  sufficient^ — curing  all  de- 
fects in  the  sending.^ 

If  there  be  no  personal  representative,  notice  sent  to  the  family 
residence  of  the  deceased  will  be  sufficient;^  and  it  is  likewise  suffi- 
cient if  notice  be  addressed  to  the  deceased  when,  without  negligence, 
the  holder  is  not  aware  of  his  death.^  If  notice  is  left  at  the  family 
residence,  no  personal  representative  having  been  appointed,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  when  one  is  appointed  to  give  him  notice,  the  rights 
of  the  holder  being  fixed  by  his  doing  what  the  circumstauces  re- 
quired when  the  paper  fell  due.* 

§  19.  If  the  party  be  bankrupt  it  is  best  to  give  notice  to  him, 
and  to  his  assignees  also.  If  there  be  as  yet  no  assignees  appointed, 
notice  to  him  is  sufficient;*  and  perhaps  it  might  be  sufficient  even  if 
they  had  been  appointed.**  If  given  to  the  assignees  alone,  it  would 
probably  be  sufficient. 

If  the  bankrupt  has  absconded,  notice  should  be  given  his  assignees, 
if  any  there  be;^  and  if  there  be  none,  to  any  one  representing  his 
estate.^ 

Time  at  which  Notice  should  be  Given. 

§  20.  The  language  of  the  earlier  authorities  was  that  notice  of 
dishonor  should  be  given  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  like  ex- 
pression is  still  sometimes  met  with  f  but  the  period  allowed  the 
holder  is  now  so  definitely  limited  and  fixed  that  this  phrase  is  en- 
tirely too  loose  and  general  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.*^ 


'Cayuga  County  Bank  vi,  Bennett,  5  Hill,  236 ;  1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  502. 

'Merchants  Bank  w.  Birch,  17  Johns,  25 ;  Stewart  m,  Eden,  2  Cain.^  121. 

•Barnes  w.  Reynolds,  4  How.,  (Miss.)  11 4.     ^Merchants  Bank  vs.  Birch,  17  Johns.,  25. 

*Ei  parte  Moline,  19  Vesey,  216.  «1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  500. 

'Rhode  vs.  Proctor,  4  B.  &  C,  517 ;  6  Dow.  &  R.,  61 0.  mid. 

•Story  on  Bills,  ?285 ;  1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  507 ;  Chitty  on  Bills,  ch.  8,  p.  366. 
There  was  formerly  a  statute  in  Virginia  which  allowed  eighteen  months  as  a  reason- 
able time  within  which  to  give  notice  of  protest  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  It  was  con- 
sidered in  SlottM.  Alexander,  1  Wash.;  335  [1794],  in  which  case  the  bill  was  pro- 
tested in  8ept€ml>er,  1787,  and  notice  given  in  June,  1788,  and  the  Court,  by  its  Pres- 
ident, Edmond  Pendleton,  said :  *'  No  facts  being  stated  to  take  this  case  out  of  the  gen- 
eral rale  before  mentioned,  and  established  by  thifi  act  of  Assembly,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  notice  is  reasonable." 

This  statute  was  repealed  in  1792,  and  is  quoted  aa  a  curious  relic.  Both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  formerly  there  was  no  fixed  time  wi  bin  which  it  was  necessary  to 
give  notice;  the  new  rule  is  aa  certain  as  a  statute.    See  Thomson  on  Bills,  346. 

»1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  507. 
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It  is  certain  that  notice  need  not  be  given  on  the  very  day  of  d»- 
honor^  though  the  holder  has  the  option  to  do  so  if  he  pleases;^  and 
in  point  of  fact  it  is  usual  for  the  holder  or  notary  to  prepare  and 
send  notice  forthwith  after  dishonor.  It  is  difficult  to  express  a  pre- 
cise rule  which  will  apply  to  all  cases,  and  to  fix  definitely  wiihin 
•what  time  after  the  day  of  dishonor  the  notice  must  be  sent, — and  it 
•is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  parties,  the 
means  and  frequency  of  communication,  and  the  time  of  departure  of 
the  mails  or  other  conveyance  by  which  notice  may  be  transmitted. 

§  21.  But  where  they  reside  in  the  same  place  the  settled  rule  is 
that  the  holder  has  until  the  expiration  of  the  following  day  to  give 
notice;  and  he  is  not  confined  within  the  business  hours  of  the  day 
to  give  the  notice  at  the  party^s  dwelling.'  He  may  give  it  there  at 
any  time  before  the  hours  of  rest;  but  if  he  gives  it  at  the  place  of 
business  it  must  be  done  during  the  hours  of  business.' 

§  22.  When  the  parties  reside  in  different  places,  and  there  is  mail 
communication  between  them,  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  is,  that  the  notice  should  be  deposited  in  the  post  in  time 
to  be  sent  by  the  mail  of  the  day  after  dishonor,  provided  such  mail 
is  not  closed  before  early  and  convenient  business  hours  of  that  day; 
in  which  case  it  must  be  sent  by  the  next  mail  thereafter/ 

In  other  words,  the  notice  must  be  sent  by  the  first  mail  which 
leaves  after  the  day  of  dishonor  is  past,  and  does  not  close  before 
early  and  convenient  business  hours  of  the  day  succeeding  the  day  of 
dishonor;  the  design  of  the  law  being  to  afford  the  holder  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mail  the  notice  on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  dishonor. 

This  rule  is  sanctioned  by  numerous  and  eminent  authorities,  and 

»Hine  w.  Allelj,  4;  B.  &  Ad.,  624  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.);  Hume  w,  Peploe,  8  East,  169 ; 
Ex  parte  Moline,  19  Vesey,  216;  Coleman  t«.  Carpenter,  9  Barr,  178;  Price  tw.  Young, 
1  McCord,  339;  Story  on  Bills,  §290;  Chitty  on  Bills,  chap.  10,  p.  510;  Byles  on  Bills, 
-(Sharswood's  ed.,)  428;  Bank  of  Alexandria  is.  Swann,  9  Peters,  33;  Lenox  i».  Rob- 
-erts,  2  Wheat,  373. 

'Jameson  i».  Swinton,  2  Taunt,  224;  Bayley  on  Bills,  176. 

'Adams  w.  Wright,  14  Wisconsin,  408;  Cayuga  Co.  Bank  t».  Hunt,  2  Hill  (N.  Y.,) 
635;  Crosse  tv.  Smith,  1  Maule  &  S.,  545;  Gamett  vs.  Woodcock,  6  Maule  &  S.,  44; 
Parker  w.  Gordon,  7  East,  385;  Allen  vs.  Edmundson,  2  Carr.  &  K.,  547;  Story  on 
Bills,  §290. 

^FuUerton  ts.  Bank  U.  S.,  1  Peters,  605;  Bank  of  Alexandria  w.  Swann,  9  Peters, 
33;  Lenox  tw.  Roberts,  2  Wheat.,  373;  U.  S.  »«.  Barker,  12  Wheat,  559,  4  Wash.,  465. 
These  cases  do  not  state  the  rule  as  broadly  as  laid  down  in  the  text,  but  they  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  it  as  explained  in  the  case  of  Lawsen  w.  Farmer's  Bank,  1  Ohio 
State,  206 — a  moot  learned  and  instructive  case  on  the  sulject  of  notice. 
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it  seems  to  us  adopts  the  only  principle  which  may  be  safely  followed 
in  all  cases.^ 

Chancellor  Kent  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  mail  the  notice  at  any  time  on  the  day  after  dishonor^^  but 
this  is  a  greater  relaxation  than  the  leading  cases  recognize,  and  is 
going  further  than  necessary  to  extend  a  liberal  time  to  the  holder.^ 
In  many  cases  it  is  said  that  notice  must  be  sent  by  the  mail  of  the 
next  day  after  dishonor;  but  roost  of  these  cases,  as  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Parsons,  were  cases  which  held  that  notice  so  sent  is  suflicient, 
which  is  undoubtedly  true.*  "  By  the  next  practicable  mail,"  after 
the  day  of  dishonor,  is  the  language  adopted  by  a  number  of  author- 
ities;* but  they  are  not  altogether  concurrent  in  the  definition  of  the 
phrase,  and  the  rule  of  the  text  seems  less  susceptible  than  any  other 
of  misinterpretation,  or  of  working  injustice  to  any  of  the  parties. 

So  that  the  notice  goes  by  some  mail  of  the  day  after  dishonor,  it 
is  not  material  by  which  mail  of  that  day,  and  that  a  mail  left  earlier 
than  that  by  which  notice  was  conveyed,  makes  no  difference.^  Cer- 
tainly, it  must  go  by  the  mail  of  the  next  day  (if  it  leave  not  too 
early  as  we  have  said);  or  if  there  be  no  mail  next  day,  it  must  go 
by  the  next  mail  thereafter.' 

§  23.  What  hour  of  the  next  day  after  dishonor  may  be  consider- 
ed as  reasonjibly  early  and  convenient  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule 
must  depend  upon  the  habits  of  the  busine^  community  in  each 
place;  and  no  precise  hour  can  be  arbitrarily  named.  If  the  mail 
closes  before  early  business  hours  of  the  day  after  dishonor,  whether 

^Farmer's  Bank  f».  Duvall,  7  Gill  A  J..  78;  Lawsen  o«.  Farmer's  Bank,  1  Ohio 
State,  206;  Oirter  t».  Burley,  9  N.  H.,  558;  SuHsex  Bank  v$.  Baldwin,  2  Harrison,  487; 
Wemple  tai.  Dangerfield,  2  Smedes  &  M.,  445;  Downs  i».  Planters  Bank,  1  Smede  & 
M.,  261;  Mitchell  t».  Cross,  2  R.  I.,  437;  Burgess  r«.  Vreeland,  4  N.  J.,  71;  Howard, 
n.  Ives,  1  Hill,  (N.  Y.,)  263;  Hailford  Bank  rs.  Stedman,  3  Conn.,  489;  Chick  w. 
Pil'gbury,  24  Maine,  458;  Eagle  Bank  vs.  Ohapin,  3  Pick,  180;  Mancliester  Bank  tw. 
Fellows,  8  Foster,  302;  1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  511;  Redfie'd  <&  Bigelow's  Leading  Gases 
393;  1  American  Lead.  Cases,  390;  Story  on  Bilk,  §288;  Darlishrie  tw.  Parker,  6  East, 
3;  Haynes  ct.  Birks,  3  Bos.  <&  Pull,  599. 

»3  Kent  Com.,  106,  note  e.  'l  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  508-9. 

nPai^nsN.&B.,510,  511. 

^Haikkell  vs.  Boardman,  8  Allen,  40,  in  which  case  Bigelow  C.  J.,  said :  "  The  rule  is  that 
notice  should  go  by  the  next  practicable  post  after  the  holder  received  notice  of  dis- 
honor of  the  note.'' 

'Whitewell  tw.  Johnson,  17  Mass.,  449;  Lawson  tw.  Farmer's  Bank,  1  Ohio  State, 
206;  Howard  vs.  Ives,  1  Hill,  N.  Y.,  263;  Housatonic  Bank  tw.  Laflin,  5  Cush.,  546; 
Goodman  vs.  Norton,  17  Maine,  381.  ''Knott  tw.  Venable,  42  Ala.,  186. 
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it  be  during  the  night  before/  or  at  three/  four/  five*  or  six*  oMock 
A.  M.,  thereof,  the  notice  need  not,  under  the  rule,  be  sent  thereby. 
Seven  o'clock  seems  debatable,*  at  least  the  hour  is  not  clearly 
within  early  business  hours,  unless  at  some  particular  localities;  and 
sun-rise  is  certainly  too  soon/ 

Of  course  three  p.  m.  would  be  too  late;*  and  ii  has  been  held  that 
where  the  mail  closes  at  half  past  ten  A.  M.,  notice  should  have  been 
sent  by  \tf  so  where  it  closed  at  ten  A.  M./"  and  likewise  where  it 
closed  at  ten  minutes  past  nine  A.  M."  But  in  another  locality  half 
past  nine  A.  M.,  was  thought  unreasonably  early;**  while  in  another 
still  it  has  been  held  that  proof  that  the  notice  was  deposited  in  the 
post  at  nine  A.  m.,  was  insufficient.** 

§  24.  Christmas  day,  Sunday,"  the  Fourth  of  July'*  or  any  day  of 
public  thanksgiving/*  or  of  religious  festival,*^  (upon  which  a  man  is 
forbidden  by  his  religion  to  transact  secular  aifairs)  is  counted  out  of 
the  computation  of  time  within  which  notice  must  be  given.  But 
notice  is  not  invalid  because  given  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or  other 
holiday/®  and  although  notice  need  not  be  forwarded  until  the  day 
after  dishonor  or  of  its  reception,  still  it  is  liot  irregular,  or  impro- 
per to  do  so  if  the  party  chooses,  the  time  being  allowed  for  his  con- 

'See  Ante  §;  Ceill  vn.  Jeremy,  Moody  &  M.,  61.  'Mitchell  t«.  Cross,  2  R.  I. 

*Wemple  i».  Dangerfield,  2  Smedes  &  M.,  445. 

*West  v«.  Brown,  6  Ohio  State,542. 

^Chick  m.  Pillsbury,  24  Maine,  458;  Davis  tw.  Hanly,  7  Eng.,  (Ark.,)  645. 

•In  Stephenson  vs,  Dickson,  24  Penn.  St.,  7  o'clock  was  held  not  an  unreasonably 
early  hour;  but  in  Commercial  B.nnk  i«  King,  3  Rob.,  (La.,)  it  was  held  certainly 
sufficient  to  show  that  notice  was  deposited  on  the  post  at  seven  o'clock. 

'Deminds  w.  Kirk  man,  1  Smedes  &  M.,  644. 
^Seventh  Ward  Bank  vs.  Ilanrick,  2  Story,  416. 

•U.  S.  vs.  Barker,  4  Wash.  C.  C,  464;  12  Wheat.,  659. 

"Haskell  i».  Boardman,  8  Allen,  38. 

"Lawson  w.  Farmers'  Bank,  1  Ohio  Slate,  206. 

^*Bur(?e»*  vs.  Vreeland,  4  New  Jersey,  71;  so  in  England  half  past  nine  was  held  too 
early;  Ilawkcs  vs.  Salter,  4  Bing.,  7151  (13  E.  C.  L.  R;)  Byleson  Bills,  426. 

"Downs  vs.  Planters  Bank,  1  Smedes  &  M.,  261. 

'♦Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  429;  Chitty  on  Bills,  {13th  Am.  ed.,)  551,  552;  1 
Pars.,  N.  &  B.,  515. 

"Cuyler  vs.  Stevens,  4  Wend.,  566.  "Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  429. 

"Linds  vs.  Unsworth,  2  Camp.,  602;  Martin  to.  Ingersoll,  8  Pick,,  1. 
'^Deblieux  to.  Bullard,  1  Rob.,  (La.,)  66;  in  this  case  it  was  said  it  might  be  given 
on  Sunday. 
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venience.*  If  notice  is  received  on  Sunday  it  need  not  be  forwarded 
until  the  Tuesday  following  as  he  is  not  bound  to  open  the  letter  con- 
taining it,  or  to  recognize  it  until  Monday;*  and  if  received  on  Satur- 
day it  need  not  be  forwarded  until  Monday.' 

Each  Holder  has  a  Day. 

§  25.  The  party  receiving  the  notice  may  desire  to  communicate 
it  to  parties  antecedent  to  him,  and  others  before  him  likewise  to 
transmit  it  to  those  antecedent  to  them.  In  such  cases,  the  general 
rule,  also,  is  that  each  successive  party  who  receives  notice  of  dis- 
honor is  entitled  to  a  full  day  to  transmit  it  to  any  antecedent  party 
who  is  chargeable  over  to  him  upon  payment  of  the  bill  6r  note.* 
So  that,  if  a  party  receives  notice  on  one  day  he  is  not  bound  to 
forward  it  to  a  prior  indorser  until  the  next  day,  and  not  then  if  the 
mail  leaves  before  early  business  hours. 

Upon  receiving  notice  of  dishonor  the  indorser  should — if  there  be 
prior  parties  whom  he  wishes  to  hold  liable — immediately  notify,  not 
only  the  one  immediately  antecedent  to  him,  but  all  of  them;  for 
otherwise  by  the  neojligence  of  his  previous  indorser,  or  of  some  one 
of  the  successive  indorse rs,  he  may  lose  recourse  against  some  or  all 
of  them  but  the  one  notified  by  him. 

§  26.  The  over- diligence  of  one  party  to  a  bill  or  note  in  giving 
notice  can  not  supply  the  lack  of  diligence  in  another;  and  though 
the  drawer  or  indorser  sought  to  be  charged,  received,  the  notice  as 
early  as  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  it  had  it  passed  in  due  course 
through  the  intermediate  parties;  yet  the  holder  in  order  to  bind  him 
must  show  due  diligence  in  each  and  every  one  of  such  intermedi- 


^Buflsard  t«.  Levering,  6  Wheaton,  102;  Lindenberger  rs.  Beall,  6  Wheaton,  104; 
Ciirrjr  w.  Bank  of  Mobile,  8  Porter,  (Ala.,)  360;  McClane  va.  Fitch,  4  B.  Monroe,  699 
Coleman  vs.  Carpenter,  9  Penn.  State,  178;  Ilaslett  rs.  Ehrick,  1  Notl  &  McC,  1»6 
Corp  t».  M'Comb,  1  Johns.  Cas.,  328;  Smith  vs.  Little,  10  N.  IL,  526;  Lawson  va. 
Parmere'  Bank,  1  Ohio  State,  206. 

'Bay  ley  on  Bills,  172;  Bray  tw.  Had  wen,  5  Maule,  68;  1  Parpons,  N.  «&  B.,  515; 
Wright  eg.  Shawcroes,  2  Bam.  &  Aid.,  501,  note;  Haynes  tw.  Birks,  3  B.  4&  P.,  599; 
Chitty  on  Bills,  (13  Am.  ed,)  551. 

"Howard  V8.  Ives,  1  Hil',  263;  Friend  t».  Wilkinson,  9  Grat.,  31. 

*JameiK)n  is.  Swinton,  2  Taunt ,  224;  Geill  t«.  Jeremy,  1  Mood.  &  Malk.,  61;  Rowe, 
«.  Tipper,  13  0.  B.,  249;  Lawson  t>«.  Farmers'  Bank,  1  Ohio  State.  206;  See  1  Pars., 
N.  &  B.,  513,  and  cases  cited;  Story  on  Bills,  J  291;  Bjles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,) 
430;  Smith  vs.  Mercantile  Law,  149;  Simpson  ts.  Turney,  5  Humph.,  419. 
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ate  parties,^  "If,"  said  Tucker,  P.,  in  Brovm  vs,  Fergusons^  4  Leigh., 
37,  "there  be  a  defect  in  any  link  of  the  chain  of  notices  it  is  fatal 
to  the  holders  demand.  We  can  not  eke  out  the  under-diligence  of 
one  party  by  the  over-diligence  of  another  *  *;  for  as  the  recourse 
of  any  immediate  indorser  against  those  who  lie  behind  him  arises 
from  his  own  liability  to  pay  the  bill  to  him  to  whom  he  passed  it, 
the  laches  which  takes  away  his  liability  takes  away  theirs  also." 
Nor  can  any  party  by  waiving  his  own  discharge  and  paying  the 
the  bill  or  note,  waive  the  discharge  of  antecedent  parties.* 

§  27.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill  protested  in  one  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  party  entitled  to  notice  resides  in  some  other  national- 
ity, it  is  sufficient  to  send  notice  by  the  first  regular  ship;  and  it  is 
no  objection  that  if  sent  by  a  chance  ship  it  would  reach  him  sooner.* 
It  should  be  sent  by  the  ship  going  to  the  port  at  which  the  party 
resides,  or  to  some  neighboring  or  convenient  port  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  transportation  of  letters  of  business,  if  a  reasonable 
time  before  its  departure  is  left  for  writing  and  forwarding  the 
notice.* 

If  the  party  delay  sending  notice  until  after  a  regular  ship  to  the 
place  where  notice  is  addressed  has  departed  sending  it  by  the  next 
ship  will  be  too  late  unless  the  delay  be  excused  by  circumstances.* 

^Brown  iv».  Fergusons,  4  I^igh,  37;  Simpson  r«.  Turney,  5  Humph.,  419;  Smith  <«. 
Roach,  7  B.  Monroe,  17;  Whitman  m.  Farmers'  Bank,  8  Porter,  (Ala.,)  258;  Etiing 
w.  Schuylkill  Bank,  2  Barr.,  355;  Fitchburg  Bank  t«.  Perley,  2  Allen;  433;  Ameri- 
can Life  Ins.  Co.  w,  Emerson,  4  Smedes  &  M.,  177;  Carter  rs.  Burley,  9  N.  H.,  55^ 
Manchester  Bank  w.  Fellows,  8  Foster,  302;  Kennedy  i».  Geddcs,  8  Porter,  (Ala.,) 
263;  Rowe  iw.  Tipper,  13  C.  B.,  249,  (76  E.  C.  L.  R.;)  1  Pars.,  N.  &  B.,  514;  Story  on 
Bills,  g  294. 

Turner  vs.  Leach,  4  B.  &  Aid.,  451,  (6  E  C.  L.  R.) 

•Muilman  t».  D'Ecjuino,  2  H.  Black,  565;  Darbishire  vs.  Parker,  6  Ea«»t.,  3.  In 
Slainback  t«.  Bank  of  Virginia,  11  Grat.,  260;  a  bill  drawn  by  a  house  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  on  a  house  in  London  was  protested  for  non-acceptance  on  5th  April,  1843. 
The  next  Cunard  steamer  sailed  from  Liverpool  fur  the  United  States  on  the  19th  and 
notice  of  dJKhonor  was  sent  by  it.  At  that  time  the  Cunard  line  carried  the  mail  be- 
tween the  two  countries  under  a  contract  with  the  British  Government,  and  it  was 
the  usual  mode  of  transmitting  letters.  There  were,  however,  regular  lines  of  sail- 
ing packets  between  Iy)ndon  and  Liverpool  and  the  United  States,  for  which  letter  bags 
were  made  up  at  the  London  P.  O.,  and  such  packets  sailed  from  London,  or  Liver- 
pool on  the  7th,  10th  and  17th  of  April,  1843.  But  it  was  probable  that  the  steamer 
of  the  19th  would  arrive  before  any  of  them.  The  notice  was  held  duly  transmitted, 
Samuels  J.  saying  that  any  other  course  would  have  sacrificed  the  object  of  the  law. 
Byleson  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  421;  Bayley  on  Bills,  179. 

*Story  on  Bills,  J  286;  1  Pars.,  N.  &  B.,  485,  note. 

^Leiox  w.  Levcrett,  10  Mass.,  1. 
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How  Given  When  Parties  Reside  in  Same  Place. 

§  28,  When  the  parties  reside  in  the  same  city  or  town,  the  party 
is  as  a  general  rule,  entitled  to  personal  notice  verbal  or  written,  or  a 
written  notice  must  be  left  at  his  dwelling-house  or  place  of  business. 
And  notice  by  mail  in  such  a  case,  will  be  insuiBcient/  unless  its  re- 
ception in  due  time  be  proved,^  but  if  the  instrument  was  protested 
by  a  notary  at  a  place  different  from  that  of  the  parties'  residence  the 
mail  may  then  be  used.'  And  the  notice  may  be  deposited  in  the  post- 
ofBce  at  the  place  of  protest,  or  at  the  place  of  the  indorser's  residence, 
if  in  due  season.* 

This  at  least  is  the  rule  in  America,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
law  in  all  of  the  States,  except  where  it  has  been  changed  by  statute, 
or  some  modification  has  been  made  by  the  courts  in  consequence  of 
the  growth  of  large  cities.  In  London,  and  in  England  indeed,  the 
use  of  the  post-oflBce  is  recognized  as  the  proper  means  of  transmis- 
sion to  a  party  residing  in  the  same  place,  the  rule  growing  out  of 
the  speedy  delivery  of  communications  by  mail  and  by  the  conven- 
ient arrangements  of  the  postal  service.*  In  our  large  commercial 
cities  the  English  rule  is  equally  applicable,  and  in  New  York  it  has 
been  adopted  by  statute.  The  requirement  that  notice  should  be 
sent  otherwise  than  by  post  ''has  lost  its  reasonable  force  and  exists 
only  by  authority;"*  and  tlie  courts  are  indisposed  to  extend  it.  In 
Scotland  the  post  is  used  in  Edinburgh  for  this  purpase.^ 

Use  of  the  Penny  Post. 

§  29.  The  rule  is  subject  to  the  exception  in  the  United  States 
that  in  cities  where  there  is  a  penny-post,  or  a  free  post  established 
and  regulated  by  laws  adapted  to  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of  the 

■ —  -  • 

'Bowling  vs.  Harriflon,  6  Howard,  248;  Williams  i».  Bank  U.  S.,  2  Peters  96;  Bus- 
sard  rs.  Levering,  6  Wheat.,  104;  Nashville  Bank  r«.  Bennett,  1  Yerger,  166;  Boyd 
f3.  City  Savings  Bank,  15  Grat.,  501;  Pierce  vs.  Pendar,  5  Meiealf,  352;  Shellbnrne 
Falls  National  Bank  vs.  Townsley,  102  Mass.,  177;  Story  on  Bills,  i  312;  1  Pars.,  N.  & 
B.,  482;  Byl&ton  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  422. 

*Cabat  Bank  vs.  Warner,  10  Allen,  524. 

'Hartford  Bank  vs.  Stedman,  3  Conn.,  489;  Manchester  Bank  vs.  Fellows,  8  Foster, 
302;  Warren  vs.  Oilman,  17  Maine,  360;  Greene  vs.  Farley,  20  Ala.,  322;  Eagle  Bank 
vs.  Hathaway,  5  Mete,  212. 

•Foster  vs.  McDonald,  8  Ala.,  376;  Timms  w.  Delisle,  5  Blackt.,  447;  Contra 
M'Crummen  vs.  M'Crummen,  17  Mart.,  (La.,)  158;  Patrick  vs.  Beasley,  6  Howard 
(Miss.,)  609.  *1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  481. 

•1  American  Lead.,  Cas.,  403;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  484;  Bedfield  &  Bigelow  Lead., 
Gas.,  381;  Eagle  Bank  vs.  Hathaway,  5  Met.,  212.  'Thomson  on  Bills,  339* 


J 
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mails;  and  especially  if  it  be  a  local  custom  to  send  notices  by  that 
means,  it  will  be  Sufficient  to  use  it  for  that  purpose.*  And  where 
there  are  several  distinct  villages,  or  post-offices  in  a  town,  between 
which  there  is  a  regnlar  intercour-e  by  mail,  it  may  he  employed  for 
the  conveyance  of  notice,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  parties 
reside  in  the  same  general  municipality.^ 

And  where  the  indorser  resided  in  the  same  city,  but  ten  miles 
from  the  place  of  protest,  it  has  been  held  allowable  to  use  the  post, 
there  being  at  his  place  of  residence  an  office  at  which  it  was  not 
shown  that  he  did  not  receive  his  mail.^ 

Where  the  parties  reside  in  the  same  town  or  city,  and  the  penny- 
post  is  employed  for  the  communication  of  notice,  it  is  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  cases,  that  notice  should  be  deposited  in  the 
post  in  such  season  that  it  will  be  received  in  due  course  of  delivery 
on  some  part  of  the  next  day.* 

To  What  Place  the  Notice  Should  be  Sent. 

§  30.  If  the  notice  is  not  to  be  given  to  a  party  to  whom  it  is 
necessary  or  allowable  to  transmit  it  by  mail,  it  should  be  sent  to  or 
given  at  his  place  of  domicil,  or  place  of  business;  and  delivery  of 
notice  at  either  will  be  sufficient;*  even  when  they  are  in  different 
towns.®  When  the  party  keeps  a  counting  room  or  other  business, 
and  has  a  private  residence  also,  it  is  usual  to  send  notice  to  the  place 
of  business  rather  than  to  the  dwelling;  and  if  notice  is  so  sent  to  his 
place  of  business  during  hours  when  he  or  some  of  his  people  rcight 
be  reasonably  expected  there,  it  is  suflicient;  it  is  not  necessary  to 

'Shoemaker  iw.  Mechanics'  Bank,  59  Penn.  State,  79;  Walters  vs.  Brown,  16  Md.,  285; 
Pierce  us.  Pendar,  5  Met.,  352;  Ransom  tw.  Mack,  2  Hill,  587;  Story  on  Bi  l8,  ^  289 
291,  382;  3  Kent,  Cora.,  107;  Bank  of  Columbia  i».  Lawrence,  1  Peters,  578;  see  opin- 
ion of  Thompson,  J.,  infra. 

^haylor  »«.  Mix,  4  Allen,  351;  Farmers'  Bank  vs.  Butler,  3  Littell,  498;  Curtis  tw. 
State  Bank,  6  Black.,  312;  Brindley  vs.  Barr,  3  Harring,  (Del.)  419;  Gist  vs.  Lybrand, 
3  Ohio;  307  Louisiana  State  Bank  i;8.  Bowel,  18  Mart.,  (La.)  506;  Bell  vs.  Hagerstown 
Bank,  7  Gill,  216. 

'Paton  i'«.  Lent,  4  Duer,  231 ;  Bendurant  vs,  Everett,  1  Metcalf,  618;  Barret  »s.  Evans, 
28  Missouri,  33] . 

*Sinith  tw.  Miillett,  2  Camp.,  208;  Dobree  vs.  Eastwood,  3  Car.  &  P.,  250 

*Story  on  Bills,  g  297;  3  Kent,  Com.,  106;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  488,  489;  Ireland  t». 
Kip,  10  Johns.,  491;  Vetchten  vs.  Pruyn,  3  Kernan,  549;  Bank  of  Columbia  t».  Law- 
rence, 1  Peters,  578;  Williams  vs.  Bank  U.  S.,  2  Peters,  96;  Sanderson  vs.  Keinstadler, 
31  Missouri,  488;  Kevins  vs.  Bank,  10  Michigan,  547;Grinman  t».  Walker,  9  Iowa,  426. 

'Bank  of  Geneva  vs.  Howlett,  4  Wend.,  328;  Donuer  vs.  Kemer,  21  Wend.,  10. 
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leave  a  written  notice,  or  to  send  to  the  house  where  he  lives.^  This 
has  been  doubted,  and  while  the  law  is  to  this  effect,  in  our  judgment, 
it  might  be  safer  to  send  the  notice  to  the  residence  when  no  one  is 
found  at  the  place  of  business.' 

When  the  party  has  two  or  more  places  of  business  in  the  same 
town,  the  holder  may  send  notice  to  either.' 

§  31.  Notice  left  with  a  clerk  at  the  party's  place  of  business  in 
his  absence,*  or  at  his  place  of  business  without  proof  as  to  the  per- 
son with  whom  it  was  left,*  is  sufficient:  and  proof  that  such  person 
was  not  the  party's  agent  has  been  held  irrelevant,  notice  being  left 
at  the  right  place.® 

If  the  party  be  not  found  at  his  dwelling,  it  is  sufficient  to  leave 
notice  with  his  wife,^  or  with  any  other  person  on  his  premises.* 
A  verbal  message  left  at  the  party's  house  with  his  wife  has  been 
held  sufficient;'  and  the  certificate  of  the  Notary,  ^*left  at  his  house  at 
,"  would  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law.^® 

§  32.  A  room  where  a  party  is  accustomed  to  resort,  but  where  he 
carries  on  no  trade  or  employment,  is  not  his  place  of  business;"  and 
it  has  been  held  that  the  fact  that  the  indorser  occupied  a  room  in 
another's  house  for  settling  up  his  former  business,  and  th«^re  kept 
his  books  of  account,  and  received  his  correspondence,  did  not  con- 
stitute it  his  place  of  business.'*  It  will  not  be  sufficient  merely  to 
leave  notice  in  the  building  in  which  the  party  transacts  business — it 
must  be  at  his  very  place  of  business;*'  nor  to  leave  it  at  the  store  of 

'Bay ley  on  Billn,  p.  176;  Orosse  m.  Smith,  1  Maiile  &  S.,  545;  GoUlftniith  tw.  Blane, 
1  Manle  &  S.,  551;  Bancroft  tw.  Hale,  Holt,  476;  Allen  us.  Edmundson,  Car.  &  K., 
547;  S.ory  on  Billn,  ?300;  Bylea  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.)  423;  Lord  m.  Appleton,  15 
Maine,  579;  State  Rink  vK  Hennen,  16  Mart.,  La.,  226.  »1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  488. 

'Phillips  t??.  Aldewon,  5  Humph.,  403;  Cumra3rcial  Bank  ps.  Strong,  28  Vt.,  316. 

*Ed>«on  t?fl.  Jacobs,  14  La.,  494;  Commercial  Bank  rs.  Gove,  15  La.,  113. 

^Bank  of  Louisiana  vs.  Manaaker,  15  La.,  115;  Mechanics  Banking  Association  tis. 
Placp,  4  Duer,  212.  «Jacob«  t«.  Town,  2  La.,  Ann.,  964. 

'Blakely  vs.  Grant,  6  Mass.,  386;  Fisher  t».  Evans,  5  Binney  542. 

•Cromwell  t».  Hynson,  2  Esp.,  511;  Honsego  m.  Crowne,  2  M.  &  W.,  348. 

•Honsego  w.  Crowne,  2  M,  &  W.,  3i8,  in  which  Ballana,  B.,  said:  "A  person  not 
a  merchant  who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  undertakes  to  have  some  one  at  his  house 
to  answer  any  applicUion  that  may  bo  made  re«pecting  it  when  it  Itecomes  due." 

^^Adams  t».  Wright,  15  Wis.,  408,  but  it  was  held  in  this  case  that  proof  that  notice 
was  left  with  a  boy  in  the  yard,  who  said  that  he  was  the  indorser's  son,  and  who  went 
toward  the  house,  was  insufficient. 

''Stephenson  v$.  Primwse,  8  Porter,  Ala.,  155. 

"Bank  of  Columbia  t».  Lawrence,  1  Peters,  578. 

^Rleinman  is.  Boernstein,  32  Missoari,  311. 
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the  son  of  the  indorser — ^the  latter  residing  in  the  same  building^  but 
having  a  usual  place  of  business  elsewhere.^ 

§  33.  If  the  party  lodge  at  a  private  boarding  house^  it  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  his  dwelling;  and  if  notice  be  delivered  there  to 
the  proprietor,  or  to  a  servant  of  the  house,  or  to  a  fellow-boarder 
in  the  absence  of  the  party  himself,  it  is  suflBcient.^  If  the  party  lodge 
at  a  public  house,  and  the  notary,  after  inquiry,  learns  that  he  is  not 
in,  it  will  suffice  to  leave  notice  at  his  room  or  at  the  door  of  his 
room;'  and  it  seems  that  it  will  suffice  to  leave  notice  for  a  guest  at 
a  hotel  with  the  bar-keeper  or  other  attendant.^  But  in  all  cases  the 
guest  should  be  inquired  for  first.  If  it  do  not  appear  that  he  was 
really  at  the  hotel,  or  that  the  notary  inquired  for  him,  or  left  notice 
with  some  competent  person  for  him,  the  defect  would  be  fatal.*  It 
would  not  suffice  to  leave  notice  with  another  guest  at  a  hotel.^ 

Notice. 

§  34.  According  to  one  class  of  cases  all  persons  are  to  be  regarded 
as  of  the  same  place  who  receive  their  mails  through  the  same  post- 
office;  and  although  the  party  entitled  to  notice  may  in  fact  have  his 
residence  several  miles  distant  in  the  country,  do  not  admit  the  post- 
office  in  the  city  or  town  where  he  gets  his  mail  matter,  and  where 
the  holder  is,  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  communicating  notice.  They 
base  the  decision  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  mail  is  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  transmission  only,  and  not  as  a  place  of  deposit.* 

^Bank  of  U.  S.  w.  Corcoran,  2  Peters  121.  In  which  case  the  Court  said:"  The 
store  of  the  son  was  as  distinct  and  separate  from  the  fiitlier  as  if 'they  had  been  under 
different  roofs.  The  former  was  entered  from  the  street,  (he  latter  from  an  alley  or 
passage;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  inside  communication  between  the 
two.  *  *  The  service  of  the  notice  was  no  more  a  compliance  with  the  reciuisition 
of  law  than  if  it  had  been  delivered  to  the  son  in  the  street  or  elsewhere,  or  left  at 
his  dwelling  house." 

'Bank  U.  S.  w.  Hatch,  6  Peters,  250.  In  which  case  the  Court  said :  "This  is  not 
like  the  case  of  a  public  inn;  and  a  delivery  to  a  mere  stranger  who  happens  to  be 
there  in  transitu,  and  can  not  be  presumed  to  have  any  knowledge  or  intercourse  with 
the  party.  Boarders  at  the  same  house  may  be  presumed  to  meet  daily,  and  to  feel 
some  interest  in  the  concerns  of  each  other,  and  to  perform  punctually  such  common 
duties  of  life  as  thi»."  See  also  Stcdman  vs,  Gooch,  1  E»p.  K.,  4;  McMurtrie  vs.  Jones, 
3  Wash.  C.  C,  206;  Miles  tw.  Hall,  12  Smedes  &  M.,  332. 

•Howe  i».  Bradley,  19  Maine,  31. 

♦Bradley  vs.  Davis,  26  Maine,  45;  Danat».  Kemble,  19  Pick.,  112;  Graham  ra.Sang- 
fiton,  1  M(l.,  59. 

*Ash^ey  vs,  Gunton,  15  Ark.,  415.  'Bank  U.  S.  vs.  Hatch,  6  Peters,  250. 

•In  Sliellnone  Falls  National  Bank  vs.  Townsley,  102  Mass.,  177,  it  is  said:  "The 
post  office  is  not  a  place  of  deposit  for  notice  to  indorsers  except  where  the  notice  is 
to  be  transmitted  by  mail  to  another  office."  Farmer's  Bank  vs.  Battle,  4  Humph., 
86.    See  also  £agle  Bank  vs.  Hathaway,  5  Met ,  212;  Eansom  ta.  Mack,  2  Hill,  587. 
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Thus,  in  Tennessee,  it  was  held  that  where  notice  of  protest  in 
Nashville,  where  the  note  was  payable,  was  mailed  there  to  the  in- 
dorser,  who  resided  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant,  was  not  sufficient, 
although  he  transacted  his  business  at  Nashville  and  received  his 
mails  there.^ 

But  where  the  party  has  no  regular  place  of  business  in  the  city  or 
town  where  the  holder  resides  or  the  instrument  is  payable,  and  re- 
sides some  distance  in  the  country,  but  receives  his  mails  there;  the 
mere  fact  that  he  would  get  the  letter  out  of  the  same  office  it  was 
put  in,  instead  of  a  distant  one,  should  not  vitiate  the  method  of  com- 
munication, every  reason  of  convenience  and  certainty  which  apply 
in  one  case  applying  with  equal  force  in  the  other.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  this  view  in  preference  to  the 
more  exacting  view  of  the  authorities  referred  to;  and  has  held  that 
where  the  plaintiff's  bank  at  which  the  note  was  payable  was  located 
in  Georgetown,  and  the  indorser,  when  the  note  fell  due,  resided  two 
or  three  miles  distant  in  the  country,  having  removed  after  it  was 
made  from  Washington  City,  but  received  his  letters  through  the 
Georgetown  P.  O.,  notice  deposited  in  the  Georgetown  P.  O.,  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  that  place,  was  sufficient.^ 

^Barker  rs.  Hall,  Mar.  &  Yerger,  183. 

'In  the  copie  of  Bank  of  Columbia  vs.  Lawrence,  1  Peters,  578,  the  Court,  Thomp- 
flon,  J.,  said :  ^  The  indorser  who  had  removed  to  the  country  from  Washington,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  continued  the  owner  of  the  house  in  Washington  in  which  he  had 
formerly  lived,  and  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  his  sister-in-law.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  go  there  two  or  three  times  a  week;  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  winding  up  his  business  there,  and  settling  accounts;  that  his  books  were 
kept  there;  and  his  bank  notices  were  sometimes  left  there;  and  also  that  his  news- 
papers and  foreign  letters  were  sent  there  for  him.  His  coming  to  Washington  and 
employing  himself  as  stated,  was  generally  known  to  those  having  business  with  him. 
It  was  contended  that  notice  should  have  been  sent  to  Washington  by  the  Plain- 
tiff's Bank  located  at  Georgetown;  but  the  (^urt  thought  the  method  adopted  the 
proper  one;  and  Thompson,  J.,  said :  «  ♦  •  ♦  •  jfii  ghould  be  admitted 
hat  the  defendant  had  what  is  usually  called  a  place  of  business  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ngton,  and  that  notice  served  there  would  have  been  good,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  service  at  his  place  of  residence  in  a  different  place,  would  not  be  equally  good. 
Parties  may  be  and  frequently  are  so  situated  that  notice  may  well  be  given  at  either 
of  several  places.  But  the  evidence  does  not  show  that  the  defendant  had  a  place  of 
business  in  the  city  of  Washington  according  to  the  usual  commercial  understanding 
of  a  place  of  business.  There  was  no  public  notoriety  of  any  description  given  to  it 
as  such.  No  open  or  public  business  carried  on,  but  merely  occasional  employment 
there  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  a  house  occupied  by  another  person;  and  the  de- 
fendant only  engaged  in  settling  up  his  old  business.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
inquiry  is  narrowed  down  to  the  single  point,  whether  notice  through  the  post-office 
at  Georgetown  was  good ;  the  defendant  residing  in  the  country  two  or  three  milei 
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How  Notice  Transmitted,   when  Parties  Reside  in  Dif- 
ferent Places. 

§  35,  When  the  parties  reside  in  different  placeR  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  holder  to  put  notice  of  dishonor  in  the  post-office  ad- 
dressed to  tne  party  entitled  thereto,  within  the  proper  time.     This 

distant  from  that  place,  in  the  county  of  Alexandria.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the 
party  who^e  duty  il  Is  to  give  notice  in  such  cases  is  hound  to  ui%  due  diligence  in 
communicitting  such  notice.  But  it  is  not  required  of  him  to  see  that  the  notice  Ib 
brought  home  to  the  party.  He  may  employ  the  usual  and  ordinary  mode  of  con- 
veyance; and,  whether  the  notice  reaches  the  party  or  not,  the  holder  has  done  all 
that  the  law  requires  of  him.  It  seems  at  this  day  to  be  well  seitled,  that  when  the 
facts  are  ascertained  and  undisputed,  what  shall  constitute  due  diligence  is  a  question 
of  law.  This  is  certainly  best  calculated  to  have  fixed  or  unilorm  rules  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  highly  important  for  the  safety  of  holders  of  commercial  pa^jer.  And 
these  rules  ought  to  be  reasonable  and  founded  in  general  convenience,  and  with  a 
view  to  clog  as  little  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  parties,  the  circulation 
of  paper  of  this  de.M:ription;  and  the  rules  which  have  been  settled  on  this  subject 
have  had  in  view  these  objectn.  Thus,  whcH  a  party  entitled  to  notice,  has  in  the 
same  city  or  town  a  dwelling-house  and  counting-house  or  place  of  business  within 
the  compact  part  of  such  city  or  town,  a  notice  delivered  at  either  place  is  sufficient ; 
and  if  his  dwelling  and  place  of  business  be  within  the  district  of  a  letter-carrier,  a 
letter  containing  such  notice,  addressed  to  the  party  and  left  at  the  post-office  would 
also  be  sufficient.  All  these  are  usual  and  ordinary  modes  of  communication,  and 
such  as  afford  reasonable  ground  for  presuming  that  the  notice  will  be  brought  home 
to  the  party  without  unreasonable  delay.  So  when  the  holder  and  indorser  live  in 
different  post-towns,  notice  eent  by  the  mail  is  sufficient,  whether  it  readies  the  in- 
dorser or  not.  And  this  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  mail  being  the  usual  channel 
of  communication,  notice  sent  by  it  is  evidence  of  due  diligence.  And  for  the  sake 
of  general  convenience  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  this  rule.  And  it  is  ac- 
cordingly held,  that  when  the  party  to  be  affected  by  the  notice  resides  in  a  different 
place  from  the  holder,  the  notice  may  be  sent  by  the  mail  to  the  post-office  nearest  to 
party  entitled  to  such  notice.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable,  nor  is  it  beiieved 
that  it  would  comport  with  practical  convenience,  to  fix  any  precise  distance  from  the 
post-office  within  which  the  party  must  reside,  in  order  to  make  this  a  good  service 
of  the  notice.  Nor  would  we  be  understood  as  laying  it  down  as  a  universal  rule, 
that  the  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  post-office  nearest  to  the  residence  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  If  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  his  letters  through  a  more 
distant  post-office,  and  that  circumstance  was  known  to  the  holder  or  party  giving  the 
notice,  that  might  be  the  more  proper  channel  of  communication,  because  he  would 
be  most  likely  to  receive  it  in  that  way;  and  it  would  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  com- 
municating information  to  him,  and  therefore  evidence  of  due  diligence.  In  cases  of 
this  description,  where  notice  is  sent  by  mail  to  a  party  living  in  the  country,  it  is 
distance  alone,  or  the  usual  course  of  receiving  letters,  which  must  determine  suffi- 
ciency of  the  notice.  The  residence  of  the  defendant,  therefore,  being  in  the  county 
of  Alexandria,  can  not  affect  the  question.  It  was  in  proof  that  the  post-office  in 
Georgetown  was  the  one  nearest  his  residence,  and  only  two  or  three  miles  distant, 
and  through  which  he  usually  received  his  letters.  The  letter  containing  the  notice, 
it  is  true,  was  directed  to  him  at  Georgetown.    But  there  is  nothing  showing  that  this 
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done  his  duty  is  discharged,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  notice 
should  be  received, — the  holder  not  being  responsible  for  any  mis- 
carriage of  the  mail.* 

When  Special  Messenger  may  be  Employed. 

§  36.  The  holder  is  not  bound  to  send  notice  by  mail ;  and  he  may 
if  he  pleases  in  all  cases  send  it  by  a  special  messenger.'  In  such 
cases  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  notice  reaches  the  party  entitled 
thereto  on  the  same  day  that  it  would  have  reached  him  in  due  course 

occasioned  any  mifltake  or  misapprehension  with  respect  to  the  person  intended,  or 
atij  delaj  in  receiving  the  notice.    And  as  the  letter  was  tliere  to  be  delivered  to  the 
defendant,  and  not  to  be  forwarded  to  any  other  post-ofiice,  the  addresA  was  unini- 
portint,  and  could  mislead  no  one.    No  cases  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the 
Court  which  have  suggested  any  limits  to  the  distance  from  the  post-office  within 
which  a  party  must  reside  in  order  to  make  the  service  of  the  notice  in  this  manner 
good.    Cases,  however,  have  occurred,  where  the  distance  was  much  greater  than  in 
the  one  now  before  the  Court,  and  the  notice  held  sufficient :  16  Johns.,  218.    In 
cafies  where  the  party  entitled  to  notice  resides  in  the  country,  unless  notice  sent  by 
mail  is  sufficient,  a  special  messenger  must  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  serving  it. 
And  we  think  that  the  present  case  is  clearly  one  which  does  not  impose  upon  the 
plaintiffs  such  duty.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  no  such  cases  can  arise,  but  they  will 
seldom  if  ever  occur;  and,  at  all  events,  such  a  course  ought  not  to  be  required  of  a 
holder,  except  under  very  special  circumstances.    Some  countenance  has  lately  been 
given  to  this  practice  in  England  in  extraordinary  cases,  by  allowing  the  holder  to 
recover  of  the  indorser  the  expense  of  serving  notice  by  a  special  messenger.    The 
case  of  Pearson  vs.  Crullan,  2  Smith,  401;  Chitty,  222,  n.,  is  one  of  this  description. 
But  in  that  cstae,  the  Court  did  not  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  special  me^^sen- 
ger;  and  it  was  lefi  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  it  was  done  wantonly  or  not.    The 
holder  is  not  bound  to  use  the  mail  for  the  purpose  of  sending  notice.    He  may  em- 
ploy a  special  messenger  if  he  pleases,  but  no  case  has  been  found  where  the  English 
courts  have  directly  decided  that  he  must.    To  compel  tho  holder  to  incur  such  ex- 
pense would  be  unreasonable,  and  the  policy  of  adopting  a  rule  that  will  throw  such 
an  increased  charge  upon  commercial  paper  on  the  party  bound  to  pay,  is  at  least 
very  questionable.    We  are  accordingly  of  opinion  that  the  notice  of  non-payment 
was  duly  served  upon  the  defendant,  and  that  the  Court  erred  in  refusing  so  to  in- 
rtruci  the  jury.    Judgment  reversed,  and  venire  faeiaa  de  novo  awarded." 

^Bussard  t».  Levering,  6  Wheat.;  Lendenberger  iw.  Beale,  6  Wheat.,  104 ;  Munn  w. 
Baldwin,  6  Mass.,  316;  Cabat  Bank  va.  Warner,  10  Allen,  524;  Shelburne  National 
Falls  Bank  ta.  To  wni«ley,  102Maas.,177;  Millert».IIackley,5  John8.,375;  Ellistw.  Com- 
mercial Bank,  7  How.,  Miss.,  294;  Friend  vs,  Wilkinson,  9  Grat.,  31;  Sanderson  vs. 
Judge,  2  H.,  B.  C,  609;  Woodcock  i«.  Houldsworth.  16  M.  &  W.,  126;  Chitty  on 
Bills,  658;  Story  Prom.  Notes,  §328;  Story  on  Bills,  §300;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  478; 
Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  418. 

'Bank  of  Columbia  vs.  Lawrence,  1  Peters,  578;  Pearsen  vs,  Crallan,  2  J.  F.  Smith, 
404;  Doobree  w.  Eastwood,  3  C:.  &  P.,  250,  (14  E.  C.  L.  B.) 
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of  mail,  although  later,  if  within  business  hours;^  but  if  it  arrives 
the  day  after,  and  the  delay  is  not  explained  and  excused,  it  will  be 
fatal.'  And  the  holder  is  responsible  if  his  messenger  do  not  deliver 
the  notice  within  the  necessary  time,  and  the  party  is  discharged,* — un- 
less there  were  no  public  means  of  communication  and  the  holder  ex- 
ercised reasonable  care  in  selecting  his  messenger/ 

It  has  been  held  in  some  cases  that  where  the  party  entitled  to  no- 
tice resides  at  a  point  remote  from  any  post-office  the  holder  must 
send  notice  by  a  special  messenger.^  But  it  seems  to  us  that  it  could 
not  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  holder  to  send  notice  to  a  party 
exiled  from  communication  with  the  world  ;^-or  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  the  party  did  not  at  convenient  periods  inquire  at  the  near- 
est post-office — and  that  sending  the  notice  to  such  post-office  is  all 
that  should  be  required.*  When  the  messenger  was  necessary,  or 
most  convenient,  his  reasonable  expenses  are  chargeable  to  the  party 
receiving  notice/ 

§  37.  If  the  party  addressed  receives  the  notice,  or  it  can  be  prop- 
erly inferred  by  the  jury  from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  it  was  re- 
ceived, the  mere  manner  of  its  transmission  is  wholly  immaterial.^  A 
personal  service  of  notice  is  good  wherever  it  may  be  made.  If  left 
at  an  improper  place  it  is  sufficient  if  it  reaches  the  party  for  whom 
it  was  intended  in  due  season;^  and  so  likewise  if  it  be  sent  by  mail 
where  the  parties  reside  in  the  same  place  it  is  goad  if  it  duly  reaches 
the  party  addressed.^** 

The  distinction  between  the  different  modes  of  giving  notice  is 
this:  that  where  the  holder  and  indorser  reside  in  different  places, 
the  former,  if  he  deposits  the  notice  in  the  post  office  in  due  season, 
has  no  further  burden  on  him  as  to  the  actual  receipt  of  it  by  the 
latter;  but  where  both  parties  live  in  the  same  town  the  sender  of 
the  notice  is  bound  to  show  that  it  was  actually  received  by  the  in- 

*Bancroft  w.  Hale,  Holt,  476. 

'JarviB  V8,  St.  Croix  Man.  Co.;  23  Maine,  287;  Darbishire  tw.  Parker,  6  East,  3; 
fiy les  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  421. 

■Van  Vetchen  tw.  Prnyn,  3  Kernan,  549.  ♦!  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  479. 

^Fish  V8.  Jackson,  1  Appleton,  467;  Farmer's  Bank  vs.  Butler,  3  Littele,  498;  Bed- 
ford m.  Hickman,  1  Yerger,  166. 

^tate  Bank  iw.  Ajres,  2  Halsted,  130;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  480. 

^Pearsen  vs.  Crallan,  2  J.  P.  Smith,  404.  "Hyslop  vs.  Jones,  3  McLean,  69. 

'Bank  of  United  States  vs.  Corcoran,  2  Peters,  121;  Foster  t».  McDonald,  5  Ala., 
376;  Manchester  Bank  vs.  Fellows,  8  Foster,  (N.  H.,)  302;  Whiteford  vs.  Buickmeyer. 
1  Gil],  127;  Bradley  vs.  DaviSy  26  Maine,  45;  Cabat  Bank  vs,  Warner,  10  Allen,  524, 

»iWd. 
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dorscr  in  due  seasou.^  The  tclegrai»h,  as  yet  unemployed  in  trans- 
mitting notice  of  dishonor  of  commercial  paper^  might  be  made  avail- 
able, and  useful  for  that  purpose;*  but  the  proof  of  its  due  reception 
^ould  be  necessary^  as  communics^tion  by  that  channel  does  not  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  by  mail. 

To  What  Post-office  Notice  Should  be  Directed  When 

Sent    by   Mail. 

§  38.  The  notice  should  be  directed  to  the  post-office  at^  or  near- 
est to,  the  party's  place  of  residence,  unless  he  is  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive his  letters  at  another  post-office,  in  which  case  it  should  be  di- 
rected thereto.*  If  he  live  at  one  place  and  has  his  place  of  business 
at  another,  notice  may  be  sent  to  either;^  and  the  place  where  the 
party  actually  resorts  to  for  his  letters  is  always  the  appropriate  one, 
when  known,  for  notice  to  be  addressed  to,  whether  or  not  the  party 
live  there  or  has  his  place  of  busines?.*  If  the  place  be  that  of  his 
actual  residence  at  the  time  it  need  not  be  his  domicil.^ 

§  3d.  The  indorser  has  a  right  to  direct  to  what  postal  address,  or 
to  what  place,  notice  shall  be  sent,  and  it  will  always  suffice  to  pursue 
it  although  he  may  have  a  place  of  residence  or  business  elsewhere,' 
Sometimes  the  place  to  w^hich  he  desires  notice  to  be  sent  is  designated 
by  memorandum  on  the  instrument,  as,  for  example,  by  writing  the 
words  "  214  E.  18th  street,"*  or  by  adding  his  address  to  his  signa- 
ture, fis  for  instance,  "  Memphis,  Tenn,"'  and  he  thereby  impliedly 
directs  notice  to  be  sent  to  the  place  designated.^" 

§  40.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  direct  notice  generally  to  a  parish. 


'Cabat  Bank  vs.  Warner,  10  Allen,  522.  '1  Parsons  N.  &  B ,  487. 

'Bank  of  Columbia  vs.  Lawrence,  1  Peters,  582;  Bank  of  Geneva  vs.  Howlett,  4 
Wend.,  328;  Mercer  vs.  I^ncaster,  5  Barr.,  160;  Jones  vs.  licwis,  8  Watts  &  Sergt.,  14. 

*Bank  U.  S.  vs.  Cameal,  2  Peters,  549;  Williams  vs.  Bank  U.S.,  2  Peters,  96;  Cuy- 
ier  vs.  Nellie,  4  Wend.,  398;  Beid  vs.  Payne,  16  Johns.,  218;.  Montgomery  Co.  Bank 
Ok  Marsh,  3  Selden,  481. 

^See  Ante  note  1;  1  Pare.,  N.  &  B.,  498,  and  cases  cited 

•Young  tw.  Durgin,  15  Gray,  264. 

^Eantern  Bank  vs.  Brown,  17  Maine,  356;  Crowley  vs.  Barry,  4  Gill,  194;  Bell  vs. 
Hagemtown  Bank,  7  Gill,  216;  Bank  of  Columbia  vs.  Magruder,  6  Harris  &  J.,  172; 
Carter  vs.  Union  Bank,  7  Humph.,  548;  Tyson  ta.  Oliver,  43  Ala.,  455. 

*Bartlett  vs.  Robinson,  39  N.  Y.,  187;  see  also  Davis  vs.  Bank  of  Tennes/iee,  4 
fineed,  390.  "Carter  tw.  Union  Bank,  7  Humph.,.  548. 

"*See  also  Baker  vs.  Morris,  25  Barbour,  138;  Daviis  i».  Bank  of  Tennessee,  4  Sneed, 
390;  Fanners'  Bank  vs.  Balth,  4  Humph.,  86. 

VOL.   IL — NO.   I.- 
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county,  or  township  within  which  there  are  a  number  of  post-offices^ 
but  it  has  been  held  that  it  was  sufficient  io  direct  notice  to  the  party 
at  the  shiretown  of  the  county  although  there  was  a  post-office  nearer 
to  him  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using.'  Where  there  are  two 
post-offices  in  the  town  where  the  party  resides  notice  may  be  direct- 
ed to  the  town  generally,  unless  the  holder  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  he  receives  his  letters  at  one  of  them,  in  which  case  notice  should 
be  directed  there.* 

§  41.  If  the  party  live  in  one  place  and  have  his  place  of  business 
at  another  the  holder  should  send  notice  to  the  place  at  which  he 
usually  receives  his  letters;^  but  if  the  holder  does  not  know  that 
he  usually  receives  at  the  place  where  he  is  engaged  in  business  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  send  it  to  the  place  where  he  lives.* 

When  the  party  has  his  residence  part  of  the  year  at  one  place  and 
part  at  another  notice  may  be  sent  to  either,*  at  least  when  the  holder 
does  not  know,  or  is  not  to  be  charged  with  knowledge  that  he  is  ac- 
customed to  receive  his  letters  at  one  of  them.'  But  in  the  case  of  a 
temporary  sojourn,  as  for  the  summer,  at  a  watering  place,  country 
place,  or  village,  the  notice  should  be  sent  to  the  place  of  the  party's 
permanent  residence.* 

§  42.  When  a  party  ab«iut  to  be  absent  directs  notice  to  be  sent  to 
him  at  a  place  distant  from  his  residence,  so  that  its  transmission 
thither  and  thence  to  the  prior  parties  will  occupy  more  time  than  if 
the  notice  had  passed  through  the  ordinary  place  of  residence,  a  notice 
to  him  at  the  substituted  and  more  distant  place  will  not  only  be  a 
good  notice  against  him  but  as  well  against  all  prior  parties.^ 

But  when  the  party  goes  to  a  place  distant  from  his  residence  for  the 
purpose  of  a  business  negotiation  which  will  occupy  a  few  weeks,  it 

»Becnel  rs.  Toiirbillon,  6  Rob.,  (La.,)  500. 

'Weakly  vs.  Bell,  9  Wattfl,  273;  Story  on  Bills,  g  297;  1  Para.,  N.  &  B.,  497.  In 
liank  U.  S.  w.  Lane,  3  Hawks.,  453,  the  notice  was  sent  to  the  Shiretown  to  the  in- 
dorser,  who  vfa»  the  high  fiheriff  then  in  attendance  at  court;  and  it  was  held  sufficient^ 
although  neither  hif*  residence  nor  post-office  was  at  that  place. 

'Morton  vs.  Westcott,  8  Gush.,  425;  Cabot  Bank  w.  Russell,  4  Gray,  167;  Bank  of 
Manchester  vs.  Slason.,  13  Vt.,  334;  Downer  ve.  Remer,  21  Wend.,  10. 
♦Montgomery  Co.  Bank  rs.  Marsh,  3  Selden,  481 . 
^Seneca  Co.  Biink  vs.  NeiiR-?,  3  Comstock,  442;  5  Denio.,  329. 

•Exchange,  Ac,  vs.  Boyce,  3  R)b.,  (La.,)  307. 

^The  notice  should  be  sent  where  it  is  most  likely  to  reach  the  party  as  said  in 
'Gouteau  vs.  Webster,  6  Mete,  1. 

^Runyon  vs.  Mountfort,  Busbee,  371;  Stewart  vs,  Eden,  2  Gaines,  121. 

«Shelton  rs.  Brathwaite,  8  M.  &  W.,  252;  Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  422. 
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would  be  insufficient  to  send  notice  there  without  instructions  to 

do  so.* 

§  43,  In  the  case  of  parties  residing  temporarily  in  a  certain  place 
— members  of  Congress  or  of  the  Legislature  residing  at  their  re- 
spective capitals,  while  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong  are  in  seS'- 
sion,  for  instance — it  is  sufficient  and  proper  that  notice  should  be  sent 
to  them  at  such  place  or  left  there  at  their  place  of  residence,'*  but 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  session  the  rule  would  no  longer  apply, 
and  notice  should  be  sent  to  the  party's  permanent  place  of  resi- 
dence.' And  while  Congress  is  in  session  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
deposit  notice  for  the  member  in  the  post-office  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives/ 

It  has  been  held  that  even  when  the  indorser  who  was  a  member 


^Walker  ts.  Stetson,  14  Ohio  State,  89. 

'Chouteau  ns.  Webster,  6  Mete,  1;  Graham  vs.  Sang^ton,  1  Md.,  59;  Marr  vs.  John- 
son, 9  Yerger,  1;  Contra  Walker  vs.  Tunstall,  3  Howard,  (Mira.,)  259,  2  SmedeA  & 
M.,  638. 

'Bajley'a  Adm'r  ts.  Chubb,  16  Grat.,  284  In  this  cajse  it  was  held  that  wliere 
notice  was  left  at  the  dwelling  house  of  a  member  of  Congrew  in  Washington,  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  after  he  had  left  the  city,  and  it  appeared  that  he 
kept  up  his  domicil  in  the  District  he  represented,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  leave 
Washington  directly  after  Congress  adjourned,  it  was  insufficient.  Daniel  J.,  who  de^ 
livered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  distinguhihed  this  case  from  that  of  P.  Chouteau  vs. 
Daniel  Webster,  6  Mete.  B.,  1,  in  which  a  notice  sent  to  Mr.  Webster  while  he  was  a 
Senator,  and  the  Senate  voas  in  sesaionj  was  held  sufficient;  k)  he  said  '^in  the  case  of  Gra- 
ham vs.  Sangston,  1  Md.  R.,  59,  the  indorser  at  the  time  of  the  maturity  of  the  bill  was  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  then  in  session,  and  boarded  at  a  hotel 
in  Annapolis,  and  the  notary  gave  notice  by  leaving  the  notice  at  the  room  of  the  in- 
dorser in  the  hotel;  but  whether  the  indorser  was  in  Annapolis  on  the  day  that  the 
notice  was  given  did  not  appear;  nor  was  there  any  proof  in  respect  to  the  general 
domidl  of  the  indorser.    The  notice  was  held  sufficient.^' 

The  Judge  referred  also  to  Walker  vs.  Tunstall  reported  in  3  Howard,  Mis.  R.,  259, 
and  In  2  Smedee  &  Marsh.  R.,  688,  as  opposed  to  Chouteau  vis.  Wiebeter,  and  the  result 
of  which  decision  is  that  ''notice  sent  to  a  member  of  Congress  who  has  no  known 
place  of  residence,  is  good  if  directed  to  Washington  whilst  Conj^ress  is  in  session, 
and  he  is  there  engaged  in  the  dischai^  of  his  official  duties;  but  that  such  notice  is 
notflufficient  if  he  has  a  known  place  of  residence,  except  upon  a  failure  of  the  notary 
to  ascertain  the  residence  after  having  used  due  diligence  to  ascertain  it." 

"And,"  he  added,  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  rule  declared  in  Chouteau  tw.  Webste- 
18  the  more  reasonable  one;  but  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  extend  it  still  farther  than 
any  case  has  gone  yet,  and  make  it  embrace  a  notice  sent  to  a  member  of  Congress 
at  Washington  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  after  the  member  had  in  fact 
left  the  city.  The  presumptions  which  uphold  the  notice  during  the  session  of  Con- 
greas  seem  to  me  to  have  nothing  to  sustain  or  justify  them  after  that  body  has  ad- 
journed.   The  presumption  is  then  the  other  way." 

mux  V9.  Norvell,  3  McLean  583. 
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of  Congress  was  known  to  be  in  Washington  notice  sent  to  his  resi- 
dence was  sufficient.^ 

§  44.  Where  there  are  two,'  or  three'  post-offices  at  which  the  in- 
dorser  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  his  letters  notice  may  be  sent  to 
either;  and  where  he  lives  at  equi-distance  from  two  post-offices  notice 
addressed  to  one  will  suffice  although  be  was  accustomed  to  receive 
his  letters  at  the  other;*  where  the  party  lives  in  the  United  States  it 
IS  especially  important  in  sending  notices  by  mail  to  put  the  full  ad- 
dress, town  and  state,  as  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  same  name 
is  applicable  to  towns  and  cities  in  different  states.  An  omission  to 
name  the  state  where  there  is  more  than  one  place  bearing  the  name 
of  the  town  would  be  fatal  if  the  notice  were  not  duly  received  at 
the  right  place.* 

§  45.  It  is  not  in  general  sufficient  to  address  the  notice  to  a  person 
at  a  large  town,  as  for  instance  to  "W.  Haynes,  Bristol,'^  without 
specifying  in  what  part  of  it  he  resides;  but  if  the  party  has  so  stated 
his  address  or  direction  on  the  bill  or  note,  as  for  instance,  "W. 
Moors,  Manchester,"^  or  T.  M.  Barron,  London,"  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  follow  it.     At  least  a  jury  might  infer  due  notice.® 

If  the  party  hold  himself  out  as  resident  in  a  certain  place  he  is 
estopped  from  afterwards  denying  it,  and  notice  sent  there  is  suffi- 
cient;" but  if  a  party  about  to  absent  himself  informs  the  holder 
where  he  is  going  notice  should  be  sent  to  the  place  mentioned." 

If  no  one  be  found  at  the  party's  place  of  residence  a  notice  put  in 
the  key-hole  is  sufficient." 

§  46.  The  place  of  date  of  a  bill  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  drawer  resides  there,  and  is  therefore  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  party 
sending  notice;  much  less  can  it  be  relied  upon  as  indicating  the  place 
of  residence  of  an  indorser.  But  it  is  prima  fcune  evidence  that  the 
drawer  re:?idcs  there,  and  unless  met  with  proof  to  the  contrary  notice 
sent  to  the  drawer  at  the  place  of  date  of  the  bill  would  be  sufficient. 
In  England  it  has  been  held  that  sending  notice  to  the  drawer  ad- 


*Marr  tw.  Johnstun,  9  Yerger,  1.  * 

'Shelburne  Falls  National  Bank  iw.  Townsley,  102  Ma«.,  177;  Bank  of  Louisiana 
vs.  Tournillon,  9  La,  Ann.,  132.  'Bank  U.  S.  vs.  Carneal,  2  Petere,  543. 

♦Rand  vs.  Reynolds,  2  Grat.,  171;  Follain  vs.  Dupre,  11  Rob.,  (La.,)  454. 

^Beckwith  vs.  Smith,  22  Maine,  125. 

•Walter  vs.  H:iynes,  Ryan  &  M.,  149.  ^Mann  vs.  Moors,  Ryan  &  M.,  249. 

^Birraefter  vs.  Barron,  17  Q.  B.,  828;  see  also  Clarke  t»,  Sharpe,  3  M.  &  W.,  166. 
^L^wiaton  Falls  Bank  vs.  I^onard,  43  Maine,  144. 
^Hodges  i«.  Gait,  S'Pick.,  251.  "Stewart  vs.  Eden,  2  Caines,  12L 
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dressed  to  London  where  the  bill  was  dated  sufficed^  although  the 
residence  of  the  acceptor  was  stated  in  the  acceptance,  and  by  inquiry 
of  him  it  would  have  been  ascertained  that  the  drawer  resided  in 
Chelsea;  and  he  never  got  the  letter.^  But  in  the  United  States  a 
stricter  rule  has  l)een  generally  applied;  and  if  it  is  shown  that  the 
drawer  did  not  reside  at  the  place  of  date,  and  did  not  duly  receive 
the  notice,  he  will  be  discharged  unless  the  holder  proves  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  ascertain  his  place  of  residence  after  due  diligencie  in 
inquiring  had  been  used.^  The  same  rule  would  a  forliori  apply  to 
the  case  of  an  indorser. 

It  has  been  said  in  some  cases  that  the  place  of  date  is  also  prima 
Jadt  evidence  of  the  residence  of  the  indorser  of  a  bill  or  note;^  but  this 
is  straining  the  presumption  too  far.^  It  is  but  slight,  at  best,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  drawer.^  But  coupled  with  other  circumstances  the 
date  of  the  bill  might  be  evidence  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
indorser.     They  should,  however,  be  strong  and  persuasive.* 

§  47.  If  at  the  time  the  bill  or  note  is  drawn  or  indorsed  the  party 
resides  at  a  certain  place,  the  holder  may  presume  that  he  resides 

^Barmeeter  la.  Barron,  17  Q.  B.,  828;  see  also  Clarke  w.  Sharpe  3  M.  &  \V.  166: 
Thomson  on  Bill«,  (Wilson's  ed.,)  353. 

*Lowery  f».  Scott,  24  Wend.,  358;  Barnwell  tw.  Mitchell,  3  Conn.,  101;  Fisher  w 
£vansy  5  Binnej,  541;  Foard  t».  Johnson,  2  Ala.,  565;  Pierce  tw.  Strather.'t,  27  Penn. 
State,  249;  Hill  t&  Varrell,  3  Greenleaf,  233;  Bobinson>.  Hamilton,  4  Stew.  & 
P.,  91. 

*Sasscer  t».  Whitcly,  10  Maryland.,  98;  Moodie  m.  Morrall,  3  Consiitutiondl  R., 
(S.  C.,)  367.  *Branch  Bank  t».  Pierce,  3  Ala.,  321. 

*Lcwery  w.  Scott,  24,  Wend.,  358.  In  this  ca.se  the  bill  was  dated  Michigan  City, 
Indiana,  but  the  drawer  resided  at  Waterford,  New  York.  Notice  was  sent  to  Michi- 
gan City,  Indiana,  and  it  not  appearing  that  inquiry  had  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
drawer's  residence  it  was  held  insufficient.     Bronson,  J.,  said: 

*'In  the  case  of  an  indcrner  it  clearly  would  not  be  sufficient  to  send  notice  to  the 
pbu.'e  where  the  bill'  is  dated,  without  showing  something  more.  But  it,  is  said  that 
will  do  in  the  case  of  a  drawer.  Although  there  may  be  a  slight  presumption  that  the 
drawer  resides  at  the  place  where  the  bill  purports  to  have  been  made,  it  can  not 
be  very  strong,  for  it  is  matter  of  commoB  experience  that  men  draw  bills  when  ab- 
sent from  home,  on  business  or  for  pleasure,  and  date  them  at  the  place  where  they 
are  drawn.  As  the  plaintiffs  are  indorsees  and  not  orginal  parties  to  the  bill,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  they  knew  where  the  drawer  resided.  But  I  think  they  were 
bound  to  make  some  inquiry  on  the  subject  at  the  place  where  payment  was  de- 
manded." 

*In  Wood  w.  Corl,  4  Met.,  203,  the  note  was  dated  at  Buffalo  and  the  Notary  testi- 
fied that  it  was  reported  that  the  indorser  lived  there.  Notice  to  indorser  sent  to  Buf- 
falo was  held  sufficient.  In  Pagets.  Prentice,  5  B.  Monroe,  7,  the  bill  was  dated  at 
Louisville,  and  notice  sent  so  directed  to  the  indorser  was  held  sufficient,  it  appearing 
that  process  had  been  served  on  him  in  the  county  in  which  Louisville  is  located. 
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there  at  its  maturity,  and  send  notice  accordingly;^  and  the  presump- 
tion of  continued  residence  is  all  the  stronger  when  the  paper  was 
discounted  there  at  the  time  it  was  executed.^ 

Evidence  of  Notice. 

§  48.  The  burden  of  proving  that  notice  was  given  in  due  time 
before  action  brought,  is  upon  the  plaintiff.  He  must  show  distinctly 
that  it  was  given  on  the  proper  day;  and  it  will  be  insufScient  to 
show  that  it  was  given  on  one  of  two  days,  because  the  latter  would 
have  been  too  late.^ 

^Knott  V8.  Venable,  42  Ala.,  186.  *Ward  t».  Perrin,  54  Barbour,  89. 

"liawsen  t».  Sherwood,  1  Stark.,  314,  (2  E.  C.  L.  R.)  In  Friend  is.  Wilkinson  &  Hunt,9 
Grat.,  31,  two  bills  payable  in  Cincinnati  were  protested  for  non-pajrment,  on  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  and  notice  was  due  to  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  at  Charleston,  Kanawha 
county,  Va.,  which  had  transmitted  it  for  collection.  Judge  Allen,  who  rendered  the 
opinion  of  tlic  Court,  said :  "A  notice  of  protest  dated  at  Cincinnati  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  was  sent  by  mail  to  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Va.,  at  Charleston,  Ka.  Cy., 
Va.,  and  was  received  on  the  night  of  the  7th  February,  enclosed  in  a  letter  poHtmarked 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  handed  to  Friend,  the  indorser,  on  the  next  day.  It  wa.4 
further  proved  that  a  letter  would  arrive  at  Charleston  in  four  or  five  days  after  it 
was  mailed  in  Cincinnati,  if  it  came  by  the  direct  route.  If  Kent  by  another  route, 
a  letter  might  be  ten  or  twelve  days  on  the  way;  or  that  it  might  be,  and  letters  some- 
times were,  delayed  at  Chilicothe,  Ohio,  by  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  departure 
of  the  mail  on  the  regular  route  from  Cincinnati.  Upon  this  proof  the  question 
arises  whether  Friend  had  due  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  the  bill.  The  Bank  of  Va  , 
at  Charlenton,  Kanawha,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  holder,  the  bill  having  been 
placed  there  for  presentment,  and  collection;  and  notice  was  given  by  it  in  due  time 
after  it  was  received  from  Cincinnati.  The  party  not  residing  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  a  notice  sent  by  the  mail  of  the  next  day,  or  the  next  practicable  m-til, 
would  be  sufficient.  And  the  burden  of  proving  a  reasonable  notice  is  on  the  plain- 
tifl'.  It  is,  where  notice  is  required,  a  condition  precedent  to  his  right  to  recover,  and 
he  must  show  a  strict  performance.  In  this  case  it  does  not  appear  whether  there  was 
a  daily  mail  between  Cincinnati  and  Charleston  or  not,  nor  when  the  notice  was  put 
in  the  post-office  to  be  mailed.  It  is  dated  on  the  1st  and  was  received  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  of  February;  and  the  proof  is  that  a  letter  would  arrive  at  Charleston  in 
four  or  five  days  after  it  was  mailed  at  Cincinnati  if  it  came  by  the  direct  route.  The 
notice  therefore  might  have  been  placed  in  the  office,  and  mailed  on  the  morning  of 
the  4ih  and  have  arrived  after  night  on  the  7th,  according  to  this  evidence.  Being 
protested  on  the  1st,  it  should  have  been  placed  in  the  office  to  be  sent  by  the  mail  of 
the  next  day,  unless  that  was  Sunday,  and  if  s  •,  by  the  mail  of  the  third  of  February 
if  thei'e  was  such  mail,  or  if  not,  by  the  next  practicable  mail;  and  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  plaintiff  below  to  show  the  time  it  was  so  placed  in  the  office  to  be  mailed- 
*  *  The  notice  may  have  been  put  in  the  office  to  be  mailed  on  the  2d,  and  not 
have  been  received  until  the  night  of  the  7th;  if  so  it  would  have  been  sufficient; 
but  it  might  have  been  put  in  the  office  and  mailed  on  the  3d  or  4th  and  received  at 
the  same  time;  if  so,  it  was  too  late,  unless  that  was  the  first  mail  after  the  dishonor  of 
the  bill.  And  these  were  matters  which  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  prove,  and  prob- 
ably uould  have  done  so  by  an  examination  of  the  Notary." 
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A  pofit-mark  is  prima  facie,*  hut  not  conclusive,^  evidence  that  no- 
tice was  mailed  on  the  day  designated ;  and  when  one  puts  a  letter 
in  the  mail  on  the  day  that  it  ought  to  be  received  he  must  show  that 
it  was  posted  in  time  to  be  received  on  that  day.^ 

§  49.  When  there  are  a  number  of  parties  entitled  to  notice  it  is 
sufficient  in  order  to  hold  any  one  of  them  bound,  to  show  that  notice 
reached  him  in  sich  a  time  as  it  would  occupy  for  the  intermediate 
parties  to  transmit  it  to  him  in  due  course  of  the  mails,  allowing  each 
one  his  day/  But  the  courts  can  not  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  course 
of  the  mails  and  that  must  be  shown  by  the  plaintiff/  It  would  be  better 
for  him  also  to  show  that  he  gave  notice  in  due  season  to  his  imme- 
diate indorser/  When  the  plaintiff  has  shown  that  notice  reached 
the  remote  party  within  the  time  which  would  regularly  be  consumed, 
it  will  be  for  him  to  show  a  defective  link  in  the  chain  of  notices,  if 
any  there  be, 

§  50.  When  the  mail  is  the  proper  channel  for  the  communication 
of  notice,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  distinct  fact  that  the  partic- 
ular letter  containing  the  notice  was  put  in  the  mail  by  ocular  evi- 
dence thereof.  Proof  that  notice  was  put  with  letters  for  the  post- 
office  by  one  clerk,  aud  that  the  letters  of  that  day  were  deposited  by 
another  clerk,  would  be  sufficient.^  And  it  would  likewise  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  it  was  put  with  letters  customarily  made  up  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  for  the  post-man;  and  that  he  invariably 
carried  all  the  letters  found  upon  the  table.^  But  it  has  been  held 
that  proof  that  a  letter  was  put  on  the  table  with  others,  and  that  it 
was  the  regular  course  of  business  for  the  porter  to  take  them  to  the 
post-office,  would  not  be  sufficient — at  least  unless  it  were  proved 
that  the  porter  always  carried  the  letters  so  prepared,  which,  without 
any  distinct  remembrance  as  Xo  that  particular  one,  the  Court  in- 
timated would  be  satisfactory.' 

Delivering  the  notice  to  the  assistant  post-master  in  an  adjoining 

»Early  w.  Preston,  1  Patton  &  Heath,  228;  Crawford  i«.  Branch  Bank,  1  Ala.,  205. 

•Slocken  f».  Ck)llin,  7  M.  A  W.,  515;  9  C.  &  P.,  653,  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.) 

*Fowler  w.  H^ndon,  4  Tyrw.,  1002;  Bylea  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  427. 

Vones  f».  Warden,  6  Watte  &  8.;  Etting  i«.  Schuylkill  Bank,  2  Penn.  State  B.,  355 
Marsh  q».  Maxwell,  2  Camp.,  210. 

^Friend  t».  Wilkinson,  9  Grat.,  31;  Carter  tw.  Burley,  9  N.  H.,  558;  Early  t».  Pres- 
ton, 2  Pat.  &  Heath,  228.  •!  Pareons  N.  &  B.,  518. 

^Commercial  Bank  iw.  Strong,  4  Camp.,  28  Vt.,  316. 

^kiibeck  m.  Garbe^  7  Q.  B.,  816.  See  Brailsford  os.  Williams,  15  Md.,  150;  Flack 
M.  Green,  3  Gill  A  J.,  474;  Miller  t».  Hackley,  5  Johns.,  375. 
'Hetherington  t».  Kemp,  4  Camp.,  193;  Byles  on  Bille^  (Sharswood's  eJ.)  420. 
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room  would  suffice,  that  being  the  usage  of  the  place;'  but  a  clerk's 
statement  that  notice  was  put  in^  he  not  remembering  whether  by 
himself  or  another,  would  not.^ 

§  51.  When  the  facts  are  ascertained,  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
law,  for  the  Court  to  determine  whether  or  not  reasonable  diligence 
has  been  exercised;'  but  when  the  facts  are  disputed  it  is  a  question 
for  the  jury  upon  hypothetical  instructions  of  the  Court. 

When  due  diligence  has  been  exercised  and  notice  sent  according- 
ly, the  holder  is  not  obliged  to  give  any  further  notice,  although  he 
afterwards  discovers  that  the  notice  was  sent  to  the  wrong  place. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.*  In  New 
York  a  contrary  view  has  been  taken,  but  without  apparent  confi- 
dence,* and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  regard  tbe  holder  as  hav- 
ing complied  with  his  obligation  when  he  had  acted  with  due  dili- 
gence to  ascertain  the  indorser's  whereabouts. 

John  W.  Daniel. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

^Mount  Vernon  Bank  w.  Holden,  2  R.  I.,  467. 

*Hawkes  i«.  Salter,  1  Moore  &  P.,  750. 

'Bank  of  Columbia  vs.  Lawrence,  1  Peters,  578;  Plarris  vs.  Robinson,  4  Howard, 
336;  Walker  vs.  Stetson,  14  Ohio  State,  89,  Belden  vs.  Lamb,  17  Conn.,  442;  Wheeler 
i».  Field.  6  Mete,  290;  Bank  of  Utica  w.  Bender.  21  Wend.,  643. 

^Lambert  w.  Ghiaelin,  9  Howard,  552.  ^Beale  w.  P&rish,  20  K.  Y.,  407. 
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Consideration  of  Negotiable  Instruments. 

§  1.  By  consideration,  is  meant  a  benefit  or  gain  of  some  kind  to 
i\\{\  party  making  the  promise,  or  a  loss  or  injury  of  some  kind  to 
tlie  party  to  whom  it  is  made.  By  the  common  law  a  promise  made 
without  consideration  was  invalid,  and  in  order  to  enforce  any  con- 
tract it  was  necessary  to  aver  and  prove  a  consideration. 

The  most  ancient  exception  to  thisxule  was  made  in  reference  to 
promises  under  seal,  the  solemn  act  of  the  party  in  attaching  a  seal  to 
the  evidence  of  his  contract  being  regarded  as  importing  a  consider- 
ation and  estopping  him  from  denying  it.  The  necessities  of  trade 
soon  produced  another  relaxation  of  the  rule;  and  by  the  usage  and 
custom  of  merchants  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  came 
to  be  regarded  as  prima  fade  evidences  of  consideration ;  and  pecu- 
liar qualities  were  accorded  to  them  which  were  possessed  by  no 
other  securities  for  debt.  These  qualities,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
consideration  of  such  instruments,  we  propose  now  to  discuss. 

§  2.  We  have  already  stated  that  a  bill  or  note,  by  its  very  char- 
acter as  such,  imports  to  have  been  executed  for  a  consideration  suf- 
ficient in  law;  and,  therefore,  when  suit  is  brought  upon  a  bill  or  note 
the  mere  production  of  the  paper  carries  with  it  an  averment  and 
prima  fade  proof  of  consideration.  And  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
plaintiff  to  make  any  averment  or  produce  farther  proof  of  a  consid- 
eration. This  much  may  be  said  of  any  bill  or  note  whether  it  pos- 
sesses the  negotiable  quality  or  not — for  even  a  non -negotiable  bill  or 
note  imports  a  consideration,  and  so  far  as  the  immediate  parties  are 
concerned,  a  negotiable  bill  or  note  has  no  superiority  over  one  not 
negotiable.  In  either  case  the  defendant  may  show  that  there  was  in 
fact  no  consideration  for  the  engagement  into  which  he  entered;  and 
thus  rebut  the  prima  fade  evidence  which  the  instrument  itself 
gives  against  him.  It  is- only  when  the  negotiable  instrument  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  party,  that  it  becomes  invested  with 
those  peculiar  qualities  which  give  it  value.  Then  the  prima  faxde 
evidence  of  consideration  becomes  conclusive;  and  while  the  trans- 
feree of  the  non-negotiable  instrument  still  stands  on  no  better 
footing  than  his  transferrer,  the  transferee  of  a  negotiable  instrument 
(provided  he  himself  acquires  it  before  its  maturity,  for  valuable  con- 
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BideratioDi  and  in  the  usual  course  of  business,)  assumes  a  higher 
position.  Against  him  the  original  payors  are  precluded  from-  making 
the  defenses  which  they  might  have  made  while  the  instrument 
lingered  in  the  hands  of  the  original  payees;  and  the  paper  passes 
current  from  hand  to  hand  in  commercial  transactions  without  occa- 
sion for  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  original  consideration. 

But  while  a  negotiable  bill  or  note  imports  in  itself  a  consideration^ 
yet  when  evidence  has  been  introduced  to  rebut  the  presumption 
which  it  raises,  the  burden  is  upon  the  plaintiff  to  satisfy  the  jury 
upon  all  the  evidence,  and  by  the  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
there  was  a  consideration ;  and  the  mere  production  of  the  instru- 
ment does  not  shift  upon  the  defendant  the  burden  of  proving  that 
there  was  no  consideration.^ 

Between   What  Parties    the  Consideration  is  Open   to 

Inquiry. 

§  3.  The  same  rule  which  admits  inquiry  into  the  consideration  of 
negotiable  paper  between  the  original  payor  and  payee  extends  to 
admit  such  inquiry  in  any  suit  between  parties  between  whom  there 
is  a  privity.  That  is  to  say,  between  the  immediate  parties  to  any 
contract  evidenced  by  the  drawing,  accepting,  making  or  indorsing  a 
bill  or  note,  it  may  be  shown  that  there  was  no  consideration,  or  that 
the  consideration  has  failed,  or  a  set-off  may  be  pleaded ;  but  as  be- 
tween other  parties  remote  to  each  other,  none  of  these  defenses  are 
admissible.  It  becomes  important  then  to  determine  who  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  immediate  parties,  or  parties  between  whom  there 
is  a  privity  to  a  negotiable  instrument,  and  who  are  remote.  Amongst 
the  former  may  be  classed:  1,  The  drawer  and  acceptor  of  a  bill,  or 
the  drawer  and  payee  of  a  bill  as  a  general  rule;  2,  The  maker  and 
payee  of  a  note;^  and,  3,  The  indorser  and  immediate  indorsee  of  a 
bill  or  note.* 

But  the  want  of  consideration;  or  the  failure  thereof,  can  not  be 
pleaded  in  a  suit  brought:  1,  By  an  indorser  against  the  maker  of  a 
note;  2,  By  an  indorser  against  a  prior  but  not  his  immediate  in- 
dorser; nor,*  3,  By  the  payee  against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  as  a  gen- 

'Black  River  Savings  Bank  vs.  Edwards,  LO  Gray,  3S7. 

*Pnget  de  Bras  vs.  Forbes,  1  Espiniuwe,  117;  Jeffries  vs,  Austin,  2  Stra.,  674. 

"Eoston  tw.  Pratchett,  1  Cromp.  M.  &  li.,  798;  2  i>omp.  M.  &  R.,  042;  Holliday  vt. 
Atkinson,  5  B.  C,  501;  Abbott  w.  Hendricks,  1  Man.  &  G.,  791;  Klein  tw.  Keyes,  17 
Mifso.,  326;  Bamet  vs.  Offerman,  7   Watts,  130;  Clement  vs,  Beppard,   15  Penn. 

ate,  111.  n  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  176. 
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eral  rule.*  They  are  regarded  as  remote  parties  to  each  other,  and 
between  such  parties  two  distinct  considerations  must  be  inquired 
into  in  order  to  perfect  a  defence  against  the  holder:  1,  The  consid- 
eration which  the  defendant  received  for  his  liabihty;  and,  2,  That 
which  the  plaintiff  gave  for  his  title.^  And  if  any  intermediate 
holder  gave  value  for  the  instrument,  that  intervening  consideration 
will  sustain  the  plaintiff's  title.* 

Thus  in  Louisiana  where  Confederate  notes  have  been  held  an  il- 
legal consideration,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  purchaser  for  value 
of  a  negotiable  note  given  for  a  loan  of  Confederate  money,  could  re- 
cover against  the  maker  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  knew  the 
character  of  the  consideration,  he  himself  having  obtained  it  from  a 
bona  fide  holder  without  notice.* 

§  4.  Who  are  the  immediate  parties  to  a  bill  or  note  however  does 
not  always  appear  on  its  face.  The  name  of  the  payee  is  often  left 
blank,  or  there  is  an  indorsement  in  blank  upon  the  instrument,  and 
in  such  cases  when  the  blank  is  filled  up  with  the  holder's  name  he 
would  appear  to  be  the  original  payee  or  indorsee.*  In  such  cases 
the  holder  may  show  that  his  ostensible  is  not  his  real  relation  to  the 
paper;  and  the  want  or  failure  of  consideration  can  not  be  pleaded 
against  him  if  he  show  that  it  has  passed  through  intermediate  hands 
and  that  he  is  not  the  immediate  promisee  of  the  party  attempting 
the  defense.* 

Thus,  \i  Anderson  for  a  good  consideration  moving  from  Brovm  to 

^Hoffman  &  Co.  is.  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  12  Wallace,  181.  In  this  case  a  consignor 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  bills  of  exchange  on  hU  consignee  with  bills 
of  lading  attached  to  the  drafts  drawn,  drew  bills  on  him  with  forged  bills  of  lading 
attached  to  the  draft.«,  and  had  the  drafts  with  the  forged  bills  of  lading  so  attached 
discounted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  by  a  bank  ignorant  of  the  fraud,  and 
the  consignee  not  knowing  of  the  forgery,  paid  the  drafts,  it  was  held  that  there  was 
no  recourse  by  the  consignee  against  the  bank.     See  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  p.  190. 

'Hoffman  &  Co.  vs.  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  12  Wallace,  181;  Craig  m.  Sibbett,  15  Penn., 
240;  U.  S.  Bank  of  Metropolis,  15  Peters,  393;  Swift  vs.  Tyson,  16  Peters,  1;  Robin- 
son vs.  Keynolds,  2  Q.  B.,  196,  (42  £.  C.  L.  R.);  Thiederoann  vs.  Goldsmitli,  1  DeGex 
P  &  J.,  4;  Hunter  tw.  Wilson,  19  L.  J.  Exch.,  8;  4  Exch.,  489,  S.  0. 

•Bjlesnn  Bills,  (Shar^wood's  ed.)  236;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B,  192;  Hunter  w.  Wilson, 
4  Exch.,  489;  Boyd  vs.  McCann,  10  Md.,  118;  Howell  vs.  Crane,  12  La.  An.,  126;  Wat- 
son 99,  Flanagan,  14  Texas,  354;  Roscoe  on  Bills,  111;  Kyd  on  Bills,  277;  Story 
on  Bills,  §188;  Johnson  on  Bills,  80;  see  chapter  on  rights  of  honafi  de  holder  or 
purchaser.  ^Cotten  ve.  Sterling,  20  La.  An  ,  282. 

^Brummel  vs.  Enders,  18  Grat.,  873;  Hoffman  v$.  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  12  Wallace, 
193. 

*Munroe  vf.  Berdier,  8  C.  B.,  862;  Arbonin  ts,  Anderson,  1  Q.  B.,498;  Glasscock  rs. 
Band,  14  Misso.,  550;  Horn  vs.  Fuller,  6  N.  H.,  511. 
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hira  should  procure  Charles  to  make  his  note  in  favor  of  Broimi,  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  no  answer  in  an  action  by  Brown  against 
Charles  that  the  latter  received  no  consideration  from  Anderson.^ 
But  if  it  were  shown  that  there  was  no  consideration  between  Ander- 
son the  creditor^  and  Charles  the  maker,  or  that  such  consideration 
had  failed;  it  would  then  be  necessary  for  the  payee  Brown,  to  show 
a  consideration  moving  from  him  to  Anderson.* 

And  if  the  consideration  between  the  party  requesting  the  execu- 
tion of  the  note,  and  the  maker,  were  illegal,  the  note  would  not  be 
valid,  notwithstanding  the  consideration  between  such  party  and  the 
payee  were  good, — if  the  payee  knew  the  consideration  moving  the 
maker  were  illegal.  To  hold  otherwise  would  furnish  an  easy  sub- 
terfuge to  escape  the  consequences  of  illegal  dealings.  Thus,  where 
A.  was  indebted  to  B.  for  intoxicating  liquors  sold  in  violation  of 
law,  and  B.  was  indebted  to  C.  for  a  legal  consideratiou,  and  A.  at 
B.'s  request  executed  a  note  with  mortgage  to  C,  who  knew  the  ille- 
gality of  the  debt  to  B.,  it  was  held  that  such  note  and  mortgage 
were  invalid.* 

So  if  A.  for  a  good  consideration  moving  from  B.  to  him,  author- 
izes him  to  di^w  a  bill  on  C.  to  a  certain  amount  on  his  (A.'s)  account, 
and  B.  draws  accordingly  and  C.  accepts,  C.  will  be  absolutely  bound 
to  B.,  the  drawer,  as  to  any  subsequent  bona  fde  holder  for  value.* 

'Aldrich  vs.  Stockwell,  9  Allen,  45.  The  defendant  offered  to  show  that  the  note 
was  for  a  water  wheel  sold  by  Thompson  to  him  with  warranty,  which  had  failed,  the 
wheel  being  worthlei^s;  and  had  been  made  payable  to  pjaintiff  at  Thompson's  request 
The  Court  below  ruled  that  these  facts  constituted  no  defense,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
held  otherwise;  and  Gray,  J.,  said:  ''If  such  were  the  facts  the  defendant  was  en- 
titled to  treat  the  sale  as  a  nullity;  and  the  proof  of  entire  failure  of  consideration 
would  have  rebutted  the  presumption  of  consideration  arising  from  the  admission  of 
the  making  of  the  note,  and  would  have  established  a  complete  defense  as  between 
the  original  parties  to  the  note.  One  consideration  of  the  note  having  been  proved 
there  could  be  no  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  that  there  was  any  other; 
and  the  defendant  was  not  therefore  obliged  to  prove  that  there  was  no  other  consid- 
eration for  the  note.  If  there  was  any  other  consideration,  it  was  for  the  plaintiff  to 
show  it.  As  the  case  stood  the  plaintiff  might  have  held  the  note  in  trust,  or  as  agent 
for  Thompson.  The  presiding  judge,  by  ruling  that  the  fact^  offered  to  be  proved  by 
the  defendant  would  constitute  no  defense,  left  noihing  upon  which  he  could  go  to  the 
jury.  The  verdict  to  which  he  submitted  under  tliis  ruling  must  therefore  be  set 
aside.  Upon  a  new  trial,  it  will  be  open  to  the  plaintiff  to  nhow,  if  he  can,  that  the 
consideration  which  failed  was  not  the  only  consideration  for  the  note;  but  there  was 
another  valuable  consideration  for  it  moving  from  the  plaintiff  to  Thompson." 

*Baker  vb.  Collins,  9  Allen,  253. 

^Pillans  V8,  Van  Mierop,  3  Burr,  1663;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  183. 
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Bnt  the  consideration  of  the  acceptance  failing,  we  should  think  tho 
consideration  for  the  authority  from  A.  to  B,  would  have  to  be  proven/ 

But  if  the  original  consideration  were  tainted  with  fraud  or  ille- 
gality, or  has  failed  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  bill  or  note  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value  without  notice, 
yet  if  it  be  returned  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  the  payee  who  is 
a  privy  to  the  original  consideration,  he  could  stand  upon  no  better 
footing  than  if  the  instrument  had  remained  in  his  hands.' 

§  5.  That  the  bill  or  note  has  been  lost  or  stolen,-*  or  was  executed 
under  duress;*  or  under  fraudulent  misrepresentations,^  or  for  fraud- 
ulent consideration,*  or  for  illegal  consideration,'^  or  has  been  fraud- 
ulently obtained  from  an  intermediate  holder,®  or  been  in  any  way 
the  subject  of  fraud  or  felony,^  is  a  good  defense  as  between  the  parties 
privy  to  it.  And  the  same  defense  which  the  defendant  might  make, 
to  an  action  by  an  indorsee  of  the  note  given  by  him — and  the  same 
requirement  of  proof,  may  be  made  by  him  in  an  action  on  a  renewal 
of  a  former  note,  both  notes  being  regarded  as  given  upon  the  same 
consideration. 

Consideration  of  Bills  Purchased  for  Remission  op  Money. 

§  6.  The  writers  upon  foreign  bills  contemplate  four  parties  to  the 
transaction.  1,  The  giver  of  value  or  purchaser  of  the  bill,  which 
is  drawn  for  remittance — such  purchaser  desiring  the  draft  for  money 
on  a  foreign  place,  being  called  the  Remitter.  2,  The  drawer  of  the 
bill.  3,  The  drawer  abroad,  and  4,  The  payee.  The  ordinary 
course  of  dealing  with  reference  to  such  foreign  bills  begins  by  the 
sale  of  the  bill  by  the  drawer  to  some  person  other  than  the  payee; 
and  it  does  not  contemplate,  therefore,  that  the  consideration  for  the 
bill  should  necessarily  move  from  the  payee  to  the  drawer,  or  that  no 
person  but  the  drawer  should  have  a  right  to  confer  a  title  to  the 
bill  upon  the*^  payee.     In  such  case  there  would  be  no  privity  be- 

'Aldrich  M.  Stockwel),  9  Allen,  45.  »Sawyer  w.  Wisevell,  9  Allen,  42. 

'MilU  TO.  Barber,  mpra,  *Clark  t».  Peace,  41  N.  H. 

•Vatlin  w.  Lane,  6  Grat.,  246;  Hutchinson  vs.  Bogg,  28  Penn.  St.,  294. 

•Morton  vs.  Roger-*,  12  Wend.,  484.    See  righto  of  bona  fide  holder. 

'Edmunds  to.  Groves,  2  ^t.  &  W.,  642;  Bingham  vs.  Stanley,  2  Q.  B.,  117;  Holden 
w.  Cosgrove,  12  Gray,  216.  *1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  188, 

•ITolden  vs.  Cosgrove,  12  Gray,  216;  Western  Bank  vs.  Mills,  7  Cush.,  546. 

'•Munroe  w.  Bordier,  8  C.  B.,  862,  (65  E.  0.  &  L.  R.)  In  this  case  it  was  held:  (Seo 
1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  noteX.,  page  181  to  middle  of  11th  line  same  note,  and  page  182.) 
In  Kyd  6n  Bills  it  is  said  the  parties  to  Bills  of  Exchange  are  generally  four,  two  at 
the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  two  at  the  place  of  payment;  as  where  A.,  a 
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tween  the  drawer  and  payee,  and  the  former  could  not  plead  against 
the  latter  for  the  want  or  failure  of  consideration. 

If  the  bill  be  delivered  by  the  drawer  to  the  remitter  upon  a 
promise  to  pay  the  price  next  day  and  the  remitter  without  pay- 
ing, transmit  the  bill  to  the  payee,  the  drawer  might  plead  no  con- 
sideration to  the  suit  of  the  latter  provided  the  remitter  were  his 
agentJ  But  if  the  remitter  purchase  tlie  bill  on  credit  for  himself, 
and  sell  it  in  good  faith  to  the  payee,  the  drawer  could  not  resist  the 
payee's  suit  for  want  of  consideration,  if  the  remitter  failed  to  pay 
the  purchase  money .^  Thus,  if  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  being  indebted  to  Gilliott  &  Sons,  of  London,  procures  Fish 
&  Hatch,  New  York,  to  draw  a  bill  on  London  in  favor  of  Gilliott 
&  Sons,  and  remit  it  to  the  latter  in  payment  of  the  debt,  the  liability 
of  Fish  &  Hatch  to  Gilliott  &  Sons,  will  be  absolute,  whether  any 
consideration  for  the  drawing  of  the  bill  has  been  paid  by  Duncan, 
Sherman  &  Co.,  or  not.  But  if  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.,  were  agents 
of  Gilliott  &  Sons  in  purchasing  the  bill,  there  would  then  be  a  priv- 
ity between  Gilliott  &  Sons,  and  Fish  &  Hatch,  and  want  of  con- 
sideration could  be  pleaded. 

Pboop    op    Consideration    When    Bill    or   Note    is    in 

Hands  op  Third  Parties. 

§  7.  When  the  bill  or  note  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
party,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  defendant,  if  he  be  not  the  im- 

III  ■■    -  I  ■■■■■■■■    I—  ^— ^^  I  Ml    ■       ■     »mm   I    I        I  I        I    ■  !■  !■     II    ^i^MM  ■     M     -■    Ml  ■    —  III         I  ■    ■■  ■      ■■  ■  ^^1— ^— ^^^■^^^■^^■.^^■^M^H^.^^^^M^hi^ 

merchant  at  Amsterdam,  owes  monej  to  B.,  a  merchant  in  London,  instead  of  send- 
ing the  money  in  specie  to  B.,  he  applies  to  C,  another  merchant  at  Amsterdam,  to 
whom  D.,  a  fourth  person  residing  in  London,  is  indebted  to  an  equal  amount.  A. 
pays  to  C.  the  money  in  question,  and  receives  from  him  a  bill  directed  to  D.  to  pay 
the  amount  to  B.,  or  to  any  one  appointed  by  him,  who  sends  it  to  his  correspon- 
dent B.,  with  an  order  that  the  money  be  paid  to  him  by  D. — Kyd  on  Bills,  3. 

'Puget  de  Bras  w.  Forbes,  1  Esp.,  117.  The  plaintiff  resided  in  Holland  and  hav- 
ing money  in  England  employed  Agassiz,  Hengement  &  Co.,  as  his  agents  to  sell  it 
out,  and  to  remit  it  to  him  in  bills  on  Holland.  The  agents  bought  of  the  defendants 
bills  on  Holland  in  favor  of  the  Plaintiff;  and  it  was  proved  to  be  the  custom  of 
London,  for  persons  in  the  habit  of  remitting  foreign  bills,  to  give  the  bills  on  one 
day,  but  not  to  receive  the  money  for  (hem  until  the  next  post-day.  The  bills  were 
bought  on  February  17th  and  the  next  post-day  was  Tuesday.  February  21st.  On 
Monday  the  20th  Aga<«siz,  Hengement  &  Co.  stopped  payment,  so  that  the  defendants, 
in  fact,  never  received  any  value  for  the  bills  which  they  had  so  drawn  on  Holland  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff;  and  they  having  ordered  their  correspondent  abroad  not  to  pay 
the  bills,  an  action  was  brought  against  them  by  the  plaintiffs,  as  drawers.  It  was  held 
that  they  were  not  bound. 

'Munroe  t».  Bordier,  8  C.  B.,  872,  (66  E.  C.  L.  E.;)  2  Rob.  Prac.,  (New  ed.,)  145. 
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mediate  indorser  of  the  indorsee  has  a  double  burden  imposed  upon 
him.  He  must  show  in  such  cases  not  only  the  want  or  failure  of 
the  original  consideration,  but  he  must  go  farther  and  show  want  or 
failure  of  the  consideration  between  the  plaintiff  and  his  immediate 
indorser.  It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence conform  themselves  in  some  respects,  to  suit  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  parties  are  presumed  to  be  placed ;  and  there  are  two 
leading  principles  which  are  well  settled. 

The  first  is  that  proof  of  a  total  want  of  consideration,  as  that  the 
bill  or  note  was  executed  for  accommodation,  or  was  intended  as  a 
gift,  or  was  given  for  a  balance  erroneously  supposed  to  be  due,  will 
not  shift  upon  the  plaintiff  that  he  acquired  it  upon  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration,^ and  subsequent  failure  of  consideration  stands  on  the  same 
footing.*  Respecting  accommodation  bills,  it  was  said  by  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  Lord  Abinger  delivering  the  opinion:^  "If  a  man  comes 
into  Court  without  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  but  only  as  the  holder  of 
an  accommodation  bill,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  he  is  a  holder 
for  value.  The  proof  of  its  being  an  accommodation  bill  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  want  of  consideration  in  the  holder.  If  the  defendant 
says  I  lent  my  name  to  the  drawer  for  the  purpose  of  his  raising 
money  upon  the  bill,  the  probability  is  that  money  was  obtained  upon 
the  bill.  Unless,  therefore,  the  bill  be  connected  with  some  fraud, 
and  a  suspicion  of  a  fraud  be  raised  from  it's  being  shown  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  with  it  of  an  illegal  nature,  as  that  it  has  been 
clandestinely  taken  away  or  has  been  lost  or  stolen,  in  which  case  the 
holder  must  show  that  he  gave  value  for  it:  The  onvs  probandi  is  cast 
upon  the  defendant." 

§  8.  But  if  the  defendant  show  that  there  was  fraud  or  illegality 
in  the  origin  of  the  bill  or  note,  a  new  coloring  is  imparted  to  the 
transaction.  The  plaintiff,  if  he  has  become  innocently  the  holder  of 
the  paper,  is  not  permitted  to  suffer;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  into  his  hands  must  rest  in  his  bosom  and 
the  means  of  showing  it  must  be  much  easier  to  him  than  to  the  de- 

^See  chapter  on  Bights  of  a  bona  fide  holder.  This  rule  was  firRt  laid  down  by 
Parke  J.,  in  Heath  ts.  Sansom,  2  fi.  &  Ad.,  291,  dimenting  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Court;  but  it  in  now  well  settled  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. — Whitaker 
m.  EdmnndA,  1  Moody  &  B.,  366;  Mills  t».  Barker,  1  M.  &  W.,  425;  Percival  t«. 
Trampton,  2  Cromp.  M.  &  B.,  180;  Ellicott  vs.  Martin,  6  Md.,  509;  Boss  is.  Bedell 
5  Duer.,  462. 

"Wilson  w.  Lazier,  11  Grat,  477;  Knight  iw.  Pugh,  4  Watts  &  S.,  445. 

*MUl8  ve.  Barber,  1  M.  &  W.,  425. 
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fendant,  he  is  required  to  give  proof  that  he  became  possessed  of  ifc 
for  a  sufficient  consideration.^ 

If  he  is  innocent^  the  burden  must  generally  be  a  light  one;  and 
if  guilty  it  is  but  a  proper  shield  to  one  who  would  be  but  for  its 
protection,  his  victim. 

§  9.  It  was  formerly  considered  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
defendant  to  put  the  plaintiflT  on  proof  of  consideration,  that  the  de- 
fendant should  have  given  the  plaintiff  notice  to  prove  considera- 
tion;' but  it  is  well  settled  now  that  no  such  notice  is  necessary,  and 
it  is  seldom  given.^  It  was,  also,  formerly  held  that  where  the  con- 
sideration given  by  the  plaintiff  was  dinputed  and  a  notice  to  that 
effect  had  been  given,  the  plaintiff  must  go  into  his  whole  case  in 
the  first  instance,  and  could  not  reserve  proof  of  consideration  as  an 
answer  to  the  defendant.*  But  now  the  plaintiff  is  only  required  to 
give  affirmative  proof  of  consideration  after  the  defendant  has  given 
evidence  tending  to  rebut  the  prima  fade  case  which  the  production 
of  the  instrument  makes  out. 

What  are  Sufffcient  Considerations. 

§  10.  When  it  has  been  determined  that  the  relations  of  the  parties 
are  such  as  to  admit  an  inquiry  into  the  consideration,  it  becomes 
then,  important  to  ascertain  what  is  such  a  consideration  as  will  sup- 
port an  action  upon  a  negotiable  instrument.  A  valuable  consider- 
ation is  necessary  to  support  any  contract,  and  the  rule  makes  no  ex- 
ceptions as  to  the  character  of  the  consideration  respecting  negotiable 
instruments,  when  the  consideration  is  open  to  inquiry.  Therefore  a 
consideration  founded  on  mere  love  and  affection,  or  gratitude,  is  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  suit  on  a  bill  or  note;  as  for  instance,  when  a 
bill  or  note  is  accepted  or  made  by  a  parent  in  favor  of  a  child  or 
vice  versa,  it  could  not  be  enforced  between  the  original  parties,  the 


*Vathin  vs.  Lane,  3  Grat..  246.  In  Harvey  vs.  Towers,  6  Exch.,  656,  Pollock,  C.  B., 
said:  "It  is  now  well  settled  that  if  a  bill  be  founded  in  illegality  or  fraud,  or  has 
been  the  sabject  of  felony  or  fraud,  upon  that  being  proved,  the  holder  is  compelled 
to  show  that  he  gave  value  for  it."  Smith  vs.  Braine,  16  Q.  B.,  244,  overruling 
Brown  t».  Phillpot,  2  Moody  &  R.,  285;  Bailey  vs.  Bidwell,  13  M.  &  W.,  73. 

'Paterson  vs.  Hardacre,  4  Taunt.,  Ill;  Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  321, 
note  A. 

>Mann  t».  Lent,  1  M.  &  M.,  240, 10  B.  &  C,  877,  (21  K.  0.  L.  R.;)  Bailey  t».  Bid- 
well,  13  M.  &  W.,  75. 

♦Delauney  vs.  Mitchell,  1  Stark.,  439,  (2  E.  C.  L,  R) 
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engagement  being  gratuitous  upon  what  is  called  a  good,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  valuable  consideration.^ 

And  if  a  note  is  executed  and  delivered  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
senting it  as  a  gift,  and  is  afterwards  taken  up,  and  a  new  note  given 
in  its  stead  the  renewed  note  is  without  valuable  consideration.^  And 
of  course  a  note  given  by  a  parent  to  his  child  during  his  life-time 
could  not  be  enforced  after  his  death  against  his  estate.^ 

§  11.  A  gift  of  a  negotiable  instrument  of  a  third  party  is  not 
such  a  negotiation  of  it  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  as  to  give  the 
donee  the  full  protection  which  is  extended  a  bona  fide  holder  for 
value.  And  if  the  donee  afterwards  transfer  it  for  less  than  its  value, 
or  for  a  wholly  inadequate  consideration,  his  indorsee  can  recover  from  a 
prior  party  having  a  defense  against  the  donor  only  what  he  himself 
paid  for  it.*  But  as  to  all  prior  parties  having  no  defense  against 
the  donor  the  donee  can  himself  recover  the  whole  amount,*  and  a 
fortioru  an  indDrsee  who  has  paid  only  a  partial  consideration  may  re- 
cover the  whole  amount  against  all  prior  parties  who  have  no  defense 
against  his  immediate  indorser.^ 

A  Mere  Moral  Oblioatiox  not  Sufficfext. 

§  12.  A  mere  moral  obligation  although  coupled  with  an  express 
promisee,  will  not  constitute  a  valuable  consideration,  and  it  is  only 
where  there  is  a  precedent  duty  which  would  create  a  suiBcient  legal 
or  equitable  right  if  there  had  been  an  t^xpress  promise  at  the  time— 
or  where  there  is  a  precedent  consideration,  that  an  express  promise 
will  create  or  revive  a  cause  of  action. 

Thus,  a  promissory  note  made  after  full  age  for  necessaries  furnish- 

' Parker  i«.  Carter,  4  Munf.,  273;  Hill  vs.  Buck  minster,  6  Pick.,  391;  ovcrruliiig 
Bowers  tw.  Hard,  10  Mass.,  427;  Fink  w.  Cox,  18  Johns.,  145;  Pearson  iw.  Peurrfon 
7  Jolin^..  26;  Pennington  vs.  Giitings,  2  GiU.  &  J.,  208;  Smith  tw.  Kittridge,  21  Vt. 
23.*^;  Ilolliday  vs.  Atkinson,  5  B.  &  C,  601;  £a8ton  tw.  Prachett,  1  Cromp.  M.  &  K. 
798;  2  Cromp.,  M.  &  R.,  542;  Story  on  Bills,  (Bennett's  ed.,)  181;  1  Pareona  X.  &  B., 
178;  Chitty  on  Bills,  (13tli  Am,  ed.,)  89. 

«Copp  158,  Sawyer,  6  N.  H.,  386;  Hill  iw.  Buckminster,  5  Pick.,  391. 

•Pheliis  V8.  Phelps,  28  Barbour,  121, 

^Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  227;  Nash  vs.  Brown,  Chitty  on  Bills,  (13  Am. 
ed.,)  89;  •  rown  vs.  Matt,  7  Johns.,  361;  Holeman  vs.  Hobson,  8  Humph.,  127 
Beihune  vs.  McCrary,  8  Georgia,  114;  Chicopee  Bank  vs.  Chapin,  8  Met.,  40;  Youngs 
w.  Lee,  18  Barbour,  187. 

^Jrtilnes  vs.  Dawson,  5  Exch.,  948. 

•Moore  m.  Cindell,  11  Misso.,  614;  Turnar  w.  Brown,  3  Smedes  &  M.,  426;  Far- 
bell  vs.  Sturtevant,  28  Vt.,  513;  Reid  vs,  Furnival,  6  C.  &  P.  499. 

VOL.  U. — NO.  I. — 5. 
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c<l  to  the  promiser  during  infancy;'  or  a  note  executed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  discharged  in  bankruptcy,  or  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations;'^  or  voluntarily  released,^  or  for  the  reimbursement  of  a 
person  who  has  voluntarily  paid  a  debt  of  the  promiser,^  would  be 
valid,  as  upon  any  other  valuable  consideration.  And  in  any  case 
where  the  contract  was  merely  voiduble,  but  otherwise  founded  on  a 
valuable  consideration,  a  bill  or  note  given  to  discharge  it  will  be 
valid — but  otherwise  if  the  ctmtract  were  void.* 

But  it  has  been  held  in  England  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  (hat 
a  bill  given  since  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  to  pay  a  debt  with 
usurious  int'Test,  contracted  during  the  existence  of  the  usury  laws, 
was  binding.^  And  a  note  given  by  the  purchaser  of  an  estate  to 
the  vendor  ibr  the  purchase  money,  is  made  on  suiScient  considera- 
tion though  the  contract  be  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds."  The  in- 
dorsement of  a  note  of  a  bankrupt  by  the  payee  gives  it  no  effect  as 
to  the  bankrupt;  and  it  has  been  held  that  a  new  promise  by  the 
bankrupt  after  his  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  and  after  the  indorse- 
ment, does  not  revive  his  liability;®  but  it  has  been  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  a  promise  by  the  maker  of  a  note  after  his  discharge  in 
bankruptcy  to  pay  it  is  a  contract  to  pay  it  according  to  its  tenor,* 
aua  we  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  just  reason  to  the  contrary.  If 
the  bankrupt  could  bind  iiimseif  by  a  renewal,  why  insist  on  that 
form  of  obligation  when  the  same  result  is  attainable  by  his  recogni- 
tion of  his  old  one.  It  is  in  effect,  a  renewal  of  its  vitality  without 
t!ie  circumventicm  of  respecting  the  execution. 

§  13.  Not  only  will  money  paid,  or  advances  made,  or  credit  given 
-or  work  and  labor  done,  constitute  a  sufficient  consideration  for  a  bill 
or  note-  but  receiving  a  bill  or  note  as  security  for  a  debt  or  forbear- 
ance to  sue  upon  a  present  claim  or  debt,  or  becoming  a  surety,  or 


WlawkeH  iw.  SaunderB,  Cowp.  R.,  239;  Eastwood  tw.  Kenyon,  11  Ad.  &  El.,  438 
<a9  E.  C.  K  R.;)  Chitty  on  BilU,  (13  Am.  ed.,)  87. 

*Ei8twood  V9,  Kenyon,  11  Ad.  &  El.,  438,  (39  E.  C.  L.  R.;)  Triieman  m.  Feiilon, 
Tow  p.,  544. 

*Staffunl  TO.  Bacon,  25  Wend.,  384;  Valentine  ng.  Foster,  1  Metcalf,  520;  Snevely 
1^.  Read,  9  Wattn,  396. 

*H lives  tw.  Warren,  2  Sir.,  933;  Srokc«  t».  Lewis,  1  Term,  R.,  20. 

•E»«*wood  vs.  Kenyon,  11  Ad.  &  El.,  438;   (39  E.  C.  L.  R.;)  Litllefield  tv.  Slice,  2 
Rmi&  Adol.,  811. 
•Flight  iw.  Reed,  22  L.  J.  Exch.,  265;  1  H.  &  C.  708,  (S.  C.) 
^Jones  vs.  Jones,  6  M.  &  W.,  84. 

•Walbridge  w.  Harron,  18  Vt.,  448;  White  w.  WardweU,  31  Maine,  558. 
»Way  IW.  Srerry,  G  Gushing,  238. 
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doing  any  other  act  at  the  request  of  the  drawer,  indorser,  or  acceptor, 
will  be  equally  sufficient  toeniorce  his  engagement/  Bankers  re- 
ceiving the  bills  or  notes  of  their  customers  for  collection  are 
considered  holders  for  sufficient  consideration  not  only  to  the  extent 
of  advances  already  made  by  them  either  specifically  or  upon  ac- 
count, but  also  for  future  responsibilities  incurred  upon  the  faith  of 
them.*  1  he  balances  upon  an  account  are  a  shifting  consideration 
for  bills  and  notes  deposited  as  security  with  the  banker.^  Thus, 
where  one  bank  which  we  may  call  A.  sent  an  accommodation  bill 
aoceptcx)  by  C,  to  another  bank  which  we  may  call  B.,  to  secure  an  in- 
debtedness upon  account;  and  when  the  bill  became  due  the  latter 
bank  had  become  indebted  to  the  former,  but  the  bill  was  not  with- 
drawn, and  subsequently  the  indebtedness  shifted  back,  and  the  orig- 
inal debtor,  bank  A.,  became  bankrupt  owing  the  correspondent  B.,  a 
sum  upon  account,  it  was  held  that  the  latter  could  recover  against  C. 
upon  the  accommodation  bill  accepted  by  him/ 

PnE-ExisTiNG   Debt. 

§  14.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  pre-existing  debt  ot  the  drawer, 
maker  or  acceptor,  is  a  valid  consideration  for  his  drawing  or  accept- 
ing a  bill  or  executing  a  note,  and  indeed  is  as  frequently  the  consid- 
eration of  negotiable  paper  as  a  debt  contracted  at  the  time/  And 
it  is  equally  as  valid  and  sufficient  consideration  for  the  indorsement 
and  transfer  to  the  creditor  of  the  bill  or  note  of  a  third  party  which 
is  in  his  hands.  And  the  best  considered  as  well  as  the  most  uumer- 
ous  authorities,  regard  the  creditor  who  receives  the  bill  or  note  of  a 
third  party  from  his  debtor  either  in  payment  of,®  or  as  collateral  se- 
curity for,  his  debt,  as  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  a  bona  fide 
holder  for  value,  free  from  all  equities  which  might  have  been  pleaded 
between  the  original  parties. 


*fiayley  on  Billts  ch.  12;  Chitiy  on  Bills,  (13  Am.  ed.,)  86;  Koscoe  on  Bill.«,  386.  A 
promiee  bj  A.  to  indemnify  B.for  becoming  guarantor  f(»r  C.  is  not  within  the  statute  of 
/raudfl,  and  need  not  be  in  writing.     Chapin  w.  Merritt,  4  Wend.,  657. 

'Bylen  on  Bills,  (Sharswood'iied.,)  230;  Bosanquet  V:.  Dudman,  1  Stark,  1;  Percival 
t«.  Frampton,  2  Cremp.,  M.  <&  li.,  180. 

'Bank  of  Metropolis  t».  New  £ngland  Bank,  1  Howard,  239,  S.  C;  17  Peters,  174; 
Swift  w.  Tyson,  16  Peters,  21.  Uttwood  w.  Crowdie,  1  Stark,  483,  (2  E.  C.  L.  R.) 

*Swift  w.  Tyson,  16  Peters,  1;  Townsley  w.  Sumrall,  2  Peters,  170. 
*See  chapter  on  rights  of  a  bona  fide  holder;  Bylea,  231,  232;  Swift  t».  Tyson,  16 
Peters  1;  Bank  of  St.  Albans  ts.  Gilliland,  23  Wend.,  31;  Bank  of  Sandusky  ra.  Sco- 
ville,  24  Wend.,  Uo;  Youngs  tw.  Lee,  18  Barb.,  187;  Bertrand  t-8.  Barkman,  8  £i;- 
gliflh,  150;  Henry  m.  Ritenour,  31  Ind.,  136. 
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Debt  op  Third  Person. 

§  15.  There  is  no  doubt  (hat  a  debt  due  from  a  third  person — as 
from  A.  to  B., — is  a  good  considpration  for  a  note,  as  from  D.  to  B.,  pro- 
vided there  were  an  express  agreement  for  delay,'  or  an  implied 
agreement  which  would  arise  if  the  debt  were  then  due,  and  the  note 
were  made  payable  at  a  future  day.*  If  the  original  debt  from  the 
third  person  were  payable  simultaneously  with  the  note,  there  might 
be  a  want  of  consideration  unless  credit  for  the  original  debt  had 
been  given  upon  a  promise  of  the  note  which  would  be  sufficient.* 

As  a  general  rule  the  discbarge  of  a  debt  of  a  third  person  will  be  a 
valid  consideration  for  a  bill  or  note;*  but  in  Massachusetts  it  has  been 
held  that  a  promissory  note  given  by  a  widow  to  a  creditor  of  her  de- 
ceased husband  isvoid  for  want  of  consideration,  if  the  husband  has  leffc 
no  estate  or  assets;  and  although  the  credit(»r  gives  the  widow  at  the  same 
time  a  receipted  bill  acknowledging  payment  from  her  husband  s  es- 
tate by  the  note,  the  circumstances  being  such  that  no  good  could  be 
derived  by  the  widow,  or  injury  done  the  creditor  by  the  transaction.* 
And  in  Maryland,  a  note,  given  by  a  vestryman  of  a  church  to  pay  a 
debt  of  the  church,  was  without  consideration  and  void  ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  payable  at  a  future  day  raised  no  presumption  of  forbear- 
ance to  sue,  it  appearing  that  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
an  account.® 

So  any  other  thing  done  at  his  request  by  the  promisee  for  a  third 
person,  will  in  general,  be  a  sufficient  consideration — such  as  forbearing 
to  sue  on  a  debt  due  by  such  person,  or  guaranteeing  his  debt,  or  be- 
coming liable  for  his  acts,  or  defaults/ 

'Mansfield  w.  Corbin,  2  Cush.,  151. 

n  Parsons  N.  &  B  ,  195;  Balfour  tw.  Sea,  Fire,  &  Life  Ins.  Co.,  3  C.  B.,  (N.  S.,)  300 
(91K.  C.  L.  K.) 

»Crofi8 18.  Bcale,  1 1  C.  B.,  172;  (73  E.  C.  L.  R.);  1  Paniona  N.  &  B.,  195. 

♦Brainard  vs.  Ca[»ella,  31  Mipso.,  428;  Arnold  w.  Sprague,  34  Vt.,  402;  Thatcher  w. 
Dinsmore,  5  Mass.,  299;  By  lea  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  233;  Poplewell  i«.  Wilson, 
lStra.,264. 

"Williams  i«.  Nichol*,  10  Gray,  83;  Dewey,  J.,  saying:  '*The  widow  would  derive 
no  beD<»fit  from  the  dibcharge  of  a  debt  due  by  her  deceased  husband.  Nor  do  we 
percbive  how  any  possible  damage  to  such  creditor  could  arise  from  having  given  a 
receipt  to  the  widow  purporting  to  discharge  such  demand.''  It  is  said  in  England 
that  it  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  a  note  that  it  be  given  by  a  widow  out  of  res- 
|)ect  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  ;  Chilty  on  Bills,  (13  Am.  ed.,)  62.  No  such  de- 
cision Mould  we  think  be  now  rendered. 

«Rog<  rs  w.  Waters,  2  Gill  &  J.,  84.  ^Story  on  Bills,  §183. 
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Cross  Notes  and  Acceptances  and  Other  Instances. 

§  16.  If  one  give  his  acceptance  to  another  that  will  be  a  good 
consideration  for  another  bill  or  acceptance,  although  such  first  ac- 
ceptance be  unpaid.*  And  cross  acceptances,  or  cross  notes,  or  bills 
for  the  mutual  accommodation  of  the  parties,  are  resf)ectively  consid- 
erations for  each  other.^  And  a  contract  between  two  accommodation 
indorsers  that  they  will  share  any  loss  equally  between  them,  is  upon 
sufficient  consideration.' 

Delay  in  ful  filling  u  promise  to  marry  and  services  rendered  during  the 
engagement,  constitute  a  good  considiratiou  for  a  note;*  and  in  Scot- 
land it  has  been  held  that  a  bill  granted  to  a  woman  as  a  security  for 
a  promised  mairiage  is  valid,  and  muy  be  enforced  against  the  man 
if  he  break  his  promise.* 

Professional  services  whether  of  a  physician,  attorney,  or  other 
person,  in  the  learned  or  skilled  professions,  constitute  in  general,  a 
sufficient  consideration  fur  a  bill  or  note;  and  consideration  that  the 
plaintiff,  an  attorney,  should  prevent  the  approval  of  the  Command- 
ing General  to  the  sentence  of  a  military  court  condemning  a  guer- 
rilla tc  death,  is  valid.''  Services  rendered  in  procuring  a  pardon  for 
an  offense  have  also  been  respected;^  though  it  has  been  said  by  some 
of  the  authorities  that  this  would  contravene  public  policy  unless 
done  by  leave  of  the  court.**  This  is,  we  think,  too  severe.  Services 
exerted  in  j)rocuring  the  passage  of  an  act  through  a  legislative  body 
are  not  recognized  as  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  legal  profession; 
and  comj)ensation  for  them  can  not  be  recovered.*  If  contingent  upon 
the  passageof  a  bill,  it  would  be  obvious  that  they  were  illegitimate.'" 

'RoHe  t».  Sims,  1  B.  &  Ad.,  521,  (20  PI  C.  L.  K.) 

^Wiiiltter  vi.  Eager,  1  Allen,  449;  Shannon  a.  Liinghorne,  9  La.  An  ,  520;  Eaton 
i».  Carey,  10  Pick.,  21 1;  Bacon  t«.  Holloway,  2  K.  D.  Smith,  159;  Dowe  vs.  Schutt,  2 
Denio,  621.  'PhillipH  w.  Pwton,  2  Howard,  278. 

n'rewott  w.  Ward,  10  Allen,  203. 

*Thomj*on  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.,)  72;  citing  Oilder  t&.  Provan,  (Scotch  case.)  In 
Lew  rji.  Peerp,  4  Burr.,  2225,  judgment  was  arrested  on  a  bond  which  defendant  had 
agreed  to  pay  plaintiff  if  he  married  any  one  else  but  her.  Thii<  case  Ls  clearly  di<- 
tingniHhable  from  the  principle  of  the  text  of  Thomson,  though  he  seems  lo  think  it 
in  conflict.  •Thompson  t».  Wharton,  7  Bush.,  (Ky.,)  5(53, 

^Mejftdow  t».  Bird,  22  Georgia,  246. 

*Uhitty  on  Bills,  (13th  Am.  ed.,)  100;  Thomson  on  Bills,  (Wilwn's  ed.,)  70;  citing 
Stewart  w.  Earl  of  Galloway,  (Scotch  case);  Norman  v«.  Cole,  3  E!«p.,  253. 

'Marshall  t».  Bait  &0.  R.  B.  Co.,  16  Howard,  334. 

"MilUw.  Mills,  40  N.  Y.,  543. 
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Accommodation  Bii.ijs  and  Notes. 

§  17.  The  mercantile  credit  of  parties  is  frequently  loaned  to  oth- 
ers by  the  signature  of  (heir  name-*  as  drawer,  acceptor,  maker,  or 
indorser  of  a  bill  or  note,  used  to  raise  money  upon,  or  otherwise  for 
tijeir  benefit.  Such  instruments  are  termed  accommodation  paper 
An  .accommodation  bill  or  note,  then,  is  one  to  which  the  accommo- 
dating party  has  put  his  name  without  consideration  for  the  purpose 
off  act^onjmodating  some  other  party  who  is  to  use  it  and  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  it.*  Between  the  accommodating  and  accommodated 
jwrties  the  consideration  may  be  shown  to  be  wanting,  but  when  the 
instrument  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  party  for  value,  and 
in  the  usual  course  of  busincFs,  it  can  not  be;'  for  as  between  remote 
parties,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  consideration  which  the  plaintiff 
gave  for  his  title,  as  well  as  that  for  which  the  defendant  contracted 
the  liability,  must  be  impeached  in  order  to  defeat  a  recovery.^  And 
the  circumstance  that  the  accommodation  maker  was  assured  that  the 
payee  would  protest  it  being  known  to  the  holder,  does  not  weaken  in 
any  degree  his  title  to  recover.* 

§  18.  An  accommodation  bill  or  note  is  not  considered  a  real  se- 
curity, but  a  mere  blank,  until  it  has  been  negotiated,  and  it  then  be- 
comes binding  upon  all  the  parties,  in  like  manner  and  to  the  like 
effect  as  if  they  were  successive  indorsers;*  but  until  it  has  been  ne- 
gotiated any  party  may  withdraw  his  indorsement,  acceptance,  or 
other  liability  upon  it  and  rescind  his  engagement;  and  that  right  is 
not  impaired  by  the  circumstance  that  he  may  be  indemnified  by  an 
assignment  or  other  security .• 

Fraud. 

§  19.  "Fraud  cuts  down  everything,^^  is  the  phrase  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  in  an  English  case.^  And  between  immediate  parties  it 
at  once  destroys  the  validity  of  a  bill  or  note  into  the  consideration 
of  which  it  enters.     We  have  seen  that  if  a  horse  or  other  personal 

'Bylenon  Billp,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  p.  237;  Fant  w.  Miller,  17  (Jrat,  47;  Robertson 
«tK.  WilliamB,  5  Muiif.,  531. 

"Violet  t  vs,  Patton,  5  branch,  S.  C,  142;  Yeaton  w.  Bank  of  Alexandria,  Id.,  49; 
French  tw.  Bank  of  Cohimbia,  40ranch,  S.  C,  59;  Fant  w.  Miller,  17  Grat.,  47;  Rob- 
ertson V8.  Williamp,  5  Munf.,  .331.  'Ante  ?. 

^Thatcher  w.  W««t  River  National  Bank,  19  Mich.,  190. 

*Whitworth  m.  Adamfi,  5  Rand.,  342;  Taylor  vs.  Bruce,  Gilmer,  42;  May  m.  Bois- 
8ean,  8  Leigh,  164;  I>ownes  rg,  Richardflon,  5  Bam.  &  Aid.,  674. 

"May  V8.  Boiapenu,  8  Leigh,  164.  ^RogerR  vs.  Hadley,  32  L.  J.  Exch.,  248. 
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chattel  18  warranted,  and  a  bill,  note,  or  check,  given  for  the  price, 
tne  breach  of  the  warranty  is  no  defcDse  to  the  action  on  the  bill,  note, 
or  check  (unless  authorized  by  statute)/  but  if  it  appear  that  the 
seller  knew  that  there  was  unsoundness  in  the  horse,  or  other  chattel, 
the  element  of  fraud  enters  into  the  transaction.  There  was  in  fact, 
no  contract,  and  proof  of  the  fraud  at  once  defeats  the  action  on  the 
bill>  note,  or  check.'  While  inadequacy  of  consideration  in  the  or- 
igin, or  transfer  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  is  not  in  itself,  a  defense 
to  a  suit  upon;  yet  it  is  oftentimes  a  circumstauce  strongly  tending 
to  show  a  fraud  iu  the  contract  in  which  it  was  given,  or  transferre^l. 
Evidence  therefore  in  a  suit  on  a  note  for  certain  pictures  is  not  ad- 
missible for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  damages  by  proving  that 
they  were  of  inferior  value;  but  it  would  be  good  to  show  that  they 
were  fraudulently  palmed  off  on  the  defendant.* 

If  the  defendant  repudiate  the  contract  on  the  ground  of  fraud  he 
must  return  the  consideiation — otherwise  the  plaintiff  may  recover 
on  the  bill  or  note/ 

Fraud  on  Third  Persons  Vitiates  Consideration. 
§  20.  Fraud  upon  third  persons  vitiates  a  bill  or  note  given  in 
furtherance  of  it  as  between  the  parties;  and  the  most  freqtient  in- 
stance in  which  fraud  of  this  kind  appears  is  in  undue  advantage 
claimed  by  one  or  more  creditors  when  the  debtor  enters  into  a  com- 
])06ition  in  which  all  appear  to  stand  on  the  same  footing.  If  the 
creditor  refuses  to  enter  into  the  agreement  of  composition  until  lie 
receives  a  note  for  the  residue  of  his  debt,  such  note  will  be  fraudu- 
lent and  void,**  and  the  fraud  extends  to  the  cx)miK)sition  notes  given 
to  such  creditor,  and  vitiates  them  also.*  If  the  note  for  the  residue 
be  given  by  a  third  person  who  is  indemnified  by  the  debtor,  it  will 
be  void.'  In  these  cases  the  creditor  and  insolvent  are  ^'participcs 
criminis,"  but  not  "in  pari  delicto."  It  can  never  be  par  delicium 
when  one  holds  the  rod  and  the  other  bows  to  it.*  So  if  a  third  i)er- 
son  pay  money  for  the  debtor,  in  fraud  of  the  composition,  the 
debtor's  note  to  such  person  fi>r  the  amount  is  void.' 

*See  Post  infra.  'Lewis  w.  Cosgrove,  2  Taaiit.,  2. 

^^loroon  w.  Turner,  1  Stark.,  61,  (2  K  C.  L.  R.)  See,  alw,  Rudderow  vs.  Hunting- 
ton, 3  Sandford,  252,  where  goods  were  sold  by  an  auctioneer  with  warranty  or  mwnp. 
reaenution,  and  turned  out  to  be  spurious.  Held,  no  defense,  it  not  appearing  that  the 
auctioneer  knew  the  fact.  *Archer  i«.  Bamford,  2  Strirk.,  IV\ 

»Cockshott  t».  Bennett,  2  T.  R.,  763;  Knight  w.  Hunt,  5  Ring,  432,  (15  E  C  L  R.) 
Rice  n.  Maxwell,  13  S.  <&  M.,  289.        •Dougherty  t».  Savage,  28  Conn.,  248. 

'Bryant  w.  Christie,  1  Stark.,  829.  »5jmith  w.  Cuff,  G  M.  AS.  160 

•Bryant  «.  Christie,  1  Stark.,  329.  ' 
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BiLi^  AND  Notes  Executed  Under  Duress. 

§  21.  Any  contract  entered  into  under  duress  lacks  the  first  essen- 
tial of  validity,  the  consent  of  the  contractor,  and  bills  and  notes 
form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As  between  immediate  parties,  proof 
of  duress  at  once  annuls  the  instrument;  but  whether  or  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value  without  notice  the  duress  in  its 
inception  utterly  avoids  it,  is  a  question  upon  which  the  authorities 
do  nut  altogether  agree.  It  has  b^en  held  in  England  that  where  it 
appeared  that  the  defendant  gave  the  bill  while  under  duress  abroad, 
and  under  a  threat  of  personal  violence  and  confiscation  of  property, 
and  without  consideration,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to 
give  some  evidence  of  consideration/  and  all  the  authorities  go  so  far 
as  to  require  evidence  of  consideration.  But  the  party  who  signs  a 
bill  or  note  under  such  threats  and  dangers  of  personal  violence  as 
would  naturally  impel  a  man  of  reasonable  firmness  and  courage,  is 
certainly  not  a  free  agent,  and  in  no  wise  in  default;  and  we  can  but 
think  that  the  better  doctrine  is  that  held  in  Scotland,  where  force 
used  to  obtain  the  subscription  of  a  bill  or  note,  nullifies  the  subscrip- 
tion, since  the  subscribers  conr-cnt  is  wanting.  The  party  is  not 
bound  by  such  a  subscription,  more  than  if  it  had  been  forged,  in 
which  case  the  obligation  being  originally  null,  even  an  indorsee  can 
acquire  no  right  to  inforce  it.^  The  principle  there  is  not  extended  to 
all  cases  where  the  party  consented  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
raise  a  good  objection  against  the  original  payee;  for  instance,  where 
the  bill  or  note  was  obtained  by  fraud,  or  by  a  mixture  of  decep- 
tion and  terror,  though  without  such  a  degree  of  violence  as  would 
influence  a  man  of  ordinary  constancy.  Thus,  where  a  party  whose 
cattle  had  broken  into  anothei^^s  field,  was  intimidated  by  the  threat 
of  a  law  suit  to  give  him  a  bill  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of  dam- 
a<res,  it  was  held  that  the  bill  must  be  reduced  in  so  far  as  the  dam- 
ages  were  exorbitant.^  But  it  dots  not  appear  that  the  grounds  of 
reduction  in  this  case  could  have  been  pleaded  against  an  indorsee, 
suing  on  the  bill  or  note,  for  there  was  a  real  consent,  and  conse- 
quently an  obligation  which,  till  reduced,  was  transmissible  to  a  third 
parly. 

The     English    doctrine   is   cited  by    many   text- writers  on  bills 
and  notes  without  criticism  or  dissent,  and  as  a  correct  statement  of 

^Duncan  vs.  Sc«olt,  1  Campb.,  100.  ^Thompson  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  cd.)  62. 

'Thompson  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.)  62. 
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the  law;^  but  at  least  one  English  author  seems  to  agree  with  us,^  as 
does  also  the  most  recent  and  thorough  of  the  American  writers  on 
bills  and  notes.' 

A  threat  to  arrest  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  slander  is  a  threat 
to  make  an  unlawful  arrest;  and  a  contract  procured  by  means  of 
such  a  threat^  if  sufficient  to  overcome  a  person  of  ordinary  firmness^ 
may  be  avoided/ 

Illegal  Considerations  by  the  Common  Law. 

•  §  21.  A  bill  or  note  which  is  founded  upon  an  illegal  considera- 
tion is  void;  for  the  law  will  not  aid  one  who  seeks  or  has  consented 
to  its  violation.  Sometimes  the  consideration  is  illegal,  because  op- 
posed to  the  general  principles  of  the  common  law;  and  sometimes 
because  it  is  S|)ecially  interdicted  by  statute.  The  considerations 
which  are  illegal  at  common  law  are :  I,  Such  as  violate  the  rules  of 
religion,  moral  or  public  decency;  and,  2,  Such  as  contravene  public 
jiolicy. 

A  bond  given  in  consideration  of  future  illicit  cohabitation  would 
be  void;  but  not  so  if  given  for  past  cohabitation;*  but  a  bill  or  note 
as  between  immediate  parties  would  not  be  inforced  if  given  for  past 
cohabitation,  because  not  founded  upon  a  consideration.® 

A  wager  u]K)n  the  sex  of  a  person,^  or  that  an  unmarried  female 
would  bear  a  child^  would  be  illegal,  because  violating  decency. 


^Byles  on  Bilk  (Sharswood's  ed.)  220;  Bayley  on  Bills,  ch.  xi.,  p.  818;  Chittj  on 
BilU,  (13tli  Am.  ed.)  85;  Edward's  on  Bills,  325;  Story  on  Notes,  gl88;  Stury  on 
Bilk,  §185. 

*In  Roscoe's  Digest  of  Bills  and  Notes,  note  20,  p.  117,  it  is  said,  in  commenting  on 
Duncan  vs.  Scott,  1  Camp.,  100 :  "It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  defendant  in  this 
ci}ie  was  liable  even  to  a  bona  fide  indorsee  for  value.  The  bill  being  drawn  under  du- 
res**^  no  contract  arose,  and  it  resembles  the  c&se  of  a  bill  drawn  by  a  feme  covert  who 
is  under  a  disability  to  contract." 

*Prof.  Parsons  says,  in  vol.  I  N.  &  B.,  276 :  "A  note  or  bill  obtained  by  duress 
might  not  be  available  in  any  hands  against  the  party  so  compelled;  and  if  the  note 
were  a  good  note,  and  a  subsequent  party  indorsed  it  by  duress,  he  would  not  be  bound 
to  any  one;  but  a  suljsequent  indorsee  who  indorsed  it  over  for  value,  would  be  bound 
to  his  own  indorsee,  or  those  deriving  title  from  him."  But  in  a  previous  portion  of 
his  work  he  follows  in  the  rut  of  the  authorities  already  quoted  in  a  previous  note; 
1  Parsons  N.  &  B.  188.  ♦Frost  i«.  Hildreth,  10  Allen,  76. 

'Beaumont  vs.  Reeve,  8  Q.  B.,  483;  Friend  vs.  Harrison,  2  C.  &  P.,  584. 

•1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  214;  Byles,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  246. 

^Da  Costa  vs.  Jones,  Cowp.,  729.        ^Ditchbura  vs.  Qoldsmith,  4  Gamp.,  152. 
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COKSIDEBATIONS  WhICH   OpPOSE   PuBLIC  PoLICT. 

§  22.  Considerations  which  oppose  public  policy  are  never  re- 
spected by  the  law;  and  contracts  founded  upon  them  are  universally 
condemned.  Contracts  in  general  restraint  of  trade;^  or  restraining  or 
preventing  marriage  even  for  a  time;*  or  to  assist  another  in  further- 
ing a  marriage  where  the  promiser  has  no  right  to  interfere;^  to  procure 
or  sell  a  public  oflSce*  or  voles;  to  suppress  evidence  or  interfere  with 
the  course  of  justice  by  dropping  a  criminal  prosecution;*  and  con- 
tracts to  indemnify  a  person  in  doing  an  act  of  known  illegality,  as 
inducement  thereto;^  or  to  do  anything  reprehensible  for  its  injurious 
effects  upon  the  feelings  of  third  persons;  or  in  fraud  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  third  persons/  are  instances  of  the  kind  of  contracts 
which  the  law  will  not  recognize. 

Of  the  like  kind  are  contracts  founded  on  consideration  to  resign  a 
public  office;®  to  induce  the  withdrawal  of  a  bid  for  a  Government 
contract/  to  withdraw  the  papers  in  defense  in  a  divorce  suit;**^  to  get 
possession  of  goods  wrongfully  held;"  for  the  sale  of  libellous  or  im- 
moral works;^*  or  for  the  supply  of  drinks  to  influence  votes  for  a 
public  office." 

Abandonment  of  the  prosecution  of  an  offense  against  the  public 
of  which  the  law  requires  prosecution  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  a  go^id 
consideration.  It  is  a  high  requirement  of  public  policy  that  felonies 
should  be  investigated  and  punished,  and  compounding  a  felony,  as 
such  a  compromise  is  called,  is  frowned  upon  by  the  courts,  and  is 
never  permitted  to  be  inforced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stamp  the 
transaction  with  illegality  that  a  felony  should  have  been  committed. 
It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  charged^  for  the  investigation  of  the  charge  is 
the  policy  of  law,  which  is  sought  to  be  protected.** 

'Uhitty  on  BiUfl,  (13  Am.  ed.,)  99. 

•Hartley  t».  Rice,  10  East.,  22;  Lowe  w.  Peers,  4  Burr,  2225; 

'RobertB  i».  Roberta,  3  P.  WmH.,  66;  I  ParsonR  on  Contracts,  555,  556. 

♦RichardFon  m,  Mellish,  2  Ring., 229,  (9  E.  C.  L.  R.);  Martin  tw.  Wade,  37  Cal.,  168. 

^Edgecombe  w.  Rodd,  5  East.,  294;  Fallows  tw.  Taylor,  7  T.  R.,  475;  Porter  w.  Ha- 
vers, 37  Barbour,  343;  Gardner  w.  Maxey,  9  B.  Monroe,  90;  Commonwealth  »«.  John- 
son, 3  Ciish.,  454;  Soule  t».  Bonney,  37  Maine,  128;  Clark  vs,  Ricker,  14  N.  H.,  44* 
Hinesburgh  vn.  Sumner,  9  Vt.,  23. 

<Chitty  on  Bilb,  (13  Am.  ed.,)  102;  Edwards  on  Bills,  340;  Goodale  tu.  Holdrid|^3, 2 
Johns.,  193.  Uhid, 

^Meachum  t«.  Dow,  32  Vt.,  721.  'Kennedy  t».  Murdick,  5  Harrington,  458. 

'•Stontenburg  tw.  Lybrand,  13  Ohio,  (N.  S.)  228.  "White  iw.  Heylman,  10 Casey,  142- 

"Pores  tw.  Johnes,  4  E^p.,  97,  Turk  tw.  Richmond,  13  Birb.,  533. 

"Jaokson  tw.  Walker,  5  Hill,  27,  S.  C;  7  Hill,  387. 

^^Chandler  vs.  Johnson,  39  Georgia,  85. 
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But  compounding  a  private  misdemeanor^  such  as  a  suit  for  slander, 
or  other  civil  action,  is  a  good  consideration  for  a  note;^  and  a  good 
bill  substituted  for  a  forged  one  without  any  agreement  to  stifle  the 
prosecution,  is  valid.*  So  is  a  note  given  to  the  prosecutor  after  the 
trial  and  conviction  for  expenses  of  the  prosecution.' 

Forbearance  to  prosecute  a  claim,  or  the  compromise  of  a  doubtful 
one,  is  a  good  consideration  for  a  note  or  bill;*  but  the  compromise 
of  one  clearly  illegal  is  not.*  So,  resignation  of  an  office  in  a  corpo- 
ration is  a  good  consideration;*  and  all  contracts  in  partial  restraint 
of  trade  on  fair  and  beneficial  terms,  are  supported.^ 

By  What  Laws  Consideration  Determined. 

§  23.  The  legality  of  the  consideration  of  a  contract  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country  where  the  contract  is  made, 
and  not  by  those  of  the  state  or  country  where  the  suit  is  brought. 
The  rules  of  every  nation  from  comity  admit  that  the  laws  of  every 
other  nation  in  force  within  its  own  limits  ought  to  have  the  same 
force  everywhere,  so  far  as  they  do  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  other 
governments  or  their  citizens.^  The  rule  is  founded  not  merely  on 
the  convenience,  but  on  the  necessity  of  nations;  for  otherwise  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  them  to  carry  on  an  extensive  intercourse 
or  commerce  with  each  other.^ 

These  principles  have  been  applied  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  since  the  close  of  the  war  against  tie  Confederate  States  to  in- 
struments executed  during  the  war  for  the  loan  of  Confederate  States 
Treasury  notes,  or  which  were  payable  in  that  medium:  it  having 
been  the  only  currency  in  general  circulation  within  the  Confederate 
lines;  and  also  to  those  executed  in  payment  of  hires  or  purchase 
money  of  slaves,  after  slavery  had  been  abolished. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held   unanimously  that  a 

>Wallrige  va.  Arnold,  21  Conn.,424:  Clark  ».  Reker,  14  N.  H.,  44;  Drage  !».  Ibber- 
Bon,  2  Esp.,  643;  Gardner  vs.  Maxey,  9  B.  Monroe,  90. 

'Wallace  vs.  Hardacre,  1  Camp.,  45. 

•Kirk  vs.  Strickwood,  4  B.  &  Ad.,  421,  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.) 

^Muirhead  r«.  KirkpatricV,  21  Penn.  St..  237;  Stewart  iw  Ahrenfeldt,  4  Denio,  189; 
Phelps  vs.  Younger,  4  Indiana,  4o0;  Austell  vs.  Bice,  6  Georgia,  472;  Stephenn  vs. 
SpierR,  25  Missouri,  3K6. 

*Snllivan  vs.  Collins,  18  Iowa,  228.        «Peck  «.  Regua,  13  Gray,  407. 

^Bnnn  vs.  Grey,  4  East.,  190;  Jenkins  vs.  Temples,  39  Georgia,  655,  when  the  con- 
tract was  not  to  trade  in  the  same  place. 

•Story's  Conf.  Laws,  J  242. 

*Osbom  vs.  Nicholson,  13  Wallace,  656 
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promissory  note  payable  in  Confederate  State  Treasury  notes  made  be- 
tween parties  within  the  lines  of  the  Confetierate  States  during  the 
war  was  not  executed  iipon  an  illegal  consideration,  unless  it  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  intent  to  aid  the  Confederate  cause;'  and  the  courts  of 
many  of  the  reconstructed  Southern  States  and  of  other  Stales  have 
adopted  similar  views.^  Confederate  currency  having  been  the  only 
medium  of  exchange  in  the  Confederate  lines  for  the  better  part  of 
tie  war,  any  other  view  would  seem  peculiarly  rigorous  and  cruel; 
but  it  has  nevertheless  prevailed  in  some  of  the  State  tribunals.^ 

In  the  Slate  tribunals  of  the  Southern  Stiites  where  this  ques- 
tion has  been  of  much  consequence,  conflicting  views  have  been 
taken,  but  many  of  the  cases  concur  in  judgment  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.*  And  in  other  States  of  the  Union  both 
before  and  since  the  war,  the  principles  of  these  decisions  have  been 
asserted/ 

Notes  for  Slaves. 
§  24.  In  respect  to  promissory  notes  given  for  slaves  before  Pres- 

*Thoringtop  tw.  Smith,  8  Wallace,  II;  Chief  Justice  Cha-e  after  speaking  of  the 
actual  supremacy  of  the  Confederate  Government  in  the  seceded  Slates,  says:  "It 
seems  to  follow  as  a  neceasary  consequence  from  this  actual  supremacy  of  the  insur- 
gent govenment,  as  a  belligerent  within  the  territory  where  it  circulated,  and  from 
the  necessity  of  civil  obedience  on  the  part  of  all  who  remained  in  it,  that  this  cur- 
rency must  be  considered  in  courts  of  law  in  the  same  light  as  if  it  had  been 
issued  by  a  foreign  government,  temporarily  occupying  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  Slates.  Contracts  stipulating  for  paymenis  in  this  currency  can  not  be 
regarded  for  that  reason  only,  as  made  in  aid  of  the  foreign  invasion  in  the  one  case, 
or  of  the  domestic  insurrection  in  the  other.  They  have  no  necessary  relaticms  to 
the  hostile  government,  whether  invading  or  insurgent.  They  are  trans;ictions  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  civil  society;  and,  thouj^h  they  may  indirectly  and  remotely 
promote  the  ends  of  the  unlawful  government,  are  without  blame,  except  when 
proved  to  have  been  entered  into  with  actual  intent  to  further  invasion  or  insur- 
rection. We  can  not  doubt  that  such  contracts  should  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  after  the  restoration  of  pixice,  to  the  extent  of  their  just  obliga- 
tion." 

"Riverstw.  Moea,  6  Bush.,  (Ky.,)  600;  Rodes  V8.  Patillo,  5  Bush.,  (Ky.,)  271. 

'Note  for  loan  of  Confederate  State  Treasury  notes  void:  Lawson  tw.  Miller,  44 
Ala.,  616;  Calfee  vs.  Burgess,  3  W.  Va.,  274;  Prigeontw.  Smith,  31  Texas,  171;  Reavis 
V8.  Biackshear,  30  Texas,  753.  Contracts  solvable  in  Confederate  money  held  void, 
Beossat  vs.  Sullivan,  21  La.  An.,  565. 

*McElvain  iw.  Mudd,  44  Ala.,  48;  Thompson  i».  Warren,  5  Cold.,  644;  Contra. 
Laprice  tw.  Bowman,  20  La.  Ann.,  234;  Lytle  t'«.  Wheeler,  21  lb  ,  193. 

^Roundtree  vs.  Baker,  53  Illinois,  241,  in  which  case  it  was  held  that  an  obligation 
for  the  purchase  of  a  slave  in  Kentucky  when  slavery  was  legal  might  be  sued  upon 
in  Illinois,  and  the  subsequent  abolition  of  slavery  did  not  affect  the  note. 
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ident  Lincoln's  Emancipaiion  Proclamation  was  issued,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  set  the  question  of  their  validity  at 
rest  It  has  been  decided  by  that  tribunal  that  a  note  dated  March 
26th  1861,  and  given  for  a  slave  could  be  recovered  upon,  notwith- 
standing that  slavery  was  abolished  on  the  1st  oi  January  1862,  and 
the  contract  of  sale  contained  the  warranty,  "the  said  negro  to  be  a 
slave  for  life."^  And  also  notwithstanding  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  made  in  1865  by  which  it  is  ordained  that 
"neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  in  the  United 
States  nor  in  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 

A  recovery  upon  instruments  executed  for  slaves,  or  for  Confeder- 
ate money  has  been  sought  to  be  prevented  by  articles  in  the  new 
constitutions  of  some  of  the  states  denying  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  to 
enforce  them;  or  in  some  such  language  declaring  that  they  shall  be 
deemed  void.  But  such  declarations  whether  of  a  state  constitution 
or  of  a  legislative  enactment,  evidently  violate  the  provision  of  the 
National  Constitution  prohibiting  the  passage  of  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  a  contract.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
so  held,*  and  the  decision  is  obviously  just;  but  some  of  the  Southern 
trilmnals  have  held  otherwise.' 

In  some  of  the  States  it  has  been  held  that  notes  for  slaves  sold 
after  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  were  as  valid  as  those  for 
slaves  sold  before,*  and  according  to  the  principles  of  the  text  which 
the  authorities  amply  sustain,  there  can  be  substantially  no  difference  in 
the.eases,  the  Confederate  Government  l>eingin  power  and  protecting 
slavery  within  its  lines  as  a  legal  institution. 

Effect  of  Knowledge  of  Illegal  use  of  Article  sold. 

§  25.  It  is  stated  as  a  general  principle,  by  some  of  the  text  writers, 
that  if  goods  be  sold  by  a  trader  with  mere  knowledge  that  the  pur- 
chaser intends  an  illegal  use  of  them,  but  without  lending  any  aid  to 

'Osbom  r».  Nicholson,  13  Wallace,  655.  In  Fitzpatrick  i».  Hearne,  44  Ala.,  171, 
it  was  held  that  a  warranty  on  the  nale  of  slaveR  "that  the  title  of  eaid  slaves  was 
warranted  for  the  life  of  said  negro  slaves,"  was  not  broken  by  the  subsequent  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves. 

•White  wj.  Hart,  IH  Wallace,  646;  McElvain  vs.  Mudd,  44  Ala.,  48. 

'Graham  vn.  Maquire,  39  Georgia,  531;  Green  vs.  Clark,  21  La.  Ann.,  567;  I^awson 
vs.  Miller,  44  Ala.,  616. 
^McElvain  t$.  Mudd,  44  Ala.,  48;  Hall  t«.  Keese,  31  Texas,  504. 
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his  unlawful  purpose,  he  may  sustain  an  action  on  the  contract;^  and  a 
number  of  cases  would  seem  to  support  such  a  declaration. 

But  the  proposition  is  certainly  of  limited  application,  and  the 
courts  are  careful  not  to  extend  it.  If  the  articles  be  sold  with  dis- 
tinct knowledge  that  they  are  to  be  used  for  any  illegal  purpose,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  courts  should  allow  a  recovery  of  the  purchase  money; 
for  public  morality  and  good  government  must  condemn  the  furnish- 
ing of  means  to  violate  the  law;  and  when  the  use  contemplated  in- 
volve«  a  heinous  crime,  as  when  one  sells  arsenic  with  knowledge 
that  the  purchaser  intends  to  poison  his  wife  with  it,' or  sells  noxious 
drugs  knowing  that  the  brewer  who  buys  them  intends  to  use  thi-m  in 
his  manufacture,*  it  is  clear  that  the  recovery  should  not  be  allowed. 
And  it  has  been  held  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  that 
money  lent  to  a  man  to  enable  him  to  settle  his  losses  on  an  illegal 
stock  jobbing  transaction,  can  not  be  recovered  back/  "No  man 
ought  to  furnish  another  with  the  means  of  transgressing  the  law, 
knowing  that  he  intended  that  use  ef  them.'^^ 

Following  the  principle  of  the  text,  (but  applying  it  to  a  case  which 
the  author  by  no  means  intends  to  approve,)  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  a  due  bill  for  goods  sold  to  be  used  by  the 
Confederate  States  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  United  States 
was  void  as  upon  an  illegal  consideration,  and  that  an  action  could  not 
be  maintained  by  the  seller  or  by  any  holder  of  the  bill  who  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  purpose  for  which  the  goods  were  purchased.^  And  in 
Massachusetts  it  has  been  held  that  there  can  be  no  recovery  upon  a 
note  by  the  plaintiff  against  a  defendant  who  executed  it  to  him  for 
liquors,  the  defendant  well  knowing  that  they  were  to  be  resold  in 


*Byle8  on  Billf*,  (Sliarewood^s  ed.,)  247;  1  Parsons,  N.  B.,  215;  Gardner  ta.  Maxey, 
9  B.  Mon.,  90;  Clark  t«.  Becker,  14  N.  II.,  44  McGavock  tw.  Puryear,  6  Cold.,  34; 
Coppock  V8,  Bower,  4  M.  &  W.,  361, 

"Lightfoot  V8.  Tenant,  1  Bob.  &  Piil.,  561. 

'Langiou  vs,  Hughes,  1  Maiile  &  Sel.,  593. 

*Cannan  w.  Bryce,  3  Bam  &  Aid.,  170,  Abbott,  C.  J.,  gayiiig:  "If  it  be  unlawful 
in  one  man  to  pay,  how  can  it  be  lawful  for  another  man  to  fnrnish  him  the  means 
of  payment."  *De  Groot  i*.  Van  Dazer,  20  Wend.,  390. 

•Hanauer  tw.  Doane,  12  Wallace,  Bradley,  J:  "With  whatever  impunity  a  man 
may  lend  money  or  sell  goods  to  another  who  he  known  intends  to  devote  them  to 
a  use  that  is  only  malum  prokibitunij  or  of  inferior  criminality  he  can  not  do  it  without 
turpitude  when  he  knows  or  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  money  or  goods 
are  to  be  used  for  the  perpetration  of  a  heinous  crime,  and  that  they  were  piocni  ed 
for  that  purpose.        *        »        •        *        ♦        There  are  cases  to  the  contrary;  bat 
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violation  of  law  and  co-operating  to  that  end.^  And  in  Arkansas 
where  the  payee  sold  guns  to  be  used  in  the  war  against  the  United 
States  he  was  not  permitted  to  recover.' 

Money  lent  f  jr  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  gaming  can  not  be 
recovered  back  by  the  lender;  and  a  bill  or  note  given  for  such  pur- 
pose is  as  l)etween  the  parties  void.*  It  is  fully  settled  that  the  re- 
payment of  money  lent  for  the  express  purpose  of  accomplishing,  an 
illegal  object  can  not  be  enforced.^  But  knowledge  that  the  money 
was  to  be  so  used  must  be  distinctly  proved;  and  the  mere  £ict  that 
the  borrower  was  a  gambler^  and  that  any  one  might  expect  him 
to  game  vith  the  money  would  pot  suffice,  of  course,  to  show  it.* 

Considerations  iLLEOAii  by  Statute. 

§  i6.  The  bona  fide  holder  for  value  who  has  received  the  paper 
in  the  usual  course  of  business  is  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  it  origin- 
ated in  an  illegal  consideration,  without  any  distinction  between 
cases  of  illegality  founded  in  moral  crime  or  turpitude,  which  are 
termed  mo/a  in  «6,  and  those  founded  in  positive  statutory  prohibi- 
tion which  are  termed  mala  prohibata.  The  law  extends  this  pecu- 
liar protection  to  negotiable  instruments  because  it  would  seriously 
embarrass  mercantile  transactions  to  ex])0se  the  trader  to  the  conse- 
quences of  having  the  bill  or  note  passed  to  him  impeached  for  some 
covert  defect.®  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule;  that 
when  a  statute  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication,  declares  the  in- 
strument absolutely  void,  it  gathers  no  vitality  by  its  circulation  in 
respect  to  the  parties  executing  it;^  though  even  upon  such  instru- 
ments an  indorser  may,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  be  held  liable.* 


they  are  either  cases  inhere  the  unlawful  act  contemplated  to  be  done  was  merely 
malum  pivhibituM  or  of  inferior  criminality;  or  cises  in  which  the  unlawful  act  was 
already  committed,  and  the  loan  was  an  independent  contract  made  not  to  enable 
the  borrower  to  commit  the  act,  but  to  pay  obligations  which  he  had  already  incur- 
red in  commuting  it." 

^Hubbell  vs.  Flint,  13  Gray,  277.  *Tatiim  «.  Kelley,  25  Ark.,  209. 

•M'Kinnell  i».  Kobinson,  'S  M,  &  W.,  434;  Cutler  w.  Welsh,  43  N.  H  ,  497;  Mor- 
decai  m.  Dawkins,  9  Rich.,  262. 

*M'Kinncn  w.  Robinstm,  3M,  &  W.,  434.  »1  Kirsons,  N.  &  B.,  214. 

"Thoms^m  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.,)  68. 

*Hee  also  chapter  on  bona  nda  holder. 

*Bayley  «.  Taber,  5  Mass.,  286;  Vallett  vs.  Parker,  6  Wend.,  615;  Savage,  C.  J., 
said:  "Wherever  the  statutes  declare  notes  void,  they  are  and  must  be  so  in  the  hands 
of  every  holder;  but  where  they  are  adjudged  by  the  Court  to  be  so,  for  failure  of  or  the 
illegality  of  the  consideration  they  are  void  only  in  (he  hands  of  the  original  parties, 
or  tho«e  who  are  chai^eable  with,  or  have  had  notice  of  (he  consideration.'' 
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There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  statute  renders  such  instru- 
ments absolutely  void;  and  the  most  important^  if  not  the  only  in- 
stances now  to  be  met  with  are  the  statutes  against  usury  and 
gaming.^ 

In  England  the  policy  of  declaring  the  instrument  a  nullity  in  the 
hands  of  a  bo7ia  file  holder  no  longer  prevails,  the  statute  of  8  &  9 
Victoria,  ch.  109,  having  relaxed  the  ancient  rule  on  the  subject;* 
and  in  some  of  the  states  similar  statutes  have  been  enacted.^  But  the 
change  has  not  become  general,  and  in  the  States  were  contracts 
founded  on  gaming  or  usurious  considerations  are  declared  void 
bills  and  notes  given  to  secure  them  are  held  void  in  the  hands  of 
every  holder. 

§  27.  When  the  statute  merely  declares  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion that  the  considerations  shall  be  deemed  illegal,  the  bill  or  note 
founded  upon  such  consideration  will  be  valid  in  the  hands  of  a 
bona  fide  holder  without  notice;*  but  the  burden  of  proof  wjU  be 
upon  the  plaintiff  when  the  illegal  consideration  appears,  to  show  that 
he  IS  a  bona  fide  holder  without  notice,*  And  if  the  statute  in  terms 
only  forbids  suit  to  be  brought  upon  bills  and  notes  founded  on  cer- 
tain considerations,  "except  by  a  bona  fide  holder  who  has  received 
the  same  upon  a  valuable  and  fair  consideration,  without  notice  or 
knowledge,  &c.,"  they  will  be  good  in  the  hand  of  such  a  holder,  but 
the  burden  of  proof  will  be  devolved  upon  him  in  like  manner  if  it 
appear  that  the  instrument  originated  in  such  a  consideration.^  But 
want  or  failure  of  consideration  do  not  require  such  proof  of  the 
bolder."' 

Where  a  statute  provided  that  wherever  in  an  action  brought 
on  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  money,  it  shall  appear  that  unlaw- 
ful interest  has  been  taken,  the  plaintiff  shall  forfeit  threefold  the 
amount  of  the  unlawful  interest  so  taken,  &c.;  it  was  held  to  apply  to 
the  innocent   indorsee  of  a  note  who  received  it  in  due  course  of 

trade.® 

■ 

13  Kent  Com.,  Sect.,  44;  Story  on  Bills,  (Bennelt^a  ed.,)  189. 
«See  Pareons  us.  Alexander,  5  El.  &  Bl.,  263,  (S.  C,  30  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.,  209) 
'Valletta.  Parker,  6  Wend.;  Kendall  tw.  Roberston,  12  Cush.,  156. 
*Paton  tJ8.  Cuit,  5  Mich.,  505;  Sistermans  vs.  Field,  10  Gray;  Wyat  r«.  Bulmer,  2 
Esp.,  538.     See  chapter  on  Rights  of  a  bona  fide  holder  or  Purchaser.        'Ibid. 

•Paton  t».  ()oit,5Mich.,  505;  Johnson  tw.  Meeker,  1  Wis.,  436;  Doeiu.  Burnham,  11 
Foster,  426;  Story  on  Bills,  1 193. 

'Ropstsg.  Bedell,  5  Duer.,  462;  Wilson  w.  Lazier,  11  Grat.,  478. 

"Kendall  w.  Robertson,  12  Cash.,  156.  Shaw,  C.  J.,  said:  "The  former  law  ex- 
tended the  entire  forfeiture  to  any   holder  of  the  note  though  an  innocent  indorsee) 
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Where  a  statute  declared  that  all  payments  made  for  spirituous 
liquors  sold  contrary  to  law  "should  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  received  in  violation  of  law,  without  consideration,  and  against 
law,  equity,  and  good  conscience,"  it  was  held  that  a  bill  given  for 
liquors  so  sold  was  valid  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder  without 
notice.'  A  bill  accepted  to  secure  payment  of  money  taken  in  at  an 
unlicensed  theatre  is  void  in  the  hands  of  all  knowing  the  consider- 
ation for  which  it  was  given.* 

If  the  paper  be  susceptible  of  a  legal  and  an  illegal  construction, 
the  courts  will  enforce  it  according  to  the  most  favorable  construc- 
tion ut  res  maffis  valeat  quam  pereat.  Thus,  where  a  due  bill  was 
made  payable  in  Confederate  bonds,  or  Tenne^isee  money,  the  first 
named  medium  was  deemed  illegal,  but  payment  in  Tennessee  money 
was  enforced.' 

The  statement  of  consideration  in  a  bill  or  note  may  be  explained 
or  contradicted  in  any  ease  in  which  the  consideration  may  be  dis- 
puted between  the  parties;  and  it  may  be  shown  either  that  the  con- 
sideration was  different  from  that  stated  or  that  there  was  none  at  all.^ 

Suit  Against  Indorser  of  Paper  Void  by  Statute. 

§  28.  While  as  we  have  seen  a  bill  or  note  pronounced  to  be  void 
by  statute  can  not  be  inforced  against  the  acceptor,  or  maker,  even 
by  a  bona  fide  holder  without  notice,  an  indorser  may  nevertheless  be 
liable  upon  his  indorsement  to  his  immediate  indorsee  and  those  hold- 
ing under  him.*  The  indorsem«;nt  is  in  the  nature  of  the  drawing  of 
a  new  bill,  and  is  an  assurance  of  the  validity  of  the  instrument; 
and  the  indorser  is  not  permitted  to  repudiate  his  own  act  if  done 


the  natural  conclusion  is  in  tlie  absence  of  express  words  changing  the  operation  of 
the  law,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  extend  such  partial  forfeiture 
in  like  manner,  and  attach  it  as  before  to  the  note  although  held  bj  an  innocent  in- 
dorsee without  notice.  In  both  cases  the  intention  of  the  legislature  appears  to  have  been 
the  same,  to  suppress  a  mode  of  lending  regarded  as  dangerous  and  injurious  to  society 
hj  attainting  the  contract,  and  attaching  the  penal  consequences  to  the  contract  Itself, 
whenever  set  up  as  proof  of  a  debt." 

»Ca»et  m.  Field.    Gray.  'DeBignis  vs.  Armietead,  10  Bing.,  107,  (25  E.  C.  L.  P  \ 

'Hanauer  V8.  Graj,  25  Ark.,  350. 

*Abbotttw.  Hendricks,  1  Man.  &  G.,  791;  Foster  w.  Jolly,  1  Crump.,  M.  &  R.,  703* 
Smith  ttf.  Brooks,  18  Georgia,  440;  Litchfield  vs.  Falconer,  2  Ala.,  280;  Matlock  ts. 
Livingstone,  9  Smedes  &  M.,  489;  Barker  vs.  Prentiss,  6  Mass.,  430. 

'Chiity  on  Bills,  (13th  Am.  ed.,)  98,  111,  116;  Roscoeon  Bills,  123;  Bayley  on  Bills, 
chap.  12,  p.  369;  Byles,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  250;  Johnson  on  Bills,  32;  Thomson  on 
BilUi,  82;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  218;  Edwards  on  Bills,  289,  300;  Slorv  on  Notes,  3193; 
Stoiy  on  Bills,  {190. 
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upon  a  legal  consideration.  Thus,  in  an  action  against  the  drawer  of 
a  bill  it  was  held  no  defense  that  it  was  drawn  and  accepted  for  a 
garaiug  debt,  it  having  been  indorsed  over  by  the  drawer  for  a  val- 
uable consideration  to  a  third  person  by  whom  the  suit  was  brought;^ 
and  so  the  indorsee  of  a  note  given  on  such  a  consideration  may  sue 
the  indorser.^  And  in  an  action  against  the  maker  and  four  indorsers 
of  a  note,  it  was  held  that  the  holder  could  recover  against  the  fourth 
indorser  of  whom  he  was  the  indorsee  for  value,  although  it  was  iii- 
doised  for  accommodation  of  the  maker  by  the  first  three  indorsers, 
and  had  been  purchased  by  the  fourth  at  a  usurious  rate  of  interest.*' 

Upon  these  principles  it  has  been  decided  in  Georgia,  where  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  valid  the  article  of  the  State  Constitution 
which  provides  that  "no  court  of  this  State  shall  try,  or  give  judg- 
ment, or  enforce  any  debt  the  ctmsideration  of  which  was  a  slave,'* 
that  the  courts  should  enforce  payment  by  the  indorser  of  a  note 
given  for  a  slave.* 

In  such  cases  the  indorsee  may  recover  of  his  indorser  on  a  count 
for  money  had  and  received.* 


»Edwardfi  w.  Dick,  4  Barn.  &  Aid.,  21 2,  (6  E.  C.  L.  R.) 

^LJngor  i«.  Boa9,  1  Harris,  fJO'. 

-Moflett  tw.  Eickle,  21  Grat.,  281);  Moncure,  P., saying:  "If  there  were  any  doobt 
%i\xm  this  que-^tion,  I  think  it  would  be  removed  hy  the  case  referred  to  by  the  learned 
counsil  of  the  p'aintiff  in  error  of  Edwards  tw.  Dick,  derided  by  the  court  of  King'n 
Bench  in  1822,  and  reported  in  4  Barn.  &  Aid  ,  212,  6  Eng.  C.  L.  R,,  405.  Abbott. 
C.  J.,  and  Bay  ley,  Holroye  and  Best,  J.  J.,  composed  the  court,  and  were  unanimous. 
Such  a  decision  of  such  a  court  is  entitled  to  our  highest  respect.  But  the  reastms 
^issigned  by  the  learned  judges  command  more  of  our  respect  in  weighing  its  au- 
thority, than  djCH  their  high  judicial  character.  *  '  That,  it  is  true,  was  a  case  in 
which  the  question  arose  as  to  the  statute  of  gaming;  while  here  tlie  question  arisen 
ill  regard  to  the  statute  of  usury.  But  the  statute  of  gaming  is  very  broad  and  sweep- 
ins;  in  its  .t«r.us,  just  as  much  ?o  as  the  statute  of  usury.  And,  indeed,  Abbott,  C.  J., 
in  his  opinion,  places  the  case  upon  the  same  ground  as  that  of  usury,  and  says:  'Hhere 
is  no  case  upon  the  statute  of  usury  where  a  drawer  having  parted  with  a  bill  for  a 
good  consideration  can  aHerwards  set  up  as  a  defense  an  antecedent  usuriouii  contract 
between  himself  and  the  acceptor.  For,  if  so,  a  court  of  justice  would  enable  him 
to  commit  a  gnjKs  fraud  upon  an  innocent  party." 

*Graham  vs.  McGuire,  39  OeorRia,  531.  Brown,  C.  J.,  saying :  "The  payee  of  a 
promisi»ory  note  given  for  a  slave,  who,  for  a  variable  consideration,  which  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  slave,  indorsed  and  delivered  the  note  to  t-lie  plaintiff,  is 
liable.  The  indorsement  is  a  new  contract,  and  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
*the  judgment  against  him  on  that  contract." 

<^IngaliB  V9.  Lee,  9  BarlH)ur,  947;  Edwards  on  Bills,  289. 
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Partial  Want  of  Ooxsideration. 

§  29.  Whenever  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  go  into  the  question 
of  consideration  he  may  set  up  the  partial  as  well  as  the  total  want 
of  consideration.'  Thus,  where  the  drawer  of  a  bill  for  £19  5s., 
payable  to  his  own  order,  sued  the  acceptor,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
bill  was  accepted  for  value  as  to  £10,  and  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
plaintiff  as  to  the  residue,  it  was  held,  that  although  with  respect  to 
third  persons  the  amount  of  the  bill  might  be  £19  53  ,  yet  as  between 
these  ])artie8  it  was  an  acceptance  to  the  amount  of  £10  only. ^  So 
where  a  note  was  given  by  A.  to  B.,  for  the  sum  of  £32  6s.  lOd  upon 
B.'s  representation  and  assurance  that  that  amount  was  due,  whereas 
A.  owed  B.  £10  14s.  lid.,  and  no  more,  the  note  was  held  good 
only  for  the  amount  that  was  actually  due.^  So,  where  a  father  gives 
his  son  a  note  partly  for  services,  and  partly  as  a  gratuity,  the  partial 
want  of  consideration  might  be  pleaded  as  to  such  portion  of  the 
amount  as  was  gratuitous;  and  it  would  be  no  objection  that  no  dis- 
tinct amount  was  fixed  upon  as  compensation  for  the  services,  but  it 
would  be  for  the  jury  to  settle  what  amount  was  founded  on  the  one 
consideration,  and  what  on  the  other .^ 

It  is  said  in  a  recent  edition  of  Story  on  Bills,*  as  it  is  said  in  a 
number  of  English  cases,^  that  a  partial  failure  of  con.sideration  is  no 
defense;  but  it  is  conceived  that  the  distinction  already  taken  is  the 
correct  one,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  contrary  dictum  occurs  are 
those  in  which  the  sum  was  unascertainable  by  mere  computation, 
and  was  matter  of  unliquidated  damages/ 

§  30.  Where  an  article  sold  is  received  upon  delivery  but  does 
not  answer  the  description  given  of  its  quality  or  value,  the  party 
who  has  given  his  bill  or  note  in  payment,  can  not  make  the  breach 
of  warranty  a  defense  in  England — and  in  many  of  the  States;**   but 

'Thomson  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed  ,)  64;  Byles  on  BilU,  (Sharewood'H  ed.,)  239. 

^Darnell  rs.  Williams,  2  Stark^  166,  (3  E.  C.  L.  H.);  Barber  rs.  Backhouse,  Peake  , 
61;  Clarke  m.  Lazarus,  2  M.4&  G.,  167. 

'Forman  w.  Wright,  11  C.  B.,  481,  the  words  of  the  plea,  "  fraudulent! j  and  de- 
ceitfullj,"  were  rejected  as  surplusage.  ^Parish  vs.  Stone,  14  Pick.,  198. 

^tory  on  Bills,  ( Bonnet I'sed.,)  184. 

•Morgan  w.  RichardBf)n,  1  Caosp.,  40;  Obbard  w.  Betham,  Moody  &  M.,  483;  IN  e 
IS.  (Iwjrnne,  2  Camp.,  346. 

^Chitty  on  Bills,  (13ih  Am.  ed.,)  91;  Ranooe  on  Bills,  105;  Bayley  on  Bills,  344;  I 
Pareons  N.  &  R,  207;  Day  vs.  Nix,  9  J.  B.  Moore,  159;  £dwards  on  Bills,  335;  Story 
on  Notes,  §187.  In  an  early  case  Lord  Kenyon  left  it  to  the  jury  to  consider  what 
<lamages  had  been  suffered  by  the  defendant  in  a  suit  on  a  note,  in  the  transaction  in 
which  it  was  given;  but  the  case  has  not  been  folio we<l  as  a  precedent.  Ledger  vs. 
Ewer,  Peake,  216.  ^^See  Code  of  Virginia. 
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in  some  of  the  States  he  must  resort  to  his  cross  action  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contract  ;*  unless  indeed  the  article  be  of  no  value,  in 
which  case  the  consideration  will  be  regarded  as  having  entirely 
failed.*  There  should  be  an  offer  in  such  a  case  to  return  the  prop- 
erty and  rescind  the  contract,^  according  to  some  cases;  but  according 
to  others  this  is  unnecessary/ 

If  the  article  be  of  any  value  at  all,  although  entirely  speculative, 
the  contract  will  be  euforced.* 

Total  and  Partial  Failure  of  Consideration. 

§  31.  The  total  failure  of  consideration  is  as  good  a  defense  to  a 
suit  upon  a  bill  or  note,  as  the  original  want  of  it;  and  is  confined 
to  the  like  parties.  If  the  contract  is  rescinded  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  or  note  totally  fails,  and  payment  of  it  can  not  be  enforced.* 
Thus,  if  the  vendee  give  his  bill  or  note  for  goods  of  a  certain  man- 
ufacture, growth,  or  debcription,  and  the  payee  fails  to  deliver  goods 
of  the  character  contracted  for,  the  former  may  rescind  the  contract, 
and  refuse  to  pay  his  bill  or  note,  there  being  a  total  failure  of  con- 
cideration.^  So,  where  a  purchaser  of  a  patent  gave  his  note  for  it, 
and  the  patent  proved  void,  it  was  held  that  the  consideration  had 
totally  failed.* 

And  a  partial  failure  of  the  consideration  is  a  good  defense  pro 
tanJto?  But  such  part  as  is  alleged  to  have  failed  must  be  distinct  and 
definite,  for  only  a  total  failure,  or  the  failure  of  a  specific  and  as- 
certained part,  can  be  availed  of  by  way  of  defense;  and  if  it  be  an 
unliquidated  claim  the  defendant  must  resort  to  his  cross  action.*® 
Thus,where  bills  have  been  accepted  in  consideration  of  the  payee  giving 
the  acceptor  the  lease  of  a  house,  and  he  let  him  into  possession  but 
gave  no  lease,  it  was  held  no  defense  to  an  action  on  the  bill,  but  that 
there  was  merely  a  counter-claim  for  damages."  So  where  the  bill 
was  given  for  work  to  be  done,  and  the  work  when  done  was  bungled 


^Warwick  t».  Nairn,  10  Exch.,  762;  Elminger  vs.  Drew,  4  Mclean,  388. 

'Shepherd  tw.  Temple,  3  N.  H.,  455.  'Thornton  tw.  Wjrnn,  12  Wheat.,  183. 

^Shephe^d  vs.  Temple,  3  N.  H.,  455.  ^Johnson  i».  Titus,  2  Hill,  606. 

•Thomson  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.,)  66.  'Wells  »<.  Hopkins,  6  M.  &  W.,  7. 

•Dickinson  vs.  Hall,  14  Pick.,  217. 

•Story  on  Bills,  ^184;  Story  on  Notes,  ifl87;  Drew  t».  Towle,  7  Foster,  412;  1  Per- 
sons N.  &  B.,  207;  Thomson  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.,)  64. 

>i>Puislfer  w.  Hotchkiss,  12  Conn.,  234;  Elminger  w.  Drew,  4  McLean,  388;  Drew 
w.  Towle,  7  Foster,  412;  Stone  w.  Peake,  16  Vt.,  213;  Fei^uson  t?j.  Oliver,  8  Smedes 
&  Mm  332;  Kemodle  w.  Hunt,  4  Black,  p.  57. 

"Moggridge  vs.  Jones,  14  East.,  485;  3  Camp.,  38. 
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in  part,  and  not  worth  the  amount  of  the  bill.'  If  the  consideration 
is  illegal  in  part,  the  bill  or  note  is  void  in  toto. 

§  S2.  When  the  defense  is  founded  on  illegality  of  consideration 
it  id  to  be  distinguished  from  a  defense  on  the  ground  of  a  want  or 
failure  in  the  consideration  by  this  peculiarity — that  a  partial  ille- 
gality vitiates  the  bill  or  note  ''m  toto"  while  the  partial  want  or 
failure  of  consideration  only  vitiates  it  pro  tanto?  And  a  mortgage 
to  secure  a  bill  or  note  of  which  the  consideration  is  in  part  illegal, 
is  also  wholly  void.^  The  reason  of  the  ditstinction  is  based  mainly 
upon  the  ground  of  public  policy,  the  courts  not  undertaking  to  un- 
ravel a  web  of  fraud  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  who  has  woven  it.* 
If,  however,  the  legal  portion  of  the  consideration  were  distinctly 
severable,  the  party  could  still  recover  by  the  proper  action  to  its 
proportionate  extent,  though  not  upon  the  bill  or  note.^ 

§  33.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  fraud  which  does  not  affect  the  bona  fide  holder  for  value 
without  notice,  and  that  which  utterly  vitiates  the  instrument  in  any 
hands,  is  narrow  and  difficult  to  distinguish;  but  in  those  in  which 
some  natural  infirmity  has  been  imposed  upon,  or  some  deception 
practiced  without  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  party  who  is  sought  to 
be  made  its  victim,  it  is  held  that  he  is  not  liable. 

TYiQ  first  class  of  cases  comprise  those  in  which  the  party  sought  to 
be  charged  upon  the  negotiable  instrument  has  been  betrayed  by  his 
agent,  or  some  other  party  to  whom  he  has  intrusted  his  signature  on 
a  blank  paper,  and  who  has  fraudulently  written  over  it  a  bill  or 
note.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  bill  or  note  were  complete  with 
the  exception  that  there  was  a  blank  left  for  the  sum,  the  parties  who 
had  sii^ned,  accepted,  or  indorsed  it,  would  be  bound  to  pay  any  sum 
with  which  it  might  be  filled  up  to  a  bona  fide  holder  without  notice 
of  the  limitation  of  authority  to  the  agent  or  other  person  having  it 
in  haud,^  and  it  is  immaterial  that  such  holder  knew  that  it  had  been 

^Trickey  m.  Jj&rne,  6  M.  &  W.,  278.    See  1  Paraona  N.  &  B.,  p. 

nScoU  tti.  Gillmore,  3  Taunt.,  226;  Robinson  ra.  Bland,  2  Burr.,  1077;  Hay  vs, 
Ayling,  3  £ng.  Law  &  £q.,  416;  Ilanauer  vs.  Doane,  12  Wallace,  342;  Carlton  w. 
Bailey,  7  Foflter,  230;  Brigham  vs.  Potter,  14  Gray,  622;  Deering  w.  Chapman,  22 
Maine,  488;  Woodruff  vs,  Heniman,  11  Vt.,  592;  Clark  vs.  Bicker,  14  N.  H.,  197j 
Uynlop  t«.  Clarke,  14  Johns,  465;  Chandler  vs.  Johnson,  39  6a.,  85. 

•Brigham  w.  Potter,  14  Gray,  522.  ^Byles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.,)  256. 

^Bobinson  is.  Bland,  2  Burr,  1077;  Utica  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Kip,  8  Cowen,  20. 
Michigan  Bank  r«.  Eldred,  9  Wallace;  Kussel  vs.  Langstaffe,  2Dongl.,514;  Violett 
ti,Patton,  5  Cranch;  Orrick  vs,  Colston.    In  FuUerton  vs,  Sturgia,  4  Ohio  State,  A. 
and  Bw,  as  aorelies  of  C,  signed  an  instrument  payable  to  D.  or  order,  in  blank  as  to 
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signed,  accepted,  or  indorsed,  in  blank^  unless  he  was  also  cognizant 
of  its  being  fraudulently  filled  up.* 

It  seems  also  to  be  well  settled  that  if  the  party  sought  to  be 
charged  has  intrusted  his  blank  signature  to  an  agent,  or  other  per- 
son, and  has  authorized  such  agent  or  other  person  to  fill  the  blank 
in  some  form,  for  some  pur[)ose,  that  he  would  be  bound  to  a  bona 
fide  holder  if  the  agent  or  person  wrote  over  such  signature,  a  bill  or 
note.  Thus,  where  papers  indorsed  in  blank  were  left  with  a  clerk 
with  authority  to  use  them  for  certain  purposes,  and  they  were  fraud- 
ulently obtained  from  him  and  used  differently,  the  iudorser  was  held 
liable.^ 

These  cases  proceed  upon  the  doctrine  that  when  one  of  two  innocent 
persons  must  suffer,  the  loss  must  fail  upon  him  who  has  put  it  in 
the  power  of  another  to  do  the  injury;  as  also  upon  the  rale  of  the 
law  of  agency  which  makes  the  principal  liable  for  the  acts  of  his 
agent  in  violation  of  private  instructions,  when  he  has  held  the 
agent  out  as  possessing  more  enlarged  authority.^ 

§  34.  The  second  class  of  cases  comprise  those  in  which  the  signa- 
ture of  the  party  has  been  written  on  a  blank  paper,  and  no  author- 
ity has  been  given  to  the  persons  in  whose  hands  it  is  intrusted  to 
write  any  contract  over  it;  as,  for  instance,  if  such  signature  were 
written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  loaned  to  sach  person,  or  in  an 
album,  or  were  left  him  for  any  legitimate  purpose,  such  as  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  writer's  hand-writing;  and  in 
such  cases,  if  a  bill  or  note  be  written  over  the  blank  signature,  the 
party  would  not  be  bound.*  This  principle  is  based  upon  the  ground 
that  the  party  has  been  in  no  default,  and  has  done  nothing  improper 
whereby  he  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  crime  and  fraud  of 
another.  Thus,  where  A.  wrote  his  name  on  a  piece  of  blank  paper, 
and  sent  it  to  B.,  his  agent,  in  order  that  he  might  use  it  in  identify- 
ing his  signature;  and  B.  bad  a  note  printed  over  it,  and  passed  it  to 
C.  before  maturity,  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  it  was  held  that 
the  latter  could  not  recover.*    And  so  when  the  party  wrote  his^  name 

date,  amount,  and  time  of  payment,  and  delivered  it  to  C^  the  principal,  with  the 
agreement  that  it  should  not  be  filled  up  for  more  than  ^1,000  or  $1,500.  C.  filled  it 
up  for  $10,000  and  diKcouMted  it;  and  it  was  held  that  the  parties  were  boand. 

'Huntingdon  i».  Branch  Bank,  3  Ala.,  1S6. 

'Putnam  m.  Sullivan,  4  Mas* ,  45.    See  Parsons  N.  &  Bl,  p. 

•Fullerton  vs  Sturgis,  4  Ohio  State,  529. 

^Caulkins  t».  Whisler,  29  Iowa,  495;  Nance  th.  Lary,  5  Ala.,  370. 

^Caulkins  t».  Whisler,  29  Iowa,  495,  in  which  case  Beck,  J.,  said:  "The  case  dif- 
fers materially  in  its  fiicts  from  the  case  cited  in  support  of  plaintiffs  right  to  recover. 
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on  a  blank  paper,  and  it  was  taken  from  his  table  by  another,  who 
caused  a  note  to  be  written  over  it,  the  like  decision  was  rendered.^ 

s 

§  35.  The  third  class  of  cases-are  those  in  which  some  natural  in- 
firmity, or  defect  of  education  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  the  party 
deceived  into  signing  a  note  under  the  impression  that  it  was  for  a 
different  amount,  or  was  a  contract  of  a  different  character.  Thus, 
if  a  note  were  fraudulently  or  falsely  read  to  a  blind*  man,  and  he 
were  to  sign  it  believing  it  to  have  been  correctly  read,*  or  if  the  party 
were  anable  to  read,  and  signed  a  note  under  the  assurance  that  it 
was  an  agreement  of  a  different  kind;'  we  should  have  a  new  ele- 
ment entering  into  the  consideration  of  his  liability.  In  such  cases 
the  want  of  faculties  to  detect  the  fraud  shields  the  party  from  its 
consequences;  and  the  authorities  justly  cx(meratc  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  guilty  of  no  laches. 

§  36.  The  fourth  class  of  cases  are  those  in  which  the  party  pos- 
sesses the  ordinary  faculties  and  knowledge,  and  is  betrayed  into 
signing  a  bill  or  note  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  a 
different  kind.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the  party  is  guilty  of  any  negli- 
gence in  signing  the  paper  he  is  bound;*  and  the  act  itself,  it  seems  to  us, 
can  hardly  be  committed  without  negligence.      A  man  has  no  right  to 

In  th««  cases  blanks  were  filled  up  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  maker  or  wiih- 
oat  h\fi  authority  But  in  all  of  such  ca8e«  the  niikers  intended  to  execute  an  instru- 
.  ment  which  should  be  binding  upon  them.  Blanks  were  filled  up  contrary  to  the 
authority  given  by  the  oiakerS)  or  in  some  other  way  the  instruments  were  made  so 
that  they  did  not  correspond  with  the  intention  of  the  makers;  but  in  all  such  cases 
there  were  maktn  and  %nhtrunient»,  and  through  the  frauds  of  those  to  whom  the  instru- 
ments were  intrusted,  they  were  thus  made  to  be  of  different  efiect  than  was  designed 
by  the  makers.  In  these  cases  it  Is  correctly  held,  that  while  the  parties  perpetrating 
the  fraud  in  some  cases  may  have  been  guilty  of  forgery,  yet  the  makers  were  bound 
upon  the  instruments  as  against  holders  in  good  faith,  and  for  value. 

The  reason  is  obvious      The  maker  ouglit  rather  to  suffer,  on  account  of  the  fraud- 
ulent act  of  one  to  whom  he  intrusts  his  paper,  or  who  is  made  agent  in  respect  to  it. 


^Nance  i».  Lary,  5  Ala.,  370.        '^Putnam  w.  Sullivan,  4  Mass.,  45,  Parsons,  C.  J. 

•Whitney  i?«.  Sharp,  2  Lansing,  477. 

*Donglas8  cs.  Matting,  29  Iowa,  498,  Beck,  J.,  said:  "The  defendant  trusted  the 
one  with  whom  he  was  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  the  instrument.  The  instru- 
ment as  prepared,  was  not  what  defendant  had  agreed  to  sign,  but  was  voluntarily 
executed  by  him.  The  act  of  the  agent  was  a  fraud  whereby  the  defendant  was  in- 
duced to  make  the  note,  and  not  the  fahse  making  of  it,  which  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  forgery.  •*•••♦  jjo^  ^  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to 
permit  the  maker,  while  admitting  the  genuineness  of  his  signature,  to  defeat  the 
note,  on  the  ground  that,  througli  his  own  culpable  careles.^ne:<s  while  dealing  with  a 
stranger  he  stgnei  the  instrument  without  reading  it  or  attempting  to  ascertain  its  true 
oontenta.    The  law  will  favor  as  between  the  holder  and  maker  la  such  a  cas3,  the 
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have  eyes  and  see  not;  or  ears  and  hear  not;  and  whiln  the  law  should 
protect  those  who  suffer  with  the  want  of  the  senses  in  their  proper 
development,  it  should  not  permit  those  who  have  them  to  throw  the 
burden  of  their  failure  to  use  them  upon  innocent  third  parties.  In 
such  cases  we  should  say  the  act  of  signing  the  paper  without  intend- 
ing to  do  so,  imported  negligence  per  se  and  rendered  the  party  liable. 
In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  it  was  held  in  Iowa  that  where  one 
Matting  was  induced  to  sign, a  promissory  note  under  the  false  repre- 
sentation that  it  was  a  contract  of  agency,  he  was  bound  to  a  bona 
fide  holder. 

And  where  a  party's  signature  was  fraudulently  obtained  to  a 
printed  form  or  blank  under  pretence  of  getting  an  order  for  a  ma- 
chine, and  the  payee  filled  it  up  as  a  negotiable  note  for  $75,  payable 
to  T.  H.,  or  bearer,  the  like  decision  was  rendered.* 

From  the  case  of  Foster  vs.  McKimmon,  4  C.  B.,  704,  it  would 
seem  that  in  England  a  different  view  is  taken.  In  that  case  the 
party  was  induced  to  indorse  a  bill  upon  the  assurance  that  it  was  a 
guaranty,  and  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  bound.     It  appears  from  the  <( 

evidence,  however,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  far  advanced  in  life,  and 
that  circumstance  may  have  been  of  some  weight  in  relieving  him 
from  the  imputation  of  negligence.  We  certainly  can  not  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  intention  of  the  party  signing  the 

than  an  innocent  party.  The  law  esteems  him  in  fault  in  thus  putting  it  in  the  power 
of  another  to  perpetrate  the  fraud,  and  requires  hiru  to  bear  the  loss  consequent 
npon  this  negligence.  In  the  case  under  consideration  no  fault  can  be  imputed  to  dc- 
fendant.  lie  did  not  intrust  his  signature  to  the  possession  of  the  forger  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  himself  by  a  contract.  He  conferred  no  power  upon  the  party 
who  committed  the  crime  to  use  it  for  any  such  purpose.  lie  was  not  guilty  of  neg. 
ligencc  in  thus  giving  it,  for  it  is  not  unusual,  in  order  to  identify  signatures^  and  for 
other  purposes,  for  men  thus  to  make  their  autographs.  The  defendant  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  being  so  far  in  fault  in  the  transaction,  that  he  ought  to  bear  the  loss  result- 
ing from  the  crime." 

more  innocent  and  diligent.  The  maker  had  it  in  his  power  to  protect  himself  from 
the  fraud,  but  failed  to  do  so.  When  the  consequences  of  this  act  are  about  to  be 
visited  upon  him,  he  seeks  to  make  another  bear  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  de- 
frauded through  his  own  gross  negligence.  He  can  certainly  claim  protection  neither 
on  the  ground  of  his  innocence  or  diligence. 

The  rule  contended  for  by  appellee  would  tend  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  com- 
mercial paper.  It  is  better  that  defendant,  and  others  who  so  carelessly  affix  their 
names  to  paper,  the  contents  of  which  are  unknown  to  them,  should  suffer  fwm  the 
fraud  which  their  recklessness  invites,  than  that  the  character  of  commerical  paper 
should  be  impaired,  and  the  business  of  the  country  thus  interfered  with  and  unaei- 
Ued."  ^McDonald  va.  Muscatine  National  Bank,  27  Iowa,  319. 
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paper  should  have  any  influence  in  fixing  his  responsibility.  Third 
parties  can  have  no  opportunity  to  scrutinize  his  intention  which  is  a 
sealed  book  to  all  but  himself;  and  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  what  he  did,  by  pleading  what  he  design- 
ed to  do. 

Where  Bill  or  Note  Fraudulently  or  Felokiously  Ob- 
tained From  Drawer  or  Maker, 

§  37.  We  have  seen  that  delivery  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  bill 
or  note,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  every  other  contract,  in  order  to  con- 
summate its  validity  between  the  parties  to  it.  Sup{K)se,  however,  that 
a  bill,  or  promissory  note,  or  bank  note,  has  been  fully  completed  in 
form  and  signed  by  the  drawer  or*  maker,  and  before  delivery  is  stolen 
from  the  possession  of  the  party  who  has  signed  it,  and  passed  by  the 
thief  to  a  bona  fiJe  holder  for  value  in  the  usual  course  of  business, 
would  the  fact  that  the  party  signing  had  never  delivered  it  afford 
him  a  defense  against  feuch  bona  fide  holder  ?  whether  the  instru- 
ment be  payable  to  bearer,  or  to  the  order  of  the  thief,  if  it  be  in- 
dorsed by  him,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  bona  fide  holder  should 
not  be  entitled  to  recover.  The  want  of  delivery  is  a  defect  not  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  bill  or  note.  The  signature  of  the  drawer 
or  maker,  is  itself  an  assurance  that  his  obligation  has  been  perfected 
by  delivery;  and  it  being  necessary  that  the  loss  should  fall  upon  one 
of  two  innocent  parties  it  should  fall  upon  the  one  whose  act  had 
opened  the  door  for  it  to  enter.  In  Massachusetts  this  doctrine  has 
been  applied  in  favor  of  the  holder  of  bank  notes  which  were  signed 
and  ready  for  use,  and  which  were  stolen  before  they  had  beep  issued 
from  the  vault  of  the  bank  in  which  they  were  deposited;^  in  Illinois, 
against  the  maker  of  a  note  who  signed  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  amuse- 
ment, and  from  whom  it  was  stolen  by  one  who  saw  him  sign  it,  and 
who  passed  it  to  an  innocent  indorsee;*  in  England  against  the  ac- 
ceptor of  a  bill  who  tore  it  in  halves  with  the  intention  of  cancelling 
it,  and  afterwards  pasted  the  two  pieces  together  and  put  them  into 
circulation.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  supported  by  the  views  of  some  of  the 


'Worcester  County  Bank  w.  DorcliCBter,  &c.,  Bank,  10  Gush.,  488;  Thomson  on 
Bills,  (Willeon»8  ed.,)  92. 
"Shipley  t?«.  Carrol,  46  111.,  285.  'Ingham  w.  Primrose,  7  C.  B.,  (N.  S.,)  82. 
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text-writers/  as  well  as  by  the  cases  cited;  but  it  is  not  without  con- 
tradiction from  some  of  the  authorities.  In  Michigan,  where  the 
maker  of  a  note  payable  to  the  order  of  B.  signed  it  and  left  it  on  a  table 
in  a  room  where  his  sister  and  B.  remained  together,  enjoining  B.  not 
to  take  it,  as  tho  negotiation  pending  was  not  concluded,  but  B., 
nevertheless,  took  it  and  transferred  it  to  an  innocent  purchaser,  it 
was  held  that  the  maker  was  not  liable,  not  having  been  guilty  of  cul- 
pable negligence.*  But  the  reasoning  of  the  court  seems  to  us  alto- 
gether insufficient;  and  regardless  of  settled  principles.  The  ques- 
tion of  negligence  of  the  owner  has  never  been  considered  as  enter- 
ing into  the  inquiry  when  the  negotiable  instruments  of  third  parties 
payable  to  bearer  have  been  stolen  from  the  owner,  and  transferred 
in  trade;^  the  purchaser  in  such  cases  is  protected,  and  the  owner 
losci  even  though  he  had  guarded  his  property  with  bolt  and  bar; 
and  if  bankers  and  others  who  must  necessarily  be  in  possession  of 
negotiable  securities  in  the  course  of  trade  are  not  protected,  we  can 
discv)ver  no  principle  which  can  be  invoked  to  protect  one  who 
holds  his  own  paper  contrary  to  the  ordinary  wants  and  usages  of 
trade. 

The  want  of  delivery  in  the  case  of  an  indorsement^  can  not  be 
pleaded  against  a  bona  fide  holder,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a 
making,  drawing,  or  acceptance. 

Consideration  op  Renewals. 

§  39.  If  the  consideration  of  the  original  bill  or  note  be  illegal  a 
renewal  of  it  will  be  open  to  the  same  objection  and  defense,*  and  if 
the  original  instrument  was  obtained  by  fraud,  a  renewal  of  it  by  the 
original  parties  without  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  would  stand  upon 
the  same  footing.®     But  if  at  the  time  the  renewal  was  executed  the 

'Thomas  on  BUIh,  (Wilson's  ed.,)  92;  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  114,  in  which  it  is  said. 
If  a  person  sign  noted  in  blank,  and  lock  them  up  in  his  safe,  whence  they  are  stolen, 
filled  up  and  negotiated,  without  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part,  he  is  not  liable- 
PoFsiblj  it  might  be  held  otherwise,  if  he  make  and  sign  a  perfect  note,  payable  to 
bearer,  and  it  be  stolen  under  similar  circumstances;  on  the  ground  that,  when  the  in- 
strument is  once  perfected  (although  it  has  never  passed  out  of  the  maker's 
hand  and  consequently  has  had  no  inception,  as  a  contract),  it  is  like  money;  and  any 
one  who  receives  it  in  good  faith,  and  for  a  valuable  c  )n3ideraiion,  acquires  a  per- 
fect title."  *Burson  w.  Huntington,  21  Mich.,  415. 

•Murray  w.  Lardner.  *Gould  vs.  Segee,  5  Duer.,  266. 

^Sawyer  vs.  Wiswell,  9  Allen,  39;  Holden  t».  Cosgrove,  12  Gray. 

"S.iwyer  vs.  Wiswell,  9  Allen,  39. 
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parties  signing  knew  of  the  fraud  in  the  original,  they  will  be  re- 
garded as  purging  the  contract  of  the  fraud  and  can  not  then 
plead  it.^ 

A  renewal  note  to  an  indorsee  for  value  and  without  notice  would 
not  be  open  to  plea  of  defect  or  illegality  in  the  consideration  of  the 
original  note.  The  new  payee  would  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as 
he  did  when  indorsee  for  value.' 

John  W.  Daniel. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

»Sawyer  vs,  Wiswell,  9  Allen,  41.  'Calvert  t».  WiUiamfl,  64  N.  C,  168. 
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[From  13th  Wallace.] 


Accommodation  Paper. 

How  far  an  indoreemeDt  of  paper  not  yet  issued,  which  indorse- 
ment has  been  requested  by  a  person  contemplating  taking  it,  as  an 
"accommodation"  to  him,  binds  the  indorser :    Yeager  vs.  Fanoellj  6. 

Administrator. — See  Capiured  and  Abandoned  Property,  2. 

Ad  Valorem  Tax. — See  Customs  of  U.  S. 

Agency. 

When  the  agents  of  insurance  companies  having  agents  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  principal  place  of  business,  undertake  to  prepare  the 
application  of  the  insured,  or  to  make  representations  to  the  insured 
as  to  the  character  or  effect  of  his  statements  or  his  application,  they 
will  be  regarded,  in  so  doing,  as  the  agents  of  the  company,  not  of 
the  person  insured;  and  no  limitation  of  the  agent's  authority  will 
be  binding  on  parties  with  whom  he  deals,  unless  brought  to  their 
knowledge:     Insurance  Co,  vs.    Wilkinson,  222. 

Attorney. 

A  threat  of  personal  chastisement,  made  by  an  attorney  to  a  judge 
out  of  court  for  his  conduct  during  the  trial  of  a  cause  pending,  is 
good  ground  for  striking  the  name  of  the  attorney  from  the  rolls  of 
attorneys  practicing  in  the  court:     Bradley  vs.  Fisher,  336. 

Bill  of  Exceptions. 

Dated  during  the  term  at  which  the  trial  was  had,  though  some 
days  after  the  trial,  is  sufficient  if  it  show  that  the  exceptions  were 
taken  at  the  trial :     French  vs.  Edwards,  506. 

Bounty  Laws 

Are  not  laws  which  constitute  "contracts"  in  such  a  sense  that  the 
laws  may  not  be  constitutionally  repealed :  Salt  Company  vs.  Sa^- 
inaw,  373. 

See  Constitutional  Law,  9. 
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Captured  and  Abandoned  Property. 

1.  By  virtue  of  the  Act  of  17th  July,  1862,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  offer  pardon  on  such  conditions  as  he  might  think  advisable, 
and  the  proclamation  of  8th  December,  1863,  which  promised  a 
restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  on  condition 
that  the  prescribed  oath  be  taken  and  kept  inviolate,  the  persons  who 
had  faithfully  accepted  the  conditions  offered  became  entitled  to  the 
proceeds  of  their  property  thus  paid  into  the  treasury,  on  application 
within  two  years  from  the  close  of  the  war:  United  States  vs. 
Klein,  128. 

2.  In  a  claim  by  an  administrator  of  a  deceased  person,  against 
the  United  States,  under  the  Act  of  March  12th,  1863,  relating  to, 
which  makes  proof  that  the  owner  never  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
rebellion  a  condition  precedent  to  recovery,  it  is  no  bar  that  the 
decedent  gave  such  aid  or  comfort,  the  property  having  been  taken 
after  the  decedent's  death  and  from  the  administrator,  and  not  from 
him:     Carroll  vs.  United  States,  151. 

Caveat  Emptor. 

Where  the  means  of  knowledge  are  at  hand,  and  equally  available 
to  both  parties,  and  the  subject  of  purchase  is  alike  open  to  their  in- 
spection, the  purchaser  can  not  say,  in  impeachment  of  the  sale,  that 
he  was  deceived  by  the  vendor^s  misrepresentations:  Slaughter's 
Adm'r  vs.  Gei*8on,  370. 

Charter. — See  Constitutional  Law,  8 ;  Contract,  4. 

Collision. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1851,  limiting  the  liability  of  shipowners, 
includes  injuries  to  other  vessels  by  means  of,  as  well  as  injuries  to 
cargo  on  board  the  offending  vessel:  Notwich  Company  vs. 
Wright,  104. 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  June  12,  1858,  which  declares 
that,  in  cases  of  contest  between  different  settlers  on  the  public  lands 
for  the  right  of  pre-emption,  his  decision  shall  be  final,  means  final 
as  to  the  action  of  the  executive  department :  Johnson  vs.  Towsley,  72. 

Common  Carriers. 
Liable  on  the  principle  of  subrogation  to  insurance  companies  who 
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have  paid  owners  of  goods  in  transit  on  their  roads  and  destroyed  by 
accidental  fire:     Hall  <fr  Long  vs.  Railroad  Companies,  369. 

See  SuBROGATiox,  2. 

COMPEN--ATIOK. — See   CONSTTTCTIONAL  LaW,  5,  6. 

CoxPLicT  OF  Jurisdiction. 

I.  Federal  and  State  Courts. 

1.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  no  power  to  issue 
writs  of  mandamus  to  State  courts,  by  way  of  original  proceeding 
merely:     Bath  County  vs.  Amy,  244;   Watson  vs.  Jones,  678. 

II.  Federal  and  State  Governments:     See  Constitutional  Law. 
III.  State  Courts  and  Federal   Government. 

2.  A  State  judge  has  no  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, or  to  continue  proceedings  under  the  writ  when  issued,  for  the 
discharge  of  a  person  lield  under  the  authority,  or  claim  and  color  of 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  by  an  officer  of  that  government: 
Tarbl^s  Case,  379. 

CONSTITUTIONAIi   LaW, 

1.  A  statute  does  not  necessarily  impair  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract because  it  may  affect  it  retrosi)ectively,  or  because  it  enhances 
the  difficulty  of  performance  to  one  party  or  diminishes  the  value  of 
the  performance  to  the  other,  provided  that  it  leave  the  obligation  of 
the  performance  in  full  force:     Curtis  vs.  Whitney,  68. 

2.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  j:ublic  lands,  and  the  effect  of 
its  grants,  can  not  be  interfered  with  by  State  legislation :  Gibson 
vs.  Chouteau,  92. 

3.  Whenever  a  general  rule  as  to  property,  or  personal  righfc^,  or 
injuries  to  either,  is  established  by  State  legislation,  its  enforcement 
by  a  Federal  court,  in  a  case  between  proper  parties,  is  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  such  case  is  not  subject  to 
State  limitation:     Railway  Company  vs.   Whitton,  211. 

4.  The  proviso  (sometimes  called  '*The  Drake  Amendment'*),  in 
the  Appropriation  Act  of  July  12,  1870,  whose  substance  is,  that  an 
acceptance  of  a  pardon  without  a  disclaimer  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  acts  pardoned,  but  shall  be  null  and  void  as  evidence  of 
rights  conferred  by  it,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  It  invades  the 
powers  of  both  the  judicial  and  of  the  executive  departments :  United 
States  vs.  Klein,  128. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  that  property  should  be  absolutely  taken,  in 


< 
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the  narrowest  sense  of  that  word^  to  bring  the  case  within  the  pro- 
tection of  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States  which  declare  that  private  property  shall 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  Such  serious 
interruption  to  the  common  and  necessary  use  of  property  as  is 
equivalent  to  a  taking,  will  bring  the  case  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution:     Pumpelly  \8.  Green  Bay  Company,  166. 

6.  Lands  sold  by  the  United  States  with  no  reservation,  though 
bordering  on  a  navigable  siream,  are  as  much  within  the  protection 
of  the  constitutional  principle  awarding  compensation  as  other  pri- 
vate property :     lb. 

7.  Whenever  a  State,  in  modifying  any  remedies  to  enforce  a  con- 
tract, does  so  in  a  way  to  impair  substantial  rights,  the  attempted 
modification  is  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  that 
extent  void :     White  vs.  Hart,  646. 

8.  A  charter  to  a  railroad  company,  containing  an  exemption  of 
all  its  property  from  taxation,  is  a  contract;  and  a  law  subsequently 
passed,  laying  a  tax  on  ti.e  company's  franchise,  rolling  stock  or  real 
property,  violates  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  is  void :  Wil- 
mington Railroad  vs.  Riid,  264. 

9.  But  **bounty  laws,"  laws  encouraging  persons  to  engage  in  par- 
ticular trades  by  bounties,  drawbacks,  or  other  advantages,  do  not 
constitute  contracts:     Salt  Company  vs.  East  Saginaw,  373. 

10.  The  manner  and  conditions  upon  which  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  exercised,  except  as  the  original  or  appel- 
late character  of  the  jurisdiction  is  specially  designated  in  the  Consti- 
tution, are  mere  matters  of  legislative  discretion :  Raihooy  Company 
vs.  Whition,  270. 

Contract. 

1.  A  contract  to  pay  for  slaves  sold  (slavery  being  at  the  time 
when,  and  the  place  where,  the  contract  was  made,  lawful)  is  valid, 
and  may  be  enforced  though  slavery  be  afterward  abolished,  and 
dealing  in  slaves  so  become  unlawful:      WJiite  vs.  Hart,  647. 

2.  A  contract  to  re-imburse  is  implied  when  the  (jovernment  takes 
private  property  for  public  use:      United  Slates  vs.  Russell,  623. 

3.  Where  the  Government,  during  the  rebellion,  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  horses  on  a  large  scale,  there  being  at  the  time  cer- 
tain general  regulations  as  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  exam- 
ine into  the  sounJneifS  of  the  animals:  held,  that  the  dealer  could  not 
throw  up  his  contract  and  claim  damages  from  the  Government,  be- 
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cause  between  the  time  of  the  contract  and  the  time  appointed  for 
examination  of  the  horses  the  Government  adopted  certain  new  regu- 
lations, better  calculated  to  protect  it  against  fraud  present  and 
future,  to  which  regulations  it  insisted  that  these  horses  should  be 
subjected :     United  States  vs.  Wormei',  25. 

4.  A  charter  to  a  railroad  company,  which  exempts  all  its  proper- 
ty from  taxation,  is  a  contract,  and  a  law  subsequently  passed  laying 
a  tax  on  its  franchise,  rolling-stock,  or  real  property,  violates  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  contract:     Wilmington  R.  R.  vs.  Reidy  264, 

5.  What  misrepresentation  will  vitiate  a  contract  of  sale  and  pre- 
vent equity  from  enforcing  it:     Slaughier^s  AdmW  vs.  Gerson,  379. 

See  Bounty  Laws. — Constitutional  Law,  1,  7,  8,  9. 

Corporation. 

1.  To  be  considered  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction  a  citizen  of  the 
State  creating  it:     Railway  Company  vs.  Whiitony  270. 

2.  Will  be  presumed   to  have  power  to  hold  land  when  bearing 

such  a  title  as  ^'Sulphur  Spring  Land  Company:''      Myers  vs.  Crojl, 

291. 

Court  and  Bar. 

Relative  obligations  and  rights  of,  to  each  other,  fully  set  forth: 
BradUy  vs.  Fisher ^  336. 

Customs  op  the  United  States. 

Goods  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  upon  which  the  duties  at 
the  Custom-house  have  been  paid,  are  not  subject  to  State  taxation 
whilst  remaining  in  the  original  cases,  unbroken  and  unsold,  in  the 
hands  of  the  importer,  whether  the  tax  be  imposed  upon  the  goods 
as  imports,  or  upon  the  goods  as  part  of  the  general  property  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  which  is  subjected  to  an  ad  valorem  tax:  Low 
vs.  Austin^  29. 

Decision,  Final. — See  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

Office. 
Demand. — See  Negotiable  Paper. 

Equity. — See  Land  Department,  1,  2. 

Evidence, 

1.  In  a  suit  against  an  insurance  company,  where  the  defense  is 
that  certain  representations  were  false,  it  is  no  violation  of  the  rule 
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which  prevents  the  reception  of  verbal  testimony  to  contradict  a 
written  contract  to  show  that  in  fact  the  representations,  though  ap- 
parently those  of  the  party  assured,  were  made  by  the  agent  solicit- 
ing the  insurance,  and  who  received  the  answers  to  the  usual  inter- 
rogatories put:     Insurance  Co,  vs.  Wilkinson^  222. 

2.  In  actions  for  fraud,  large  latitude  given  to  the  admission  of: 
Ex,  Or.  If  a  motive  exist  prompting  to  a  particular  line  of  con- 
duct, and  it  be  shown  that  in  pursuing  that  line  a  defendant  has  de- 
ceived and  defrauded  one  person,  it  may  be  inferred  that  similar  con- 
duct towards  another,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  in  relation  to  a 
like  subject,  was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit:  BvMer  vs.  Waildiis, 
457. 

Exceptions. — See  Bill  op  Exceptions. 

Exemption. — See  Constitutional  Law,  8;  Contract,  4. 

Fraud. — See  Evidence,  2. 

Habeas  Corpus. — See  Conflict  of  Jurisdiction,  2. 

Indorsement.— See  Accommodation  Paper. 

Insurance. — See  Agency;  Evidence,  1;  Common  Carriers, 

Insurer. — See  Subrogation,  2. 

Judicial  Comity. 

The  construction  of  a  State  law  upon  a  question  affecting  the  titles 
to  real  property  in  the  State,  by  its  highest  court,  is  binding  upon 
the  Federal  Courts:      Williams  vs.  Kirtland,  306. 

Land  Department. 

1.  Although  the  action  of  the  Land  Department  in  issuing  a 
patent  is  conclusive  in  all  courts,  and  in  all  proceedings  where  by  the 
rules  of  law  the  legal  title  must  prevail,  yet  after  the  title  has  passed 
from  the  Government  to  individuals,  courts  of  equity  may  examine 
whether  the  Land  Office  has  been  imposed  on  by  fraud,  false  swear- 
ing, mistake,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  the  party  vested  with  the 
legal  title  does  not  thus  hold  but  in  trust  for  another.  If  the  claim- 
ant has  established  his  right  to  the  land  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Land  Department  on  a  true  construction  of  acts  of  Congress,  but 

the  patent  has  issued,  owing  to  a  wrong  construction  of  them,  to 
VOL.  u.— NO.  I.— 7. 
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another  |>erson,  equity  will  correct  the  mistake:     Johnson  vs.  Tows- 
ley,  12. 

2.  It  will  equally  relieve,  in  a  similar  case,  where  no  patent  has 
actually  issued:     Samson  vs.  Smiley ^  91. 

Life  Insurance. 

In  an  action  on  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  where  the  defense  set  up 
is  previous  serious  personal  injury  to  the  assured,  not  truly  repre- 
sented, the  question  of  such  injury  is  not  to  be  determined  exclusive- 
ly by  the  impressions  of  the  matter  at  the  time.  Its  mure  or  less 
prominent  influence  on  tlie  health,  strength,  and  longevity  of  the 
jjarty  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  jury  are  to  decide  from 
these,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury,  whether  it  was  so  serious  as  to 
make  its  non-disclosure  avoid  the  policy.  The  criteria  of  such  in- 
jury considered:     Ifisurance  Co.  vs.  Wilkinson,  222. 

Mandamus. — See  Conflict  of  Jurisdiction,  1. 

Misrepresentations. — See  Caveat  Emptor;  Contract,  5, 

Mistake. — See  Land  Department,  1. 

Negotiable  Paper. 

When  an  indorser  of  a  matured  note,  not  knowing  whether  de- 
mand has  or  has  not  been  made  of  the  maker,  writes  to  the  holder 
stating  thai  the  maker  is  unable  to  pay,  and  promising  himself  to 
pay,  such  indorser  will  be  held  to  have  waived  proof  of  demand  and 
notice,  and  will  be  liable  as  indorser,  although  without  reference  to 
his  letter,  no  demand  of  payment  was  made,  or  notice  of  dishonor 
given:     Yeager  vs.  Farwell,  6. 

Notice. — See  Negotiable  Paper.         x 

Pardon. — See  Captured  and  Abandoned  Property. 

Paroi^ — See  Evidence,  1. 

Presumption,— See  Corporation,  2. 

Patent. 

In  a  suit  at  law  where  a  patent  of  prior  date  is  ofiered  in  evidcrce 
•as  covering  the  plaintifl*'s  invention,  it  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  the 
prior  patent  that  it  does  not  profess  to  do  the  same  things  that  the 
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second  patent  does.  If  what  it  performs  is  essentially  the  same^  and 
its  structure  and  action  suggest  to  the  mind  of  an  ordinarily  skillful 
mechanic  its  adaptation  to  the  same  use  as  the  second  patent  by  the 
same  means,  this  adaptation  is  not  a  new  invention,  and  is  not  patent- 
able:    Tucker  vs.  Spalding,  453. 

■ 

Patent. — See  Land  Department,  1,  2. 

Prior  Incumbrance. — See  Subrogation,  1. 

Public  Use. — See  Contract,  2. 

Purchaser.— See  Subrogation,  1 . 

RE-IMBURbEMENT. — See  CONTRACT,  2. 

Slaves. — See  Contract,  1. 
State  Legislation.— See  Constitutional  Law,  2,  3,  7. 

Subrogation. 

1.  A  purchaser  of  real  estate,  who  after  purchasing  has  paid  oft' 
certain  unquestionable  early  incumbrances,  but  whose  purchase  has 
been  afterwards  set  aside  as  a  fraud  on  creditors,  can  not,  on  his  pur- 
chase being  set  aside,  come  into  equity  and  ask  either  to  be  repaid 
the  money  which  he  applied  in  discharge  of  the  incumbrances,  or  to 
be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  their  holders:  iJ.  R.  Co.  vs.  Souttet; 
517. 

2.  An  insurer  of  goods,  consumed  and  totally  destroyed  by  acci- 
dental fire  in  course  of  transportation  by  a  common  carrier,  is  en- 
titled, after  he  has  paid  the  loss,  to  recover  what  he  has  paid  by  suit 
in  the  name  of  the  assured:  Hall  &  Long  vs.  The  i?.  R.  Companies, 
367. 

See  Common  Carrier. 
Taxation. — ^See  Constitutional  Law,  8;  Contract,  4. 
Waiver. — See  Negotiable  Paper, 
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SELECTED  DIGEST  OF  STATE  REPORTS. 


[For  this  number  of  the  Review  selections  have  been  made  from 
the  following  State  Reports:  43  Georgia;  3  Heiskell,  (Tennessee); 
35  Indiana;  32  Iowa;  and  47  New  York.] 

Accounts. 

Fi'mn  anotJier  county  or  State,  set-off  or  recoupment. — Where  an  ac- 
count comes  from  another  State  properly  proved  by  the  affidavit  of 
the  party,  a  set-off  or  recoupment  may  be  pleaded  without  being 
swcrn  to:    Brigga  vs.  Montgomery^  673;  3  Heiskell's  Tenn.  Reports. 

Action. 

Equitable  jurisdiction. — A  person  having  the  equitable  title  to 
land  can  not  recover  in  an  action  at  law  on  the  ground  that  the  legal 
or  paper  title  is  based  upon  fraud.  The  legal  title  must  first  be  at- 
tacked and  declared  void  by  an  action  in  chancery:  Walker  vs. 
Kynett  et  al,  524,  22  Iowa. 

Additional  Evidence. — See  Appeal,  2. 

Admissions. — See  Evidence. 

Agreement  to  Extend  Time. — See  Principal  and  Surety,  2. 

Alienation  of  Real  Estate. 

1.  Restriction  of, — A  grantor  of  real  estate  may  limit  or  restrict 
the  power  of  alienation  for  a  period  of  time,  but  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition is  void :  Andrews  vs.  Si)arlin  et  aL,  262,  35  Ind. 

2.  Deed — Construction, — The  language  of  a  deed  was  as  follows, 
A.  and  B.  his  wife,  convey  and  warrant  to  C.  her  lifetime,  and  after 
her  death  to  descend  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,"  certain  real  estate. 
"The  said  C,  in  consideration  of  this  deed,  receipts  and  forever  quit- 
claims to  any  further  interest  in  and  to  her  father^s  real  estate  what- 
ever, and  that  a  transfer  of  said  real  estate  by  C.  shall  in  no  wise  be 
valid:  lb. 

Held:  That  the  deed  conveyed  a  fee  simple  absolute  to  the  grantee. 
Held :  Also,  that  the  grantee  passessed  the  right  of  alienation,  and 
that  an  alienation  by  her  completely  cut  off  all  her  heirs:  lb. 

Answer. — See  Chancery  Pleading,  2. 


< 
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Appeal. 

1.  Construction  of  language  of  charge. — An  appellate  court  will 
not  seize  hold  of  isolated  portions  of  ^  charge  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering error.  If  the  charge,  as  a  whole,  conveys  to  a  jury  the  cor- 
rect rule  of  law  upon  a  given  question,  the  judgment  will  not  be  re- 
versed. If  the  language  used  is  capable  of  different  constructions, 
that  one  will  be  adopted  which  will  lead  to  an  affirmance  of  the 
judgment,  unless  it  fairly  appears  the  jury  were,  or  at  least  might 
have  been,  misled:  Caldwell  vs.  The  N.  J.  Steawboai  Co.,  2S2,  47 
N.  Y.  Reports. 

2.  Additional  evidence  after  testinuyny  closed. — After  the  testimony 
in  a  case  has  closed,  it  is  discretionary  with  the  court  whether  to  open 
the  case  or  not,  to  receive  additional  evidence,  and  the  decision  is  not 
reviewable  here :  lb. 

'^.  Motion  to  vacate  or  set  a»ide  judgment, — Where  the  court  has 
acquired  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  of  an  action  or  proceed- 
ing, it  has  jurisdiction  to  render  judgment,  and  if  error  is  com- 
mitted, the  judgment  is  voidable,  not  void,  and  the  remedy  of  thr 
party  aggrieved  is  by  appeal.  It  is  only  where  a  judgment  is  void 
that  a  party  has  an  absolute  legal  right  to  have  it  set  aside  or  vacateil 
upon  motion.  An  order,  therefore,  denying  a  motion  to  set  aside  a 
judgment  in  a  case  where  the  court  below  had  jurisdiction,  is  not  ap- 
pealable to  this  court:  Schaettler  vs.  Gardiner,  404,  47  N.  Y, 

4.  General  exceptions  to  charge, — Where  various  requests  are  made 
to  the  court  below  to  charge,  some  of  which  are  substantially  com- 
plied with  in  the  charge,  a  general  exception  to  the  refusal  to  charge 
each  of  the  requests  submitted,  except  so  far  as  embraced  in  the 
charge  delivered,  and  to  every  part  of  the  charge  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  such  requests,  presents  no  question  for  review  in  this 
court:   Ayraull  vs.  Facific  Bank,  570,  47  N.  Y. 

5.  Parties — Former  decree. — A  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made 
upon  an  appeal  by  part  only  of  the  defendants  interested,  though  the 
opinion  of  the  court  shows  a  doubt  as  the  power  of  the  court  to  bind 
the  others,  infant  defendants,  will  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties  as 
to  whom  no  appeal  is  prayed,  unless  such  rights  are  saved  by  the  de- 
cree. But  if  it  appears  from  the  opinion,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  case  was  presented,  that  a  particular  question  was  not  presented, 
or  intended  by  the  parties  to  be  passed  upon  on  the  appeal,  the  court 
will  not,  on  a  subsequent  appeal,  be  precluded  from  an  examination 
of  the  question:  Reynolds  vs,  Brandon,  593,  3  Heiskell's  Tenn.  Re- 
ports. 
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Appoktionment. — See  Assessment  and  Taxation,  12, 

Arbitration  and  Award. 

An  award  of  arbitrators  is  conclusive  as  to  all  matters  submitted 
to  them  by  the  parties,  but  if  it  is  doubifulf  from  the  terms  of  the 
submission,  whether  certain  matters  were  submitted  to  and  passed 
upon  by  the  arbitrators,  it  is  competent  for  the  court  to  admit  evi- 
dence as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  to  charge  the 
jury  as  to  the  law  applicable  thereto:  Keaton  vs.  Mulligan,  308,  43 
Ga! 

Assessment  and  Taxation. 

1.  Power  of  apportionmenL — ^The  power  of  apportionment  Ls  in- 
cluded in  the  power  to  impose  taxes,  and  is  vested  in  the  legislature; 
aud  in  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  restraint,  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  it  can  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts:  Gordon  vs.  CorneSy 
608,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Where  a  tax  is  im|K)sed  upon  a  particular  locality  to  aid  in  a 
public  purpose,  which  the  legislature  may  reasonably  regard  as  a 
benefit  to  that  locality,  as  well  as  to  the  State  at  large,  inequality  in 
the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  State  and  the  locality,  can  not  be 
alleged  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  the  validity  of  the  act:  J6. 

Assignment. 

1.  The  law  presumes,  as  against  a  debtor,  in  the  absence  of  proof 
to  the  contrary,  that  an  assignment  of  the  demand  against  him  was 
made  with  due  authority  and  upon  a  good  consideration;  also,  that 
it  is  fair  rather  than  fraudulent.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  an  assign- 
ment by  a  president  of  a  bank  was  in  consideration  of  a  private  in- 
debtetlness  on  his  part  to  the  assignee,  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  debtor,  that  the  assignment  was  without 
authority  and  in  violation  of  duty,  and  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  assignment:  Belden  vs.  Meeker ,  307,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  An  assignee  of  a  mortgage,  although  a  bona  fide  holder,  takes 
the  same  subject  to  all  defences  existing  between  the  original  parties: 
Jngraham  vs.  Disbo7*oughy  421, 47  N.  Y. 

Award. — See  Arbitration  and  Award. 

Bailment. 
Loan  of  property. — Where  the  plaintiff,  having  a  horse  for  which 
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he  had  no  use,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping,  requested  the  defend- 
ant to  take  it  and  do  his  work  witli  it  in  consideration  of  its  feed  and 
keeping,  it  was  Held:  That  this  was  not  a  mere  commodatum  or 
gratuitous  loan,  under  which  the  defendant  would  be  required  to  ex- 
ercise extraordinary  care,  but  a  contract  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
parties,  under  which  the  defendant  was  required  to  exercise  only  or- 
dinary care  in  the  keeping  and  care  of  the  animal :  Chamberlain  vs. 
Ck>bb,  161,32  loiva. 

Bankrupt  Law. 

1.  Equity  of  redemption, — An  assignee  in  bankruptcy  acquires  the 
equity  of  redemption  of  the  bankrupt  in  his  real  estate,  subject  to  an 
outstanding  mortgage:   Winslow  vs.  Clark,  261,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Same. — Where  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed  without  making  the 
assignee  in  Bankruptcy  a  party,  his  right  to  redeem  is  not  im- 
paired. He  may  enforce  it  as  against  the  purchaser  at  the  mortgage 
sale,  an  his  grantor;  lb, 

3.  Same — Purcliaser  at  mortgage  sale  necessary  party, — The  pur- 
chaser at  the  mortgage  sale  or  his  grantee  becomes,  as  to  the  assignee 
in  bankruptcy,  mortgagor  in  possession,  and  is  a  necessary  party  to 
an  action  to  redeem :  lb. 

4.  Sarne — Conversion, — The  assignee  in  bankruptcy  can  not  main- 
tain a  personal  action  against  the  mortgagor,  or  the  purchaser  at  the 
mortgage  sale,  for  the  value  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  as  upon  a 
conversion.  Such  a  case  is  not  within  the  thirty-fifih  section  of  the 
bankrupt  law:  lb. 

5.  Siaie  insolvervt  laws — Jurisdiction. — The  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral bankrupt  law  of  1867  did  not  operate  to  nullify,  supersede,  or 
wholly  suspend  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  several  States;  and  juris- 
diction may  be  exercised  under  the  State  laws,  at  least  until  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  court  has  been  called  into  exercise:  Reed 
Bros,  &  Co.  vs.  Taylor  et  al.,  209,  32  Iowa. 

Bankruptcy. 

Where  one  filed  his  petition  to  be  declared  a  voluntary  bankrupt, 
and  ten  days  thereafter  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  him  was  sold  by 
the  sheriff,  under  a  fi.  fa.  from  a  court  of  this  State  against  the  peti- 
tioner, which  had  been  previously  levied,  and  the  petitioner  was  af- 
terwards declared  a  bankrupt,  but  died  before  the  proceedings  in  re- 
lation to  his  bankruptcy  were  concluded,  Held:  That  the  sale 
by  the  sheriff  was  a  good  sale^  and  divested  the  title  of  the  bank- 
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rupt;  that  no  title  to  the  property  ever  vested  in  the  assignee,  and 
the  purchaser  at  the  sheriflF's  sale  got  a  good  title,  even  as  against  the 
wife's  right  of  dower,  under  the  laws  of  this  State:  Thompson  vs. 
Moses,  383,  43  Ga. 

Bill  and  Amended  Bill. — See  Chancery   Pleading,  1. 

Bill  op  Review. — See  Chancery  Pleading,  2,  3. 

Bond. — See  Contract,  2;  Executor,  1. 

Chancery  Pleading. 

1.  Bill,  and  amended  bill, — Where  original  and  amended  bills  are 
filed,  they  are  both  to  be  looked  to,  to  support  the  complainant's  case^ 
on  demurrer  to  the  amended  bill:  BradlAj  vs.  Dibbrel,  522,  3  Heis- 
kell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

2.  Bill  of  Review. — Answer, — May  contest  what, — An  answer  to  a 
bill  of  review  can  not  go  behind  the  decree  attacked,  to  aj^ain  put  in 
issue  matters  which  were  in  issue  before  the  decree:  Saunders  vs. 
Gregory,  567.     lb. 

3.  Savie. — New  master. —  Waiver. — A  bill  of  review,  alleging  that 
the  fund  in  ccmplainant's  hand  had  been  received  in  Tennessee  money, 
and  other  funds,  which  had  become  depreciated  since  received,  not  be- 
ing demurred  to  for  want  of  leave  to  file  it;  held  good,  and  that  want 
of  leave  was  waived:     lb. 

4.  Innocent  purchaser. — Plea  of, — A  statement  in  an  answer,  by 
the  purchaser  of  land,  under  a  mortgage  given  to  a  surety,  that  when 
he  purchased  he  paid  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  mortgagee 
and  it  was  bis  understanding  that  the  mortgage  debts  were  to  be  paid, 
that  he  thought  he  had  a  good  title,  and  that  a  purchaser  from  him 
understood  it  inthat  way,  is  not  good  as  a  plea  of  innocent  purchaser: 
Saylors  vs.  Saylors,  525.    •  lb. 

Chancery  Sale. 

1.  Bill  to  sell  to  pay  debts  and  for  partition, — A  bill  to  sell  land 
and  slaves  to  pay  debts,  and  for  distribution,  may  be  maintained 
upon  the  ground  of  necessity  to  sell  for  partition  and  distribution 

though  the  case  made  for  necessity  to  pay  debts  wholly  fail:    Fulton  vs. 
Davidson,  614,  3  Heiskell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

2.  Allowance  to  Commissioner, — Consideraiions  which  affect. — A 
commissioner  having  made  one  sale,  when  the  compensation  allowed 
by  law  was  inadequate— on  a  re-sale  the  court  allowed,  the  law  having 
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been  changed,  a  more  liberal  compensation  on  account  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  other  allowance,     lb. 

3,  Same, — Change  of  law  pending  service. — The  rate  of  compen- 
sation being  changed,  after  a  sale,  but  before  collection  of  notes,  etc., 
the  court  below  allowed  the  higher  rate,  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  disturb  it:     76. 

4.  Purchaser. —  Loss  on  re-sale. — A  party  buying  lands  at  a  chan- 
cery sale,  and  failing  to  pay  according  to  the  terms  of  sale,  is  liable 
on  a  re-sale  to  the  payment  of  any  deficiency  in  price:     lb. 

Compensation. — See  Chancery  Sale,  2,  3. 
Condition. — Construction,  2. 

Constitutional  Law. 

1.  Taxation  and  Representation. — The  power  to  be  conferred  upon 
counties  to  tax  can  not,  by  any  special  or  local  law,  be  taken  from 
Justices  of  the  Peace  as  a  county  court,  and  conferred  on  local  tri- 
bunals of  particular  counties,  c«)mposed  even  temporarily  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Governor.  Taxation  by  the  county  court 
preserves  the  principle  of  taxation  by  the  representatives  of  the  tax- 
payers which  the  other  system  infringes:  Pope  vs.  PhilfeVj  682,  3 
Heiskell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

2.  Privilege. — Defined. — The  exercise  of  any  occupation  or  busi- 
ness which  requires  a  license  from  some  proper  authority,  designated 
by  a  general  law,  and  not  open  to  all  or  any  one  without  such  license, 
is  a  privilege  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution:  State  vs. 
Schlier,  281.     lb. 

3.  Contra  pacem. — Omission  of  contra  pacem  in  indictments  fatal 
because  required  by  the  constitution:     Rice  vs.  State^  216.     lb. 

4.  Venue. — The  Code,  5242,  sub.  sec.  9,  which  prohibits  the  re- 
versal of  a  judgment  "because  the  bill  of  exceptions  omits  to  state 
that  the  venue  was  proven  in  the  court  below,"  is  contrary  to  the 
constitution:  Art.  1.  sec.  9.  Mayes  vs.  State,  430;  Alexander  vs. 
State,  475.     lb. 

5.  Jury. — The  Act  of  1866,  c.  5,  sec.  1,  declaring  that  persons  not 
qualified  voters  were  subject  to  challenge  as  jurors,  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void:     Gibbs  vs.  State,  72. 

Construction. 

1.  Intent  to  privail. — The  construction .  of  an  instrument  is  to  be 
arrived  at,  not  only  from  its  terms,  but  from  the  circumstances  under 
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which  it  is  made;  the  motives  which  induced  it^  and  the  purposes  and 
objects  of  it:  Hyde  vs.  Darden,  515,  3  Heiskell,  Tenn  Reports. 

2.  ConMion. — Precedent  or  Subsequent. — Whether  a  condition  be 
precedent  or  subsequent  depends  upon  int<>ntion,  not  form:     lb. 

3.  Law  of  costs  to  be  liberally  construed:     Williams  vs.  Stale.   lb- 

4.  The  established  canons  of  construction  applicable  to  statutes,  j 
to-wit,  that  the  intent  of  the  law- maker  is  to  be  sought  for,  and,  when 
discovered,  is  to  prevail  over  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of 
any  part  of  the  law;  and  that  this  intent  is  to  be  discovered,  not  alone 
by  considering  the  words  of  any  part,  but  by  ascertaining  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  whole,  and  by  considering  the  evil  which  existed 
calling  for  the  new  enactment,  and  the  remedy  which  was  sought  to 
be  applied,  apply  as  well  to  the  construction  of  a  constitution  as  to 
that  of  a  statute  law.  A  constitution  is  also  to  be  held  as  prepared 
and  adopted  in  reference  to  existing  statutory  laws,  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  which,  in  detail,  it  must  depend  to  be  set  in  practical  oper" 
ation:     People  ex  reL  Jackson  vs.  Pof^er,  375,  47  N.  Y. 

5.  Statutes. — Legislative  iiitent. — Contemporaneous  acts. — A  statute  J 
should  be  so  construed  as  not  to  work  a  public  mischief  unless  required 
by  words  of  the  most  explicit  and  unequivocal  import.  In  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  effect  must  be  given  to  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture whenever  it  can  be  discerned,  though  such  construction  seem  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Word.-j  absolute  in  themselves, 
and  language  the  most  broad  and  comprehensive,  may  be  qualified 
and  restricted  by  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  same  statute  to  other 
acts,  in  pari  niaiena,  passed  before  or  after,  or  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances and  facts  to  which  they  relate.  So,  also,  cotemporaneous 
legislation,  although  not  precisely  in  pari  materia,  may  be  referred 
to  for  the  same  purpose.  Statutes  enacted  at  the  same  session  of  the 
legislature  should  receive  a  construction,  if  possible,  which  will 
give  effect  to  each.  A  clause  in  a  statute  purporting  to  repeal 
prior  statutes  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  construction,  and  al- 
though general  and  unqualified,  if  an  intent  appear  to  give  the  lan- 
guage a  qualified  or  limited  sense,  the  intent  must  prevail  over  the 
literal  interpretation:     Smith  vs.  The  People,  330,  47  N,  Y. 

Sec  Appeal,  1;  Alienation  op  Real  Estate.  Contract,  1. 

Constructive  Notice. 

The  record  of  an  assignment  of  a  mortgage  is  constructive  notice 
as  against  a  grantee  of  a  mortgagor,  that  the  mortgagee  can  no  longer 
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deal  with  the  mortgaged  interests;  and  a  subsequent  discharge  or  re- 
lease of  the  Hen  of  the  mortgage  executed  by  him  is  invalid:  Belden 
vs.  Meeker,  307,  47  N.  Y. 

Contra  Pacem. — See  Constitutional  Law,  3. 

Contract. 

!•  Construction, — Bond, — Mistake  of  law. — A  mistake  on  the 
part  of  a  person  executing  an  instrument  as  to  its  legal  effect,  or  that 
it  has  an  effect  different  from  that  intended,  cannot  avail  to  avoid 
that  construction  of  the  instrument  which  the  language  used  and  the 
rules  of  law  as  applied  thereto  require:  Moorman  &  Green  vs.  Col- 
li-r  et  aL,  265,  32  Iowa. 

2.  So  held,  in  respect  to  a  bond  given  to  an  officer  for  the  release 
of  attached  property,  and  which  was  intended  as  a  delivery  bond,  but 
which  bound  the  obligor  to  pay  the  judgment  rendered  against  the 
attachment  defendant:     lb. 

Conversion. — See  Bankrupt  Law,  4. 

Conveyance. 

1.  Warranty. — Measure  of  Damages, —  Vendor  and  Vendee. — 
While  an  eviction  by  judgment  of  law  is  not  necessary  in  order  to 
entitle  the  grantee  of  real  estate  to  maintain  an  action  on  the 
covenants  of  warranty,  and  while  it  is  sufficient  if  he  yield  the  title 
to  one  paramount,  yet  if  he  so  yields  or  buys  in  an  outstanding  one, 
he  does  so  at  his  })eril;  and  in  an  action  on  the  covenant,  in  such  case, 
the  burden  is  upon  him  to  show  that  the  title  to  which  he  yielded  or 
bought  in  was  paramount  to  that  of  his  grantor:  Thojnas  vs.  Stickle 
et  al,  71,  32  Iowa. 

2.  This  rule  applies  as  well  to  cases  of  a  vendee  holding  under  a 
title  bond  of  the  usual  character  and  form  from  his  vendor  as  to 
cases  of  a  grantee  holding  under  an  absolute  conveyance,  with  cove- 
nants of  warranty  from  his  grantor:     lb, 

3.  Covenants. — Mortgage, — The  grantee,  in  a  deed  of  trust,  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  covenants  running  with  the  land:  Devin  vs. 
Hendershott,  192,  32,  Iowa. 

4.  And  it  seems  the  same  rule  would  apply  in  case  of  a  mort- 
gage:    lb. 

Costs. 

Want  of  Jurisdution. — Change  of   Venue. — Where  a  change  of 
venue,  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  is  ordered  a«d  the  court  to 
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which  the  change  is  made,  in  consequence,  has  no  jurisdiction,  it  can 
render  no  judgment  for  the  costs  of  a  trial  which  has  taken  place 
there;  nor  can  the  court  of  the  county  from  which  the  cause  came: 
The  State  vs.  Logsion,  276,  3  Heiskell,  Tenn.  E;eports. 

See  Construction,  3.  .  ^«.  tLJ         \ 

Covenant. — See  Conveyance,  3. 
Criminal  Law. 

1 .  Right  to  keep  and  bear  arms, — The  citizen  has,  at  all  times, 
the  right  to  keep  the  arms  of  modern  warfare,  and  to  use  them  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  be  capable  of  being  used  without  annoy- 
ance and  hurt  to  others,  iu  order  that  he  may  be  trained  and  efficient 
in  their  use:     Andrews  vs.  Staie,  165,  3  Heiskell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

2.  Same. — Regulation  of  Arms  of  warfare, — ^The  right  to  keep 
arms  of  warfare  can  not  be  prohibited  by  the  legislature  under  the 
permissive  clause  of  the  constitution  of  1 870,  allowing  the  legislature 
to  regulate  the  '^wearing*'  of  arms.  The  use  of  such  arms  may  be  4 
restricted  as  to  manner,  time  or  place,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear,  for  the  constitutional  purpose,  but  cannot  be 
prohibited:     lb. 

3.  Embezzlement. — A  mere  failure  to  pay  over  state  revenue  is  evi- 
dence of  embezzlement:     Staie  vs.  Cameron,  78.     ifc. 

4.  Same. — Offense  of  omission  to  pay. — This  offense  is  one  of  the 
will,  to  be  ascertained  from  passive  conduct  in  failing  to  take  or  send 
the  money  to  the  Treasury:     Gibbs  vs.  Staie^  72.     lb. 

6.  Insanity.  --Opinion  of  unprofessional  witnesses. — In  criminal  cases 
unprofessional  witnesses  may  be  asked,  after  giving  the  circumstances 
and  conduct  of  the  party,  to  state  their  opinion  as  to  his  sanity;  and 
the  exclusion  of  such  evidence  offered  by  a  defendant,  is  error:  Dove 
vs.  State,  348,  3  Heiskell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

6.  Same. — Quantum  of  proof. — Doubts. — A  charge  that  ''the  proof 
of  insanity  must  be  as  clear  and  satisfactory,  in  order  to  acquit,  as 
the  proof  of  the  crime  ought  to  be  to  find  a  sane  man  guilty,"  or  to 
charge  that  if  the  jury  have  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  insanity  of 
defendant  they  ought  to  convict,  is  error:'   lb. 

7.  Self-defense. — Past  threats  or  conduct  of  the  deceased,  how  vio- 
lent soever,  will  not  excuse  a  homocide  without  sufficient  present 
demonstration  to  authorize  the  belief  that  the  deadly  purpose  then 
exists,  and  the  fear  that  it  will  then  be  executed.  The  danger  must 
be  present,  apparent  and  imminent,  and  the  killing   must  be  done 
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under  a  well  founded  belief  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  de- 
fendant to  kill  at  that  moment,  to  save  himself  from  a  great  or  like 
injury:      Williams  vs.  State,     lb. 

Damages. — See  Recoupment. 
Decree. — See  Chancery   Pleading,   2. 

Dedication. 

1.  Public  Grounds. — Injunction. — Where  the  owner  of  lands  lays  out 
a  town  thereon  and  sells  lots  to  purchasers  with  reference  to  the  plat 
thereof,  the  purchasers  of  such  lots  acquire  as  appurtenant  thereto  a  vest- 
ed right  in  and  to  adjacent  grounds  designated  on  such  plat  as  public 
grounds,  to  the  full  extent  such  designation  imports,  and  a 
diversion  of  the  same  from  such  purpose  by  the  proprietor  will  be  re- 
strained by  injunction  at  the  instance  of  a  purchaser:  Fisher,  et  aL, 
vs.  Beard,  346,  32  Iowa. 

2.  Change  of  plat» — Xor  can  this  right  of  purchasers  be  affected 
by  a  subsequent  change  of  the  plat  by  the  proprietor,  without  their 
consent:     lb. 

3.  Parol  dedication. — A  dedication  of  public  grounds,  at  least  so 
far  as  purchasers  are  concerned,  may  be  made  by  acts  in  pais,  and 
established  by  parol  representations  of  the  proprietor  to  purchasers 
of  lots  at  the  time  of  sale,  that  the  space  in  question  should  remain 
public  and  unoccupied:     lb. 

4.  To  constitute  a  public  use  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  public  at 
large  shall  be  entitled  to  share  its  advantages,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  it 
may  be  enjoyed  by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants:     lb. 

5.  Statute  of  limiiatioTis. — The  statute  of  limitations  will  not  be- 
gin to  run  as  against  the  rights  of  persons  purchasing  lots  under 
representations  of  the  proprietor  that  an  adjacents  pace  should  remain 
public  and  unoccupied,  until  he  does  some  act  inconsistent  there- 
with:    lb. 

Deed. 

It  is  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  to  prescribe 

for  the  States  a  rule  for  the  transfer  of  property  within  them.     A 

deed,  therefore,  is  not  invalid  because  not  duly  stamped:  Moore  vs. 
Moore,  467,  47  N.  Y. 

Defense. — See  Assignment,  2 

Demurber.— See  Chancery  Pleading,  1,  3. 
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Distribution. — See  Chancery  Sale,  L 

Easement. 

The  owner  of  the  soil  upon  which  surface  waters  stand,  or  through 
which  they  soak,  has  the  right  to  lead  them  off  in  such  direction  and 
in  such  quantity  as  he  sees  fit,  taking  care  only  that  he  does  not  injure 
his  neighbor  by  discharging  them  upon  him  in  an  unusual  quantity 
or  at  an  unusual  place,  and  has  the  right,  at  his  pleasure,  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  drainage.  But  where  the  owner  of  a  tract  of 
land,  upon  which  there  was  a  marsh,  has  dug  a  ditch  therefrom 
through  other  portions  of  the  tract,  making  a  permanent  channel  in 
which  the  waters  gathered  in  the  marsh  flow  in  a  continuous  stream, 
mutually  benefitting  the  lands  drained  and  the  lands  to  which  is  con- 
veyed a  supply  of  good  water,  and  subsequently  and  while  these  re- 
ciprocal benefits  and  burdens  were  existing  and  apparent,  has  divided 
the  tract  into  parcels,  and  conveyed  the  parcels  to  different  grantees, 
who  contracted  with  reference  to  such  a  condition  of  the  lands,  the 
respective  grantees  have  no  right  to  change  the  relative  condition  of  ^ 

one  parcel  to  the  injury  of  another:   Curtis  vs.  AyravU,  73,  47  N.  Y. 

Ejectment. 

1.  In  an  action  to  recover  the  possession  of  real  estate  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  tenants  of  one  claiming  title  adverse  to  plaintiff,  the  land- 
lord is  a  necessary  party,  and  the  presence  of  the  tenant  is  not  essen- 
tial to  enable  him  to  litigate  the  title.  He  may,  therefore,  waive  the 
defect  of  the  non-joinder  of  the  tenant  as  a  party  defendant,  and  the 
not  taking  the  objection  by  demurrer  or  answer  is  such  waiver:  Fin- 
negon  vs.  Carraher,  493,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Defendant  (the  landlord),  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  sum- 
mons and  complaint  upon  him  in  such  an  action,  told  plaintiff's 
attorney,  by  whom  they  were  served,  that  he  lived  in  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  house  in  question,  and  upon  the  faith  of  that  statement 
the  attorney  served  the  papers  upon  him.  Held,  That  the  defendant 
was  estopped  from  denying  that  he  was  in  the  actual  possession^of 
the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action,  by  his 
declaration,  and  by  receiving  and  retaining  the  complaint,  without 
objection,  that  he  was  not  the  proper  party:  lb. 

Embezzlement. — See  Criminal  Law,  3,  4. 

Equitable   Jurisdiction. — See   Action. 

Equity  of  Redemption. — See  Bankrupt  Law,  1,  2,  4. 
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Estoppel. — See  Ejectment,  2. 
Evidence. 

Admissions  or  declarations. — The  declarations  or  admissions  of  a 
co-defendant  or  third  |)erson,  in  regard  to  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fense, when  made  after  the  offense  is  committed,  are  not  admissible  as 
evidence  for  a  defendant:  Sible  vs.  State,  137;  3  Heiskell's  Tenn. 
Reports. 

See  Mal-pbactice. 

Executor. 

1.  Sale  of  Real  Esfaie  by  Foreign  Executor — Bond. — In  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  sale  of  real  estate  in  this  Sfate  by  a  foreign  executor, 
the  sale  is  to  be  authorized  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same 
terms,  as  in  the  case  of  an  executor  a])pointed  in  this  State,  except 
that  if  it  is  shown  that  sufficient  surety  for  the  application  of  the 
proceeds  has  been  given  in  the  State  or  county  where  the  executor 
was  appointed,  and  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  such  bond  is  filed 
in  the  court  where  the  petition  is  made,  no  further  bond  will  be  re- 
quired :  Rapp  et  aL  vs.  Mathias,  3-i2,  35  Ind. 

2.  Petiiionfor  Sale  of  Real  Estate  by  Foreign  Executor. — The  pe- 
tition must  show:  1st.  What  amount  of  personal  property,  if  any, 
has  come  to  his  hands;  2d.  The  amount  of  the  debts  outstanding 
against  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  insuflBciency  of  the  personal  estate  to  pay  the  same; 
3d.  A  description  of  the  real  estate  of  the  deceased  liable  to  be  made 
assets,  showing  the  State  and  county  where  the  same  is  located;  4th. 
The  names  and  ages  of  the  heirs,  legatees  or  devisees  of  the  deceased; 
5th.  That  the  executor  has  filed  in  the  court  an  authenticated  copy 
of  his  appointment;  6th.  That  the  will  of  the  testator  has  been  duly 
probated:  lb. 

Foreclosure. 

1.  In  an  action  brought  by  the  assignee  of  a  mortgage  to  foreclose 
the  same,  the  mortgagor  has  the  rigiit  to  set  up  and  prove  a  mistake 
in  the  drawing  of  the  instrument,  and  have  the-  same  reformed :  An- 
drews vs.  Gillespie,  487,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  When  the  mistake  is  in  the  terms  of  payment,  delay  in  mov- 
ing to  correct  the  mistake,  and  payment  by  the  mortgagor  of  an  in- 
stallment; or  a  promise  to  pay  as  specified  in  the  mortgage,  under 
protest,  asserting  the  mistake,  furnish  no  ground  for  a  denial  of  the 
relief  to  which  he  is  entitled;  nor  will  the  absence  of  the  assignor  as 
a  party  bar  him  from  such  relief:  lb. 
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3.  The  assignor  is  not  a  necessary  party  to  the  action,  as  upon  the 
coming  in  of  the  answer,  and  notice  thereby  of  defendant's  claim, 
j)laintiif  may  give  notice  of  such  claim  to  the  assignor,  and  offer  to 
him  the  future  management  of  the  suit,  which  would  make  the  judg- 
ment binding  upon  him  in  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  mistake:  lb. 

Former  Decree. — See  Appeal,  5. 

FRA.UD. — See  Limitation  op  Actions. 

Fraudulent  Conveyance. 

Vendor  retaining  possession, — The  mere  fact  of  a  mortgagor  re- 
maining in  possession  of  personal  property,  and  of  his  afterwards  dis- 
]K)3ing  of  it  without  the  consent  of  the  mortgagee,  does  not  prove  the 
deed  fraudulent,  or  avoid  it  as  to  the  lands  conveyed  in  the  same 
deed :  Saylors  vs.  Saylors,  525;  3  HeiskelPs  Tenn.  Reports. 

General  Exceptions.— See  Appeal,  4. 

Growing  Crops. — See  Sale  of  Personal   Property. 

Heirs. — See  Alienation  of  Real  Estate;  Will. 

Indictment. — See  Constitutional  Law,  3. 

Injunctions. 

1.  If  a  meritorious  bill  of  exceptions  be  dismissed  here  because  of 
a  mistake  made  by  the  certifying  Judge  and  without  the  fault  of 
counsel,  equity  will  restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  judgment  thus 
affirmed  till  the  matters  set  up  in  the  dismissed  bill  of  exceptions 
can  be  heard:  Kohn  vs.  Lovett,  179,  43  Ga. 

2.  A  court  of  equity  will  not  enjoin  the  vendor  of  a  tract  of  land 
from  the  collection  of  the  purchase  money  due  therefor  by  the  vendee, 
when  the  latter  is  in  possession  of  the  land,  on  the  ground  of  a  bare 
fear  of  failure  of  the  vendor's  title;  the  complainant  must  allege  such 
facts  in  his  bill  as  will  affirmatively  show  such  a  prior  incumbrance 
or  outstanding  title  as  will  defeat  the  vendor's  title,  under  which  the 
vendee  holds  possession  of  the  land :    Cantrell  vs.  Cobb,  1 93,  43  Ga. 

See  Dedication,  1;  Landlord  and  Tenant,  2. 

Innocent  Purchaser. — See  Chancery  Pleading,  4. 

Insanity. — See  Criminal  Law,  5,  6. 

Intent. — See  Construction,   1,  4,  5. 

Intendment. — See  Limitation  of  Actions. 
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International  Law. 

1.  Commerciai  intercourse  between  belligerents. — In  time  of  war,  all 
commercial  or  business  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  diflTer- 
ent  States,  without  the  direct  permission  of  the  government^  is  un- 
lawful: HiU  vs.  Baker,  303,  32  Iowa. 

2.  Rule  applied. — It  is  accordingly  Held:  That  a  purch&se  of  real 
estate  lying  in  Iowa  by,  and  a  conveyance  thereof  to,  a  citizen  of 
Ohio  from  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  while  the  latter  State  was  in  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States,  was  unlawful  and  void :  lb. 

Irregular  Registration. — See  Notice. 
Irregular  Sale. — See  Judicial  Sale,  1,  2. 

Judgments. 

Void  and  voidable. — A  judgment  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  be- 
fore the  return  day  of  the  warranty  is  not  void  but  erroneous:  Glover 
vs.  Holman,  519,  3  UeiskelPs  Tenn.  Reports. 

Judicial  Sale. 

1.  Consequence  of  irregular  sale. — It  is  not  competent  for  a  defend- 
ant in  execution,  whose  land  has  been  irregularly  sold  thereunder,  to 
pay  off  the  judgment  against  him,  and  having  succeeded  in  getting 
the  sale  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  irregularity,  compel  the  purchaser 
to  look  to  the  sheriff  or  to  the  plaintiff  for  reimbursement  of  the 
amount  paid  by  him.  In  such  case  the  court  will,  on  motion  of  the 
purchaser,  set  aside  the  credit  on  the  judgment  to  the  extent  of  his 
bid  and  order  a  re-sale  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying 
him:  Fleming  vs.  Maddox  et  oZ.,  493,  32  Iowa. 

2.  To  prevent  such  re-sale  the  defendant  must  himself  re-imburse 
the  purchaser:  lb. 

See  Sale. 

Jurisdiction. 

New  county — Offense  before  creation  of — Venue. — If  a  county  is  di- 
vided, and  a  portion  of  its  territory  goes  into  the  formation  of  a  new 
county,  a  criminal  act  done  before  the  division,  within  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory, can  be  prosecuted  only  within  the  new  county.  The  charge, 
as  to  place,  may  state  the  offense  in  the  new  county:  State  vs.  Don- 
aldson, 48,  3  Heiskell's  Tenn.  Reports. 

See  Bankrupt  Law,  5;   Costs, 

Jury. — See  Constitutional  Law,  5. 
vol,  u. — NO.  I. — 8. 
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Landlord  and  Tenant. 

1.  Lien — Injunction. — Where  a  tenant  leases  property  for  a  term 
of  years,  the  lien  of  the  landlord  attaches  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  upon  the  property  brought  upon  the  demised  premises,  for 
the  rent  to  become  due  or  that  will  accrue  during  the  entire  term  : 
Gamer  d  aL  vs.  Catting  et  al.,  547,  32  Iowa. 

2.  And  the  landlord  may  have  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  saAe 
and  removal  of  the  property  from  the  demised  premises  by  the  ten- 
ant or  his  assignee.     Day,  Ch.  J.,  dissenting:  lb. 

3.  Notice  to  quit. — Where  a  tenant  is  in  possession  pnder  a  parol 
agreement  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  has  occupied  for  a  year, 
paying  the  rent  monthly,  this  creates  a  tenancy  from  month  to  month, 
which  can  only  be  terminated  by  a  month's  notice  to  quit,  expiring 
with  the  end  of  some  month  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of;  the 
tenancy:  People  ex  rel  vs.  Darling,  666,  47  N.  Y. 

Legal  Title. — See  Action. 

Lien. — See  Landlord  and  Tenant,  L 

Life  Estate. — See  Will. 

Limitation  of  Actions. 

Knowledge  of  facts  constituting  fraud — Intendment. — The  fact  that 
a  conveyance  made  by  an  insolvent  debtor  is  without  consideration, 
is  a  controlling  fact  upon  the  question  of  fraud;  and  where  the  con- 
veyance purports  upon  its  face  to  be  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  and  that  the  grantor  is  insolvent,  can  not 
be  deemed  knowledge  of  facts  constituting  fraud.  Until  a  creditor 
of  the  insolvent  learns  that  the  conveyance  was  without  considera- 
tion ,  he  can  not  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  facts  constituting  the  fraud. 
Where  a  suit,  therefore,  to  set  aside  such  conveyance  is  commenced  more 
than  six  years  after  knowledge  of  the  conveyance  and  insolvency, 
but  within  six  years  after  discovery  of  the  feet  that  the  conveyance 
was  without  consideration,  the  referee  is  justified  in  finding  that  the 
suit  was  commenced  within  six  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  fraud ;  and  such  finding  if  not  expressly  made  will 
be  supplied  by  intendment  in  support  of  the  judgment:  Erickson  vs. 
Qutnn,  410,  47  N.  Y. 

Loan. — See  Bailment. 
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Malpractice. 

Evidence. — In  an  action  against  a  physician  for  malpractice  and 
n^Iect:  HM^  That  the  admi^^ion  of  evidence  that  defendant  had 
not  presented  any  bill  or  asked  any  pay  for  his  services,  was  error: 
Baird  vs.  Gillett,  J  86,  47  N.  Y. 

Master  and  Servant. 

Negligence — Common  Employment. — Plaintiff  was  employed  as  a 
draughtsman  in  defendant's  machine  dhop.  One  evening  in  going 
home,  plaintiff  fell  over  a  pile  of  rubbish  which  had  been  thrown 
out  in  excavating  the  cellar  of  the  shop,  and  left  on  the  pavement  of 
the  public  street,  a  few  feet  from  the  steps  of  the  building.  Plaintiff 
was  thereby  injured  and  brought  this  action,     field: 

1.  In  accepting  his  employment,  the  plaintiff  took  upon  himself 
all  the  risks  necessarily  incident  to  the  business,  including  the  negli- 
gence of  servants  in  the  same  common  employment  with  himself. 

2.  Servants  are  engaged  in  the  same  common  employment,  when 
each  of  them  is  occupied  in  service  of  such  a  kind  that  all  the  others, 
in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  sagacity,  ought  to  be  able  to  foresee,  w4ien 
accepting  their  employment,  that  it  may  probably  expose  them  to  the 
ris^k  of  injury  in  case  he  is  negligent. 

3.  The  negligence  which  occasioned  the  plaintiff's  injury  was  not 
one  of  the  risks  which  he  assumed  on  entering  into  the  defendant's 
employment. 

4.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant  did  not  exist'  between  the 
parties  when  plaintiff  received  the  injury:  Baird  vs.  PettU,  8.  Ct.  of 
Penn.,  Nov.  4,  1872. 

Mistake. — See  Contract  1;  Foreclosure  1,  2;  Injunction  1. 

Mortgage. 

1.  By  Deposit  of  Title  Deeds. — A  mortgage  by  parol  and  deposit 
of  title  deeds  is  not  valid  in  Tennessee:  Meador  vs.  Meaxlor,  562  3 
Heiskell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

2.  To  Surety f  Atfailabk  to  Creditor.^  A   mortgage  executed  by   a 
debtor  directly  to  a  surety,  to  be  void  if  the  debts  are  paid,  is  for  the 
security  of  the  creditors  as  well  as  the  surety:  Saylors  vs.  Saylors,  525 
3  Heiskell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

3.  Sale  by  Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee. — Such  mortgage  made  with- 
eat  a  power  of  sale  by  the  mortgagee,  precludes  a  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty by  the  mortgagor,  with  the  consent  but  without  the  joinder  of 
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the  mortgagee,  unless  with  conseDt  of  the  creditors,  or  with  satisfac- 
tion of  their  debts.  A  payment  to  the  surety  will  not  be  sufficient: 
Ibid. 

See  Bankrupt  Law,  1,2,3;  Chancery  Pleading,  4;  Conveyance,  4; 
Foreclosure,  1,  2. 

Motion  to  Vacate  Judgment. — See  Appeal  3. 

Mutual  Benefit.— See  Bailment. 

Negligence — See  Master  and  Servant, 

Necessary  Party. — See  Bankrupt  Law,  3;  Foreclosure,  3; 

Surety,  2. 

« 

New  Matter.— See  Chancery  Pleadi^ig,  3. 
NoN- Joinder. — See..E,^ECTMENT,  1. 

Notice. 

The  irregular  registration  of  a  prior  deed  is  not  notice  to  a  subse- 
quent purchaser  from  the  same  vendor,  whose  deed  has  been  regu- 
larly recorded  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law:  Williftms,  etal.,  vs. 
Adams f  407,  43  Georgia. 

See  Revocation. 

Notice  to  Quit. — See  Landi^rd  and  Tenant,  3. 

OMibsioN. — See  Constitutional  Law,  3. 

Part  Performance. — See  Statute  of  Frauds,  3. 

Parol. — See  Dedication,  3. 

Parties. — See  Appeal,  5. 

Partition. — See  Chancery  Sale,  1. 

Presumption  of  Acceptance. — See  Statute  of  Frauds,  2. 

Presumption  of  Law. — See  Assignment,  L 

Principal  and  Surety. 

1.  Discharge  of  Surety. — To  discharge  a  surety  on  account  of  in- 
dulgence granted  to  the  principal,  the  indulgence  must  be  for  a 
definite  period  of  time,  and  founded  upon  a  new  consideration.  There 
must  be  a  new  contract  concluded  between  the  creditor  and  the  prin- 
cipal do-btor,  by  which  the  hands  of  the  former  are  tied  for  a  definite 
period  of  time  from  suing  the  latter:  Menifee  vs.  Clark,  304, 
35  Ind. 
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2.  Considei'cUion — Agreement  to  Extend  Time, — Where  A.  and  B. 
had  been  partners,  and  B.  made  a  note  to  A.,  with  C.  as  his  surety, 
in  a  suit  upon  the  note  by  an  assignee  of  A.,  C.  answered  that  when 
the  note  became  due,  and  before  the  assignment  to  the  plaintiff,  nnd 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  it  was  agreed  between  A.  and  B. 
that  in  consideration  that  B.  should  apply  certain  money  in  his 
hands  to  the  payment  of  outstanding  partnership  debts  of  A.  and  B. 
the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  note  of  B.  to  A.  should  be  extended; 

Helfi,  That  the  agreement  to  apply  the  money  in  the  hands  of  B. 
to  the  payment  of  the  partnership  debts  of  A.  and  B.  was  a  suf- 
ficient consideration  to  support  an  agreement  to  extend  the  time  of 
payment  of  the  note;  and  a  reply,  that  it  was  agreed  between  A.  and 
B.,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  that  B.  should 
pay  the  debts,  will  not  show  the  absence  or  want  of  consideration:  lb. 

Prior  Incumbrance. — See  Injunction,  2. 

Privilege. — See  Constitutional  Law,  2. 

Public  Grounds. — See  Dedication,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Public  Sale.— See  Dedication,  4. 

Purchaser. — See  Chancery  Sale,  4. 

Quia  Timet. — See  Surety,  1,  2. 

Reasonable  Doubt. — See  Criminal  Law,  6. 

Recoupment. 

Must  Arise  out  of  the  Matter  sued  on. — A  landlord  having  con- 
tributed to  cause  injury  to  his  renter's  land  by  trespass  of  stock, 
promised  that  if  the  renter  would  not  hurt  his  stock,  he  would  pay 
for  the  injuries  done  by  tbc.m.  On  a  suit  by  the  landlord  for  his 
rent,  the  lessee  offered  to  recoup  the  damage  by  the  landlord's  stock; 

Held,  That  the  damages  did  not  so  arise  out  of  the  contract  sued 
on  as  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  recoupment:  Hulme  vs.  Browne  679, 
3  Heiskell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

See  Accounts. 

Release  of  Lien. — See  Constructive  Notice. 

Representation. — See  Constitutional  Law,  1. 

Re-sale. — See  Chancery  Sale,  2, 4. 

Revocation. 

Notice — Evidence  Under  General  Issue. — In  an  action  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered^  which  are  claimed  to  have  been  purchased  by  de- 
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fendaot's  agent,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  up  in  the  answer  a  revCKa- 
tion  of  the  authority  of  the  agent,  and  notice  thereof  to  the  plaintifiT, 
prior  to  tlie  sale.  Such  evidence  is  proper  under  a  general  denial : 
Hier  vs.  Grant,  278,  47;  N.  Y. 

Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms. — See  Criminal  Law,  1, 2. 

Sale. 

By  Sheriff,  Under  Agreement  of  Parties,  not  a  Judicial  Sale. — If 
parties  settle  a  cause  by  an  agreement,  part  of  which  is  that  tlie 
sheriff  shall  sell  the  property  in  dispute  and  divide  the  proceeds  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  said  settlement  is  made  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  the  sale  by  the  sheriff  under  said  agreement  is  not  a  judicial 
sale:  Doyle,  et  al.,  vs.  The  Trustees  of  the  African  M.  Church,  et  al., 
400,  43  Georgia. 

Sale  of  Personal  Property. 

Growing  Crops,— A.  sale  of  growing  crops  for  their  market  value, 
to  be  determined  and  paid  by  the  vendee  when  the  crops  are  ready 
for  market  will  be  regarded  as  an  executory  contract,  and  not  suf- 
ficient to  convey  the  title  as  against  a  creditor  of  the  vendor  levying 
on  the  property:  Synder  vs.  Tibials,  447,  32  Iowa. 

Self-defense.— See  Criminal  Law,  7. 

Set-off  in  Equity. 

Againft  Assignee, — A  debt  due  from  the  assignor  of  a  judgment 
to  the  defendant  in  the  judgment,  can  not  be  set-off  by  bill  in  equity 
against  a  bona  fide  holder  of  the  judgment,  without  notice.  It  is 
otherwise  at  law,  but  equity  will  not  actively  interfere  to  grant  relief: 
Catron  vs.  Cross,  684,  3  Heiskell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

Set-off. — See  Accounts. 

Sheriff  Sale. — See  Bankruptcy. 

> 

State  Insolvent  Laws. — See  Bankrupt  Law,  5. 
Statute. — See  Construction,  4,  5. 

Statute  of  Frauds. 

Whxit  Necessary  to  Supply  Place  of  Written  Contract. — 1.  No  act 
of  the  vendor  alone,  in  performance  of  a  contract  of  sale  void  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  can  give  validity  to  such  a  contract.  Where  no 
part  of  the  price  is  paid  by  the  vendee,  there  must  not  only  be  a  de- 
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Hvery  of  goods  by  the  vendor,  but  a  receipt  and  acceptance  of  them 
by  the  vendee,  to  pass  the  title  or  make  the  vendee  liable  for  the 
price;  and  such  acceptance  must  be  voluntary  and  unconditional. 
Some  act  or  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  vendee,  manifesting  an  inten- 
tion to  accept  the  goods  as  a  performance  of  the  contj  act,  and  to  ap- 
propriate them^  is  required  to  supply  the  pl^ce  of  a  written  contract: 
Cauih'm  vs.  HtUman,  4:49,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Evidence  of  a  bona  fde  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  vendee, 
Lmmediat(!ly  upon  receipt  and  examination  of  the  goods,  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  vendor  a  message  declining  to  accept,  is  proper,  as  part 
of  the  res  gestae,  and  matei*ial  as  qualifying  the  act  of  receiving  and 
retaining  the  goods,  and  rebutting  the  presumption  of  acceptance 
arising  therefrom,  although  such  message  was  never  received  by  the 
vendor:  lb. 

3.  Part  Performance  of  Contract. — In  order  to  take  a  case  out  of 
the  0£)eration  of  the  statute,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  was  not 
to  be  performed  within  one  year,  there  must  be  such  a  part  perform- 
ance of  it  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  as  would  render  it  a  fraud  on 
him,  by  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  comply  with  the  contract  on 
his  part:    Burnett  &  Co.  vs.  Blacknian  &  Chandler,  569,  43  Georgia. 

Statute  of  Limitation.— See  Dedication,  5. 

Surety. 

1.  Bill  Quia  Timet, — A  surety  or  assignor,  liable  to  pay  a  debt  on 
the  failure  of  the  principal  debtor,  may  sustain  a  bill  quia  timet  be- 
fore payment  made  or  loss  incurred:  Saylors  vs.  Saylors,  525,  3 
Heiskell,  Tenn.  Reports. 

2.  Same — Assignee  or  Creditor,  Necessary  Party, — In  such  case, 
the  assignee  ought  to  be  a  party  to  the  record,  and  if  he  is  not,  the 
decree  must  show  that  the  recovery  is  for  his  benefit:    76. 

3.  A  creditor  and  surety  are  entitled  respectively  each  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  securities  of  the  other  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  in 
which  they  are  interested :  lb. 

See  Principal  and  Surety. 

Tax. — See  Assessment  and  Taxation,  1,  2. 

Taxation. — See  Constitutional  Law,  1. 

Outstanding  Title.— See  Injunction,  2. 

Vendor  or  Vendee.— See  Conveyance,  2. 

Venue. — See  Constitutional  Law,  4;  Costs;  Jurisdiction. 
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Waiver. — See  Chanceby  Pleading,  3;  Ejectment,  1. 
Warranty. — See  Conveyance,  1. 

Will. 

Bequest  for  JJfe — H.Ar% — Children, — ^A  testator  bequeathed  all  his 
real  and  personal  property  to  his  wife  "for  her  use  and  benefit  during 
her  natural  life,''  and  after  her  death  all  that  remained  unconsumed 
was  to  be  sold,  and  one  thousand  dollars  paid  to  his  daughter  S.,  and 
the  balance  was  to  be  divided  among  the  heirs  of  his  daughter  S., 
share  and  share  alike;  the  wife  to  have  the  right  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  said  property,  both  real  and  personal,  as  she  wished. 

Hildy  That  the  wife  took  only  a  life  estate. 

Held,  Also,  that  the  evident  intention  of  the  testator  was  to  secure 
his  widow  a  competency,  and  if  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  sell 
the  land,  she  might  do  so,  but  the  balance  of  the  estate  unconsumed 
at  her  death  she  could.not  devise. 

Held,  Also,  that  the  word  heirs,  as  used  in  the  clause  of  the  will 
which  gave  the  estate,  except  one  thousand  dollars,  to  the  heirs  of 
his  daughter  S.,  meant  children. 

Hell,  Also,  that  real  estate  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  real  estate,  devised  by  the  will  to  the  wife  for  her  life,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  payment  of  the  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  daughter  S.,  belonging  to  the  children  of  S«:  Bajjp,  et  al., 
vs.  Mathias,  332,  35  Ind. 
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Di^sf  of  Recent  State  Reports  and  Decisions  on  the  Law  of 

Insurance. 


[From  43  Georgia,  32  Iowa,  50  New  Hampshire,  47  New  York, 
27  L.  T.  K.,  (Q.  B.,)  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  May,  1872,  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  April,  1872.] 

Accident. 

1.  Terms  of  policy. — Presumption  of  law, — By  the  terms  of  the 
policy  the  sum  insured  was  to  be  paid  if  the  insured  "shall  have  sus- 
tained personal  injury  caused  by  any  accident,  *  *  and 
such  injuries  shall  occasion  death/'  etc. 

Held,  that  if  a  wound  received  by  deceased,  being  produced  by 
an  accident,  did  not  cause  death,  but  did  cause  him  to  fall  into  the 
water,  where  he  was  drowned,  then  the  death  was  accidental  and  de- 
fendant liable:     Mallory  vs.  The  T.  Ins.  Co.,  52,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Where,  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  appears  that  a  violent 
death  was  either  the  result  of  accidental  injuries  or  of  a  suicidal  act 
of  deceased,  the  presumption  of  law  is  against  the  latter,     lb. 

Admikalty  Law. 

Marine  insurance:  re-insurance — "/o  commence  from  loading  at  cw 
above:"  outward  cargo  to  be  homeward  interest  after  a  certain  time. — 
Declaration  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  under-written  by  defendants 
for  £1,000,  declared  to  be  upon  cargo,  being  a  re-insurance,  subject 
to  all  clauses  and  conditions  of  the  original  policy,  in  the  ship  D.,  at 
and  from  any  port  or  ports  in  any  order  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  vessels  port  or  ports  of  call  and  discharge  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  insurance  to  commence  ''from  the  loading'^  of  the 
goods  at,  as  above;  that  it  was  a  clause  and  condition  of  the  original 
policy  that  the  insurance  made  by  it  should  be  for  £1,000  upon  the  cargo 
valued  at  £3,500  of  the  said  vessel  D.,  at  and  from  Liverpool  to  any 
ports  in  any  order  backward  and  forward  and  forward  and  backward 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  thence  back  to  a  port  of  discharge  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  leave  to  increase  the  valuation  of  the  cargo 
on  the  homeward  voyage;  ''outward  cargo  to  be  considered  home- 
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ward  interest  twenty-four  hours  after  her  arrival  at  her  first  port  of 
discharge;''  that  goods  were  shipped  at  Liverpool^  and  the  vessel,  with 
goods  on  board,  departed  from  a  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  in  the  original  policy  described,  and 
more  than  twenty- four  hours  after  she  had  arrived  at  her  first  port 
of  discharge,  the  goods  were  lost  l)y  perils  insured  against  in  the  origi- 
nal i)oHcy. 

Demurrer  on  the  ground  that  it  appeared  from  the  declaration 
that  the  goods  were  not  loaded  at  any  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

Held,  that  the  goods,  though  shipped  at  Liverpool,  were  within 
the  policy  of  re-insurance  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  vessel's  arrival  at  her  first  port  of  discharge  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  As  the  policy  was  declared  to  be  a  re-insurance,  subject  to 
all  clauses  and  conditions  of  the  original  policy,  and  by  the  original 
policy  outward  cargo  was  to  be  considered  homeward  interest  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  vessel's  arrival  at  her  first  port  of  discharge,  the 
words  '*from  the  loading"  were  not  to  be  construed  strictly:  Jt/yce 
vs.  The  Realm  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Q.  B.,  27  L.  T.  R.  114. 

Assignment. 

1 .  Waiver.  -  -Authority  of  Agent  to  bind  company. —  Verbal  promise* 
— Fire  Insurance. — M.  and  P.  were  partners,  and  their  firm  building 
was  insured.  M.  sold  to  P.,  who  took  policy  to  agent  who  knew  of 
sale.  Agent  returned  policy  which  was  a  renewal  of  old  policy, 
informing  them  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  company  to  the  transfer  of  one  partner  to  another:  Held,  that 
a  mere  change  of  ownership  whereby  no  stranger  is  introduced,  and 
no  addition  made  to  the  number  of  the  insured,  where  there  is  no 
change  in  the  condition  or  situation  of  the  property  or  risk,  a  mere 
assignment  of  his  interest  in  the  concern  by  one  partner  to  the  other, 
is  obviously  not  within  the  principle  or  motives  on  which  the  condition 
is  founded. 

If  the  insurer,  upon  notice  of  the  assignment,  makes  a  verbal 
promise  to  the  assignee  to  pay  the  insurance  for  him,  the  assignee  can 
maintain  suit  in  his  own  name.  The  condition  that  assignments 
should  be  indorsed  on  the  policy  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  company, 
and  the  declarations  and  acts  of  the  agent  are  competent  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  jury  as  evidence  of  the  waiver  by  the  company. 

Held,  also,  that  the  agent's  knowledge  and  new  promise  or  consent 
to  the  continuance  of  the  policy  for  the  benefit  of  P.,  must  be  con- 
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sidered  to  be  that  of  the  company,  and  the  authority  of  the  agent  to 
make  such  contract  must  be  presumed  till  the  contrary  be  showu^ 
Pierce  vs.  Nashua  Ins,  Co.,  50  N.  H.,  297. 

2.  Forfeiture. — Breach  of  confiilion. —  Waiver. — The  policy  con- 
tained a  condition  that  in  case  of  any  sale,  transfer,  or  change  of  title 
iu  the  property  insured,  the  insurance  should  be  void,  and  cease.  A 
section  of  the  charter  of  the  company — a  mutual  company,  of  which 
the  assured  became  a  member — printed  on  the  back  of  the  policy, 
also  provided  that  the  policy  should  be  void  upon  any  alienation  of 
the  property,  by  sale,  or  otherwise. 

At  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected,  the  insured  was  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  property.  He  afterwards  made  an  assignment  of  the 
policy  to  Seibert,  the  mortgagee,  with  the  assent  of  the  company, 
and  subsequent  to  this,  sold  and  conveyed  the  property  to  three  other 
persons,  one  of  whom  re-conveyed  to  him,  and  the  other  two  executed 
mortgages  to  secure  the  purchase  money. 

"The  assignee  of  a  policy,  takes  it  subject  to  the  conditions  ex- 
pressed upon  its  face;  and  his  equities  confer  no  right,  if  the  assignor 
has  lost  all  right  of  recovery  by  a  violation  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  the  policy.'*  The  assignee  knew  of  the  condition  in  the  policy, 
providing  for  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  alienation,  and  his  rights 
must  be  controlled  thereby. 

There  was  a  change  of  title* in  the  property.  The  absolute  owner- 
ship of  the  entire  property,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  owner- 
ship of  one-third,  and  a  mortgagee  of  twu-thirds. 

The  assignment  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  but 
the  condition  of  forfeiture,  upon  alienation,  without  the  consent  of 
the  company,  was  still  applicable  to  the  assignee,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
sured. The  company  did  not  waive  the  effect  of  the  breach  of  the 
condition.     By  the  act  of  the  insured  the  policy  became  void. 

It  was  contended  that  the  memorandum,  that  the  loss,  if  any, 
should  be  payable  to  the  assignee,  as  his  interest  might  appear,  shows 
that  his  interest  was  intended  to  be  protected;  and  that  the  change  of 
title  did  not  affect  his  interest. 

The  insured  can  not  sue,  because  he  had  so  acted  as  to  forfeit  the 
policy.  The  assignee  can  not  sue,  for  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract originally.  In  its  nature  the  policy  was  only  asi^ignable  so  as 
to  pass  an  equitable  interest  to  the  assignee.  Even,  as  in  this  case, 
where  the  assignment  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the  company, 
the  assignee  can  not  sue  for  a  breach  in  his  own  name:     Home 
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Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  vs.  George  Hausleim,  for  the  use  of,  etc. 
Supreme  Court,  Illinois,  April  lltb,  1872. 

Construction. 

1.  Cbnditions  construed  most  strongly  against  company, — Ambiguous 
hinguage. — Knowledge  by  the  company. — Insurance  companies  are  not 
restricted  in  the  right  to  insert  such  terms  and  conditions  in  their 
policies  as  they  see  fit;  but  where  equivocal  languge  is  used,  especially 
such  as  is  calculated  to  mislead,  it  is  to  be  construed  most  strongly 
against  the  company  using  it:  Beynold's  vs.  Commercial  Fire  Ins. 
Co.,  697,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Where  the  language  employed  in  a  policy  to  specify  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  building  insured  may  be  used  is  ambiguous, 
knowledge  by  the  company  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  is  a 
circumstance  proper  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  intent:     lb. 

Evidence. 

1.  Admission — Notice — Different  policy  from  tliat  ordered. — In  an 
action  upon  a  policy  of  fire  insurance  covering  a  stock  of  goods, 
which  policy  expressly  declares  that  only  goods  "not  hazardous,"  and 
"hazardous"  were  insured,  and  that  the  keeping  of  "extra  hazard- 
ous" or  "specially  hazardous"  goods  on  the  premises  shall  avoid  the 
policy. 

Heldy  That  evidence  showing  the  application  was  for  a  policy 
upon  a  stock  such  as  is  usually  kept  in  a  country  store,  and  that  in 
response  to  such  application  this  policy  was  sent,  was  inadmissible^ 
either  as  an  admission  by  defendant  that  the  policy  was  intended  to  con- 
form to  the  application,  or  as  notice  to  the  company  that  the  insured  kept 
in  his  store  such  merchandise  as  is  usually  kept  in  country  stores,  in- 
cluding goods  coming  within  the  prohibited  classes:  Pindar  vs. 
The  R.  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  114,  47  N,  Y. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  insured  ordered  a  different  policy,  and  did  not 
discover  until  after  the  fire  that  the  one  issued  was  not  in  accordance 
with  his  order,  is  immaterial.  The  failure  of  the  insured  to  read  his 
policy  will  not  enlarge  the  liability  it  imposes:     lb. 

3.  Refusal  to  answer  questions  as  to  real  lots — Duplicates  of  in" 
voices — Forfeiture — Preliminai^  proofs. — The  plaintiffs,  in  court  be- 
low introduced  evidence  to  show  that  before  the  fire  they  had  taken 
an  inventory  of  their  stock,  which  was  reduced  to  writing  by  one  of 
them,  in  an  inventory  book,  and  that  the  values  were  correctly  foot- 
ed up  therein,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  these  footings  were  correct- 
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\y  entered  by  one  of  the  plaintiffs  on  the  fly  leaf  of  an  exhausted 
ledger,  and  afterwards  transferred  by  one  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  fly 
leaf  of  a  new  ledger.  The  plaintiffs  offered  in  evidence  the  entry  of 
the  footings  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  new  ledger.  Both  the  inventory 
book  and  the  exhaused  ledger  had  been  destroyed  and  neither  of  the 
plaintiffd  could  remember  the  amount  of  the  footings.  Htld,  That 
these  entries  were  properly  admitted  by  the  court  below. 

The  policies  provided  that  the  assured  should,  if  required,  submit 
to  an  examination  under  oath,  and  until  such  examination  the  loss 
shall  not  be  payable.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  examination  re- 
lates to  matters  pertinent  to  the  loss. 

The  plaintiffs,  during  the  examination,  declined  to  answer  the 
questions  respecting  the  amounts  for  which  they  had  made  settlement 
with  other  companies.  Held,  that  there  was  no  sufficient  foundation 
laid  for  an  instruction  that  if  the  jury  should  believe  the  plaintiffs 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  refused  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, by  which  the  defendants  could  fairly  estimate  or  reasonably  in- 
fer the  plaintiffs'  real  loss,  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  defendants. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  refusal  to  answer  such  questions. 

A  clause  in  the  policy  provided  that  the  assured  should  produce 
certified  copies  of  all  bills  and  invoices,  the  originals  of  which  had 
been  lost,  and  that  until  they  were  produced  the  loss  should  not  be 
payable.  The  bills  of  exception  state  that  there  was  evidence  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  requested  to  produce  duplicaie  bills.  There  was 
no  evidence  to  show  when  the  request  was  made,  whether  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action  or  afterwards,  or  whether  there  was 
nesclect  or  refusal  of  the  plaintiffs  to  comply.  Held,  that  there  was 
no  error  in  refusing  to  instruct  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  from 
the  evidence  that  the  plaintiffs  were  requested  to  produce  duplicates 
of  invoices,  and  neglected  to  do  so  before  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  their  right  of  action  never  accrued. 

The  policies  stipulated  that  fraud  or  false  swearing  on  the  part  of 
the  assured  should  work  a  forfeiture  of  all  claim  under  them.  The 
false  swearing  referred  to  is  such  as  may  be  in  submission  of  pre- 
liminary proofs  of  loss  or  in  the  examination  to  which  the  assured 
agreed  to  submit. 

It  does  not  invariably  follow  from  the  fact  that  a  material  discrep- 
ancy between  the  statements  by  the  plaintiffs,  under  oath  in  their 
proofs  of  loss,  and  when  testifying  at  the  trial,  that  the  former  were 
false,  so  as  to  justify  the  court  in  assuming  it,  and  directing  verdicts 
for  the  defendants.     It  is  only  fraudulent  false  swearing  in  furnish- 
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iiig  the  preliminaiy  proofs  that  avoids  the  policies^  and  it  was  for  the 
jury  to  determine  whether  that  swearing  was  false  and  fraudulent: 
Bepublic  Fire  Ins.  Go.  vs.  Wetde,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  May 
6,  1872. 

Fraud,  Accident  or  Mistake. 

Parol  declarations  of  Agent, — In  a  suit  on  a  life  insurance  |x>licy, 
parol  declarations  made  by  the  agent  of  the  company  prior  to  the  ex- 
ecution, delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  policy  cannot  be  received  to 
vary  or  contradict  the  terras  of  the  written  contract,  in  the  absence  of 
any  allegation  and  evidence  as  to  fraud,  accident  or  mistake,  at  the 
time  of  its  execution,  delivery  and  acceptance  by  the  contracting 
parties.     Sullivan  vs.  T?ie  Cotton  States  L,  Ins.  Co.,  423,  43  Ga. 

Fraudulent  Concealment. 

Non-iisolosure     of    foi^mer     Insanity. 

1.  Defendant  issued  an  accident  policy  of  insurance  upon  the  life 
of  M.,  who  prior  to  procuring  the  policy,  had  been  a  can  va&ser  for  appli- 
cations for  itisurance  with  defendant.  The  president  had  directed 
him  to  be  cautious,'  as  the  company  did  not  wish  to  insure  insane 
persons,  etc.  Some  time  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  policy,  M.,  had 
been  insane,  had  been  sent  tp  an  asylum,  and  discharged  cured,  and 
from  that  time  forward  had  been  sane.  He  did  not  disclose  the  fact 
of  his  former  insanity  upon  application  for  a  policy,  but  stated  there 
were  no  circumstances  rendering  him  peculiarly  liable  to  accident. 
Held,  that  the  conservation  with  the  president  had  no  tendency  to 
show  a  fraudulent  concealment  of  material  facts,  and  that  it  was  not 
error  in  the  court  to  charge,  that  the  conversation  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  application:     Mallory  vs.  The  T.  Ins.  Co.,  52,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Also  held,  that  the  court  was  correct  in  enlarging  that  if  the  de- 
ceased did  not  conceal  any  facts  which  in  his  own  mind  were  material, 
in  making  the  application,  the  policy  was  not  void:     lb. 

Powers. 

Incidental  Powers. 

1.  An  insurance  company,  the  same  as  other  corporations,  possesses 
all  incidental  or  implied  powers  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect its  general  and  express  ones  in  respect  to  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness:    The  Home  Insurance  Co.  vs.  The  Great  Western  Packet  Co., 

223,  32  Iowa. 

Rvle  Applied. 

2.  It  is  accordingly  held,  where  the  assured  in  a  policy  of  insurance 
upon  produce  lost  in  being  transported  down  the  Mississppj  river 
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made  a  claim  and  instituted  suit  against  the  insurance  company  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  the  policy,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  insur- 
ance company,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement  with  the  as- 
sured, and  of  the  litigation  commenced,  to  arrange  with  him  for, 
and  receive  an  assignment  of  the  bill  of  lading  and  his  claim  against 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  occasioning  the  loss,  and  that  it  might  main- 
tain in  its  own  name  and  recover  in  an  action  thereon,  the  full  amount 
of  the  loss  though  it  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  policy:     lb. 

SeUlement  of  Doubtful  Claim. 
3.  Nor  would  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  in  such  an 
action,  that  the  vessel  on  which  the  produce  was  shipped  was  unsea- 
worthy,  and  that,  hence,  the  policy  did  not  attach  nor  any  liability  of 
the  insurers  occur  thereunder,  invalidate  such  settlement  and  assign- 
ment or  affect  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover  thereon:     lb. 

Trustee. 

Peraonal  Representative  of  Assured — Benefit  of  Third  Person, 

1.  Where,  by  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  the  sum  insured  is  made 
payable  to  the  "assured,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns," 
for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,  an  action  thereon  is  properly  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  personal  representative  of  the  assured,  who,  by 
the  policy,  is  constituted  trustee  of  an  express  trust,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  sec.  113  of  the  Code:  Greenfield  tw.  Mass.  Mut.  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  430   47N,  Y. 

Parties  —Beneficiaries — Motion. 

2.  Where,  in  such  action,  upon  motion  of  the  insurance  company, 
the  beneficiaries  named  in  the  policy  are  ordered  to  be  and  are  made 
parties,  the  company  is  precluded  from  objecting  tiiat  they  are  not 
properly  joined  wilh  it  as  defendants:     lb. 

Waiver. 

3.  An  insurance  company  has  the  right  to  waive  any  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  policy  as  to  proof,  presentation  of  the  claim,  etc.,  and  a 
promise  to  pay,  with  knowledge  of  the  facts,  is  such  waiver.     lb. 
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[From  8  Bush,,  (Kentucky,)  32  Iowa,  and  47  New  York.] 

Associations. 

For  pleasure  Purposes — Can  not  mavitain  action.^- A  member  of  a 
voluntary  unincorporated  association  for  pleasure  purposes,  can  not 
maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  upon  a  contract  made  with  the 
association;  nor  has  he  an  interest  therein  which  he  can  so  transfer 
that  his  assignee  can  maintain  an  action  against  the  contractor  with 
the  association.  Nor  can  one  member  maintain  an  action  at  law,  in 
behalf  of  the  association,  against  another  member  upon  any  agree- 
ment made  with  the  association:     McMahon  vs.  Rauhr,  67, 47  N.  Y. 

Estoppel. 

Capacity  to  contract — It  seems  that  where  a  person  contracts  with 
a  corporation,  he  is,  under  our  laws,  thereby  estopped  from  denying 
the  validity  of  its  organization  and  its  capacity  to  contract:  Howe 
Machine  Co.  vs.  Snow,  et  al.,  433,  32  Iowa. 

Ferry. 

Ovmer  of  Ferry  can  not  Recover  Damages  for  loss  of  Profits  by 
reason  of  the  Erection  of  a  Bridge  near  by. — The  appellants,  the 
owners  of  exclusive  ferry  privileges  between  Cincinnati  and  Coving- 
ton, brought  this  suit  against  the  appellee  for  damages  resulting  from 
a  loss  of  custom  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of 
its  bridge,  and  a  diversion  of  transportation  from  the  ferry  to  the 
bridge,  whereby  their  property  and  the  profits  of  their  business  were 
rendered  almost  worthless,  laying  damages  at  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  They  claimed,  also,  that  the  bridge  was  built  on  a  portion  of 
their  land  without  their  consent,  and  without  payment  therefor  but,  pro- 
duced no  evidence  to  sustain  this.  The  court  below  instructed  the 
jury  to  find  for  the  company. 

Held,  where  the  construction  of  a  bridge  will  interpose  no 
physical  obstruction  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  ferry  franchise  across  the 
same  river,  the  owners  of  the  ferry  are  not  entitled  to  compensation 
for  any  incidental  impairment  of  the  profits  of  their  ferry,  resulting 
merely  from  the  use  of  the  bridge  instead  of  the  ferry  by  the  public. 
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(1  Diivall,  135;  11  Peters,  420.)  It  can  not  be  pretended  that  the 
laws  of  this  State  for  establishing  and  regulating  prices,  contain  any 
express  provision  prohibiting  the  erection  of  bridges  across  our  rivers, 
however  near  may  he  the  site  of  a  bridge  to  the  landing  of  a  ferry; 
and,  for  obvious  Reasons  of  policy  and  necessity,  no  such  prohibition 
should  be  raised  by  implication.  Neither  bridges  nor  ferries  are 
authorized  by  legislative  sanction  for  remunerative  purposes  to  the 
owners  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  whose  interest  is  their 
first  and  paramount  object,  and  in  the  absence  of  express  law,  the  leg- 
islature should  not  be  presumed  to  have  intended  to  deprive  itself  of 
the  power  of  promoting  that  object. 

Judgment  affirmed:  Piatt  et  al  vs.  Covington  and  Cincinnati 
Bridge  Co.,  8  Bush  (Kentucky)  Reports. 

Municipal. 

1.  Liability  of—Street  obstructions — Notice. — A  municipal  corpora- 
tion is  not  liable  for  injuries  caused  to  individuals  by  obstructions  on 
the  highway  not  placed  there  by  its  own  officials,  or  by  authority  of 
the  city  government,  until  after  actual  notice  of  their  existence,  or 
until  by  reason  of  the  lapse  of  time  it  should  have  had  knowledge, 
aud  therefore  actual  notice  may  be  presumed :  Hume  vs.  Mayors  Ac, 
of  New  York,  639,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Pdlice  regulations —  Wharfage. — Where  a  city  is  authorized  by 
its  charter  to  establish  and  regulate  the  use  of  wharves,  fix  the  rate  of 
wharfage,  and  regulate  the  anchorage  and  moorings  of  boats  and 
rafts,  it  possesses  and  may,  by  ordinance,  exercise  the  incidental 
power  of  prohibiting  any  and  all  persons,  including  those  owning 
lots  abutting  on  the  stream  navigated,  from  using  any  place  other 
than  the  wharf  as  established  by  the  city  authorities  without  permis- 
sion of  the  city  and  payment  of  the  ordinary  wharfage  fee:  City  of 
Dubuque  vs.  Stout,  80,  32  Iowa. 

3.  Taxation. — Where  a  city  charter  refers  to  a  general  law  of  the 
State  for  the  subjects  of  taxation,  any  change  in  the  general  law  in 
respect  thereto  works  a  corresponding  change  as  regards  the  subjects 
of  taxation  by  the  city  for  municipal  purposes:  Trackaberry&  Co,  ys. 
T/i€  City  of  Keokuk,  155,  32  Iowa. 

4.  Liability  for  failure  to  keep  streets  in  repair. — A  municipal  cor- 
poration is  liable  for  damages  caused  by  its  neglect  to  keep  its  streets 
in  proper  repair:  Collins  et  ux.  vs.  The  City  of  Council  Bluffs,  324, 
32  Iowa. 

5.  AocumulaJtion  of  snow  and  ice  on  sidewalk. — Suffering  an  accu- 
mulation of  snow  and  ice  oa  the  sidewalk,  whereby  injury  is  caused 
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to  an  individual  in  consequence  of  a  fall  opca-sioned  thereby,  will  ren- 
der the  city  liable,  in  damages,  for  the  injury  sustained.  The  duty 
on  the  part  of  a  city  to  repair  its  streets  is  not  discretionary:  lb. 

6.  Negligence,  in  employment  of  Physician. — To  entitle  a  person 
thus  injured  to  recover  of  the  city  the  damages  sustained,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  employed  the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  to  be 
had  in  effecting  a  cure.  If  he  used  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  in 
the  selection  of  a  physician  or  surgeon  it  is  sufficient :  lb. 

7*  Damages. — An  instruction  to  the  jury  in  such  case,  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  found  the  injury  to  be  of  a  permanent  character  they 
should  consider  that  fact  as  an  element  in  enhancing  the  damages, 
was  held  not  erroneous,  on  the  ground  that  under  it  the  jury  might 
take  into  consideration  and  allow  for  future  sufferings  of  the  plaintiff: 
Collins  et  ux  vs.  I'he  City  of  Council  Bluffs,  324,  32  loa. 

8.  Excessivs  Damages, — In  an  action  against  a  city  to  recover  for 
injuries  caused  to  the  plain tifiF^  a  married  woman,  from  a  fall  occa- 
sioned by  ice  accumulated  on  the  sidewalk  of  a  city,  a  verdict  for 
?15,000  was  held  not  so  excessive  as  to  justify  its  disturbance:  Jb. 

9.  Bridges. — A  city  is  liable  for  lumber  furnished  to  repair  a 
bridge  situated  on  a  county  road,  but  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city:  Tubbs  vs.  The  City  of  Maquoketay  564:  lb. 

\0.  Streets — Contractor — Inpari  deliciu. — Where  one  contracts  with 
a  municipal  corporation  to  keep  any  portion  of  its  streets  in  repair,  in 
consideration  of  a  license  to  use  them  to  his  benefit  in  an  especial 
manner,  he,  in  effect,  contracts  to  perform  that  duty  to  the  public,  in 
the  place  and  ttead  of  the  municipality,  which,  by  the  acceptance  of 
its  charter,  was  imposed  upon  it,  i.  e.  to  keep  its  ways  in  repair,  so 
that  they  may  be  safe  for  the  passage  of  the  public;  and  the  con- 
tractor is  liable  for  any  damages  which  naturally  and  proximately 
fall  upon  the  corporation  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  a  street  em* 
braced  in  such  a  contract,  injury  results  to  one  of  the  public,  who  re- 
covers of  the  corporation  his  lawful  damages,  the  latter  can  recover 
them  over  of  the  contractor.  As  between  the  parties  to  the  contract, 
the  corporation  is  not  in  pari  delidti:  City  </  Brooklyn  vs.  -B.  C.  R. 
Co.,  475,  4.7  N.  Y. 

Ouster. 

Forfeiture — Breach  of  Condition. — To  form  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  a  judgment  of  ouster  against  a  corporation  for  the  forfeiture  of  a 
franchise,  not  originally  usurped,  but  legally  vested,  because  of  the 
breach  of  a  condition  subsequent,  the  verdict  must  show  the  fact,  not 


i 
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merely  of  the  broach  of  the  letter  of  the  subsequent  condition,  but 
of  its  intent  and  meaning,  and  must  find  such  facts  as  the  court  may 
adjudge  to  amount  to  a  substantial  breach  of  the  condition:  People 
vs.  W.  Turnpike  and  B.  Co.,  586,  47  N.  Y. 

1.  Injury  to  Sidewalk — DtUy  of  City. — In  this  case  a  fire  destroyed 
ten  or  eleven  houses,  and  injured  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  where  the 
houses  stoo<I,  and  made  it  dangerous  to  walk  on.  Not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  fire  the  plaintiff  below,  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  his  own  premises,  fell  on  the  damaged  sidewalk  and  was  injured: 

Held,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  that  the  city  was  not 
guilty  of  negligence  in  not  repairing  the  sidewalk  in  the  brief  period 
that  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  fire  and  the  accident:  City 
of  Ceniralia  vs.  Joseph  KrousCy  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  June  Tet^i, 
1872. 

2.  Time  to  Repair  Sidewalk — Injury  Resndt  of  Folly. — That  there 
could  be  no  just  complaint  until  a  reasonable  time  should  have 
elapsed  in  which  the  city  could  make  or  cause  the  property  owners  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  there  being  a  good  sidewalk  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  it  was  the  duty  of  citizens  to  use  it,  and  if 
parties  would  persist  in  passing  over  thedamag^  walk,  notwithstand- 
ing their  knowledge  of  its  dangerous  condition,  and  injury  resulted, 
it  could  only  be  attributed  to  their  own  folly,  and  the  law  would  af- 
ford no  redress:  lb. 

3.  Defect  not  Readily  Discovered. — That  this  is  not  like  an  injury 
occasioned  by  a  defect  in  walks  that  could  not  be  readily  discovered, 
and  where  there  is  nothing  to  put  one  on  his  guard ;  that  the  appellee 
was  fully  advised  of  the  dangers  that  he  was  about  to  encounter,  and 
he  deliberatelv  assumed  whatever  of  risk  there  was  in  the  undertake 
ine:  lb. 
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Digest  of  Recent  State  Reports  on  the  Law  of  Negotiable  Paper 

[From  43  Georgia;  8  Heiskell  (Tenn.>;  32  Iowa;  35  Maryland; 
47  New  York.] 

ASSIGKMENT, 

1.  Effects  of  order, — An  order  drawn  on  the  whole  of  a  particular 
fund  amounts  to  an  equitable  assignment  thereof,  and,  after  notice  to 
the  drawee,  binds  the  funds  in  his  hands  in  favor  of  the  payee,  as 
against  an  attaching  creditor  of  the  drawer:  Mc  Williams  vs.  Webb 
&  Son,  577,  32  Iowa. 

2.  Administrator's  to  himself- — Blank  indorsement, — ^Under  letters 
of  administration  granted  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  administrator 
became  possessed,  among  other  effects,  of  his  intestate,  a  citizen  of 
that  State,  of  a  bond  or  single  bill  executed  by  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land, and  indorsed  in  blank  by  the  payee.  The  administrator 
charged  himself,  in  his  administration,  with  the  amount  of  the  bill 
and  accounted  therefor  to  his  intestate's  estate,  which  was  sniScient  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  The  administrator  instituted  suit  in 
Maryland  against  the  obligor  of  the  bill,  and  at  bar  assigned  it  to 
himself  by  writing  over  the  blank  indorsement.  Held,  That  such 
assignment  gave  the  plaintiff  the  right  to  maintain  the  action  in  his 
own  name  against  the  defendant;  and  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
whilst  the  bill  was  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased,  the  defendant 
settled  it,  or  made  an  agreement  whereby  he  was  released  from  its 
payment,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover:  Lucas  vs.  Byrne,  485, 
35  Md. 

3.  Idem, — A  single  bill  may  pass  by  simple  indorsement,  from  one 
to  another,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  the  last  holder,  in  order  to 
collect  it,  if  bonafde  entitled  thereto,  may  fill  up  the  blank  indorse- 
ment at  bar,  and  recover  on  same:  lb, 

4.  Idem, — If  the  holder  of  a  single  bill  should  die,  and  the  bill 
should  thus  come  into  the  possession  of  his  administrator,  he  may 
transfer  it  to  any  other  party,  if  indorsed  in  blank,  by  simple  de- 
livery,  and  that  party  may  have  the  blank  filled  np;  or  the  admin- 
istrator  may  fill  up  the  blank  indorsement  filled  op  to  himself  indi- 
vidually, and  may  institute  suit  in  his  own  name,  if  there  be  no 
mala  fides.     But  his  right  to  sue  may  be  repelled  by  showing  that  ac- 
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oonling  to  the  law  governing  his  administration  he  had  no  right  to 
the  single  bill^  nor  entitled  to  assign  or  collect  it  in  his  individual 
capacity:  lb. 

Attachment. 

Rights  of  af (aching  creclitar, — An  attaching  creditor  can  acquire  no 
greater  right  in  property  attached  than  was  held  by  the  defendant  at 
the  time  of  the  attachment.  It  is  accordingly  Held,  Where  two  per- 
sons owned  a  promissory  note  jointly,  and  one  of  them  sold  and 
transferred  his  interest  therein  to  the  other,  and  suit  thereon  was, 
through  inadvertence,  commenced  thereon  in  the  name  of  both,  and 
judgment  rendered  in  their  favor  jointly,  that  creditor  of  the  per- 
son who  had  sold  and  transferred  hia  interest  as  before  stated,  acquired 
no  interest  by  attaching  the  judgment:  Manny  vs.  Adams,  165,  32 
I(»wa. 

Banks  and  Banking. 

1.  Liability  for  neglect  of  duty, — A  baiik  receiving  a  promisnory 
note  for  collection,  whether  payable  at  its  counter  or  elsewhere,  is 
liable  for  any  neglect  of  duty  occurring  in  its  collection,  by  which 
any  of  the  parties  are  discharged:  AyrauU  vs.  Pacific  Bank,  570,  47 
N.  Y, 

2.  Notary  agent  of  Bank — Usage. — If  the  bank  employs  a  notary 
to  present  the  note,  and  to  give  the  proper  notices  to  charge  the  par- 
ties, the  notary  is  the  agent  of  the  bank,  and  not  of  the  depositor  or 
owner  of  the  pa)>er.  This  general  liability  may  be  varied  by  express 
contract  or  by  implication  arising  from  general  usage;  but  the  prac- 
tice or  usage  of  banks,  adopted  for  their  own  convenience  in  the 
transaction  of  their  business,  can  not  vary  the  contract  between  them 
and  their  dealers:  lb. 

l\.  Bill  of  Lading — Acceptance  of  Draft. — The  delivery  of  a  bill 
of  lading  to  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  drafts 
drawn  by  the  consignor  upon  the  consignee  and  discounted  by  the 
bank,  is  sufficient  to  transfer  the  title  to  the  property  covered  by  the 
bill  of  lading,  subject  to  be  diverted  only  by  acceptance  of  the 
draft:  Cayuga  Co.  Nat.  Bank  vs.  Daniels,  631,  47  N.  Y. 

4.  Special  DeposU-^Specific  purpose. — If,  before  the  maturity  of 
paper  held  by  a  bank  against  a  depositor,  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  the  bank  agrees  to  hold  the  deposit  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
not  to  charge  the  note  against  it,  the  bank  may  be  regarded  as  a 
trustee  and  the  deposit  special :  Nat  Bank  of  Fishkill  vs.  Speight,  668, 
47  N.  Y. 
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6.  Lidorsef'. — In  such  a  case,  iq  the  absence  of  fraud  or  collusion, 
an  indorser  upon  such  paper  has  no  right  to  require  the  application 
of  the  deposit  toward  the  payment  of  the  paper  upon  its  maturity: 
Jb. 

6.  Property  in  paper  received  for  collection. — The  property  in  bus- 
iness paper  received  for  collection  by  one  engaged  in  the  business  of 
banking  and  collection,  and  forwarded  by  him  to  his  correspondent 
in  the  usual  course  of  such  business,  without  any  express  agreement 
in  reference  thereto,  does  not  become  vested  in  the  correspondent,  al- 
though he  may  have  remitted  upon  general  account,  in  anticipation 
of  collections:  Dickerson  vs.  Wason,  439;  47  N.  Y. 

7.  idem. — It  is  only  where  by  express  contracts,  or  well  estab- 
lished course  of  dealing,  the  correspondent  becomes  responsible  for 
the  collection,  and  can  not  seek  re-imbursement  of  advances  in  case 
of  the  non-])ayment  of  the  paper,  that  he  can  retain  it  or  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  collection,  as  against  the  real  owner:  lb. 

Collateral  Security. 

Holder^ a  Right  to  Sue  in  his  own  JSa7w.\ — When  a  ncte  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  party  as  collateral  security,  the  holder  thereof  has  the 
legal  right  to  maintain  a  suit  thereon  in  his  own  name,  and  to  obtain 
judgment  thereon,  and  if  the  debt  which  the  note  was  placed  in  his 
hands  to  secure,  is  paid  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit  on  the 
note,  but  before  judgment  thereon,  then,  if  the  holder  of  the  collat- 
eral note  should  collect  the  money  due  thereon,  he  would  hold  the 
same  as  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  legally  or  equitably 
entitled  to  it:  Housir  vs.  Houser,  et  al.,  415,  43  Georgia. 

Consideration. 

1.  Defenses. — A  note  payable  "to  the  bearer,- A.,"  is  not  a  note 
payable  to  bearer,  but  a  non-negotiable  note,  liable  in  the  hands  of 
the  holder  to  any  defense  to  which  it  would  have  been  subject  in  the 
hands  of  the  payee:   Warren  vs.  Scott,  22,  32  Iowa. 

2.  Consideration — Contra>d. — S.  A.  &  Co.  were  railroad  contrac- 
tors; A.  was  a  sub-contractor  of  S.  A.  &  Co.  A.  was  indebted  to  M. 
&  R.,  merchants  with  whom  they  had  been,  and  desired  to  continue 
trading,  in  the  sura  of  $700.  To  secure  a  credit  on  the  books  of 
M.  &  R.  in  favor  of  A.  as  security  for  the  past  account  and  further 
advances,  and  without  which  M.  &  R.  were  unwilling  to  furnish 
further  supplies  to  A.,  it  was  agreed  that  S.  A.  &  Co.  should  accept 
a  draft  for  $1,000,  to  be  drawn  on  them  by  A.,  in  favor  of  M.  &  R., 
which   was  accordingly  done.     The  amount  of  this  acceptance  was 
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not  deducted  by  S,  A.  &  Co.  from  the  first  estimates  of  work  due 
from  them  to  A.,  but,  pursuant  to  their  agreement,  carried  over,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  next  estimate.  A  short  time  after  raceiving 
the  first  estimate  after  the  acceptance,  A.  absconded,  leaving  the 
work  which  he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  Suit  being  afterward 
brought  against  S.  A.  &  Co.  on  their  acceptance,  it  was 

H'Mj  That  the  acceptance  was  not  in  the  nature  of  accommoda- 
tion paper;  that  it  was  supported  by  a  sufficient  consideration,  and 
that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  the  full  amount  of  the  draft,  al- 
though it  appeared  that,  at  the  time  A.  absconded,  he  was  indebted  to 
M.  &  R.  to  the  amount  only  of  $700.  The  agreement  of  M.  &  R. 
to  credit  A.  $1,000  on  their  books,  in  consideration  of  the  acceptance, 
made  the  consideration  on  their  part  complete:  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Washington  vs.  Snell,  Aiken  &  Co,,  158:  lb. 

3.  Negotiability, — Promissory  note,  the  body  of  which  was  in  the 
following  form:  "One  year  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise 
to  pay  A.  S,  Jones  &  Co.,  or  bearer,  the  sum  of  $100,  with  ten  per 
cent,  interest  until  paid.  If  not  paid  when  due,  and  suit  is  brought 
thereon,  I  hereby  agree  to  pay  collection  and  attorney  fees  therefor." 
It  was  urged  that  the  clause  respecting  the  payment  of  attorney  fees 
destroyed  the  negotiable  character  of  the  note,  but  the  Court  held 
otherwise:  Sperry  vs.  Horr,  191,  32  Iowa. 

4.  Notic*  of  Latent  Defects, — To  charge  a  holder  for  value  before 
maturity  of  a  promissory  note,  with  a  notice  of  latent  defects,  the 
evidence  should  be  satisfactory:    Earhart  wa.  Gant  &  Gant,  481,  lb. 

5.  3i  tart  presentation  of  Agent — Partner — An  alteration  by  the 
payees  in  a  promissory  note,  inserting  interest  therein,  made  in  good 
faith  upon  the  false  representations  of  their  agent  who  obtained  the 
note,  to  the  effect  that  the  makers  authorized  the  insertiou  of  interest 
in  the  event  the  payees  were  not  satisfied  without,  will  not  estop  the 
payees  from  recovering  on  the  original  consideration:  Krause  vs. 
Meyer,  566,  32  Iowa 

6.  Nor  would  the  fact  that  the  salaray  of  the  agent  was  in  part 
paid  by  a  commission  on  the  profits  of  the  sale  constitute  him  a  |)art- 
ner  or  change  the  rule  above  stated.  Any  evidence  tending  to  show 
the  good  faith  of  the  payees  in  making  the  alteration,  is  admissi- 
ble: lb. 

Indobser. 

JoinUmaker^-iJonclusion  of  Law, 
1.  When,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  loaned,  the 
borrower  gives  his  promissory  note,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  lender, 
and  indorsed  in  blank  by  a  third  party,  such  third  party  is,  by  con- 
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elusion  of  ]aW|  liable  as  a  joint-maker  or  original  promisor^  and  in 
an  a'ition  against  hira,  to  enforce  this  liability,  evidence  that  he 
signed  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  note  as  indorser,  at  the  request 
of  the  drawer,  and  for  his  benefit,  is  inadmissible,  it  not  appearing 
that  the  plaintiff,  the  payee  knew  of  such  agreement,  or  in  any  way 
assented  to  it:  Ives  vs.  Bosley,  262,  35  Md. 

Paytiwid — Extension  of  Time  of 

2.  An  agreement  by  the- payee  and  holder  of  a  promissory  note, 

after  its  maturity,  to  allow  the  maker  further  time  for  its  payment, 

being  without  consideration,  is  not  a  binding  obligation  upon  either 

party,  and  does  not  operate  to  discharge  an  indorser  of  the  note  from 

his  liability:  lb. 

Insolvency. 

Liability  cf  Indorser. 
Where  a  note  is  indorsed  *'to  be  liable  only  in  the  second  instance," 
the  indorser  is  not  liable,  until  the  maker  of  the  note  has  been  sued 
to  insolvency,  or  some  legal  excuse  alleged  for  not  having  done  so; 
but  if  it  be  alleged  and  proved  that  the  maker  is  notoriously  insol- 
vent, and  was  so  at  the  time  of  the  indorsement,  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  legal  excuse  for  not  suing  the  maker  to  ascertain  that  fact: 
Pitlman  vs.  Chisolm,  442,  43  Ga. 

Judicial  Sale. 

Action — Forties. 

1.  A  person  who  has  transferred,  by  indorsement,  promissory  notes 

secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate,  has,  by  virtue  of  his  collateral 

liability  as  indorser  thereon,  such  an  interest  in  having  the  mortgaged 

premises  sell  for  their  fair  value  at  foreclosure  sale  thereof,  as  will 

entitle  him  to  maintain  an  action  in  equity  to  set  aside  such  sale  on 

the  ground  of  irregularity  or  fraud  when  it  appears  that  the  premises 

were  sold  for  less  than  their  value:   Whitney  vs.  Armstrong,  9,  32 

Iowa. 

Judgment  Lien — Attachments 

2.  Where  lands  of  the  defendant  are  attached,  and  judgment  is 
afterwaid  rendered  against  him  in  the  proceeding,  the  lien  of  the 
judgment  will  take  relation  back  to  the  lien  of  the  attachment:  Hill 
vt.  Baker,  et  al.,  303,  lb. 

Negligence. 

Fraud — Notice  ^StoUn  Negotiable  Paper. 

The  title  of  a  purchaser  for  value  of  stolen  negotiable  paper,  in- 
cluding bands  payable  to  bearer,  is  not  impaired  by  negligence.  It 
will  only  be  defeated  by  proof  of  fraud  or  bad  faith.     Notice  of 
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swell  facts  as  would  put  a  prudent  man  upon  his  guard  will  not  de- 
feat a  recovery  therefor:  Welch  vs.  Sage,  143,  47  N.  Y. 

Payment. 

The  taking  of  a  promissory  note  by  the  vendor  of  real  estate  for 
a  part  of  the  purchase  money  does  not;  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
agreement  to  that  effect,  operate  as  a  payment  of  so  much  of  the  pur- 
chase money:  Hurley  vs.  Hollyday,  469,  35  Md. 

Pleading. 

1.  Consideration  of  Indor%€7i)£nt — Sufficient  Averment — In  an  ac- 
tion upon  a  promissory  note  brought  by  the  payee  against  the  in- 
dorsen  the  complaint  alleged  that  the  note  was  execute<l  and  in- 
dorsed as  a  condition  of  a  loan  by  tie  payee  to  the  makers,  and  as 
security  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  then  set  out  the  note,  which,  by 
its  terms,  wari  given  "for  value  received;" 

Held,  That  the  averments  were  sufficient  to  authorize  evidence  of 
the  indorser's  privity  with  the  negotiation,  and  if  he. indorsed  with  a 
knowledge  that  his  name  was  required  by  the  payee  as  a  condition 
of  making  the  loan,  and  as  security  for  its  payment,  he  was  placed 
in  the  same  condition  to  the  payee  as  though  it  had  been  done  by 
agreement;  that  the  value  received,  expressed  in  the  note,  was  a  suf- 
ficient averment  of  consideration,  which,  by  the  other  allegations, 
was  shown  to  be  the  loan,  and  that  these  averments  of  making,  exe- 
cution and  indorsement  over  were  equivalent  to  an  averment  of  de- 
livery, and  that,  although  to  negotiate  the  note,  plaintiff  must  be- 
come the  first  indorser,  being  privy  to  the  transaction,  and  knowing 
the  apparent  relation  was  not  the  actual  one,  was  liable:  Mayer  vs. 
Hibsher,  265,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Averment  Must  be  Sp'^cific. — A  declaration  upon  a  written  prom- 
ise by  the  assignor  of  a  note  to  pay  it,  with  a  recital  that  it  has  been 
put  into  a  deed  of  trust  of  the  maker,  concluding:  "If  said  deed 
satisfies  the  above  ncte,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,"  must  contain 
an  averment  that  the  deed  of  trust  has  been  foreclosed.  An  aver- 
ment that  the  deed  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  note,  is  not  good:  Hyde 
t».  Darden,  515,  3  Heiskell,  Tenn.  Keports. 

Presentment  and  Demand. 

1.  What  Sufficient  to  ConstiiiUe, — Where  a  note  is  made  payable  at 
a  certain  locality,  without  designation  of  a  particular  place  therein, 
if  the  maker  has  no  place  of  business  or  residence  in  the  place  where 
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it  is  in  general  made  payable;  if  the  holder  of  the  note  is  within  such 
locality  on  the  day  of  payment  with  the  note  ready  to  receive  pay- 
ment^ that  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  presentment  and  demand:  Aus- 
tin vs,  Munro,  360,  47  N.  Y. 

2,  Place  of  Oral  Agreement. — It  is  competent  for  all  the  parties  to 
a  note  to  agree  orally  that  the  note  shall  be  payable  at  a  particular 
place,  so  far  as  to  make  a  demand  of  payment  there  sufficient  to  bind 
the  indorser:  lb. 

3.  Statute  of  Limitaiions. — A  promissory  note,  payable  on  demand, 
whether  with  or  without  interest,  is  due  forthwith,  and  an  action 
thereon,  against  the  maker,  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  if 
not  brought  within  six  years  after  its  date:  Wheeler  vs.  Warner,  519, 

47  N.  y. 

Surety. 

Comideratioji  —Dffmurrer. — A  surety  to  a  promissory  note  pleaded 
that  he  had  signed  the  same  after  it  had  been  executed  and  delivered 
by  the  principals  and  accepted  by  the  holder,  and  that  there  was  no 
consideration  to  him  for  such  promi&:e; 

Held,  That  the  Court  below  committed  no  error  in  sustaining  the 
demurrer  to  such  plea,  as  it  was  insufficient  in  law  to  bar  a  recovery 
against  him,  without  further  alleging  that  there  was  no  consideration 
moving  from  the  holder  to  the.  original  promisors  for  such  contract 
of  suretyship:   Gay  vs.  Mott,  252,  43  Georgia. 
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Law  of  Carriers. 


[For  the  following  Digest,  selections  have  been  made  from  47 
New  York,  and  32  Iowa;  and  from  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California,  July  Terra,  1872;  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  Oct. 
Term,  1872;  Supreme  Court  of  Missisi^jippi,  Nov.  1872;  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Iowa,  Oct.  Term,  1872; 
and  Kankakee  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois,  Dec.  Term,  1872.] 

Bankruptcy. 

1.  Liability  of  Railroad  Company  to  be  thrown  into. — Held, 
That  railroad  companies  are  within  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt 
act. 

2.  That  a  railroad  company  can  not  be  proceeded  against  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  tne  mere  suspension  or  non-payment,  however  long  con- 
tinued, of  its  commercial  paper. 

3.  That  an  unexecuted  agreement  by  a  company  to  transfer  certifi- 
cates of  its  stock  is  not  an  act  for  which  it  can  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

4.  That  if  stock  owned  by  the  company  is  disposed  of  by  the  au- 
thorized act  of  the  corporation  to  creditors  under  circumstances  to 
give  them  an  illegal  preference,  no  reason  is  perceived  by  the  court 
why  it  would  not  be  an  act  for  which  the  corporation  could  be  pro- 
ceeded against  under  the  bankrupt  act:  L.  C.  Winter  va.  The  I.  M. 
&  N.  P,  R.  R.  Co.,  U.  S.  Cir.  Court,  Dist.  of  Iowa,  Oct.  Term,  1872. 

Cause  of  Action. 

Plaintiff,  a  merchant  in  New  York,  received  from  N.  and  T.,  of 
Rochester,  an  order  in  writing  for  certain  goods  to  be  sent  them  "via 
canal."  The  goods  were  delivered  to  defendants,  common  carriers 
upon  the  canal,  consigned  to  N.  &  T.,  pursuant  to  the  order.  The 
goods  were  lost  en  route.  Held,  That  upon  the  delivery  to  the  car- 
carrier,  the  title  passed  absolutely  to  the  consignees,  subject  only  to 
the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu,  and  that  plaintiff,  the  consignor, 
could  not  maintain  an  action  for  their  loss:  Krulder  vs.  Ellison,  36, 
47  N.  Y. 
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Consignor  and  Consignee. 

1 .  Liability  of  iDtermediatc  consignee. — In  the  absence  of  a  stip- 
ulation or  condition  in  a  contract  of  trans]>ortation,  by  which  an  in- 
termediate consignee  is  to  pay  the  freight,  such  consignee  is  not  liable 
for  the  freight  of  goods  sent  to  and  received  by  him  in  the  course  of  J 
transit  to  forward  the  same  to  the  ultimate  consignee^  when  the  agency 
is  known  to  the  carrier  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  and 
he  delivers  the  same  without  making  any  claim  for  back  freight,  or 
giving  notice  that  any  claim  or  lien  existed  on  his  part:  Dart  r». 
Ensign,  619,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Icleni — Implied  promise  of  intermediate  consignee, —No  promise 
by  an  intermediate  consignee,  who  is  not  the  owner  of  the  goods,  to 
pay  the  freight  thereon,  will  be  implied  from  a  bill  of  lading  con- 
signing the  goods  to  the  care  of  such  intermediate  consignee  for  the 
owner  at  the  place  of  ultimate  destination:  lb. 

3.  Title  acquired  by  consignee — Intent  of  consignor. — Where  prop- 
erty is  delivered  to  a  carrier  upon  consignment  to  a  factor  for  sale, 
the  consignee  only  acquires  title  thereto  in  case  the  shipment  is  ac- 
companied by  an  unconditioned  consignment  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment to  ship,  thus  showing  that  the  delivery  to  the  carrier  was  with 
intent  to  give  the  consignee  a  right  of  property,  free  from  any  con- 
dition whatever.  An  agreement  to  ship,  although  founded  ujx>n  a 
good  consideration,  gives  no  title.  An  owner  of  property,  therefore, 
who  has  made  a  prior  agreement  to  consign  thi^  same,  may,  notwith- 
standing, impose  any  conditions  upon  the  consignment  he  chooses, 
and  the  consignee  can  only  acquire  title  thereto  by  performing  the 
conditions:  Cayuga  Nat.  Bank  vs.  Daniels,  6JU,  47  N.  Y. 

Damages. 

Measure  of,  in  case  common  carrier  negligently  omits  to  transport 
within  reasonable  time,  and  market  value  falls. — In  the  absence  of 
any  special  contract,  the  law  implies  an  agreement  upon  the  part  of 
a  common  carrier  to  transport  merchandise  within  a  reasonable  time. 
If  he  negligently  omits  so  to  do,  and  the  market  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise falls,  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  difference  in  its  value  at  the 
time  and  place  it  ought  to  have  been  delivered  and  at  the  time  of 
its  actual  delivery:    Ward  vs.  The  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  29,  47  N.  Y. 

Eminent  Domain. 

Where  power  is  delegated  by  the  legislature  to  the  common  council 
of  a  city,  to  authorize  the  laying  of  railroad  tracks  along  or  across 
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finjr  of  its  streets,  subject  to  the  same  claims  and  compensation  for 
damages  to  the  owners  or  lessees  of  adjoining  property  which  is  al- 
lowed under  the  general  railroad  laws^  the  common  council  has 
power  to  authorize  the  laying  of  a  branch  tiack  from  a  private  ele- 
vator across  such  streets  to  the  track  of  a  railroad,  to  be  run  by  the 
railroad  company  for  the  transportation  of  grain,  etc.,  to  and  from 
the  elevatr.r.  It  is  not  requisite  that  the  ordinance  giving  the  au- 
thority should  provide  for  compensation,  as  that  is  provided  for  in 
the  act:  Clarke  r».  Blackraar,  150,  47  N.  Y. 

Evidence. 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  company  for  damages,  defendants^ 
counsel  oflFered,  in  evidence,  a  newspaper  account  of  the  transaction, 
prepared  from  accounts  received  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  of  the 
accident.     The  author  was  examined  as  a  witness,  and  testified  he 

0 

talke<1  with  plaintiff  and  others  about  it,  and  supposed  he  learnt 
from  them,  but  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  was  said,  and 
could  not  tell  from  whom,  principally,  he  received  his  information. 
Held,  The  article  was  proi>erly  excluded :  Downs  vs.  The  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.  R.  Co.,  83,  47  N.  Y. 

Liability. 

1.  Measure  of  diligence  required  of  carriers  by  steam — Compli- 
ance of  Congress  requiring  certain  safeguards  to  be  used. — The  car- 
rier of  passengers,  in  conveyances  and  vehicles  propelled  by  steam, 
is  bound  to  use  every  precaution,  which  human  skill,  care  and  fore- 
sight can  provide,  and  to  exercise  similar  care  and  foresight  in  adopt- 
ing new  improvements,  to  secure  additional  protection:  Caldwell  t?^. 
K.  J.  8.  Co.,  282;  Wardr«.  The  N.  Y.  R.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  21),  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Idem, — The  fact  that  a  carrier  by  steamboat  has  fully  complied 
with  the  act  of  congress,  as  to  the  safeguards  to  be  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  passengers,  does  not  clear  him  from  liability,  or  remove  a 
presumption  of  negligence  established  by  the  evidence.  His  liability 
is  not  in  any  manner  restricted  or  limited  by  that  act,  but  a  failure 
to  comply  with  its  provisions  would,  of  itself,  subject  him  to  a 
charge  of  negligence:  lb. 

Negligence. 

1.  Plaintiff,  an  infant  twelve  years  of  age,  travelling  with  his 
mother  upon  defendant's  cars,  being  unable  to  find  a  seat  in  the  car 
with  her,  by  her  permission  went  into  another,  and  there  remained 


J 
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until  the  train  reached  the  station ;  when,  in  the  effort  to  leave  the 
car  and  return  to  his  mother,  he  received  an  injury.  Held,  It  was 
not  per  ae  a  negligent  act  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to  permit  him  to 
go  from  one  car  to  another,  under  the  circumstances:  Downs  V9.  The 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co ,  83,  47  N,  Y. 

2.  In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  causing  the  death  of  a  child 
three  years  old,  it  appeared  that  the  child  killed  was  sent  across  de- 
fendant's track  unattended  save  by  a  child  nine  and  one  half  yearn 
old.  Held,  That  this  was  not  per  se  such  negligence  as  would  defeat 
a  recovery:  Ihl  vs.  The  42d  St.  and  G.  St  F.  R.  R.  Co.,  317,  47  N. 
Y. 

3.  If  the  deceased  child  exercised  due  care  and  the  injury  was 
caused  solely  by  the  negligence  of  defendant's  driver,  the  defendant 
was  liable,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  was  negligence 
in  the  parents  to  let  the  child  go  with  so  young  an  attendant :  lb, 

4.  Nor  would  negligence  on  the  part  of  so  young  a  child  as  the 
deceased,  when  there  was  no  negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  parents 
or  the  attendant^  absolve  the  defendant  from  liability:  76. 

5.  A  traveler  upon  the  highway,  in  approaching  a  railroad  cross- 
ing, is  required  to  make  a  vigilant  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears,  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  an  approaching  train;  and  if  by  such  use  of  these 
faculties,  while  approaching,  the  vicinity  of  such  a  train  may  be  dis- 
covered in  time  to  avoid  a  collision ;  the  omission  to  exercise  them  is 
such  contributory  negligence  as  will  bar  a  recovery  for  an  injury  sus- 
tained by  a  collision :  Davis  vs.  N.  Y .  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  400,  47 
N.  Y. 

6.  This  rule  does  not  require  the  traveller  to  stop,  cr  if  he  is  with 
a  team,  to  get  out  and  leave  his  vehicle  and  go  to  the  track,  or  to 
stand  up  and  go  upon  the  track  in  that  position,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
better  view:  lb. 

Power  of  Legislature  to  Fix  the  Rates  at  Which  Pas- 
sengers Shall  be  Transported  on  Railroads. 

1.  Power  of  Company  to  Establish  Rates. — That  the  charter  ot 
the  company  gives  it  the  right  to  establish  the  rates  of  toll  for  the 
conveyance  of  persons,  and  that  the  railroad  company  can  not  be 
brought  within  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  vested  in 
the  legislature  as  to  rates  of  toll  until  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has 
been  unreasonable  or  extortionate  in  the  use  of  its  franchise  in  this 
regard,  and  that  it  is  a  question  of  reasonable  charges  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  reasonable  control  on  the  other. 
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2.  Power  of  Legislature. — That  the  legislature  has  no  power  to 
license  a  corporation  to  commit  extortion  in  its  charges. 

3.  The  Charter  a  Ccntract. — The  court  considers  the  claim  of  the 
defendant  that  its  charter  gives  it  the  right  to  establish  rates  of  toll 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  and  that  such  charter  is  a  contract, 
and  within  the  protection  of  tlie  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  declares, that  "No  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligations  of  contracts,"  and  that  consequently  its  right  to  fix  its 
tolls  so  granted  can  not  be  impaired  by  the  last  clause  of  sec.  12,  art. 
11  of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  maximum  rates 
of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  on  the  different  rail- 
roads in  this  State,  nor  by  the  railroad  act  in  quesiion  passed  pur- 
suant thereto. 

4.  The  Charter  a  Contract. — That  the  charter  being  a  contract,  no 
law  can  be  passed  to  lessen  or  impair  any  of  the  essential  privileges 
conferred  by  the  charter,  and  as  our  own  court  have  expressed  it^ 
"any  act  of  the  legislature  which  repeals,  materially  impairs,  or  alters 
the  rights  of  the  corporators  without  their  assent,  would  be  in  con- 
travention of  tliis  constitutional  provision." 

5.  Nature  of  Corporation. — When  a  railroad  corporation  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  and  when  as  a  private  corporation. 

6.  Reasonableness  a  Judicial  Qu»»stion. — That  whether  charges 
are  reasonable  rr  the  contrary  is  a  judicial  question. 

7.  Whether  Act  is  Valid. — That  whether  this  act  is  valid  as 
against  the  defendant  depends  not  u|K>n  thi:  consideration  that  certain 
amounts  are  fixed  as  tolls,  but  upon  the  question  whether  it  can  be  made 
to  appear  that  the  rates  so  fixed  are  reasonable,  and  that  those  fixed 
by  the  defendant  are  not  so;  for  if  those  fixod  by  the  defendant  are 
not  just  and  reasonable,  there  can  be  no  justification  for  legisla- 
tive interference. 

8.  The  Conclusion  on  the  Facts. — That  the  rate  fixed  in  this  case 
can  not  be  adjudged  per  se  extortionate,  and  until  it  is  so  made  to 
appear  the  court  can  not  perceive  upon  what  ground  the  legislature 
can  interfere:  S.  R.  Moore  vs.  The  111.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  Kankakee  Cir- 
cuit Court,  III.  Dec.  Terra,  1872. 

Railroads. 

1.  Plaintiff,  a  passenger  upon  defendants  car,  desiring  to  alight, 
passed  out  upon  the  platform  and  desired  the  conductor  to  stop  the 
car,  and  refused  to  get  out  until  the  car  had  come  to  a  full  stop; 
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whereupon,  and  while  the  car  was  in  motion,  he  threw  her  from  the 
car  with  great  violence  oat  upon  the  pavement,  whereby  she  was  seri- 
ously injured.  Held,  That  the  act  was  a  wanton  and  wilful  trespass, 
not  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  to,  or  of  any  act  authorized  by 
the  defendant,  and  that  defendant  was  not  liable:  Isaacs  vs.  The  3rd 
Avenue  R.  R.  Co.,  122,  47  N.  Y. 

2.  Where  the  conductor  upon  a  railroad  has  been  instructed  by  the 
company  to  demand  of  every  passenger  a  certain  fare,  and  to  remove 
from  the  car  any  passenger  refusing  to  pay  the  same;  if  the  company 
has  not  the  right  to  demand  the  required  fare,  it  is  liable  for  any 
force  used  upon  the  person  of  a  passenger  in  an  attempt  to  execute . 
such  order;  if  it  has  a  right  to  the  fare,  and  the  conductor,  acting  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  exceeds,  through  zeal,  or  impetuosity  of 
temper,  the  degree  of  force  necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish  tho 
purpose  of  removal,  and  injury  results,  the  company  is  also  liable: 
Jackson  V8,  2nd  Ave.  R.  R.  Co.,  274:   lb. 

3.  Waiver  of  Defects  and  Dangerous  Cuj-toms — Contributory  Keg- 
ligence* — The  rule  recognized,  that  if  an  employee  knows  that  an- 
othi^r  employee  is  habitually  negligent,  or  that  the  materials  with 
which  he  works  are  defective,  and  he  continues  his  work  without  ob- 
jection and  without  being  induced  by  his  employer  to  believe  that  a 
change  will  be  made,  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  assumed  the  risk 
and  can  not  recover  for  an  injury  resulting  therefrom:  Kroy,  adm'x, 
V8.  The  Chicago  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  357,  32  Iowa. 

4.  Suit  for  Damages  by  Employee. — The  defendant,  a  railroad 
company,  contracted  with  the  firm  of  McKeen,  Smith  &  Co.,  to  con- 
struct the  road  and  its  appurtenances.  The  superintendent  of  l)uild- 
ings,  employed  by  the  firm,  hired  the  plaintiff  to  work  upon  a  freight 
house.  A  poisonous  mixture,  in  which  corrosive  sublimate  was  an 
ingredient,  was  applied  to  the  timber  to  prevent  decay,  and  the  plain- 
tiff was  injured  by  breathing  the  exhalations  of  this  substance,  and 
by  handling  the  timber  to  which  it  had  been  applied.  He  brought 
this  suit  against  the  railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for  such 
injury.  Held,  That  he  could  not  recover:  West  vs.  St.  L.,  V.  &  T. 
H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Supreme  Court  of  III.,  Oct.  Term,  1872. 

5.  When  Company  not  Liable  for  acts  of  Contractor. —  The  court 
after  stating  cases  in  which  railroad  companies  will  and  will  not  be 
held  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  contractors  and  servants,  say  the  com- 
pany may  be  held  liable  when  the  person  doing  the  wrongful  act  is 
the  servant  of  the  company,  and  acting  under  its  direction;  and 
though  such  person  is  not  a  servant  as  between  himself  and  the  com- 
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pany,  but  merely  a  contractor  or  lessee,  still  he  must  be  regarded  as 
a  servant  or  agent,  when  he  is  exercising  ?ome  chartered  privilege  or 
jx)wer  of  the  company  with  its  assent,  which  he  could  not  have  ex- 
ercised independently  of  such  charter.  In  other  words,  a  company 
seeking  and  accepting  a  special  charter,  must  take  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  no  wrong  is  done  through  its  chartered  powers,  by  per- 
sons to  whom  it  has  permitted  their  exercise:    lb. 

6.  Liability  of  employees — Knowledge  of  passenger  in  regard 
to  unsafe  condition  of  ^boiler. — A  company  of  passenger  carriers  ran 
a  steamboat  and  railroad  line  as  one  management,  connecting  S.  and 
P.  B.  lived  at  P.,  and  kept  a  bar  on  the  boat,  renting  it  with  right 
to  state-room,  and  meals  on  board.  In  addition,  he  was  agent  for 
an  express  company  carrying  over  the  same  route,  and  received  salary 
therefor;  the  express  company  paying  the  carrier  company  for  the 
privilege  of  the  route,  and  to  carry  its  messengers  and  agents. 
B.  coming  on  the  cars  at  P.,  the  locomotive  exploded  while  under 
charge  of  the  company's  engineer,  and  B.  was  injured.  Hence  his 
action,  his  judgment,  and  the  company's  appeal:  Ytoman  va  Contra 
Costa  Steam   Navigation  Co.     Supreme  Court  of  California,  July 

term,  1872. 

7.  Held,  B.  was  in  no  sense  an  employee  of  the  carrier  company; 
the  business  of  selling  liquors  at  the  bar,  was  distinct  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  carrier.  B.  rented  of  the  company,  and  was  not  employ- 
ed by  it-  As  messenger  for  the  express  company,  he  was  an  ordinary 
passenger.  Hence,  the  rule  or  the  assumption  of  risk  by  one  employee, 
as  against  the  negligent  acts  of  a  co-employee,  and  the  absence  of 
liability  of  the  employer,  does  not  apply.  The  rule  referred  to, 
though  well  settled,  and  not  be  overthrown,  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions, and  should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  limit  fixed  for  it,  by  the 
current  of  decisions:    lb, 

8.  As  between  a  passenger  and  a  common  carrier,  proof  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  accident,  without  fault  of  the  passenger,  is  p^ima  facie 
proof  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  carrier:     2b. 

9.  Though  a  passenger  may  know  that  the  boiler  of  a  steamer  or 
locomotive  is  unsafe,  or  that  the  engineer  is  incompetent  or  careless, 
yet  he  may  be  willing  from  motives  of  necessity  or  interest  to  encoun- 
ter the  risk  of  travel;  and  such  knowledge  does  not  absolve  the  car- 
rier from  liability  for  damages  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  the 
engineer,  or  the  insuflScicncy  of  the  boiler:     J6. 

10.  Bights  of  owners  of  cattle — Diligence  required  of  railroads  to 

prevent  injury  to  cattle — Principle  of  rate  of  speed. — Owners  of  cat- 
VOL.  II.— NO.  I.— 10. 
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tie  may  permit  them  to  run  at  large  and  depasture  on  unincloseil 
lands,  whether  of  railroad  companies  or  other  owners,  and  do  not 
thereby  incur  any  responsibility  as  trespassers.  The  owner  of  cattle 
can  not  be  held  as  a  trespasser  for  his  cattle  entering  a  close,  unless 
they  have  broken  a  fence  deemed  in  law  sufficient  to  exclude  them. 
N.  O.  J.  &.  G.  N.  R.  R.  Co.  v8.  Field,  Supreme  Court  of  Miss. — 
Nov.,  1872. 

11.  Railroad  companies,  like  other  proprietors,  are  not  bound  to 
inclose  their  lands  to  keep  off  cattle.  They  are  to  be  considered  as 
proprietors  of  property,  using  it  for  their  private  gain,  but  not  to  be 
permitted  so  to  use  it  as  to  harm  or  injure  others  unnecessarily,  or  if 
to  be  avoided:    lb, 

12.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  to  employ  skillful  and  prudent  agents 
to  guide  and  control  the  powerful  forces  they  employ  with  vigilance, 
prudence  and  care,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  lives  and  propeity  of 
others.  They  must  use  their  locomotives  with  such  care  and  diligence 
upon  the  road  as  would  be  exerciced  by  a  skilful,  prudent  and  dis- 
creet person,  regarding  his  duty  to  the  company,  and  having  a  proper 
desire  to  avoid  injury  to  property  along  the  road,  and  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed to  danger:     lb. 

13.  Persons  living  contiguous  to  railroads  have  the  same  right  as 
others  in  more  remote  localities  to  turn  their  cattle  upon  the  range. 
But  they  assume  the  risk  of  their  greater  exposure  to  danger:    lb. 

14.  The  only  justification  to  a  railroad  company  for  injury  to  cat- 
tle upon  its  track  is  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  ordinary  and  law- 
ful business,  the  act  could  not  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  such  care, 
pnidence  and  skill  as  a  discreet  man  would  put  forth  to  prevent  or 
avoid  it:     lb. 

15.  The  rate  of  speed  which  may  be  adopted  on  a  raili'Oad,  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  road,  the  usage  of  railroads  generally,  and 
the  amount  of  property  and  passengers  offering  for  transportation. 
The  principle  is  that  the  rate  of  speed  must  be  such  as  is  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  property  and  {xissengcrs  in  their  care.  What- 
ever rate  may  be  adopted,  there  must  be  no  relaxation  of  efforts  to 
protect  cattle  from  injury.  If  the  convenience  and  business  of  the 
public  demanJ  a  rapid  transportation,  railroads  are  not  restrain- 
ed from  meeting  the  requirements  because  the  danger  to  stock  is 
.greater  ^'om  a  fast  train  than  a  slow  one :     /6. 
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CoNsfiNBUAL  Marriage  by  Declaration. 

A  written  declaratioD  of  marriage  de  pnxsenti  signed  by  both  parties 
and  delivered  by  the  man  to  the  woman,  conclusively  establishes  the 
contract. 

Proof  of  Signature  to  the  declaration. — Circumstances  under 
which  it  was  held  that  direct  proof  of  the  wife's  signatui*e  to  the 
declaration  was  unnecessary,  she  possessing  the  document,  and  suing 
upon  the  faitli  of  it  for  a  declarator  of  marriage. 

Promise  Subsequente  Copula. — The  declaration  might  be  regarded 
^as  a  promise  which  when  followed  but  not  preceded  by  copula  consti- 
tutes marriagec     Foster  vs.  Foster,  Scotch  Appeals,  244. 

Detixce. 

Where  a  <feed  t)f  composition  with  creditors  has  been  executed, 
under  the  terms  of  which  certain  persons,  constituted  trustees  under 
the  deed,  are  in  possession  of  the  promissory  notes  given  to  satisfy  the 
amount  agreed  on  as  the  composition,  such  trustees  are,  as  between 
the  parties  to  the  deed,  stakeholders,  and  are  not  the  servants  or 
agents  either  of  the  persons  who  gave  the  notes  or  tjf  the  persons 
who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  deed,  would  be  eotitled  to  receive 
them. 

If^  therefore,  the  person  who  made  the  notes,  and  handed  them 
t)ver  to  the  trustees  to  deal  witli  them  under  the  deed,  should  after- 
wards give  notice  to  the  trustees  not  to  hand  them  over  to  a  particular 
creditor,  the  creditor  can  not  maintain  detinue  against  such  person,  the 
notes  not  being  in  Jiis  possession  either  really  or  constructively:  Lat* 
ter  es.  White,  £  &  I.  Appeal«,  578. 

Ejectment. 

The  service  of  a  notice  to  quit  made  at  the  house  of  the  tenant 
upon  a  person  whose  duty  it  >vould  be  to  deliver  the  notice  to  the  ten* 
ant,  is  sufficient  to  sustain  ejectment,  although  in  fact  the  notice  w*as 
aever  delivered  to  the  tenamit. 
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Tbe  presumption  in  such  a  ca&e  is  that  it  did  reach  the  tenant 
himself. 

In  such  a  case  the  question  is  not  whether  the  servant  performed 
his  duty  in  delivering  it  to  his  master,  hut  whether  the  servant  was 
to  be  considered  as  the  agent  of  the  master  to  receive  the  notice.  If 
he  was,  the  service  of  the  notice  will  effectually  bind  the  master. 

Per  The  lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Hatherley):— The  fact  that  the 
agent  who  received  the  notice  destroyed  it  would  liberate  entirely  the 
person  who  delivered  the  notice,  but  would  not  liberate  the  person 
whose  agent  had  received  and  destroved  it 

Per  Lord  Westbury: — Where  there  has  been  service  of  a  notice  to 
quit  left  at  the  tenant's  house  with  a  servant  of  the  tenant,  such  a  fact 
is  more,  than  presumptive  evidence  of  a  service  on  the  tenant.  The 
landlord's  right  would  otherwise  be  controlled  by  something  to  which 
the  landlord  was  an  utter  stranger. 

Per  Lord  Westbury: — But  even  if  only  presumptive  evidence  of 
the  service,  the  evidence  to  rebut  it  must  be  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
notice  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tenant  at  all. 

T.  lived  in  a  house  where  his  two  sons  and  his  daughter  also  re- 
sided. T.  wns  imbecile.  The  house  was  managed  by  his  daughter, 
the  farming  business  by  his  two  sons.  A  notice  to  quit,  addressed 
to  the  father,  was  served  at  the  house  by  delivery  to  the  daughter. 
She  put  it  on  the  dresser  in  the  kitchen,  and  afterwards  burnt  it.  One 
of  the  sons  knew  of  its  existence,  but  was  not  shewn  to  have  known 
its  exact  terms,  though  he  was  aware  of  its  nature. 

Held,  that  this  was  a  service  sufficient  to  entitle  the  landlord  to 
maintain  ejectment  against  the  father:  Tanham  vs.  Nicholson,  E.  & 
I.  Appeals,  561 

Evidence. 

I 

The  defendant,  after  the  publication  of  a  libel  and  before  the 
action  was  brought,  destroyed  the  letter  containing  the  libellous 
words : 

Held,  that  as  the  defamatory  writing  was  not  in  existence,  second- 
ary evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  by  witnesses  who  heard  it 
read  was  admissible,  but  that  the  actual  words  used  as  laid  in  the  de- 
claration  must  be  proved,  and  not  the  substance  or  impression  the 
\-itnesses  received  of  the  words,  as  otherwise  the  witnesses,  and  not 
tLe  Court  or  jury,  would  be  made  the  judges  of  what  was  a  libel.     . 

Before  the  declaration  was  filed  the  plaintiff  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
teition  to  move  for  a  rule  for  the  production  of  the  letter  containing 
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the  words  of  the  libel  as  set  out  in  the  declaration.  An  affidavit  in 
answer  by  the  defendant  stated  that  he,  the  defendant,  had  destroyed 
the  letter,  but  made  no  objection  to  the  terms  of  the  alleged  libel  «et 
out  in  the  plaintiff  s  affidavit. 

Held,  that  the  plaintiff's  affidavit  being  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
the  production  of  the  letter  was  not  admissible  as  evidence  to  prove 
the  words  of  the  libel:     Rainy  vs.  Bravo,  Privy  Council  Appeals,  287. 

Father's    Power    of    Appointment  under    his   Marriage 

Settlement. 

Where  a  father  was,  by  his  marriage  settlement,  empowered  to 
divide  at  discretion  the  funds  in  which  the  children  had  an  expectant 
interest*. 

Held,  that  he  could  not  deal  or  negotiate  with  them  in  executing 
the  power. 

Per  The  Lord  Chancellor: — A  parent  in  such  a  case  purchasing 
the  interests  of  the  children,  one  of  them  being  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  is  a  transaction  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  protection  which 
the  law  of  every  civilized  country  affords  to  children;  and  would 
not  be  permitted  without  the  fullest  evidence  of  an  intention  author- 
izing it. 

Held,  reversing  the  decree  below,  that  releases  or  discharges 
granted  by  the  children  to  the  father,  in  consideration  of  money  pay- 
ments made  by  him,  formed  no  bar  to  their  subsequent  claims  under 
the  settlement, — such  releases  or  discharges  notwithstanding. 

A  power  may  be  executed  without  any  express  reference  to  it. — 
Per  Lord  Chelmsford: — The  donee  of  a  power  may  execute  it  wi'^- 
out  referring  to  it,  and  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  it,  pro- 
vided the  intention  to  execute  the  power  really  appears. 

Appointments  pro  tanto. — The  power  may  be  exercised  from  time 
to  time  by  several  appointments,  to  suit  convenience  and  promote  ad- 
vantage, as  exigencies  arise,  or  as  expediency  may  suggest. 

Per  Lord  Westbury: — Some  of  the  learned  Judges  of  the  Court 
below  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  power  required  an  execution 
uno  flatu,  once  for  all.  If  that  were  so,  no  appointment  to  a  child, 
though  settled  in  life,  could  take  place  until  all  the  other  children, 
objects  of  the  power,  had  attained  maturity. 

Special  judgment. — Per  Lord  Westbury: — I  am  desirous  that  we 
should  dispose  of  this  case,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  door  ajar  that  may 
be  pushed  open  for  further  litigation:  Cuninghame  vs.  Anstruther. 
Scotch  Appeals,  223. 
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Sale  by  Sample. 

Privileges  and  ObligatioDS  of  the  Purchaser. — The  purchaser  o^ 
goods  by  sample  ought  to  examine  them  without  delay;  and  if  he  find 
that  they  are  not  conformable  to  the  samplC)  he  may  reject  them  and 
rescind  the  contract^  giving  immediate  notice  that  he  does  so^ and  that 
the  goods  are  at  the  risk  and  disposal  of  the  vendor. 

Should  the  vendor  not  acquiesce,  the  purchaser  should  place  the 
goods  in  neutral  custody,  duly  apprising  the  vendor. 

The  purchaser  is  not  entitled  to  hold  by  the  contract  and  ask  for 
other  goods  instead  of  those  to  which  he  objects. 

Where  in  such  a  case  certain  purchasers  had  omitted  to  rescind  the 
contract,  and  neither  returned  nor  offered  to  return  the  goods^  they 
were  held  liable  for  the  price. 

Per  Lord  Chelmsford: — As  I  understand  the  law  of  Scotland,  al- 
though the  goods  have  been  accepted  by  the  purchaser,  yet  if  he  find 
that  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  sample^  he  has  an  absolute  right 
to  return  them.  In  England,  if  goods  are  sold  by  sample,  and  they 
are  delivered,  and  accepted  by  the  purchaser,  he  can  not  return  them; 
but  if  he  has  taken  the  delivery  conditionally,  he  has  a  right  to  keep 
the  goods  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  give  them  a  fair  trial; 
and  if  they  arc  found  not  to  correspond  with  the  sample^  he  is  then 
entitled  to  return  them. 

Per  Lord  Chelmsford; — In  England,  if  a  horse  is  sold  with  a  war- 
ranty of  soundness,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  unsound^  the  purchaser 
can  not  return  the  horse  unless  there  is  a  stipulation  that  if  the  horse 
does  not  answer  to  the  warranty  the  purchaser  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
return  it.  But  in  Scotland,  as  I  understand  the  law  of  thatcountry, 
there  would  be  an  absolute  right  to  return  the  horse  upon  the  di^ 
covery  of  its  unsoundness,,  without  any  specific  stipulation  to  that 
ffect;    Couaton  vs^  Chapman,  Scotch  Appeals,  250» 
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[Equity  Series.] 


Advancement. 

A  testator  gave  to  three  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  John  and  Peter, 
legacies  of  £500  each,  and  to  his  daughter  £200,  and  directed  that 
neither  of  his  sons  to  whom  he  should  have  advanced  any  sums  of 
money  in  his  lifetime  should  be  entitled  to  receive  his  said  legacy 
of  £'00  without  bringing  such  sums  into  hotchpot.  The  residue 
of  his  property  he  divided  between  his  four  sons,  Charlos,  Thomas, 
John  and  Peter,  and  his  daughter.  The  testator  had  advanced  to 
Charles,  at  different  periods  before  the  date  of  his  will,  £oOO> 
£170  and  £58,  and  to  Thomas,  alter  the  date  of  his  will,  £500 
and  £380. 

Held,  that  the  advances  to  Charles  should  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count  against  him,  but  that  the  £500  to  Thomas  was  a  satisfaction 
of  his  legacy,  and  the  £3^'0,  being  advanced  after  the  date  of  the 
will,  must  be  deducted  from  nis  share  of  the  residue:  In  re  Peacock's 
Estate,  V.-C.  M  236. 

Administration  Suit. 

Proceeds  of  Testator's  Estate  in  Court. — Specialty  and  Simple 
Contract  Creditors — Devisees  and  Executrixes— Right  of  Retainer. — 

A  testator  died  leaving  a  deficient  estate,  his  wife  and  daughter  be- 
ing executrixes. 

The  wife  having  real  estate  settled  on  her  for  life,  with  a  general 
power  of  appointment,  had  appointed  it  as  collateral  security  for  a 
mortgage  debt  of  the  testator.  This  debt  had  not  been  paid  at  the 
date  of  the  decree. 

Held,  that  the  right  of  the  widow  as  surety  to  be  indemnified 
created  a  simple  contract  debt  only,  and  did  not  entitle  her  to  retain 
as  against  specialty  creditors. 

The  daughter  was  absolutely  entitled  under  a  settlement,  subject 
to  the  testator's  life  interest,  to  funds  out  of  which  the  trustees  had 
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])ower  to  advance  £2,000  to  the  testator  on  his  bond,  which  they  did 
They  afterwards  made  large  further  advances  to  hira  on  promissory 
notes. 

Held,  that  the  daughter  had  a  right  to  retain  ao  against  specialty 
creditors  the  £2,000  and  interest  from  testator's  death,  but  not  the 
subsequent  advances. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  Henderson  vs,  Dodds  (1)  in  regard  to  costs, 
followed:     Ferguson  vs.  Gibson,  379,  V.-C.  W. 

Appointment  by  Residuary  Gift. 

By  a  settlement  dated  the  6th  of  January,  1858,  the  settlor  de- 
clared that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  held  on  trust 'as  he  should  by 
deed  or  will  appoint,  and  in  default  of  appointment  in  trust  as  therein 
mentioned.  A  will  made  bv  the  settlor  five  weeks  before  the  settle- 
ment  contained  a  general  residuary  bequest: 

Held,  That  although  a  general  residuary  bequest  would  operate  as 
an  execution  of  a  power  in  a  subsequent  Settlement,  still  the  Court 
had  power  in  construing  both  instruments  to  consider  the  surround- 
ing circumstances,  which  showed  that  the  settlor  never  intended  the 
settlement  to  be  revoked  by  a  prior  will;  and  that  consequently 
the  will  was  not  an  execution  of  the  power:  In  re  Ruding's  Settle- 
ment, V.-C.  M.,  266. 

Bankers'  Account. 

A  wife  being  executrix  of  her  father,  paid  the  moneys  she  received 
into  a  bank  in  her  own  name  as  such  executrix.  The  husband,  it 
was  alleged,  sometimes  paid  in  money  to  this  account,  and  the  wife 
paid  cheques  to  her  husband's  creditors.  The  account  remained  for 
six  years,  when  the  husband  died,  and  the  wife  died  shortly  after- 
wards: 

Held,  That  if  the  money,  or  any  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  husband, 
he  had  shown  an  intention  of  making  a  gift  of  it  to  his  wife,  and  it 
constituted  p.irt  of  her  estate  at  the  husband's  deith:  Lloyd  vs.  Pughe, 
V.-C.  M.,  241. 

CONSTKUCTION. 

Deficiency  of  Personal  Estate— Marshalling — Legacy  and  Real 
Estate — Court  of  Appeal — Erroneous  Decision. — Where  a  previous 
decision,  even  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  is  clearly  based  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension, the  Court  is  not  bound  to  follow  it. 

A  testator,  after  giving  a  pecuniary  legacy,  devised  his  real  estate 
to  other  persons  than  the  legatee,  not  charging  it  with  his  debts. 
There  being  a  deficiency  of  personal  estate  for  payment  of  debts: 
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Held,  That  the  real  estate  was  not  bound  to  contribute  rateably 
with  the  legacy  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Hensman  vs.  Freyer  (1)  not 
fallowed:  Dugdale  vs,  Dugdale,  V.-C.  M.,  234. 

Construction  of  Will. 

Death  of  Original  Legatee  before  Date  of  Will — Substitutionary 
Gift  to  Children. — A  testator  bequeathed  to  his  sister  Susan  all  the 
proj>erty  he  might  die  possessed  of  for  life,  and  after  her  decease,  he 
desired  the  property  to  be  equally  divided  among  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  should  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  die  (leaving  issue) 
during  the  life-time  of  his  sister  Susan,  the  share  which  would  have 
been  theirs  to  be  equally  divided  among  their  children: 

Held,  That  the  children  of  a  brother  who  died  fifteen  years  before 
the  date  of  the  will,  were  entitled  to  take  the  share  of  their  deceased 
parent.  In  re  Potter's  Trust  (2)  followed:  Adams  vs,  Adams,  V.- 
C.  M.,  246. 

Construction. 

It  is  not  a  mere  canon  of  English  municipal  law,  but  a  great  and 
broad  principle,  which  must  be  taken  (in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary)  as  part  of  any  given  system  of  jurisprudence,  that  the  gov- 
erning body  of  a  corporation  which  is  a  trading  partnership — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  ultimate  authority  within  the  society  itself — cannot,  in  gen- 
eral, use  the  funds  of  the  community  for  any  purpose  other  than 
those  for  which  they  were  contributed.  Therefore  the  special  powers 
given  to  such  ultimate  authority — whether  it  be  the  directors,  or  a 
general  council,  or  a  majority  at  a  general  meeting,  by  the  statutes 
or  other  constituent  documents  of  the  association  (however  absolute 
in  terms) — are  always  to  be  construed  as  subject  to  a  paramount  and 
inherent  restriction  that  they  are  to  be  exercised  in  subjection  to  the 
special  purposes  of  the  original  bond  of  association:  Pickering  vs. 
Stephenson,  V.-C.  W.,  322. 

Estate  for  Life  or  in  Tail. 

A  testator  devised  a  freehold  estate  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  permit 
his  son,  G.  A.,  and  his  assigns  to  receive  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits 
during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  upon  trust  to  permit  the  first  son 
of  G.  A.  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  to  receive  the  rents,  &c.,  du- 
ring their  respective  lives  severally  and  successively  in  tail  male: 

Heldj  That  the  first  son  of  G.  A.  took  an  estate  tail  in  the  prop- 
erty, and  not  merely  a  life  estate:  Hugo  vs.  Williams,  V.-C.  M.,  224. 
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Executor  de  sok  Tort. 

A  bill  by  a  creditor  to  administpr  the  estate  of  a  testator  alleged 
that  the  testator  by  his  will  gave  to  his  wife,  the  defendant,  the 
use  for  her  life  of  half  his  estate,  and  appointed  her  guardian  of  bis 
children;  that  administration  with  the  will  annexed  had  been  granted 
to  the  defendant,  who  was  ''the  only  legal  personal  representative 
and  also  heir  of  the  undisposed  of  moveables  and  immoveables,"  and 
that  she  had  received  and  entered  into  possession  of  all  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  the  deceased: 

Plea,  That  the  defendant  was  not,  nor  had  ever  been,  administra- 
trix with  will  annexed,  or  legal  personal  representative  of  the  de- 
ceased: 

Held,  That  if  the  defendant  was  not  administratrix,  she  was  ex- 
ecutrix de  son  tort^  and  the  bill  could  be  sustained.  Plea  ordered  to 
stand  for  an  answer,  with  liberty  to  except:  Rayner  vs.  Koehlcr,  V.- 
C.  M.,  262. 

Executor  Taking  Beneficially. 

A  testator  appointed  two  of  his  sons  executors,  and  gave  various 
legacies,  but  made  no  residuary  bequest.  By  a  codicil  he  directed 
his  two  executors  and  three  (if  his  principal  legatees  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses attending  the  proving  of  his  will,  and  administration  and 
winding  up  of  his  estate,  in  equal  proportion,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  property  they  derived  under  his  will  and  codicil,  it  being 
his  express  desire  that  no  part  of  such  expenses  should  be  borne  by 
the  residuary  legatees,  but  Ihat  they  should  receive  the  residue  free 
of  all  diductions  for  expenses: 

Held,  That  the  appointment  of  executors  had  no  operation  as  to 
the  beneficial  disposition  of  the  residue;  and  that  being  undisposed 
of  by  the  will,  the  codicil  left  the  matter  in  the  same  position,  and 
there  was  an  intestacy  as  to  the  residue:  Travers  vs.  Travers,  V.-C. 
M.,  275. 

Hospital. 

Gift  by  will  to  the  Kent  County  Hospital.  There  being  no  hos- 
pital having  precisely  that  name: 

Held,  That  a  general  hospital  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  in- 
tended, and  the  Kent  County  Ophthalmic  Hospital  could  not  take 
the  legacy,  and  that  it  must  be  divided  between  two  hospitals;  viz-" 
the  Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital  and  the  West  Kent  General  Hos- 
pital, which  together  supplied  the  place  of  a  general  county  hospital: 
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In  re  Alchin's  Trusts;  Ex  parte  Furley;  Ex  parte  Earl  Romney, 
V.-C.  M.  230. 

Infants. 

Reversionary  Interest — Scheme  for  Maintenance. — The  Court  has 
jurisdiction  to  charge  reversionary  property  of  infants  with  money 
required  for  their  maintenance,  even  where  some  of  the  infants  for 
whose  benefit  the  money,  is  raised  may  not  ultimately  become  entitled 
in  possession  to  the  property  charged.  A  security  for  this  purpose 
approved,  with  a  provision  for  restoring  the  money  by  means  of  an 

insurance  against  the  contingency:  DeWitter*.  Palin,  V.-C.  M.,  251 

• 
Remoteness. 

Testator,  by  will  made  in  1821,  after  a  gift  of  leaseholds  to  his 
daughter  E.,  gave  all  the  remainder  of  his  property  whatsoever  to 
his  wife  D.,  the  income  to  her  for  life,  and  at  her  death  unto  E.,  for 
her  own  benefit  and  her  children,  or  one  only  child  if  she  should 
have  any  (ail  that  was  given  to  E.  being  for  her  own  benefit,  and 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  debts,  control,  or  disposition  of  any  husband 
she  might  marry);  but  if  E.  should  die  without  issue  the  leaseholds 
were  to  be  enjoyed  by  D.  for  life,  and  at  her  death  to  his  sister  S.  for 
her  life,  and  at  her  death,  together  with  all  that  was  left  to  D.  for 
her  life,  to  be  equally  divided  between  all  the  grandchildren  of  8. 

E.  died  without  having  had  a  child: 

Held,  That  E.  was  entitled  absolutely  both  to  the  leasehold  spe- 
cifically bequeathed  to  her  and  to  the  residue  given  subject  to  D.'s 
life  interest,  and  that  the  limitations  over,  if  E.  '^should  die  without 
issue,"  were  void  for  remoteness:  Fisher  vs.  Webster,  V.-C.  B.,  283. 

Renewable  Leaseholds. 

In  1805  a  lessee  for  lives,  with  proviso  for  renewal,  charged  the 
hereditaments  (subject  to  his  own  life-interest  in  part)  with  £1,500, 
and,  subject  thereto,  conveyed  the  premises  in  trust  for  his  son,  W. 
W.  T.,  the  testator  in  the  cause.  In  1811  W.  W.  T.  settled  the 
premises,  subject  to  the  life-interest  in  part,  and  as  to  the  whole 
charged  with  the  £1,500,  on  himself,  his  wife,  and  eldest  son;  and 
further  charged  the  same  with  £2,000  for  his  younger  children.  In 
1815,  the  tenant  for  life  having  died,  W.  W.  T.  executed  deeds  re- 
citing (erroneously)  that  the  whole  of  the  £1,500  charges  had  been 
paid  off,  and  taking  from  the  trustee  (in  breach  of  trust)  a  convey- 
ance of  the  hereditaments,  to  himself  absolutely,  freed  from  the 
£1,500  charges;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  this  deed  was  ever 
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acted  on.  Id  1818,  the  ceduis  que  vie  having  all  died,  W.  W.  T.  ob« 
taineJ  a  renewal  of  the  lease,  but  without  prejudice  to  a  question 
whether  the  lessee  had  not  lost  the  right  of  compelling  a  renewal. 
In  1819  W.  W.  T.  purchased  the  reversion  in  fee  of  the  leaseholds, 
the  latter  not  being  merged.  In  1838  W.  W.  T.  was  party  to  a  deed 
whereby  he  recited  that  he  had  paid  £1,200,  part  of  the  £1,500,  but 
that  when  he  did  so,  he  did  not  intend  that  the  same  should  sink 
into  or  be  extinguished  in  the  premises.  In  1845  he  appropriated 
the  remaining  £300  to  himself  as  part  of  his  share  in  the  estate  of 
the  cestui  que  trust  thereof ,  who  had  died.  By  his  will,  after  reciting 
to  the  like  effect,  he  devised  the  hereditaments  comprised  in  the  deed 
of  1805,  subject  to  all  such  incumbrances  as  the  same  might  at  his 
decease  be  subject  to,  and  from  the  payment  of  which  he  exonerated 
his  personal  estate,  to  his  son  T.  T.  absolutely,  subject  to  a  further 
charge. 

W.  W.  T.  died  in  1859.  T.  T.  entered  into  possession  and  dis- 
puted his  liability  to  pay  either  the  £1,500  or  the  £2,000,  but  paid 
interest  up  to  1869: 

Held,  That  the  charges  paid  off  were  kept  alive  for  the  benefit  of 
W.  W.  T.'s  personal  estate; 

Held,  also,  that  the  renewed  lease  of  1818  was  subject  to  the 
charges; 

Held,  also,  that  the  reversion  in  fee,  purchased  in  1819,  was  sub- 
ject to  the  charges; 

Held,  further,  that  if  the  reversion  had  not  been  so  charged,  T.  T. 
could  not  have  availed  himself  of  the  devise  without  giving  effect 
to  the  testator^s  intention. 

W.  W.  T.  having,  in  1845,  mortgaged  the  hereditaments  com- 
prised in  the  deed  of  1805: 

Held,  That,  if  the  above  sums  had  been  charged  on  the  leasehold 
only,  and  not  on  the  reversion,  the  mortgagees  must  have  had  recourse 
to  the  reversion  first,  on  the  principle  of  Barnes  vs.  Eacster  (1  Y.  & 
C.  Ch.  401.)     Trumper  vs.  Trumper,  V.-C.  B.,  295. 

VoLu^'TARY  Settlement. 

A  voluntary  settlement  should  contain  a  power  of  revocation;  if  it 
does  not,  the  parties  who  rely  upon  it  must  prove  that  the  settlor  was 
properly  advised  when  he  executed  it,  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  effect  of  omitting  the  power,  and  that  he  intended  it  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  settlement.  If  that  is  not  established,  and  the  court 
sees,  from  the  surrounding  circumstances,  that  the  settlor  believed 
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the  instrument  to  be  revocable,  it  will,  even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
twenty  years  and  the  death  of  the  settlor,  interfere  and  give  relief 
against  it:     Hall  vs.  Hall;  V.-C.  W.,  365. 

Wife's  Equity  to  a  Settlement, 

The  plaintiflF  filed  a  bill  to  establish  her  equity  to  a  settlemrnt  of 
£6,000,  which  accrued  to  her  absolutely  during  her  coverture.  The 
husband,  on  the  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1862,  gave  up  an  in- 
come of  £100  a  year  at  the  desire  of  his  wife,  but  he  had  no  property 
and  made  no  settlement.  Subsequently  to  the  marriage,  sums  amount- 
ing to  £56,000  consols  were  settled  by  the  wife's  mother  and  relatives 
upon  her  for  life  for  her  separate  use,  with  remainder  as  to  £200  a 
year  for  her  husband  for  life,  and  subject  thereto  for  their  children. 
From  1862  she  allowed  her  husband  £100  a  year  till  1865,  when  he 
left  her,  and  they  had  not  since  resided  together.  In  1870  the  wife 
agreed,  under  pressure  of  a  suit  by  the  husband  for  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights,  to  allow  him  £300  per  annum.  She  had  saved  out 
of  her  income  £1,000  a  year  for  six  years.  There  were  two  children, 
who  were  supported  by  the  wife: 

Held,  That  the  wife  being  amply  provided  for,  and  there  being  no 
proof  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  court  would  not 
interfere  with  his  marital  rights,  and  bill  dismissed  with  costs:  Gia- 
coraetti  vs.  Prodgers,  V.-C.  M.,  253. 

Winding  Up. 

Contributory — Director's  Qualification. — Articles  of  association 
provided  that  no  pen-on  should  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  director 
unless  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  should  hold  twenty-five 
shares.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1867,  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany were  appointed,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to  allot 
twenty-five  shares  to  each  of  the  persons  named  as  directors.  A.,  one 
of  these  persons,  had  consented  to  act  as  director;  but  in  ignorance, 
as  he  stated,  that  any  shares  had  been  allotted  to  him,  and  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  necessary  qualification  was  twenty  £25 
shares,  and  not  twenty-five  £20  shares,  applied  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1867,  for  twenty  shares,  which  were  allotted  to  him.  He  attended 
meetings  and  continued  to  act  as  director  until  October,  1867,  shortly 
after  which  the  company  was  ordered  to  be  wound  up: 

Held,  That  he  was  liable,  not  only  for  the  twenty  shares  for  which 
he  bad  applied  on  the  1st  of  March,  but  also  for  the  twenty-five 
which  were  allotted  to  him  as  his  director's  qualification,  pursuant  to 
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the  articles  of  association^  on  the  14th  of  February,  1867:    In  re 
British  and  American  Telegraph  Co.,  Fowler's  Case,  V.-C.  B,,  316. 

Will. 

Gift  of  Residue  to  Legatees  named,  and  to  their  Executors,  Ad- 
ministrators, and  Assigns — ^Declaration  that  the  Shares  should  be 
vested  on  Execution  of  Will — Death  of  Legatee  before  Testator — 
Lapse. — Testator  gave,  by  will,  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  trustees 
to  pay  and  transfer  the  same  unto  seven  legatees  named,  in  equal 
shares  as  tenants  in  common,  and  their  respective  executors,  aduiin- 
istrators,  and  assigns,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  same  accordingly; 
and  he  declared  that  such  shares  should  be  vested  interests  in  each 
legatee  immediately  upon  the  execution  thereof,  and  that  the  shares 
of  the  married  women  should  be  for  their  separate  use: 

Held,  on  demurrer,  that  the  share  of  one  of  the  legatees— a  mar- 
ried woman — who  died  after  the  date  of  the  will  but  before  the  tes- 
tator, did  not  belong  to  her  husband,  her  legal  personal  representa* 
tive,  but  that  it  had  lapsed :   Browne  vs.  Hope,  V.-C.  W.,  343, 
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[Common  Law  Sekies.] 


Arbitrator. 

Broker  made  Referee  to  determine  whether  or  not  Goods  are  of 
the  Quality  contracted  for. — The  defendant,  as  broker,  made  a  con- 
tract for  the  plaintiff,  the  seller,  as  follows:  "Oct.  26,  1869.  Sold  by 
order  and  for  account  of  Mr.  D.  P.,  to  my  principals,  Messrs.  S.  H.  & 
Son,  to  arrive,  500  tons  black  Smyrna  raisins — 1869  growth — fair  aver- 
age quality  in  opinion  of  selling  broker — to  be  delivered  here  in 
London  @  22s.  per  cwt. — D.  pd. — Shipment  November  or  December, 
1869,^'  &c.: 

Held,  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber, — affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas, — that  the  defendant  was  employed  as  a  sort 
of  arbitrator  to  determine  between  the  parties  any  difference  which 
might  arise  as  to  the  quality  of  the  raisins  tendered  in  fulfilment  of 
the  contract;  and,  consequently,  that  he  was  not  liable  to  an  action 
for  failing  to  exercise  reasonable  care  and  skill  in  coming  to  a  de^ 
cision, — ^he  having  acted  borm  fide  and  to  the  best  of  his  judgment: 
Pappa  f)8.  Rose,  C.P.  (Ex.  Ch.)  626. 

Bottomry, 

Bond  given  to  procure  release  of  British  Vessel  under  arrest  at  a 
Foreign  Port  not  upheld. — In  1867  an  English  vessel,  then  at  Monte 
Video,  was  chartered  by  W.  to  proceed  with  cargo  to  certain  ports  in 
South  America.  She  took  in  the  agreed  cargo,  and  sailed  according 
to  orders,  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  of  the  ports  of  discharge 
named  in  the  charter.  A  portion  of  the  cargo  was  delivered,  but  the 
master  failing  to  obtain  any  directions  for  the  discharge  of  the  residue^ 
after  considerable  delay  and  after  notice  to  the  consignee,  sold  it  to 
defray  expenses.  The  vessel,  after  having  been  several  other  voyages 
arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1868,  and  procured  a  charter  to  an  En- 
glish port.  After  this  last-mentioned  charter  had  been  enteral  into, 
W.  instituted  legal  proceedings  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  recover  damages 
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for  the  non-delivery  of  the  cargo  shipped  by  hira,  and  caused  the 
vessel  to  be  arrested  for  the  damages  so  claimed:  The  arrest  was 
under  process  valid  according  to  the  law  in  force  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
By  the  advice  of  the  British  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  master 
agreed  with  W.  to  compromise  the  dispute  by  giving  to  W.  a  bottomry 
bond  for  a  sum  of  money  considerably  less  than  the  amount  claimed 
by  him.     The  bond  was  given,  and  the  vessel  was  released. 

In  a  suit  instituted  on  behalf  of  W.  and  his  partner  in  trade 
against  the  vessel  after  her  safe  arrival  home  to  enforce  the  bond : 

Held,  That  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bond  was  given 
rendered  it  incapable  of  being  enforced:  The  Ida,  542,  A.  &  E. 

« 

Covenant  not  to  Assign. 

Lease — Partners. — A.  and  B.,  partners  in  trade,  were  assignees  of 
a  lease  which  contained  a  covenant  by  the  lessee,  for  himself  and  his 
assigns,  that  he  would  not,  neither  should  his  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  assigns,  assign  the  demised  premises  without  tic  consent  in 
writing  of  the  lessor.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  A.  as- 
signed all  his  interest  in  the  premises  to  B.: 

Held,  A  breach  of  the  covenant :    Varley  vs.  Coppard,  C.P.,  505. 

Innkeeper. 

Lien  on  Goods  belonging  to  third  Person — What  Goods  subject  to 
the  Lien. — B.  went  to  the  defendant's  hotel  and  took  with  him,  as 
his  own,  a  pianoforte  which  he  had  hired  of  plaintiff.  B.  having  re- 
mained at  the  hotel  several  weeks  left  in  debt  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing;  and  defendant  claimed  to  detain  the  piano  as  against  the  plaintiff 
in  exercise  of  his  lien  as  innkeeper: 

Held,  That,  as  defendant  had  received  the  piano  as  part  of  the 
goods  of  his  guest,  he  had  a  lien  upon  it:   Threfall  vs.  Borwick,  ^ 

Q.B.,  711. 

Marine  Insurance. 

Construction  of  Policy  on  Freight — "From  B.  Island  to  Port  of 
Discharge,  the  Insurance  on  said  Freight  beginning  from  the  loading 
of  said  Vessel." — The  plaintiffs  caused  themselves  to  be  insured  with 
the  defendants,  "lost  or  not  lost,  in  £500,  upon  the  freight  payable 
to  them  in  respect  of  this  present  voyage  to  be  performed  by  the 
vessel  Napier  from  Baker's  Island  to  a  port  of  discharge  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  insurance  on  the  said  freight  beginning  from 
the  loading  of  the  said  vessel.     Being  a  re-insurance  to  be  paid  as  on 
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original  policy."  The  plaintiffs  had  underwritten  a  policy  on  char- 
tered freight  of  a  cargo  of  guano,  from  Baker's  Island,  while  there, 
and  thence  to  a  port  in  England.  The  vessel  arrived  at  Baker's 
Island,  and  had  taken  in  two-thirds  of  her  cargo,  a  full  cargo  being 
ready,  when  she  was  wrecked.  The  plaintiffs,  having  paid  upon  a 
total  loss,  sought  to  recover  it  from  defendants: 

Held,  That  the  risk  had  not  attached. — By  Blackburn,  J.,  on  the 
ground  that  the  clause,  "the  insurance  on  the  said  freight  beginning 
from  the  loading  of  the  said  vessel,"  did  not  extend  the  insumuce 
beyond  the  other  part,  "from  Baker's  Island,"  but  only  shewed  that 
defendants  did  not  intend  to  be  liable  unless  the  goods  were  on  board. 
— By  Mellor  and  Lush,  JJ.,  on  the  ground,  that  the  later  words  did 
extend  the  previous  clause  and  made  the  risk  begin  earlier,  but  that 
"from  the  loading"  meant  from  the  completion  of  the  loading: 
Jones  vs.  The  Neptune  Murine  Insurance  Company,  Q.B.,  702. 

Salvage. 

Kights  of  Owners  of  Salving  Vessel  to  Salvage  Reward  in  a  case 
where  some  of  them  were  also  Owners  of  the  Vessel  which  occasioned 
the  Mischief. — By  the  improper  navigaticn  of  a  steam-tug  B.,  a 
vessel  at  anchor  was  sent  adriit  and  placed  in  jeopardy.  A  steam- 
tug,  W.,  rendered  assistance  to  the  drifting  vessel: 

Held,  That  the  owners  of  the  W.  were  entitled  to  recover  salvage 
reward  for  the  services  rendered,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them 
were  also  owners  of  the  vessel  which  occasioned  the  mischief:  The 
Glengaber,  534,  A.  &  E. 

2.  Services  rendered  on  the  High  Seas  by  putting  two  of  the  Crew 
of  a  Ship  on  board  a  Vessel  in  distress  for  want  of  Hands — Right 
of  Owners,  Master,  and  Crew  to  participate  in  Salvage  Reward. — A 
ship  fell  in  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  winter  season,  with  a  brig  in  dis- 
tress for  want  of  sufficient  hands  to  work  her.  The  master  of  the 
ship  sent  two  of  his  crew,  who  had  volunteered  to  go,  on  board  the 
brig,  and  by  their  assistance  the  brig  was  navigated  safely  into  a 
British  port.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  two  men  the 
ship  was  exposed  to  risk,  and  the  remainder  of  her  crew  had  to  un- 
dergo extra  labor: 

Held,  That  not  only  the  two  men  who  went  on  board  the  brig, 
but  the  master  and  owners  of  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  of 
the  ship,  were  entitled  to  salvage  reward  for  the  services  rendered : 
The  Charles,  536,  A.  &  E. 

VOL.  II. — NO.   I.— 11. 
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Will. 

(General  Intent — Estate  to  be  Enjoyed  by  one  Person — ^'^AU  and 
every  other  the  Issue  of  my  body'^ — "Other  the  Issue" — Words  of 
exclusion  or  completion — "  For  default  of  fluch  Issue." — A  testator 
devised  his  hereditaments  to  his  son  for  life,  with  remainder  to  F., 
his  son's  eldest  son,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  first  and  other 
sons  of  F.  successively  in  tail  male;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to 
R.,  the  second  son  of  his  son,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  first  and 
other  sons  of  R.  successively  in  tail  male;  and  for  default  of  such  issue, 
to  the  third,  fourth,  and  other  sons  of  his  son  thereafter  to  be  born  suc- 
cessively ia  tail  male;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  bin  daughter 
I.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  her  first  and  other  sons  in  tail  male; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  his  granddaughter  E.  for  life,  vnth. 
remainder  to  her  first  and  other  sons  in  tail  male;  and  for  default  of 
such  is?ue,  to  his  granddaughter  J.  ior  life,  with  remainder  to  her 
first  and  other  sons  successively  in  tail  male;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue  to  his  granddaughter  S.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  her  first  and 
other  sons  successively  in  tail  male;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to 
all  and  every  the  fourth  and  fifth  and  other  daughter  or  daughters  of 
his  sou  successively,  and  in  remainder  one  after  another  and  to  the 
heirs  male  of  their  bodies;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  "  to  the  use 
and  behoof  of  all  and  every  other  the  issue  of  my  body;"  and  for 
dofanlt  of  such  issue,  to  his  right  heirs.  The  will  also  contained  a 
wish  that  the  estates  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  one  person, 
and  should  not  be  disjxrrsed,  and  a  provision  that  any  female  who  in- 
herited should  with  her  husband  (if  married)  assume  the  testator's 
name  and  arms  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  estates.  A  mu- 
niment box  was  directed  to  go  to  the  person  entitled  from  time  to 
time  to  the  estates: 

Held,  1st,  that  the  words  "issue  of  my  body"  in  the  penultimate 
limitation  were  to  be  read  in  the  same  sense  as  "heirs  of  my  body;" 
2ndly,  that,  having  regard  to  the  whole  will,  that  devise  could  not 
be  read  as  giving  the  estate  per  capita  in  joint-tenancy  to  all  who 
came  within  the  class  at  the  time  the  estates  vested  in  possession ; 
.*}rdly,  that  the  words  "all  and  every"  did  not  import  that  all  were 
to  take  at  the  same  time,  but  were  satisfied  by  all  taking  in  success- 
ion; and  4thly,  (Bramwell,  B.,  dissentiate,)  that  the  word  "other" 
was  to  be  read  not  as  a  word  of  exclusion,  but  of  completion ;  and 
that,  upon  these  principles  of  construction,  there  was,  by  virtue  of 
the  penultimate  limitation,  a  vested  remainder  at  the  death  of  the 
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testator  in  tail  general  to  which  his  son  th6n  became  entitled. — This 
remainder  descended  to  F.,  who  duly  executed  a  disentailing  deed. 
He  devised  the  estate  to  the  defendant's  father,  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  the  defendant.  In  actions  of  ejectment  by  {)erson4 
claiming  as  issue  of  the  body  of  the  testator  as  joint  tenants  per 
capita  at  the  time  the  estates  vested  in  possession,  by  the  heiress 
in  tail  general  of  the  testator  at  the  same  period,  by  the  heir  of 
the  survivor  of  all  the  issue  of  the  testator  living  at  his  death  (other 
than  these  included  in  the  particular  limitations),  and  by  the  heir 
in  tail  of  the  testator  at  his  death,  those  being  exchided  who  came 
xvtthin  the  particular  limitations: 

Held,  That  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  judgment. — Mandeville's 
Case  (Co.  Litt.  26  b)  considered:  Allgood  vs.  Blake,  Ex.,  339. 
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Digest  of  Recent  Unreported  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Tennessee,  April  Term,  1872. 


Bills  and  Notes. 

Due  course  of  trade. — Dumont  agreed  with  the  defendants  to  build 
for  then:  a  boat  according  to  certain  specifications.  At  the  same  time 
he  agreed  with  the  plaintiffs  for  iron  and  other  materials  wanted  for 
the  construction  of  the  boat,  and  in  payment  for  these  plaintiffs  were  to 
take  notes  of  defendants,  to  be  executed  on  the  delivery  of  the  boat. 
The  boat  was  built,  tried  and  delivered,  and  the  notes  executed  and 
delivered  to  Dumont  and  by  him  to  plaintiffs  before  due.  Aft^r  fur- 
ther trial  alterations  in  the  boat  were  found  necessary  arising  out  of 
departures  from  the  original  plan. 

Held,  that  the  cost  of  these  should  be  set  off  against  the  notes  in 
hands  of  the  plaintiff:  Gaylord  va.  M.  &  A.  R.  Packet  Co. 

Factor. 

1.  Advances. — A  factor  who  has  made  advances  on  goods  is  bound 
to  sell  if  instructed,  provided  the  sale  if  made  will  pay  his  ad- 
vances.    Otherwise  he  may  exercise  a  discretion:     Blair  vs.  Child. 

2.  A  factor  may  pledge  goods  to  the  extent  of  the  advances  he  has 
made  upon  them:     lb, 

3.  If  he  do  so  but  reserve  the  same  right  to  control  the  sale  as  he 
would  have  in  the  absence  of  the  pledge  he  is  held  to  the  exercise  of 
the  same  diligence  and  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  obey  instruc- 
tions as  before:  lb. 

Fraudulent  Conveyance. 

1.  A  trust  deed  on  a  stock  of  liquors,  &c.,  which  permits  the  owner 
to  use  it  in  trade  and  sell  and  dispose  of  it  as  before  is  fraudulent 
and  void:     Ebbert  vs,  Tenn.Nat.  Bank. 

2.  A  deed  fraudulent  as  to  existing  crecHtors  is  void  as  to  subse- 
quent creditors:  lb. 

Illegal  Contract. 

1.  Corpo.ation — A  note  made  upon  a  loan  of  money  by  the 
lirecticn  of  a  bank  ic  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  enabling   him  to 
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make  arras  under  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Tennessee,  then  fight- 
ing in  aid  of  the  Confederate  cause,  the  stockholders  and  owners  being 
mostly  in  the  Federal  lines  and  on  the  Federal  side,  may  be  recov- 
ered, it  not  appearing  that  the  directory  were  actuated  by  the  mo- 
tive of  giving  aid  to  the  Confederates:     Planters'  Bank  vs,  Jones. 

2.  To  charge  a  corporation  with  illegal  conduct  there  must  be  evi- 
dence of  the  illegal  purpose  in  a  corporate  act  not  merely  in  the  de- 
clarations of  individual  directors:  lb. 

Innkeeper. 

1.  Charge  of  Court — A  charge  which  it  seems  probable  is  misstated 
in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  must  be  read  as  found,  though  in  contra- 
diction to  another  part  of  the  charge:     Greenwood  vs.  Robbins. 

2.  A  charge  that  if  an  innkeeper  furnishes  a  guest  with  the  pro- 
per appliances  against  robbery,  such  as  locks,  bolts,  &c.,  of  which  the 
guest  avails  himself,  the  innkeeper  is  discharged,  is  erroneous,  though 
the  court  charged  also  that  the  innkeeper  was  liable  for  any  loss  sus- 
tained unless  from  the  act  of  God  or  public  enemy  or  the  neg  ect  or 
fault  of  the  guest:     76. 

Insurance. 

1.  An  agent  of  an  insurance  company  instructed  only  to  deliver 
policies  upon  payment  of  cash  part  (3-5)  of  premitim  in  cash,  de- 
livered policy  and  took  note  of  E.  J.  B.  whose  life  was  insured. 
The  policy  acknowledged  payment  from  plaintiff,  wife  of  E.  J.  B. 
Another  agent  succeding,  took  draft  of  E.  J.  B.,  which  was  not  paid 
but  surrendered,  and  a  note  taken  of  E.  J.  B.  payable  to  the  company, 
to  bear  eight  per  cent,  interest,  after  maturity,  until  paid.'  This  was 
never  paid  and  E.  J.  B.  expressed  his  inability  to  pay.  Company 
reinsured  for  one  half.  Application  provided  that  the  policy 
should  not  be  binding  until  the  amount  of  premium  had  been  received 
during  life-time  of  the  assured. 

Held,  1st.  That  the  agent  was  a  general  agent  and  the  company  was 
bound  bv  his  act. 

2d.  Admissions  of  E.  J.  B.  after  delivery  of  policy  could  not  bind 
the  wife. 

3d.  The  company  is  estopped  by  the  recital  of  payment,  from 
denying  the  receipt  so  as  to  impeach  the  validity  of  the  forfeiture. 

4th.  No  subsequent  contract  of  E.  J.  B.  for  surrender  of  the  policy 
or  for  forfeiture  on  failure  to  pay  his  note  or  draft  would  affect  the 
right  of  the  wife. 
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2.  A  written  application  concluding  with  a  stipulation  that  any 
untrue  or  fraudulent  answers,  or  any  suppression  of  facts  in  regard 
to  the  party's  health  will  render  the  policy  null  and  void,  &c.,  does 
not  operate  as  a  warranty  but  a  representation:  Booker  vs*  S.  L. 
Ins.  Co. 

3.  The  materiality  of  the  statements  will  control  their  effect  and 
only  such  as  are  material  to  the  risk  will  have  the  effect  if  false  to 
avoid  the  policy:     lb, 

4.  Where  a  forfeiture  is  insisted  on  it  is  necessary  for  the  proof  on 
which  it  is  claimed  to  be  clear  and  full,  and  affirmative:    lb, 

5.  Partnership. — The  surviving  partners  of  a  firm  have  no  claim 
upon  the  insurance  money  derived  from  the  life  policy  of  a  deceased 
partner,  who  has  paid  the  premium  out  of  firm  assets,  charging  the 
sum  to  himself  on  the  firm  books,  and  taking  the  policy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  sister,  not  even  a  lien  for  amount  taken  to  pay  the  premium: 
Shelton  vs,  Parham. 

Interest. 

On  Master's  Account — It  is  error  to  calculate  interest  from  the  date 
of  the  masters  report  to  the  time  of  the  decree,  on  the  sum  found  due 
by  the  report:  Champlin  vs.  Mm.  &  C.  R.  R. 

Lease. 

1.  A  lease  for  a  year  being  about  to  expire  the  agent  of  the  land- 
lord notified  the  lessees  that  the  rent  would  be  $5,000  per  annum. 
The  lessees  said  the  rent  was  too  high  but  did  not  say  what  they  would 
do.  They  held  over  and  paid  one  mouths  rent  then  notifying  the 
agent  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  at  that  rate  by  the  month  until 
they  could  vacate  the  premises.  The  agent  did  not  accept  or  refuse 
the  pro[K)sition  but  said  he  would  see  his  principal.  Ailer  holding 
another  month,  the  lessees  vacated,  paying  the  rent  for  that  month. 
Court  below  charged  that  an  acceptance  of  the  rent  by  the  lessor  was 
an  acceptance  of  the  terms  on  which  the  rent  was  offered.  Held 
error. 

The  holding  over  by  the  tenant  after  notice  was  an  acceptance  by 
the  lessees  of  the  terais  proposed.  The  subsequent  acceptance  of  the 
rent  for  the  month  with  the  application  to  change  the  terms  did  not 
make  a  new  contract:  Brinkley  vs.  Wolcott, 

2.  A  propo."*ition  being  made  by  the  lessees  to  lease  at  $4,000  a 
year  or  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  annum  with  the  right  to  quit  at 

surd,  if  it  could  be  accepted  by  silence,  would  still  be  an  incom- 
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plete  contract  until  it  was  ascertained  which  alternative  was  accepted. 
In  this  state  of  facts  an  acceptance  of  rent  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per 
year  would  determine  the  question:    lb. 

Life  Estate  and  Remainder. 

A  person  having  a  life  interest  in  personalty  has  a  right  to  the 
possession  of  the  fund  upon  giving  bond  and  security  for  the  forth- 
coming of  the  property  on  the  termination  of  the  life  estate:  Black- 
well  i».  Taylor. 

Malicious  Prosecution. 

1.  Probable  Cause — Judgment — Evidence  of. — The  judgment  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  favor  of  a  plaintiff  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  probable  cause,  though  reversed  in  a  higher  court: 
Crayoso  Gas  Co.  vs.  Williamson. 

2.  Such  judgment  as  evidence  of  probable  cai'se  was  subject  to  be 
rebutted  by  proof  that  it  was  obtained  by  fraud:     lb. 

3.  A  statement  in  a  declaration  for  malicious  prosecution,  that  the 
defendant  obtained  an  injunction  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  certain  suit,  which  suit  he  continued  to  prosecute  until 
the  18th  Oct.,  1869,  when  the  injunction  was  dissolved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  is  impliedly  an  averment  that  the 
decision  of  the  Inferior  Court  was  in  favor  of  the  complainant  there- 
in:    Ibid, 

Motion. 

1.  Notice — Certainty. — A  notice  of  a  motion  against  a  revenue 
collector  need  not  specify  the  day  of  the  term  on  which  the  motion 
will  be  made:  State  vs.  Allison. 

2.  Comptroller's  Certificate. — The  certificate  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  due  from  a  collector  to  the  State  fixes  con- 
clusively the  amount  for  which  the  court  shall  render  judgment,  but 
the  judgment  rendered  is  still  subject  to  credits  to  be  allowed  by  the 
Comptroller:     Code,  732,  742. 

3.  A  motion  entered  on  a  docket  required  by  the  rules  of  the  court 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  is  a  suit  commenced:  Woodward  vs. 
Alston,  236. 

Notary  Public. 

1.  It  is  part  of  the  official  duty  of  a  notary  in  this  State  to  give  no- 
tice of  the  dishonor  of  paper  protested  by  him,  and  his  failure  to 
discharge  this  duty  is  a  breach  of  his  bond:  Wheeler  vs.  State  for 
use  of  Tarwat^T. 
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2.  The  admission  or  sworn  statement  of  the  notary  is  not  evidence 
against  his  bondsmen:     lb. 

Partition. 

1.  A  sale  for  partition  made  upon  report  of  the  Master,  that  to 
insure  its  bringing  anything  like  its  value,  the  whole  should  be  sold 
as  it  is  not  susceptible  of  being  equally  divided  without  detriment  to 
the  parties,  is  based  upon  proper  grounds:     Freeman  vs.  Freeman. 

2.  A  tenant  in  common  who  is  a  minor,  may,  by  next  friend,  file 
a  bill  for  partition,  or  sale  for  partition:     /6. 

3.  Where  one  share  of  an  estate  is  vested  in  an  owner  in  fee,  and 
the  other  in  a  tenant  for  life  with  remainder  to  her  children,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  remainder  is  no  obstacle  to  a  partition  or  sale  at  the 
suit  of  the  owner  of  the  present  estate:     76. 

Parties. — After-born  remaindermen  are  bound  by  a  decree  if  the 
owner  of  the  life  estate,  and  all  the  remaindermen  in  esse  at  the 
time  are  parties:     lb. 

5.  Jurisdiction. — The  courts  of  Law  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 

with  courts  of  equity  in  all  cases  of  partition  and  sale  for  partition: 

Ibid: 

Parties. 

Who  may  Take  Objection. — A  corporation  not  posse&sing  an  ex- 
clusive privilege,  has  no  right  to  object  that  another  corporation  ex- 
ercising the  same  powers  and  privileges,  is  not  authorized  by  its 
charter  to  occupy  that  locality:  Mem.  Gayoso  Gas  Co.  vs.  William- 
son, 139. 

Partnership. 

Real  estate  bought  with  partnership  effects  j>mia  faoie  belongs  to 
the  firm,  and  on  the  death  of  the  partner  holding  the  legal  title,  will 
be  divested  out  of  his  heirs  and  vested  in  the  surviving  partners,  if 
needed  for  partnership  purposes:     Provine  vs.  McLemore. 

Record. 

1.  Clerk — Casts. — A  clerk  will  be  allowed  no  costs  where  the 
transcript  is  badly  made  out:  affected  with  "illegibility,  omissions 
and  transpositions":     Jones  vs.  Sharp. 

2.  A  transcript  should  not  contain  bonds,  subpoenas,  notices  to 
take  depositions,  captions  and  certificates  to  depositions  or  other  pa- 
pers on  which  no  question  is  made:     lb. 

Rent& 

Rents  of  land  go  to  the  heir  until  sale  of  the  property  of  the  ances- 
tor for  his  debts:     Boyd  vs,  M>artin. 
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Sale. 

Stoppage  in  Transitu. — D.  P.,  &  Co.  bought  of  G.,  A.  P.,  at  New 
Orleans,  a  bill  of  groceries,  which  they  directed  to  be  shipped  in  the 
name  of  D.,  P.  &  Co.  to  A.,  R.  &  Co.,  Memphis,  and  to  send  the  bill 
to  D.,  P.  &  Co.  This  was  done,  and  the  bill  of  lading  taken  in  the 
name  of  D.,  P.  &  Co.  The  bill  was  presented  on  the  day  after  sale, 
but  not  paid,  D.,  P.  &  Co.  having  failed.  On  arrival  of  the  goods 
at  Memphis,  and  before  the  goods  or  bill  of  lading  reached  A.,  R.  & 
Co.,  G.  &  P.  replevied.  D.,  P.  &  Co.  had  money  of  A.,  R.  &  Co., 
but  how  much  does  not  appear: 

Held,  ThatG.  &  P.  had  no  right  of  stoppage  iji transitu:  Tread- 
well  vs.  Aydleti. 

Will. 

1.  Constroction. — A  devise  of  lands  to  a  wife  and  daughter  to  be 
divided  equally,  the  part  given  to  the  daughter  being  "given  to  her 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  *  *  to  be  held  by  her  during  her 
tlfeiime  free  from  all  debts,"  &c.,  of  husband,  "and  after  death,  to  be 
divided  amongst  such  children  of  her's  as  may  then  be  living,"  con- 
veys an  absolute  estate  in  the  event  the  daughter  dies  without  issue, 
and  she  may  dispose  of  it  by  will  or  deed :     Price  vs.  Green. 

2.  The  w^ords  "I  do  at  my  death  lend  to  A.  and  the  issues  of  his 
body  a  tract  of  land,  tfec,"  give  to  A.  a  fee  simple  in  the  land: 
Wynne  vs,  Wynne. 
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Juke  Term,  1872. 


Indictment  for  Murder — Conviction   of  Manslaughter — New    Trial — 
Cannot  be  convicted  of  a  higher  Crime  than  Manslaughter. 

1.  Where  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  defendant  was  found 
*'  not  guilty  of  murder,  but  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  second 
degree,  and  is  granted  a  new  trial,  such  new  trial  must  be  held  to 
relate  only  to  the  question  whether  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  in 
the  second  degree,  and  he  cannot  therein  be  convicted  of  any  higher 
crime. — (Opinion  by  Cole,  J.,) — Slate  vs.  Martin. 

2.  By  asking  for  such  new  trial,  the  accused  does  not,  as  to  the 
higher  crime  of  which  he  is  acquitted,  waive  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  provision  that  he  shall  not  for  the  same  offense  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  punishment. — lb. 

3.  Whether,  upon  the  second  trial,  there  should  be  another  ar- 
raignment of  the  accused,  is  not  here  decided. — lb. 

4.  But  where  there  is  no  new  arraignment,  the  fact  that  the  accused 
has  not  pleaded  the  former  acquittal  in  bar  cannot  deprive  him  of  the 
benefit  of  the  aforesaid  constitutional  provision. — 76. 

Dying  Declarations. 

5.  Where  the  dying  declarations  of  the  person  whom  defendant  is 
charged  with  killing,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  killing,  were  in 
part  dictated  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  a  third  person,  but  the 
material  part  was  taken  from  the  dying  person  himself  by  the  justice* 
and  the  whole,  as  written  down  by  the  justice,  was  read  over  to  the 
deceased  and  assented  to  by  him  (he  being  aware  of  his  condition)^ 
and  the  part  thus  taken  directly  from  his  lips  was  alone  read  to  the 
jury,  against  defendant's  general  objection  to  its  competency,  withou*^ 
any  demand  that  the  whole  should  be  read,  if  any.     Held, 

(1.)  That  the  declarations  were  competent  evidence. 
(2.)  That  perhaps  <^  t/?AoZe  thereof  should  have  been  read  together, 
had  the  accused  demanded  it. 
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(3.)  That,  in  the  absence  of  such  demand;  there  was  no  error  in 
reading,  only  the  part  actually  read. — lb. 

The  Right  of  Self-defense. 

(6.)  The  homicide  having  occurred  in  defendant's  dwelling  house, 
it  was  not  error  to  instruct  the  jury  that,  if  the  deceased  was  lawfully 
in  said  house,  having  entered  peaceably  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  had  not  been  ordered  to  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the 
affray,  and  if  the  affray  was. wholly  personal  between  him  and 
defendant,  and  did  not  involve  any  violence  or  attempted  or  intended 
violence  to  the  dwelling  or  property  or  family,  then  defendant  could 
be  justified  only  under  the  same  circumstances  that  would  justify  him 
had  the  affray  occurred  elsewhere,  except  that,  if  attacked,  he  was 
not  obliged  to  retreat,  but  might  stand  his  ground  and  defend  himself 
with  all  necessary  force,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  life,  if  that  was 
necessary  to  protect  him  from  great  personal  injury. — lb. 

(7.)  Nor  was  it  error  to  instruct  the  jury  further,  that  to  render 
the  killing  justifiable,  they  must  find  that  defendant  had  been 
attacked,  or  was  menaced  with  an  immediate  attack,  by  the  accused  ; 
that  the  appearances  of  the  attack  made  or  threatened  were  such  as 
to  give  him  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  a  design  to  do  him  some 
great  personal  injury,  and  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  such  design  being  accomplished. — J6. 

8.  Nor  was  it  error  to  further  instruct  the  jury,  that  if  the  de- 
ceased only  intended  an  assault  and  battery  upon  the  defendant,  or 
intended  to  engage  in  a  personal  encounter  with  him,  and  did  not 
intend  any  personal  violence  upon  him,  unless  defendant  voluntarily 
chose  to  engage  in  such  encounter,  but  nevertheless  defendant  sprang 
after  deceased,  and,  without  further  provocation,  stabbed  and  killed 
him,  then  such  killing  was  a  criminal  homicide ;  and  that  "  mere 
words,  however  violent,  unaccompanied  by  overt  acts,  could  never 
furnish  a  justifiable  cause  for  an  attack. — lb, 

9.  It  is  not  error,  in  such  a  case,  to  refuse  correct  instructions 
asked  by  defendant,  where  the  jury  are  correctly  and  fully  instructed 
on  the  same  points  in  the  general  charge. — lb. 

Description — Surplusage. 

1.  The  complaint  in  ejectment  was  entitled  "County  Court, 
Milwaukee  County,^'  and  describes  the  land  as  situate  in  "township 
No.  7  north,  of  range  22  west,  in  said  county."  There  is  no  range 
22  west  in  said  county,  but  the  word  west  is  a  clerical  error  for  east. 
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Held,  that  this  word  may  be  regarded  as  surplusage,  and  the  remain- 
ing words  show  what  range  is  meant,  and  that  the  land  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court. — (Opinion  by  Cole,  J.) — Du  Pont  vs.  Davis, 

2.  The  boundaries  of  said  land  are  described  as  *^  commencing  in 
the  east  line"  of  a  specified  quarter  section,  at  a  specified  distance 
from  the  N.  E.  corner,  "running  thence  south  along  said  east  line 
of  said  quarter  section  to  the  centre  line  of  Clybourne  street  produced 
across  said  quarter  section,  thence  along  the  centre  line  of  Clybourne 
street,"  a  specified  distance,  "  thence  north  to  a  point  due  west  of  the 
place  of  beginning,  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning."  Heldy  that 
the  description  is  sufficiently  certain,  although  "  there  is  no  such 
street  as  Clybourne  intersecting  the  east  line  of  said  quarter  section, 
and  it  is  not  stated  whether  Clybourne  street,  as  produced,  is  to  be 
produced  east  or  west,  north  or  south." — lb. 

Admission  of  Title. 

3.  The  answer  claimed  title  in  defendant  under  one  C,  and  alleged 
that  C.  entered  into  possession  of  the  premises,  on  &c.,  under  claim 
of  title,  exclusive  of  any  other  right,  founding  such  claim  upon  a 
deed  from  one  P.  and  wife,  of  the  same  date,  as  being  a  conveyance 
of  the  premises  ;  and  that  defendant  and  his  grantor  had  been  in  jios- 
session  adversely  to  plaintiff  for  the  period  limited  by  the  statute. 
Held,  that  this  was  an  admission  of  P.'s  title,  and  it  was  sufficient 
for  plaintiff  to  make  proof  that  he  had  succeeded  to  P/s  rights, 
without  showing  title  in  the  latter. — lb. 

Description   of  Premises. 

4.  In  the  description  of  the  premises  in  a  deed  the  courses  and 
distances  expressed  must  yield  to  fixed  monuments  and  natural 
objects.  Gove  vs.  White,  20  Wis.,  425. 

6.  Thus,  where  one  boundary  of  the  lot  conveyed  is  theMenoraii^^ 
river,  and  the  others  can  be  determined  by  references  "in  the  descrip- 
tion to  corners  and  lines  fixed  by  the  government  survey,  calls 
inconsistent  therewith  for  distances  on  some  of  the  boundary  lines 
may  be  disregarded. — lb. 

Hearsay  Evidence  of  Death. 

6.  Hearsay  information  of  the  death  of  a  person,  derived  from 
immediate  family  may  be  admitted  as  prima  fade  evidence  of  the 
fact. — 1 6. 

Joint  Tenants — Rights  of  Survivors. 

7.  Where  plaintiff  in  ejectment  and  his  brother  had  been  joint 
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tenants  of  the  land  in  dispute,  by  virtue  of  a  deed  to  tbem,  and  a 
witness  in  the  action  testified  that  he  understood,  from  infoionation 
received  from  members  of  the  family,  that  said  brother  was  killed  at 
a  certain  time,  before  the  oommencment  of  tho  action,  this  was 
evidence  sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury  that  the  joint  tenancy  had  ceased 
and  plaintiff  had  taken  the  whole  estate  as  survivor. 

8.  Whether  an  objection  to  the  non  joinder  of  the  co-tenant  was 
waived  by  a  failure  to  take  it  in  the  answer,  is  not  here  decided.— 16. 

Tax  Deed— Statute  of  Limitations. 

Where  defendant  in  ejectment  claims  under  a  tax  deed,  it  is  not  an 
abuse  of  discretion  to  deny  him  leave  to  amend  his  answer  so  as  to 
set  up  the  statute  of  limitations  in  support  of  the  deed. — (Opinion  by 
Cole,  J.) — Eldred  vs.  Oconto  County. 

Replevin — Pleading  in. 

Where  the  complaint  in  replevin  alleged  that  plaintiff  was  the 
owner  and  lawfully  entitled  to  the  possession,  the  answer,  after  a 
general  denial,  averred  the  defendant  legally  detained  the  property 
as  pound  master,  and  had  a  lien  upon  it  for  a  certain  sum,  the  jury 
found  that  plaintiff  was  not  lawfully  entitled  to  the  possession,  and 
that  defendant  did  not  unlawfully  detain,  but  was  entitled  to  the 
possession,  and  they  assessed  the  value.  Heldy  that  the  verdict  was 
fatally  defective  in  not  finding  who  was  the  general  owner,  and  what 
was  the  value  of  defendant's  special  property. — (Opinion  by  Cole,  J.) 
—  Warner  vs.  Hunt, 

2.  Plaintiff  having  obtained  possession  on  commencing  the  action, 
the  judgment  upon  a  proper  verdict,  in  case  a  return  could  not  be 
had,  should  be  that  defendant  recover,  not  the  full  value  of  the  chat- 
tel, but  merely  the  value  of  his  special  property  therein. — lb. 

Public  Land  in  aid  op  Railroad— Act  of  Construed. 

1.  An  act  of  Congress,  in  1856,  (11  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  20,) 
granted  to  the  State  the  odd  numbered  sections  of  land  within  certain 
limits,  to  aid  in  constructing  a  railroad,  and  provided  that  the  even- 
numbered  sections  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  double  the 
minimum  price  of  public  lands  (i,  e.  not  less  than  $2.60  per  acre), 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  private  entry  until  first  offered  at  public 
sale  at  the  increased  price.  The  railroad  not  having  been  located  as 
contemplated  by  said  act,  Congress  subsequently,  by  joint  rssolution, 
provided  that  said  even-numbered  sections  should  thereafter  "  be  sold 
at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre."     ifeW, 

(1.)  That  the  effect  of  this  resolution  was  simply  to  restore  said  lands 
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to  the  general  body  of  the  public  domain^  and  subject  them  to  sale 
under  the  then  existing  general  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  public 
lands. 

(2.)  That  said  lands  (although  they  had  once  been  offered  at  public 
salC;  under  the  previous  act^  at  the  minimum  of  $2.50,)  did  not  be- 
come subject,  by  such  resolution,  to  private  entry  at  $1.25,  until  first 
offered  at  public  sale  at  that  reduced  minimum. — (Opinion  by  Lyon, 
J.) — Eldred  vs,  Seaion. 

Construction  op  Department. 

2.  The  construction  which  has  always  been  given  by  the  different 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  government  to  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  sales  of  the  public  domain,  while  it  may  not  be  absolutely 
binding  upon  the  courts,  is  entitled  to  very  great  weight,  and  should 
not  be  overruled  in  any  particular  case  unless  clearly  erroneous. — lb- 

Payment  of  Rent. 

1.  Under  a  general  denial  of  a  claim  for  rent,  j/ayment  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  rent  since  the  commencment  of  the  action  cannot  be 
shown ;  but  such  payment  must  be  set  up  in  a  supplemental  pleading 
by  leave  of  court, — (Opinion  by  Lyon  J.) — Hwwes  vs.  Woolcock, 

Supplemental  Pleading. 

2.  The  judgment  being  reversed  by  reason  of  the  admission  of 
evidence  of  such  payment  under  the  general  denial,  and  the  cause 
being  remanded,  the  court  below  may  still  grant  leave  to  file  a  sup- 
plemental pleading  setting  up  such  payment. — lb. 

Foreign  Judgment. 

3.  Where  the  rent  has  been  paid,  not  by  the  party  here  pleading 
it,  but  by  one  B.,  who  was  jointly  liable  with  him  therefor,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  court  in  an  action  brought 
by  said  B.  against  the  party  here  claiming  such  rent :  Hehly  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  introduce  in  evidence  an  exemplified  copy  of  the 
judgment  in  said  suit  of  B.,  but  the  fact  of  payment  may  be  shown 
by  parolf  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  a  voluntary  payment  by  B. — lb. 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  TENNESSEE. 


[April  Term,  1872.] 


TENNESSEE  NATIONAL  BANK  vb.  C.  H,  EBBERT &  CO.,  et  a/. 
Jas.  O.  Piebce,   Sol.  for  Comprt.;   Fiin^AY  &  Vance,  Sola   for  Respondents. 

Freeman,  J. — The  question  presented  in  this  case,  is,  whether 
the  deed  of  trust  by  C,  H.  Ebbert  &  Co.,  to  Pritchard,  trustee,  to 
secure  payment  of  debts  in  said  deed  mentioned,  is  fraudulent  and 
void  as  to  creditors,  by  retison  of  the  stipulations  on  its  face? 

The  following  are  the  stipulations  of  said  deed  relied  on  as  making 
it  void,  or  the  substance  of  them :  The  conveyance  was  of  a  stock 
belonging  to  said  firm,  as  liquor  dealers  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and 
conveys  "all  our  stock  in  trade,  appurtenances,  fixtures  thereto  be- 
longing, embracing  all  liquors  of  every  kind  and  description,  with  all 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  with  store  fixtures,  appurtenances  and 
conveniences  thereunto  belonging,  including  all  our  book  accounts  of 
every  kind,  which  were  then  in  control  of  said  firm,  and  such  as  are 
now  contained  in  stores  or  parts  of  stores  342  and  344^  Second  street, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  either  therein  or  wherever  to  be  found  in  said 
old  place  of  business  or  any  new  place,  and  the  old  stock  or  any  new 
stock  of  the  original  firm  of  C.  H,  Ebbert  &  Co. — (giving  names  of 
members  of  the  firm) — composed  of  said  present  parties,  with  any 
new  member  or  members,  together  with  their  lease  or  leases,  stock, 
fixtures,  &c.,  aforesaid,  with  their  custom  and  good  name,  and  each 
and  every  and  all  the  aforesaid,  &c."  This  conveyance  was  made  to 
secure  the  sum  of  J10,500,  evidenced  by  seven  promissory  notes,  the 
first  three  for  $2,000  each,  due  respectively  at  thirty  days,  sixty  days, 
and  three  months;  the  other  three  for  $1,000  each,  due  respectively 
at  fonr,  five  and  six  months  after  date;  and  the  seventh  note  due  at 
seven  months  for  $1,500 — all  bearing  interest  from  date. 

It  was  agreed  if  these  notes  were  paid  at  maturity  the  deed  was 
satisfied,  and  the  trustee  to  re-convey  the  property  to  Ebbert  &  Co. 
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If  they  failed  to  pay  the  notes,  or  any  one  of  them,  at  maturity, 
then  the  trustee  was  empowered  to  take  the  property  conveyed,  or 
any  part  of  it,  or  all  of  it,  into  his  possession  and  control,  and  sell  it, 
after  thirty  days  notice,  for  cash,  and  appropriate  proceeds:  first,  to 
expenses  of  trust;  second,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  debts,  or  so  much 
as  remained  unpaid,  whether  due  or  not,  and  the  balance  of  said 
debts,  if  not  paid  by  proceeds  of  sale,  be  subject  to  immediate  suit; 
thirdly,  the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  paid  to  Ebbert  &  Co.  The  parties 
also  waive  the  necessity  of  giving  a  bond  on  the  part  of  trustee,  or 
filing  an  inventory  of  sale. 

It  was  further  provided,  in  said  deed,,  ''that  C.  11.  Ebbert,  now 
conducting  and  managing  the  liquor  business  aforesaid,  and  carrying 
on  and  having  possession  of  the  property,  under  the  firm  name  of 
C.  H.  Ebbert  &  Cc,  may  keep  possession  of  the  same,  carry  on  said 
business — continue  the  business — with  the  express  understanding  that 
none  of  the  fixtures,  appurtenances,  appendages  and  conveniences, 
and  lease  and  license  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  the  business,  are 
to  be  disposed  of,  unless  subject  to  the  stipulations  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned." 

It  was  further  agreed  that  C.  H.  JEbbert  &  Co.  might  collect  the 
accounts  due  the  firm,  and  make  such  necessary  expenditures  as 
should  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  those  only.  It  was 
further  agreed,  that,  should  any  new  member  be  taken  into  the  firm, 
"the  lien  and  trust  was  to  remain  in  force,  and  be  over  the  new  firm 
and  stock  as  aforesaid,  until  discharged."  It  was  especially  agreed 
that  C.  H,  Ebbert  &  Co.  might  "replenish  their  stock  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper  and  successful  management 
and  carrying  on  the  business — subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
trust,  however;"  and  subject  to  the  further  provision,  that  if  they 
fail  to  make  proper  application  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  collections 
of  accounts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  notes,  or  any  matter  in  good 
faith,  the  trustee  (Pritchard)  was  authorized  immediately  to  take 
possession,  and  enforce  the  trust,  on  failure  to  pay  the  notes. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  there  was  no  fraud  in  fact  on  the  part  of 
the  beneficiaries  in  this  trust,  in  its  inception.  The  question  then  is, 
can  such  a  conveyance  be  held  valid  by  the  rules  and  policy  of  the 
law,  as  being  fraudulent  in  law — or,  more  properly,  as  in  violation 
of  sound  policy,  and  the  spirit  of  our  statute  of  frauds,  as  well  as  the 
general  principles  of  law  against  fraud,  or  conveyances  that  reserve 
a  benefit  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  vendor  or  conveyor,  as 
against  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  creditors. 
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The  statute  of  13  Elizabeth,  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  enacts 
in  substance  that,  "for  the  avoiding  and  abolishing  of  feigned,  covin- 
ous and  fraudulent  feoffments,  &c.,  which  are  deviced  and  contrived 
of  malice,  fraud,  covin,  collusion,  or  guile,  to  the  end,  purpose,  and 
intent,  to  delay,  hinder  or  defraud  creditors,  and  others,  of  their  just 
and  lawful  actions,  &c.,  not  only  to  the  let  or  hindrance  of  the  due 
course  of  law  and  justice,,  but  also  to  the  overthrow  of  all  plain  deal- 
ing, bargaining,  &c.,  between  man  and  man."  Be  it  therefore  de- 
clared, &o.,  "that  all  and  every  feoffment,  &c.,  made  to,  or  for,  any 
intent  or  purpose  before  declared  and  expressed,  shall  be  from  hence- 
forth deemed  and  taken  only  against  the  persons,  &c.,  whose  actions 
shall,  or  might  be  in  any  wise  disturbed,  &c.,  to  be  clearly  and  utterly 
void." 

Our  own  statute  of  frauds  of  1801,  ch.  25,  sec.  2,  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  of  13th  Elizabeth;  and  as  given  in  the  Code,  section 
1759,  is  as  follows:  "Every  gift,  grant,  conveyance  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, hereditaments,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  any  rent,  common  or 
profit  out  of  the  same,  by  writing  or  otherwise;  and  every  bond,  suit 
or  judgment,  or  execution,  had,  or  made  and  contrived,  of  malice, 
fraud,  covin,  collusion  or  guile,  to  the  intent  or  purpose  to  delay, 
hinder  or  defraud  o^editors  of  their  just  and  lawful  actions,  suits, 
debts,  &c.y  shall  be  deemed  and  taken,  only  as  against  the  person,  his 
heirs,  successors,  executors,  &c.,  whose  debts,  &c.,  by  such  guileful 
and  covinous  practices  as  aforesaid,  shall  or  might  be  in  any  wise  dis» 
turbed,  hindered,  delayed  or  defrauded,  to  be  clearly  and  utterly 
void." 

In  "Twyne's  case,"  the  leading  case  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
it  was  said,  "and  because  fraud  and  deceit  abound  in  these  days  more 
than  in  former  times,  it  was  resolved  in  this  case,  by  the  whole  court, 
that  all  statutes  against  fraud  should  be  liberally  and  beneficially  ex- 
pounded to  suppress  the  fraud."  And  as  quoted  by  Chief  Justice 
Gibson,  in  the  case  of  Dowrick  vs.  Reichenback,  10  Searg't.  &  R,,  p. 
9d:  "These  statutes  of  Elizabeth  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects 
by  placing  parties  under  a  disability  to  commit  fraud,  in  requiring, 
for  tlie  characteristics  of  an  honeat  act,  such  circumstances  as  none 
but  an  honest  intention  can  assume;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms  purposely  to  leave  room  for  a  large  interpre- 
tation by  the  Judges,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit,  rather  than 
the  words,  have  engrafted  on  them  such  artificial  presumptions  and 
legal  intendments,  as  are  ordinarily  subjects  of  judicial  construction:" 
See  McKibben  vs.  Martin^  Am.  Reports,  vol.  3,  590.     And  such  has 

VOL.   U. — NO.   I. — 12. 
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been  the  course  of  decision  of  the  Courts  of  England  and  of  this 
country  up  to  the  present  period. 

We  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  go  i^ito  a  review  of  the  numerous 
cases  cited  by  counsel  on  the  question  pres^ited.  In  the  case  of 
Doyle  vs.  Robert  L.  Smith,  1  Cold.,  20 — a  case  having  much  resem- 
blance to  the  present  one — ^the  Court  say:  "It  is  a  settled  rule  of 
decision  in  such  cases,  that  any  provision  which  materially  hinders 
and  delays  creditors  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights,  especially  when 
coupled  with  a  reservation  of  any  part  of  the  property  to  the  grantor 
in  the  deed,  makes  the  whole  void — ^no  permanent,  lasting  or  material 
benefit  can  be  secured  to  him,  without  vitiating  the  whole  convey- 
ance.^^ And,  we  add,  than  any  conveyance  that  puts  the  property  of 
the  debtor  in  the  name  of  a  third  party,  so  far  as  the  legal  title  goes, 
yet  leaves  it  in  his  possession,  and  under  his  control,  with  the  right 
to  continue  to  use  it  in  trade,  sell  and  dispose  of  it,  as  before  the  con- 
veyance, lacks  the  essential  elements  to  sustain  such  a  conveyance  as 
against  a  creditor;  that  it  shall  be  bona  fide,  and  contain  no  reserva- 
tion or  benefit  in  fitvor  of  the  grantor,  as  against  the  rights  of  his 
ether  creditors.  In  Twyne's  case,  the  elements  of  fraud  were,  that 
Pierce,  the  debtor  and  grantor  of  the  property,  "continued  in  posses- 
sion of  said  goods,  and  some  of  them  he  sold ;  and  he  shore  the  sheep, 
and  marked  them  with  his  own  mark:"  See  Smith's  L.  Cases,  vol. 
1,  Case  1st. 

In  this  deed,  it  is  expressly  stipulated,  "that  C.  H.  Ebbert,  now 
conducting  and  managing  the  liquor  business  aforesaid,  and  carrying 
on  and  having  possession  of  the  property,  under  the  firm  name  of  C. 
H.  Ebbert  &  Co.,  may  keep  possession  of  the  same,  and  carry  on  said 
business — continue  the  business — with  the  express  understanding, 
that  none  of  the  fixtures  and  appurtenances,  api)endages  and  conven- 
iences, and  lease  and  license,  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness, are  to  be  disposed  of,  unless  subject  to  the  stipulations  herein- 
before mentioned. 

In  other  words,  the  said  C.  H.  Ebbert  &  Co.,  by  the  partner,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  transacting  the  business,  should  continue  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  stock  of  liquors,  conveyed  in  the  deed  to  Pritchard, 
the  trustee,  and  as  shown  by  other  parts  of  the  deed,  purchase  other 
stock;  in  a  word,  the  firm  was  to  continue  the  liquor  business,  them- 
selves, as  before  the  conveyance,  except  the  l^gal  title  to  the  business 
should  be  in  the  name  of  the  trustee.  It  is  true,  on  failure  to  pay 
the  notes,  or  any  one  of  them  at  maturity,  the  trustee  was  empowered 
to  take  the  property  conveyed,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  all 
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possession  and  control^  and  sell  it,  after  thirty  days'  notice,  and  ap- 
propriate proceeds  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  secured ;''  but  until 
the  first  note  fell  due,  or  default  made,  the  property  could  be  sold  by 
£bbert  &  Co.  at  will — in  fact,  it  was  contemplated  it  should  be  £old 
by  them,  and  the  proceeds  were  at  their  disposal.     If  they  or  C.  H. 
£bbert  chose  to  appropriate  them  faithfully  to  the  debts  secured,  all 
very  well ;  but  if  he  chose  not  to  do  so,  then  he  or  the  firm  might 
keep  every  dollar  of  the  proceeds  for  their  own  purposes,  and  there  is 
no  remedy  against  such  appropriation.     In  the  meantime^  the  stock 
of  liquors  is  secured  and  protected  from  the  demands  of  other  credit- 
ors by  being  in  the  name  of  the  trustee,  of  record — so  far  as  legal 
title  goes — ^yet,  practically,  is  secured  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  Ebbert 
A  Co.  just  as  before  the  conveyance;  that  is,  to  be  used  by  them  to 
cany  on  the  business  of  liquor  dealers,  entirely  unaffected  by  the  con- 
veyance to  the  trustee,  so  far  as  sale  and  disposition  of  the  stock  is 
concerned,  the  proceeds  to  be  received  by  the  same  parties  as  before 
the  conveyance,  with  a  contract  as  found  in  the  deed,  to  pay  and  dis- 
charge these  debts;  and  on  failure  to  do  so,  the  right  on  the  part  of 
the  trustee  to  take  possession  of  what  stock  might  be  on  hand,  and 
sell,  paying  proceeds  on  the  secured  debts.     Admitting  that  there 
ivas  no  specific  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  creditor,  or  no  actual 
fraud  in  fact,  yet,  here  are  such  facilities  for  fraud,  contracted  for  on 
the  face  of  the  deed,  that  it  must  be  held  a&  wanting  in  legal  good 
fisuth,  on  the  plain  principle  that  every  reasonable  man  is  presumed 
to  intend  the  probable  consequences  of  his  own  acts;  and  besides, 
there  is  clearly  a  benefit  contracted  for  to  the  grantors  on  the  face  of  the 
deed,  and  a  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  other  creditors.    As  to  the  first, 
in  being  able  to  keep  their  stock  in  trade  covered  up  from  execution 
or  attacking  creditors,  while  they  continued  to  use  the  same  in  de- 
£ance  of  their  demands  for  profit,  with  the  means  of  appropriating  the 
proceeds  to  their  own  use.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  business  had 
been  conducted  without  the  deed  of  trust,  at  any  day  it  was  subject 
to  the  demands  of  creditors  who  might  seek  to  enforce  their  debts. 
Such  a  conveyance  we  do  not  think  can  be  permitted  to  stand,  con- 
sistent with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  our  statute  of  frauds,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  decisions  in  construction,    and  application   of  the  same. 
Numerous  cases  are  referred  to  by  counsel  in  support  of  this  view  of 
the  case — ^a  number  of  which  we  have  examined,  and  think  they  con- 
tain the  sounder  view  of  the  question :     See  Griswold  vs.  Sheldon,  4 
N.  Y.,  581 ;  EdgeU  vs.  Hart,  9  N.  Y.,  216 ;  Ford  vs.  WUliams,  13 
N.  Y.,  583. 
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The  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  ease  of  Collins 
V8.  Myers,  16th  Ohio  R.,  547,  presents  the  questions  raised  in  this 
case  in  a  conclusive  light.  The  Court  say  "a  continuance  of  posses* 
sion  with  a  power  of  disposition  and  sale,  either  express  or  implied, 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  mere  retention  of  possession.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  mortgage  is  to  obtain  a  security  beyond  a  simple  reliance  on 
the  honesty  and  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay,  and  to  guard  against 
the  ri.sk  of  all  the  property  of  the  debtor  being  Kwept  off  by  other 
creditors  by  fastening  a  specific  lien  upon  that  covered  by  the  mort- 
gage. Such  a  mortgage  as  this,  then,  is  no  security,  so  far  as  the 
debtor  is  concerned;  and  is  of  no  benefit,  except  as  a  ward  to  keep  off 
other  creditors.  To  hold  such  a  mortgage  valid  would  enable  a 
debtor  to  do  business  upon  a  capital  within  the  limits  of  the  mortgage 
debt,  at  the  will  of  the  mortgagor,  protected  from  all  claims  of  other 
creditors,  and  in  the  present  instance,  upon  an  indefinite  amount  of 
capital,  as  the  mortgage  is  to  extend  to  all  additions  to  be  made  to 
tlie  stock  in  trade."  The  Court  add  "to  hold  such  a  mortgage 
valid  would  furnish  a  complete  shelter,  undi-r  w^iich  a  man  could 
carry  on  trade  for  his  own  benefit,  completely  protectc<l 
against  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
creditors." 

In  reference  to  the  provision  in  this  deed,  that  "C.  H.  Ebbert  & 
Co.  may  replenish  their  stock  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  proper  and  successful  management  and  carrying  on  of  the 
basinpss,"  ".subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  trust,"  we  adopt  the 
language  of  the  case  above  quoted:  "that  in  this  case  there  is  no 
specific  lien,  but  a  floating  one,  which  attaches,  swells  and  contracts 
ns  the  stock  in  trade  changes,  increases  and  diminishes,  or  may 
wholly  expire  by  entire  sale  and  disposition,  at  the  will  of  the  mort- 
gagor. Such  a  mortgage  is  no  certain  security  upon  specific  proper- 
ty— all  depends  on  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  debtor;  and 
as  he  might  dispose  of  it  to  a  creditor  at  will,  to  satisfy  a  debt,  we 
see  no  reason  why  a  creditor  might  not  seize  it  against  his  will  for 
the  same  object:"     J6i(/.,  554. 

It  is  insisted,  however,  that  the  additions  to  the  stock  become  sub- 
ject to  the  trust;  and  the  provision  that  enables  the  trustee  to  take 
possession  and  sell  all  on  hand  on  default,  gives  the  trustee  such 
control  over  the  property  conveyed  as  to  meet  ti  e  diflBculty  suggest- 
ed. We  can  not  assent  to  this:  for,  in  the  meantime,  the  debtor  may 
have  sold  two-thirds,  or  even  all  the  stock  on  hand — may  have  used 
.the  proceeds  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  trustee  can  only  take  pes- 
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session  after  the  mischief  is  done  by  failure  to  appropriate  to  the 
debts  secured  by  the  deed  of  trust. 

Without  going  further  into  the  authorities  presented  in  briefs,  it 
suffices  to  say  that  we  hold  that  the  deed  of  trust  in  question  can  not 
be  ^<ustained,  on  the  plain  principle  that  it  does  hinder  and  delay 
creditors  in  enforcement  of  their  claims— not  by  a  bona  fide  appro- 
priation of  the  property  of  the  debtor  to  payment  of  his  preferred 
creditor,  which  would  be  allowable — but  by  placing  it  in  his  own  pos- 
session and  control,  with  absolute  power  of  disposition,  and  the 
means  of  using  proceeds  for  his  own  benefit,  as  before  conveyance; 
and  that  such  stipulations  are  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  idea  of 
a  mortgage,  but  tend  inevitably  to  give  a  fraudulent  advantage  to 
the  debtor  over  his  other  creditors,  w4iile  his  property  is  protected  by 
being  in  the  name  of  a  trustee. 

Two  cases  have  been  referred  to  as  holding  a  different  view  of  the 
law  from  that  expressed  in  the  above  opinion.  The  first,  the  case  in 
third  Cold.  Rep'ts,  285.  That  case  is,  however,  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  this,  in  the  fact  that  the  trustee  took  immediate  possession 
of  the  goods,  and  was  to  sell  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 
Here  the  assignor  retains  possession  with  power  to  sell  and  re- invest 
in  other  goods,  and  carry  on  the  business  as  before  the  assignment, 
only  he  undertakes  to  pay  the  debts  secured  by  the  assignment.  He 
was  under  obligations  to  pay  these  debts  before,  and  the  obligation 
was  but  little,  if  any  stronger  after  making  the  deed. 

The  other  case  is  ttiat  of  Hickman  vs.  Perrin  et  aL,  6  CJold.,  135, 
which  was  decided  on  the  authority  of  a  case  in  7  Michigan  Reports, 
019,  and  of  Hilliard  on  Mortgages,  vol.  2,  p.  402.  The  Judge  who 
delivered  the  opinion  in  that  case,  puts  the  decision  on  the  ground 
that  the  loan  by  Parkhurst,  the  first  mortgagee,  to  the  firm  of  Lewis, 
Perrin  &  Co.  was  bana  fide,  and  the  creditors  appearing  before  the 
court  were  all  subsequent  in  date  to  the  making  of  the  deed  of  as- 
signment. We  can  not  well  see  how  the  fact,  that  the  creditors  were 
subsequent  creditors,  could  have  any  possible  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion presented  in  that  case,  as  to  whether  the  deed  was  fraudulent  or 
not,  as  nothing  can  be  better  settled  than  that  a  decid  fraudulent  as 
to  existing  creditors,  under  statute  of  13  Eliz.,  is  equally  void  as  to 
subsequent  creditors,  though  the  rule  may  be  different  as  to  mere 
voluntary  conveyances,  under  statute  of  27  Eliz.,  and  the  fact  of  the 
creditor  being  precedent  or  subsequent  may  have  application  in  such 
case.  The  argument  of  Judge  Shackelford  in  that  opinion,  that  ^^to 
bold  that  a  merchant  can  not  mortgage  his  goods  without  closing  his 
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doors,  would  be  to  hold  that  no  merchant  could  mortgage  his  stock/' 
is  one  that  we  have  been  entirely  unable  to  appreciate  the  force  of. 
It  would  seem  to  us  to  be  equally  contrary  to  sound  principle  as  well 
as  sound  policy^  to  hold  that  a  merchant  may  transfer  and  convey  his 
stock  of  goods  so  that  the  title  will  be  in  the  assignee  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness as  if  no  such  assignment  had  been  made;  in  other  words,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  title  should  be  in  one  party  by  such  an 
assignment,  and  the  actual  beneficial  ujse  in  the  assignor  as  before, 
and  that  such  a  transaction  should  be  held  good  in  case  of  a  mer- 
chant, when  in  case  of  a  farmer  assigning  his  crop  it  would  be  held 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  fraud,  and  void.  The  rule  we  lay  down 
in  this  case  only  requires  that  there  be  a  bona  fde  and  certain  ap- 
propriation of  the  property  for  benefit  of  a  creditor — not  a  colorable 
one  in  which  the  creditors  have  only  a  contingent  interest,  dependent 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  ass>ignor,  while  the  assignor  himself  has  an  i 

equally  certain  interest  secured  to  him;  that  is,  he  may  carry  on  his 
business  as  before,  and  reap  all  its  profits,  subject  only  to  the  danger  J 

of  having  what  he  has  not  used  for  his  own  benefit,  taken  by  trustee 
and  sold,  when  it  is  ascertained  he  has  so  used  it.  We  need  not  ar- 
gue this  question  at  length.  It  suffices  to  say  that  we  see  no  neces- 
sity for  adopting  a  rule  in  such  cases  that  shall  enable  a  merchant  to 
assign  his  property  to  a  trustee  for  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  his  business  and  his  doors  unclosed,  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  idea  of  Judge  Shackleford  in  the  above  opinion. 
We  simply  disapprove  of  the  principle  of  the  case,  and  overrule  it, 
so  far  as  it  conflicts  with  the  views  herein  expressed.  The  result  is 
that  the  decree  of  the  Chancellor  will  be  affirmed^  defendants  pay- 
ing costs  of  court  below,  and  of  this  court. 
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IN  THE  CHANCERY  COURT  AT  MEMPHIS  TENN 


D.  R.  COOK  et  al.  vs.  /.  F,  McKINNEY  et  al. 


1.  Chancery  Sauk.— TTAere,  upon  a  aale  by  the  CUrk  and  Master,  the  property  is 

struck  doum  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  and  afterwards^  and  before  any  confirmation  of 

the  taUy  another  party,  a  stranger  to  (he  proceedings^  advances  the  bid  by  petition,  btU  b^we 

<tny  aeceptanee  of  the  advance,  asks  to  withdraw  the  same,  which  request  is  opposed  by  the 

parties,  Held,  that  such  request  vnU  be  refused,  and  the  party  making  the  advance  held  to 
his  bid. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  does  not  apply  in  this  character  of  oases,  and  the  pur- 
chaser is  entitled  to  have  a  good  tftle  made  him. 

This  bill  was  filed  to  foreclose  a  mortgage.  On  the  11th  of  Aug., 
1870,  a  decree  of  foreclosure  and  sale  was  entered,  directing  a  sale  of 
the  mortgaged  premises  to  satisfy  the  indebtedness  secured  by  the 
mortgage,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  decree,  was  $13,600  in  round 
numbers.  On  the  5th  day  of  Nov.,  1870,  the  property  was  sold  at 
public  outcry  by  the  Master,  and  struck  off  to  D.  R.  Cook  and  S.  A. 
Norton,  two  of  the  complainants,  at  the  sum  of  $7,425,  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  sale,  executed  their  notes,  with 
security,  to  the  Master,  payable  at  6,  12,  18  and  24  months.  On  the 
31st  of  Dec.,  1870,  the  Master  filed  his  report  of  the  sale. 

Previous  to  any  application  for  a  confirmation  of  this  report,  and 
on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1871,  G.  Falls,  a  stranger  to  the  record, 
filed  his  petition  in  the  cause,  reciting  the  sale,  and  the  fact  that  the 
sale  had  not,  as  yet,  been  confirmed,  "but  that  the  same  was  still  open 
and  within  the  control  of  the  Court ;"  stating  further  that  this  prop- 
erty was  very  valuable,  worth  largely  more  than  the  sum  of  $7,425, 
and  stating  as  follows :  "  Petitioner  is  willing,  and  hereby  proposes 
to  advance  the  aforesaid  bid  of  complainant  on  said  property  to  the  sum 
of  $  1 2,50,  and  he  hereby  tenders  his  notes  for  this  amount,  according 
to  the  terms  of  sale,  viz :  four  notes,  each  for  the  sum  of  $3,150,*' — 
describing  them,  with  security, — "and  Petitioner  respectfully  asks 
that  his  bid  for  said  property  may  be  accepted,  and  that  he  may  be 
substituted  as  the  purchaser  thereof  in  the  room  and  stead  of  com- 
plainants Cook  and  Norton,  as  reported  by  the  Clerk  and  Master, 
and  that  his  notes  may  be  substituted  for  their  notes  filed  with  the 
Clerk  and  Master  for  amount  of  their  bid." 

The  four  notes  of  the  Petitioner,  with  security,  and  duly  stamped, 
were  filed  with  the  Petition. 
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Subsequently,  the  purchasers  at  the  sale,  Cook  and  Norton,  by 
their  solicitors,  in  open  court,  signified  their  assent  to  tlie  substitu" 
tion  of  the  Petitioner,  Falls,  as  prayed  for  in  his  petition;  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Court  thereupon.  The  Petitioner  after  this, 
and  very  soon  after,  moved  the  Court  for  permission  to  withdraw  his 
application,  which  was  opposed  by  the  Solicitors  of  Cook  and  Norton. 
This  motion  was  not  accompanied  by  any  petition,  and  afterwards, 
and  before  any  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Court  in  the  matter,  and 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1871,  the  said  Falls  filed  a  formal  petition, 
alleging  that  no  action  had  as  yet  been  taken  upon  his  former  peti- 
tion, and  no  re-sale  of  the  property  decreed,  and  asking  to  be  allowed 

to  withdraw  his  bid  upon  such  equitable  terms,  as  to  costs,  as  the 
Court  might  impose: — 

Stating  further,  that,  since  the  petition  was  filed,  circumstances 
had  so  changed  as  to  make  it  very  inconvenient  and  embarrassing 
for  him  to  carry  out  the  purchase,  and  that  he  had  also  discovered 
that  the  property  had  been  sold  for  taxes  more  than  once,  thus  en- 
cumbering and  beclouding  the  title ;  that  the  amount  of  taxes  for 
which  the  property  had  been  sold  was  about  $3,000 ;  and  stating  his 
unwillingness  to  take   property   thus   encumbered   and   beclouded; 

further,  that  he  was  informed  *^that  there  are  some  questions  and 
difficulties  abotit  the  title." 

He  asks  to  withdraw  from  his  said  bid,  and  have  his  notes  re- 
turned to  him  ;  should  this  be  refused,  that  a  reference  be  made  as  to 
the  title. 

r  The  Solicitors  of  Cook  and  Norton  again  appeared  and  opposed 
the  motion. 

Whether  the  proper  practice  be  to  make  applications  of  this  char- 
acter by  formal  petition,  or  whether  a  simple  motion  is  sufficient,  is 
an  immaterial  inquiry  in  this  particular  case,  as  before  the  motion 
was  made  the  purchasers  at  the  sale  had  signified,  by  counsel  in  open 

court,  their  assent  to  the  advance,and  the  opeuiug  of  the  biddings, 
as  requested  by  the  Petitioner. 

This  relieves  this  application  of  one  embarrassing  feature,  amongst 
others,  which  attend  it,  namely :  as  to  whether,  before  ctmfirmation, 
upon  a  mere  advance,  without  more,  the  amount  will  open  the  bid- 
dings,— a  vexed  question  in  Tennessee  ;*  for,  if  the  purchaser  at  the 
sale  assents  to  it,  certainly  the  biddings  would,  in  all  cases,  be  0£)ened 
where  a  substantial  advance  was  tendered. 

This  difficulty  out  of  the  way,  the  question  presents  itself: 

Can  the  bid  be  withdrawn,  the  parties  in  interest  opposing  it,  at  a 

'Settled  that  it  will, — since  this  opinion  was  delivered. 
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stage  oF  the  proceedings  when  there  has  been  no  action  upon  the  part 
of  the  Court  in  relation  to  the  application  to  advance  the  bid  ? 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  an  entirely  new  question  in  the  Chancery 
Courts  of  Tennessee.  The  researches  of  counsel  have  not  discovered 
any  case  in  our  reports  presenting  this  question,  or  even  so  much  as 
alluding  to  it ;  nor  have  ihey  discovered  in  the  English  Chancery 
rejK>rti«,  or  works  on  the  subject  nf  Chancery  Practice  and  Chancery 
Sales,  any  reference  to  an  application  of  this  character. 

My  own  researches  have  been  equally  unsuccessful. 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  case  of  this  kind  has  arisen  in  any  of  the 
Chancery  Courts  of  the  State,  and  suppose  there  is  no  rule  or  practice 
applicable  to  a  case  of  this  precise  character  in  any  of  our  Chancery 
Courts. 

I  will  have  to  be  guided  to  my  conclusions  by  such  aid  as  may  be 
afforded  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  character  of  Chan- 
cery Sales,  and  of  the  practice  of  opening  biddings  before  confirmation 
of  such  sales. 

I  have  found  but  one  case  where  an  application  to  withdraw  an 
jidvance  bid  was  made.  It  is  referred  to  by  Sugden,  in  his  work  on 
Vendors. — 1  vol.,  p.  99,  sec.  25,  note  y.     He  refers  to  it  as  follows : 

"Upon  an  application  to  the  Court  by  the  person  who  opened  the 
biddings  for  General  Birch's  estate,  to  forfeit  their  deposit,  which  was 
resisted  by  the  creditors  for  whose  benefit  the  estate  was  sold,  the 
Court  held  the  purchasers  to  the  bargain,  and  would  not  permit  them 
to  rescind  the  contract,  although  they  had  given  a  price  which  was 
considered  much  l)eyond  the  value  of  the  estate." 

This  case  is  referi'ed  to  as  a  manuscript  case;  the  case  of  Sewell 
r«.  Johnson,  Bunb.  76,  is  also  cited,  but  these  reports  are  not  acces- 
sible. 

But  here  it  is  evident  the  advance  had  been  accepted  by  the  Court, 
and  the  biddings  had  been  opened,  although  it  seems  pretty  clear 
the  re-sale  had  not  been  made. 

It  is  urged  in  behalf  of  the  application  to  withdraw  the  bid,  that 
the  advance  bid  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  Court,  and  the  biddings 
have  not  been  opened,  and  that,  until  this  is  done,  it  is  but  a  mere 
cz  parte  proposition  by  the  Petitioner,  a  stranger  to  the  record,  which 
he  has  the  right  to  withdraw  at  any  time  before  it  is  accepted  by  the 
Court;  and  it  is  urged  that  a  distinction  exists  between  his  attitude 
and  that  of  the  purchaser  at  the  sale,  because  of  the  fact,  that  as  to  this 
latter,  the  Master  accepts  his  bid,  knocks  down  the  property  to  him, 
and  reports  the  facts  to  the  Court;    and  that,  as  the  Master  is  the 
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representative  of  the  Court,  the  bid  has  thus  been  accepted.     How 
far  this  distinction  is  a  sound  one  will  be  considered  presently. 

It  may  be,  in  this  particular  case,  an  advance  of  some  $5,000 
having  been  offered,  and  the  purchaser,  who  is  also  the  mortgage 
creditor,  having  assented  to  the  advance,  that  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Court  to  accept  the  advance  bid;  that. to  refuse  would  be  such  a 
gross  abuse  of  discretion  as  would  amount  to  error,  of  which  the 
Petitioner  could  avail  himself  and  compel  the  acceptance  of  his 
advance  bid,  and  the  opening  of  the  biddings ;  especially  where  the 
parties  in  interest  who  were  creditors,  and  a  large  portion  of  whose 
debts  the  sale,  as  reported,  &ils  to  satisfy,  should  unite,  as  they 
undoubtedly  would,  in  urging  such  refusal  as  error.  So  that  it  is 
probable  the  Petitioner,  under  the  exigencies  of  this  particular  case, 
would  have  the  right  to  demand  the  acceptance  of  his  bid  and  the 
power  to  enforce  it.  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  very  substantial 
difference  in  his  attitude  before  the  formal  acceptance  and  after. 

It  would  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  say  that  the  Court  has  no 
power  under  the  exercise  of  a  legal  discretion  to  refuse  this  advance 
bid,  and  yet,  because  there  has  been  no  formal  act  of  acceptance,  to 
assert  the  right  to  withdraw  it,  although,  if  such  formal  assent  had 
been  given,  such  right  might  not  exist    But  be  this  as  it  may  : 

Upon  the  subject  of  Chancery  Sales  we  have  adopted  the  English, 
rather  than  the  American  practice. 

It  is  well  settled  that  while  a  purchase  at  chancery  sale  is  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  Court  until  confirmation,  and  is  but  a  mere 
proposition  by  the  highest  bidder  to  become  the  purchaser ;  so  that 
there  is,  indeed,  no  contract  of  sale  until  confirmation ;  nevertheless, 
such  highest  bidder  is  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  unless  for  cause  shown. 
— Childress  vs.  Hurt,  2  Swan,  p.  491.  He  can  be  compelled  to  com- 
plete the  sale.— Daniel,  Ch.  Pr.,  1279. 

And  the  persons  interest'Cd  in  compelling  him  to  his  purchase  can 
have  the  report  confirmed. — Daniel,  Ch.  Pr.,  1279. 

And  therefore  can  force  him  to  a  compliance. — Ibirf 

It  is  not  true  that  he  is  a  purchaser  before  confirmation.  He  is 
simply  a  bidder;  his  being  the  last,  highest  and  best  bid.  And  this,  in 
effect,  is  what  the  Master  reports  to  the  court. 

It  is  true,  our  practice  is  to  style  him  the  purchaser,  and  the  Mas- 

- 

^When  it  is  said  in  Ghildrees  ve.  Hart|  2  Swan,  490,  that :  *'Until  confirmation  of 
the  report,  the  purchaser  is  not  compelled  to  complete  his  purchase,"  a  reference  to 
the  authorities  cited  will  show  what  is  meant,  is  that  the  party  seeking  to  compel  him 
to  comply  must  first  have  the  report  confirmed. 
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tar's  Report  usually  designates  him  as  such;  and  although  the  prop- 
erty at  the  sale  uuder  our  practice,  is  knocked  down  to  him  as  in 
auction  sales,  this  formality  is  about  the  only  similarity  which  exists 
between  the  two. 

The  true  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  this  person  called  the 
purchaser  stands  to  the  sale,  will  be  seen  by  recurring  to  the  prac- 
tice in  the  English  Chancery  courts. 

The  Masters'  clerk  prepares  a  paper  on  which  the  biddings  on  the 
different  lots  are  to  be  marked.  This  generally  consists  of  a  copy  of 
the  particulars  of  the  sale,  with  spaces  between  each  lot.  The  lots 
are  suceeasively  put  up,  at  a  price  offered  by  a  person  present;  such 
person  signing  his  name  to  the  sum  he  offers,  on  the  above  paper. 
£ach  subsequent  bidder  must  also  sign  his  name  to  the  sum  he  of- 
fers; until  no  person  will  advance  on  the  last  bidder,  who  is  then  de- 
clared the  purchaser." — Daniel  Ch.  Pr.,  1268. 

This  is  a  mere  misnomer,  however,  and  means  that  he  is  declared 
highest  and  best  bidder;  for  until  confirmation,  he  is  in  no  sense  a 
purchaser. 

This  highest  bidder  must,  at  his  own  expense,  procure  from  the 
!Master  a  report  of  his  being  the  best  bidder  for  the  property. — Sug- 
den  on  Vendors,  vol.  I.,  p.  59.^  He  must  then,  at  his  own  expense, 
apply  to  the  court  to  have  the  report  confirmed. — Ibid, 

He  is  not  considered  the  purchaser  until  the  report  is  confirmed. — 
Daniel  Ch.  Pr.,  1273. 

And  in  Anon.  2  Vesy,  Jr.,  355,  Lord  Loughbrough  says  that,  as 
until  confirmation,  he  is  always  liable  to  have  the  biddings  opened, 
he  cannot  be  considered  a  purchaser. — See  also  Sug.  Vend.,  vol.  I., 
p.  87. 

So  entirely  is  he  considered  a  mere  bidder,  and  not  a  purchaser, 
that  before  confirmation  he  cannot  sell  his  bid  to  a  stranger  at  an  ad- 
vance, and  have  him  substituted,  but  the  advance  must  be  paid  into 
court— /Wd,  p.  79  (q.)  and  80  (p.f 

But  this  view  is  fully  recognized  in  our  own  courts.  The  trans- 
action before  the  Master  is  merely  a  bid  obligatory  upon  the  pur- 
chaser.— ^Wood  &  Abbot  vA.Morgan,  4  Humph.,  371.  The  court 
here  say:  ''It  is  a  bid;  an  offer  by  the  purchaser;  and  if  the  court 
is  satisfied  with  it,  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  parties  making  it/' 


^  And  the  report  which  he  procures  the  Master  to  make  Ib  that  he  was  the  best  bid- 
der.—Daniel  Ch.  Pr.,  1272. 

'Nor  ifl  he  liable  for  any  loss  to  the  property. — 2  Daniel  Pr.,  1455;  2  Swan,  490- 
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It  is  not  true  that  the  Master  has  accepted  his  bid.  He  takes  the 
bid  as  the  highest^  last  and  best  bid;  and  under  the  English  practice 
the  bidder  deposits  his  bid  and  procures  a  report  of  the  facts.^ 

Ours  is  substantially  the  same.  The  Master  reports  the  facts  to 
the  court.  The  bidder  deposits  his  money,  or  executes  his  notes,  as 
the  case  may  be;  and  the  Master  reports  these  facts  also.  It  is  a 
tender  by  the  bidder  to  the  court,  through  the  Master,  of  his  bid 
with  the  amount  or  notes,  and  he  requests  the  court  to  accept  his  bid, 
which  the  court  does  by  the  confirmation  of  the  report.  Until  then 
there  is  no  acceptance  of  the  bid. 

The  very  theory  of  opening  the  biddings  previous  to  confirmation, 
shows  the  sale  is  in  abeyance;  other  bids  may  be  offered,  and  the  bid- 
dings kept  open  until  the  confirmation.  Then  the  biddings  close, 
and  the  highest  bid  is  accepted  by  the  court.  It  is  true,  it  is  not 
strictly  analogous  to  the  continued  bidding  before  the  auctioneer;  to 
open  the  biddings,  conditions  are  imposed  of  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
vance, &c.;  but  this  does  not  affect  its  nature.  The  fact  that  the 
biddings  may  be  opened,  shows  that  the  highest  bid  before  the  Mas- 
ter has  not  been  accepted,  it  has  only  been  reported  for  acoepiance. 

The  theory  of  this  system  is,  that  there  is  a  continued  bidding  for 
the  property  up  to  the  time  of  confirmation.  The  bidding  is  con- 
ducted in  one  mode  before  the  Master;  in  another  mode  before  the 
court.  Under  the  English  system,  it  was  a  written  application  both 
before  the  Master  and  in  court,  stating  the  bid  throughout.  Under 
ours,  the  transaction  before  the  Master  is  ore  tenyfi,  and  the  applica- 
cation  in  court  to  advance  the  bid  is  by  petition,  but  this  is  all  mere- 
ly incidental;  there  is  no  substantial  difference  between  them.  The 
bidder  at  the  Master^s  sale  brings  the  fact  that  he  has  made  a  certain 
bid,  and  which  on  that  occasion  was  the  last,  highest  and  best  bid 
offered,  to  the  attention  of  the  court  through  the  report  of  the  Mas- 
ter; the  advance  bidder  brings  the  fact  that  he  offers  the  still  higher 
bid  to  the  attention  of  the  court  through  his  petition  filed  in  the 
Master's  oflSce  and  addressed  to  the  court. 

Now,  shall  this  highest  bidder  before  the  Master  be  incapacitated 
from  withdrawing  his  bid  before  confirmation,  or  any  action  of  the 
court  upon  his  bid;  and  the  advance  bidder  in  court  allowed  to  with- 
draw his  before  action  by  the  court  accepting  it? 

^In  Morton,  Smith  &  Co.  vs.  Selden,  11  Humph.,  280,  Judge  Green,  speaking  of  the 
English  practice,  says :  "The  Master  gives  notice;  receives  the  bids;  and  reports  the 
highest  bidder;  and  if  his  report  be  confirmed,  the  title  is  examined  and  the  convey- 
aoce  prepared,"  &c. 
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Does  not  the  court  see  in  the  present  case  two  bids :  one  before  the 
Master  for  $7,425;  another,  by  petition  in  court,  for  $12,500;  neither 
of  which  has  been  acted  upon  ? 

Shall  the  court  allow  the  latter  to  be  withdrawn,  while  it  is  held 
that  the  former  cannot  be;  and  thus  require  the  confirmation  of  the 
former,  thereby  causing  a  sacrifice  of  $5,000  to  the  parties  in  interest? 

No  principle  is  perceived  upon  which  such  a  distinction  can  be 
based. 

The  petitioner.  Fall's,  application  to  withdraw  his  bid  will,  there- 
fore, be  refused,  no  ground  being  shown  which  would  be  sufficient,  if 
interposed  by  a  purchaser  at  the  sale,  to  relieve  him  from  the  bid 
made  at  the  salcr 

The  vague  statement  in  the  petition,  that  since  he  filed  his  first 
petition,  "circumstances  have  so  changed  as  to  make  it  very  incon- 
venient and  embarrassing  for  him  to  carry  out  the  purchase,'^  need 
not  be  considered,  but  the  statement  that  the  title  is  encumbered  and 
beclouded  by  reason  of  the  property  having  been  sold  for  taxes,  en- 
titles him  to  a  reference  as  to  title.  While  a  purchaser  may  not  have 
the  right  to  plead  errors,  irrdgularities  and  defects  in  the  proceeding 
to  relieve  him,  Swan  vs.  Newman,  3  Head,  288;  ex  parte  Kirkman, 
Ibid,  517,  still  he  is  entitled  to  a  good  title.  The  doctrine  of  caveat 
emptor  does  not  apply  to  this  character  of  Chancery  sales.  A  Chan- 
cery sale  will  be  set  aside  for  defect  of  title. — See  Read  vs.  Fite,  8 
Humph.,  328;  Deaderick  vs.  Smith,  6  Humph.,  138;  Morton  vs. 
Sloan,  11  Humph.,  278. 

Under  the  English  practice  "the  solicitor  of  the  purchaser,  before 
he  suffers  his  client  to  part  with  the  purchase  money,  usually  applies 
to  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  for  an  abstract  of  title  to  the  lots  purchased, 
which  he  may  be  compelled  to  deliver  by  order  of  the  court." — Dan- 
iel Ch.  Pr.,  1273. 

Under  our  practice,  if  doubts  are  stated  as  to  title,  and  the  court 
has  reason  to  think  there  may  be  grounds  of  apprehension,  a  reference 
should  be  made  to  clear  up  any  doubts  as  to  title.  And  a  reference 
should  be  made  even  before  confirmation,  where  it  is  sought  as  here, 
to  hold  the  party  to  his  bid.  If  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  title  which  can  be  removed,  the  court  will  have  them  removed, 
and  will  not  release  the  bidder.  Whether  the  $3,000  taxes  on  the 
property  can  be  abated  from  the  purchase  money,  or  the  purchaser 
takes  the  property  cum  onere,  is  a  question  which  will  not  now  be 
determined. 
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A  reference  as  to  the  title,  and  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of 
encumbrances  because  of  taxes  will  be  ordered;  the  clerk  will  re- 
port to  the  next  term,  and  to  the  earliest  day  of  the  term  practicable. 
If  the  title  is  found  good,  or  capable  of  being  made  so,  a  re-sale 
will  be  ordered,  starting  the  property  at  the  $12,500  as  a  minimum, 
(Childress  vs.  Hurt,  2  Swan,  493,)  and  if  no  higher  bid  is  made,  the 
purchase  will  be  confirmed  to  the  petitioner  Falls,  at  his  bid  of  $12,- 
600.  The  notes  will  be,  in  the  meantime,  filed  in  the  Master's 
oflBce.  W.  L.  Scott,  Chancellor. 
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On  the  29th  of  last  Nov.  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Cooper  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  Chancellor  for  the  Nashville  District^  and  upon  taking  the 
Bench  delivered  an  address  to  the  Bar  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing as  likely  to  interest  our  readers  everywhere: 

As  soon  as  I  begin  the  active  discharge  of  my  functions,  it  will  be- 
come my  duty  to  decide  every  litigated  case,  and  every  contested 
question  presented,  against  one  of  you.  I  know,  from  practical  ex- 
perience, how  difficult  it  often  is  to  prevent  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment of  the  moment  from  influencing  our  permanent  judgment. 
However  high  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  ability  and  integrity  of  a 
Judge,  it  is  apt  to  be  shaken,  if,  when  we  have  thoroughly  convinced 
ourselves,  (as  what  good  advocate  does  not  in  almost  every  case,  even 
when  it  seemed  hopeless  at  first,)  that  law  and  justice  are  with  us, 
the  judge  should  unfortunately  think  otherwise;  especially  if  he 
thinks  so,  as  he  sometimes  will,  very  emphatically.  I  know  no  way 
to  escape  entirely  this  trait  of  our  common  nature,  but  we  may  soften 
its  efiect  by  being  forewarned.  Let  us  look  leniently  at  each  other's 
faults  by  striving,  when  a  hitch  occurs,  to  put  ourselves  in  each 
other's  positions  for  the  time  being.  Occasional  collisions  are  inev- 
itable. The  lawyer,  warm  from  his  view  of  the  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings of  his  client,  can  not  but  feel  some  exasperation  at  the  coolness 
with  which  the  Judge  listens  to  their  detail,  and  the  pitiless  impar- 
tiality which  it  is  his  duty  to  maintain.  Let  us  mentally  promise 
each  other  to  try  to  guard  against  any  unnecessary  heat.  If,  occa- 
sionally, in  the  zeal  for  your  clients,  you  should  show  more  ardor 
than  discretion,  I  shall  try  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  been  along 
there  myself,  and  have  often,  no  doubt,  tried  the  temper  of  the  incum- 
bent of  the  Bench.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  I  should  show  any  of  the  impatience  or  petulance  which  too 
often  accompanies  official  position,  I  trust  you  will  reflect  that  it  may 
be  your  fate,  some  time  or  other,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  that  you  will  be  indulgent. 

The  surest  safeguard  to  a  good  understanding  between  the  Bench 
and  Bar^  and  of  thoroughly  appreciating  each  other,  is  for  each  to 
strive  to  master  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case.     Most  of  the  dif- 
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ferences  of  opinion  in  this  world  grow  out  of  a  mieiinderstanding  of 
each  other's  meaning.  There  has  been  a  loose  and  indefinite  use  of 
words  on  a  vague  and  general  view  of  factn.  We  do  not  always  affix 
the  same  meaning  to  the  same  words,  and  we  do  often  use  different 
words  in  the  same  sense.  To  bring  the  parties  together  it  is  only 
necessary  that  each  should  undervStand  the  subject  of  dispute  more 
thoroughly.  Forensic  discussions  are  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Nothing  conduces  to  shorten  them  so  much  as  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  the  facts.  All  cases^  even  the  most  complicated, 
can  be  reduced  to  a  few  points;  are  nearly  always  thus  reduced  by  the 
final  decision.  The  more  thoroughly  we  master  the  case,  the  fewer, 
as  a  general  rule,  will  be  the  controverted  points.  Most  lawyers  are, 
naturally  enough,  afraid  to  concede  anything,  because  they  have  not 
sufficiently  digested  their  case  to  see  the  result  of  the  concession  in 
all  its  bearings.  There  are  few  of  us  so  gifted  as  the  distinguished 
counsel,  of  whom  I  have  heard  Judge  Emmons  speak,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  shortening  the  trial  and  the  argument  of  causes  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  by  saying  at  once,  when  his  adversary  undertook  to 
prove  a  point,  that  he  agreed  the  fact  was  so,  and  when  a  point  of  law 
was  made  in  argument,  that  he  conceded  it  to  be  as  claimed,  until  the 
controversy  was  narrowed  down  to  the  particular  fact  or  principle  of 
law  upon  which  he  intended  to  rest  his  client's  rights.  Such  men 
are  exceptional.  But  all  of  us  may,  by  industry  and  attention,  em- 
ulate his  example  to  a  certain  extent.  Let  me  earnestly  urge  the 
members  of  this  Bar,  and  particularly  its  younger  members,  to  come 
to  the  hearing  of  their  causes  well  prepared.  Do  not  trust  your 
client's  rights  to  accident,  or  the  Judge  alone.  There  may  be  a  good 
Bar  without  a  good  Bench,  but  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  have  a 
good  Judge  without  the  aid  of  a  good  Bar.  In  the  multiplicity  of 
questions  of  law  and  fact  upon  which  a  Chancellor  is  called  to  act 
where  there  is  a  crowded  docket,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
decide  them  correctly  without  the  constant  assistance  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  Bar.  Let  me  impress  upon  the  younger  law- 
yers, for  the  older  ones  have  long  since  found  it  out,  that  because  a 
man  is  a  Judge,  and  older  than  you  are,  or  even  an  abler  lawyer,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  can  know  everything,  nor  even  always  keep 
in  his  mind  what  he  does  know,  nor  avoid  occasionally  committing 
errors,  and  sometimes  errors  that  a  law  student  of  six  months  stand- 
ing ought  not  to  commit.  It  is  your  duty  to  know  the  facts  and  the 
law  of  your  case  better  than  he  can  possibly  do.  His  merit  consists 
in  fully  appreciating  your  exposition  of  your  case.     If  he  does  this, 
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and  yon  are  right,  yDu  win  your  case.  If  he  does  this,  and  yo*\  are 
wrong,  he  is  able  to  satisfy  you,  perhaps,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  strictly 
impartial,  wherein  your  error  lies.  You  ought  never  to  come  to  a 
hearing,  not  even  of  a  motion,  without  previous  examination,  and,  in 
most  instances,  a  brief  of  the  points  of  fact  and  law  relied  on.  And 
this  docs  not  necessitate  a  lengthy  argument.  It  requires  only  a  brief 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  And,  let  me  add,  the  better  you 
understand  your  case,  the  shorter  will  be  your  brief. 

The  most  cheering  thought  to  me  in  the  task  which  lies  before  me, 
18  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able,  by  judicious  oondnct  and  encourage- 
ment, to  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  Bar  worthy  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  State,  and  worthy  to  wear  the  mantles  of  those  who 
have  preceded  them.  The  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  whose  distin- 
guished career  is  familiar  to  all  of  us,  in  his  late  professional  visit  to 
[Nashville  paid  us  tlie  compliment  of  saying  that  he  had  always  heard 
our  Bar  spoken  of  as  being  an  able  one,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to 
add  that  he  found  it  still  merited  its  renown.  In  a  few  years,  the 
young  men  who  are  listening  to  me  must  take  the  places  of  those 
who  are  now  the  leaders.  They  must  be  the  great  lawyers  of  their 
day  and  generation.  Let  them  aim  to  qualify  themselves  for  their 
high  calling.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  if  they  will  do  their 
duty,  to  aid  them  in  their  task, 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Law  Booksellers  and  Publisliers,  Xo. 
535  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  have  presented  us  a  new  work  en- 
titled The  Law  of  Appellate  Proceedings,  by  Thomas  W.  Powell. 
It  is  a  neatly  printed  and  well  bound  book* 

We  have  had  no  time  to  thoroughly  examine  the  work,  but  have 
read  a  part,  and  from  our  examination  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  warmly  to  the  profession.  It  is  no  mere  d  igest  or  confusedly 
written  work;  but,  from  our  examination,  we  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  branch  of  the  law  are  thoroughly  analyzed  and  clearly 
stated.  We  think  any  one  can  see,  from  only  a  slight  exami- 
nation of  the  book,  that  the  auth<#  understood  his  subject.  In  the 
beginning  of  hb  prefiice  the  author  says:  **  This  book  presents  to  the 
profession  a  subject  not  yet  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  separate  treatise; 
and  the  author  was,  therefore,  in  a  great  tneasure,  obliged  to  analyze 
the  subject  for  himself,  and  gather  his  materials  in  an  untried  path, 
without  a  predecessor." 

Alany  may  suppose  that  a  work  upon  criich  a  subject  is  of  no  great 
use.  It  is  true,  that  appellate  proceedings  depend,  in  a  great  meas* 
ure,  upon  the  statutes  of  the  State  in  which  one  lives,  and  the  stat- 
utes of  one  State  differ,  in  this  particular,  greatly  from  those  of  other 
States.  But,  we  predict  that  no  lawyer  will  read  this  treatise  without 
finding  that  he  has  been  benefitted,  and  that  his  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  has  been  enlarged  and  made  more  accurate. 


Wigram  on  WUk,  Eiirinsie  Evidence,  and  (/Hara  on  (lie  CoTialTuC" 
Hon  of  Wills. 

We  take  pleasure  in  highly  reconamending  to  the  profession  the 
volume  containing  these  two  works. 

The  first  is  a  new  edition,  by  John  P.  O'Hara,  Esq.,  of  the  val- 
uable treatise  of  Sir  James  Wigram  upon  the  admissibility  of  ex- 
trinsic evidence  in  the  interpretation  of  wills;  and  the  second, — the 
production  of  Mr.  O'Hara  himself  and  the  complement  af  the  first, — 
deals  with  the  general  subject  of  the  construction  of  wills. 

The  admirable  method  cf  Sir  James  Wigram'«  booiw  adds  greatly 
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to  its  excellence,  and  distinguishes  it  favorably^  in  our  judgment, 
from  the  generality  of  English  elementary  treatises  upon  legal  sub- 
jects, which,  however  solid  and  comprehensive,  partake  too  much  of 
the  nature  of  mere  congeries  of  adjudications,  and  are,  consequently, 
apt  to  be  very  heavy  reading.  Here  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
elaborated  and  the  essence  extracted.  The  results  of  the  author's 
investigations  are  set  forth  with  the  formality  and  luminous  precis- 
ion of  geometrical  theses,  in  the  shape  of  seven  propositions,  each  of 
which  is  the  text  of  a  separate  chapter,  wherein  it  is  maintained, 
developed  and  elucidated.  These  seven  chapters,  with  a  brief  pre- 
fatory chapter ;  a  supplementary  chapter  upon  Lord  Bacon's  rule  as 
to  latent  and  patent  ambiguities;  a  chapter  summing  up  the  results 
of  the  inquiry ;  and  a  short  appendix,  in  which  are  set  forth  the 
illustrative  cases  of  Goblet  vs.  Beechy,  and  Attorney  General  vs. 
Grote,  comprise  the  work.  The  former  case  arose  upon  the  will  of 
the  sculptor  Nollekens,  and  is  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Th«»  editor  has  embodied  the  subsequent  English  legislation  and 
decisions,  and  the  American  decisions,  upon  the  topic  of  the  work. 
He  has  discharged  his  task  unambitiously,  but  with  conscientious  and 
laborious  fidelity. 

We  know  of  no  other  work  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of 
Sir  James  Wigr'am's,  The  subject,  too,  is  one  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  this  country,  where  wills  are  so  much  more  seldom 
drafted  by  special  hands  than  in  England,  and  hence  are  so  much 
more  frequently  vague  and  inartificial  than  there.  As  may  readily 
be  supposed,  there  is  often  evidence  outside  of  the  will  itself  capable 
of  clearing  up,  in  point  of  fact,  doubts  arising  from  ambiguities  upon 
the  face  of  the  instrument ;  and  so  it  becomes  material  to  ascertain 
exactly  how  far,  and  in  what  respects,  such  extrinsic  evidence  may 
be  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  The  work  before  us  appears  to  be  a 
coniprehensive  compendium  of  the  law  down  to  the  present  time 
upon  this  subject,  and  its  treatment  displays  the  very  perfection  of 
form. 

The  exposition  of  the  law  of  construction,  by  Mr.  O'Hara,  which 
cooapletes  the  volume,  is  also  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of  2:)raise  as 
its  companion.  The  field  here,  however,  being  more  extensive,  it 
was  not  practicable  to  distil  the  results  of  the  survey  into  a  few  prop- 
ositions, which,  expanded  and  illustrated,  should  exhaust  the  discus- 
sion. But  as  high  a  degree  of  condensation  has  been  attained  as  was 
compatible  ^ith  the  full  and  clear  exhibition  which  is  given  of  the 
various  rules  of  law,  with  all  their  modifications  and  limitations. 
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Nearly  all  the  law  of  wills  is  necessarily  passed  under  review,  in  its 
relation  to  the  subject  of  construction,  and  the  practitioner  possessed 
of  this  volume  will  hardly  need  any  other  textbook  upon  this  branch 
of  jurisprudence.  The  finish  of  the  execution,  the  thorough  diges- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  the  admirable  comprehension  under  appro- 
priate principles  of  all  the  details,  especially  adapt  this,  as  the  same 
qualities  adapt  its  companion  treatise,  to  the  requirements  of  the 
student. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Wills.  By  Francis  Vaughan 
Hawkins,  M.  A.,  of  Lincoln,  Inn.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  notes  and  references  to  Amer- 
ican Decisions,  by  Jko.  JSword,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  in  one 
vol.  oct.  T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Law  Booksellers  and  Pub- 
lishers, No.  535  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  object  of  this  tersely  written  work  is,  to  use  the  language  of 
its  author,  "  to  embody  in  a  definite  and  intelligible  form  that  portion 
of  the  vast  miss  of  rep3rtedci'ies  on  testdtnidntary  construction,  which 
really  constitutes  the  law  of  the  courts  at  the  present  day,  and  gov- 
erns the  judicial  construction  of  wills.''  It  is,  in  fact,  a  concise 
statement  of  the  rules  of  testamentary  construction,  on  the  meaning 
attached  by  the  Courts  to  certain  words  or  forms  of  expression 
where  the  true  intention  of  the  testator  cannot  be  gathered  from  the 
context.  Rules  of  Law  which  act  independently  of  intention,  such 
as  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case,  are  not  included  in  the  work.  The 
existing  rules  of  construction  are  of  two  classes :  first,  the  old  rules, 
some  of  very  ancient  date,  many  of  which  are  inconvenient  in  their 
operation  and  often  based  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  case,  on 
which  they  originally  rested ;  and  secondly,  the  more  modern  rules 
chiefly  relating  to  minor  matters  and  subordinate  parts  of  the  testa- 
mentary disposition.  These  latter  are  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  former,  for  it  is  their  function  to  supply  omissions  in  points  of 
detail  not  aflecting  the  vital  parts  of  the  disposition,  and  to  remedy 
some  of  the  ambiguities  and  ordinary  slips  of  language  employed  in 
a  will.  The  work  is  intended  to  embrace  the  question  of  testamentary 
law  on  which  rules  of  construction  exist.  When  there  is  no  such 
rule  laid  down,  the  intention  is  the  sole  guide ;  reported  cases  may 
assist  by  supplying  suggestions,  but  they  do  not  govern.  The  tendency 
of  courts  now  is  to  avoid  creating  (except  in  minor  matters)  any 
fresh  rules  and  not  to  extend  the  older  rules  beyond  their  present  limits. 
If  this  principle  be  acted  on,  the  law  necessary  to  be  known  for 
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purposes  of  construction  may  be  reduced  within  moderate  compass, 
and  this  treatise  is  designed  to  show  the  form  in  which  it  might  be 
attained. 

The  author  assures  us  that  he  has  worked  out  tlie  points  in  the 
bo*»k,  and  has  not  altogether  relied  upon  other  writers  for  his  conclu- 
sions^ though  admitting  the  obligations  he  is  under  to  Mr  Jarman  in 
his  comprehensive  treatise  upon  the  subject. 

The  object  of  the  American  edition  is  to  show  what  is  the  Law  on 
the  topics  treated  of  in  the  text  in  the  various  States  of  this  country, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  determined  by  statute  or  judicial  decision. 
In  all  cases  where  the  English  decisions  have  been  adopted  by  our 
courts,  the  American  edition  has  simply  referred  to  the  cases,  deem- 
ing it  useless  to  add  anything  to  the  concise  and  admirable  statement 
of  the  author.  When  the  American  cases  differ  from  the  English, 
the  point  of  difference  is  briefly  stated.  Speculations  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  American  courts  have  been 
carefully  avoided,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  inferences. 

The  work  is  certainly  worthy  of  extensive  patronage,  and  we  cor- 
dially commend  its  merits  to  the  professi(m. 


Comme7iiarie$  on  the  Common  Law,  designed  as  iyiiroductory  to 
iU  StvAy.  By  Herbert  Broom,  LL.  D.,  from  the  Fourth 
I^ndon  Edition.  Price  >6.00.  Published  by  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  W. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

In  the  April  number  of  this  Review  we  found  occasion  to  say  : 
"  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  go  into  ecstacies  over  Blackstone.  Of 
late  he  has  come  in  for  his  share  of  dispraise  aitd  disparagement. 
The  learnetl  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  *  Jurisprudence/ uses  the  following 
language  respecting  him  :  'The  method  observed  by  Blackstone  in 
his  far  too  celebrated  commentaries  is  a  slavish  and  blundering  copy 
of  the  very  imperfect  method  which  Hall  delineates  roughly  in  his 
short  and  unfinished  Analysis:  FroQi  the  outset  to  the  end  of  his 
commentaries  he  blindly  adopts  the  mistakes  of  his  rude  and  com- 
pendious model,  missing,  invariably,  with  a  nice  and  surprising 
infelicity,  the  pregnant  but  obscure  suggestions  which  it  proffered  to 
his  attention^  and  which  would  have  guided  a  discerning  and  atten- 
tive writer  to  an  arrangement  comparatively  just.  Neither  in  the 
general  conception,  nor  in  the  details  of  his  book,  is  there  a  single 
particle  of  original  and  discriminating  thought.  He  had  read 
aomewhat,  though  far  less  than  is  commonly  believed ;    but  he  had 
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swallowed  the  matter  of  his  reading,  without  chdoe  and  withoat 
riiiuinaliou.  He  owed  the  popularity  of  his  book  to  a  paltry  but 
effectual  artifice,  and  to  a  poor  superficial  merit.  He  truckled  to  the 
sinister  interests  and  to  the  mischievous  prejudices  of  power ;  and  h^ 
flattered  the  overweening  conceit  of  their  national  or  peculiar  insti- 
tutions which  was  then  devoutly  entertained  by  the  body  of  the 
English  people,  though  now  it  is  happily  vanishing  before  the 
advancement  of  reason.  And  to  this  paltry  but  effectual  artifice  he 
added  the  allurement  of  a  style  which  is  fitted  to  tickle  the  ear, 
though  it  never,  or  rarely,  satisfies  a  severe  and  masculine  taste.  For 
that  rhetorical  and  prattling  manner  of  his  is  not  the  manner  which 
suited  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  those  classical 
Roman  juiists,  who  are  always  models  of  expression,  though  their 
meaning  be  never  so  faulty.  It  differs  from  their  unaffected,  yet  apt 
and  nervous  style,  as  the  tawdry  and  flimsy  dress  of  a  milliner's 
(loll  from  the  graceful  and  imposing  nakedness  of  a  Grecian  statue/ 

We  must  frankly  confess  that  we  take  pleasure  in  every  kick 
which  Professor  Austin  bestows  upon  his  countryman,  the  old  hum- 
bug of  the  commentaries,  with  his  sentimental,  rose-colored  puffs  of 
the  English  law." 

From  the  necessarily  hasty  glance  we  have  been  compelled  to  give 
to  Mr.  Broom's  commentaries,  we  nevertheless  feel  satisfied  that  they 
go  far  towards  supplying  the  place  heretofore  filled,  as  we  think, 
inadequately  by  Blackstone's.  The  style  is  singularly  clear  and 
condensed,  and  the  author  especially  felicitous  in  the  terseness  of  his 
definitions.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  definitions  are  almost  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  and  none  but  those  who  have  attempted  it  can  realize 
the  difficulty  of  grasping  and  confining  within  a  few  accurate  sen- 
tences principles  elaborately  spun  out  in  lengthy  decisions,  and  of 
varied  and  subtle  hues  of  meaning.  We  iancy  that  Mr.  Broom's 
former  work,  "A  Selection  of  Legal  Maxims,"  has  had  much  to  do 
in  disciplining  his  mind  and  thought  into  terse,  pithy,  yet  accurate 
and  (Aear  meaning  expressions.  The  sentences  are  not,  however, 
isolated,  or  even  seemingly  isolated,  as  most  times  they  are  in  writers 
of  this  kind, — terse,  pithy  writers,— but  are  logically  linked  together 
and  follow  in  clear,  consecutive  order,  and  for  this  reason  one,  espe- 
cially a  beginner,  will  find  much  less  difficulty  in  catching  and 
appreciating  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  whole  performance,  while 
at  the  same  time  charmed  with  each  division  or  separate  act.  Mr. 
Broom  writes,  evidently,  with  a  profound  admiration  and  love  for 
the  S[>irit  of  the  Law,  deeply  persuaded  that  its  principles  are  based 
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in  tnith  2nd  justice,  and  "  admirably  adapted  and  adjusted  to  the 
changing^  wants  and  necessities  of  society/' and  through  this  sym- 
pathy with  his  subject  has  made  the  warm  life  blood  to  start  ami 
course  through  what,  under  Dr.  Blackstonc's  treatment,  seemed  ah 
inanimate  corpse.  The  passiveless  features  have  been  lit  up  with  the 
expression  of  a  soul.  Students,  we  feel  sure,  would  do  well  to  throw 
aside  their  Blackstones  and  replace  them  with  this  altogether  admira- 
ble work. 


Fraudulent  Comueyances.  A  Treatise  upon  Conveyances  made  by 
Debtors  to  defraud  Ct'edUorSj  containing  references  to  all  the  cases , 
both  English  and  Americen.  By  Orlando  F.  Bump,  Counsellor 
at  Law.  Published  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Yoorbis  &  Co.,  66  Nasi^au 
St.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  received  this  work  too  late  to  give  a  critical  notice.  A 
iiasty  glance,  however,  assures  us  that  the  author  has  more  than 
^sustained  his  already  deservedly  wide-spread  reputation  as  a  clear, 
ssysteraatie  and  logical  law-writer.  His  present  work  certainly  treats 
t)f  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  whole  body  of  the  law, 
and  one  the  thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  perhaps  of  more'every- 
day  practical  need  and  benefit  to  the  practicing  lawyer  than  any  other. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  constructed  npon[the  theory  that  fraud 
is  always  a  question  of  intent,  and  to  have  been  arranged  throughout 
to  unfold  and  develope  this  theory,  thus  giving  unity,  system  and 
symmetry  to  the  entire  Treatise,  and  rendering  it  clear  and  compact. 

The  work  is  published  in  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  and  in  the 
best  law  book  style,  at  J7.50,  upon  receipt  of  which  the  publishers 
will  send  it  prepaid.  We  cannot  commend  the  publications  of  this 
Firm,  for  neatness  and  beauty  of  general  make-up,  too  favorably. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Set-off,  Recoupment^  and  Counter-claim. 
By  Thomas  W.  Waterman,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Second  edition. 
Published  by  Baker,  Voorhis&Co.,  New  York. 

This  work,  also,  was  sent  too  late  for  critical  examination  and  re- 
view. The  first  edition,  however,  acquainted  the  profession  gener- 
ally with  its  scope  and  purpose,  and  the  laborious,  critical  care  and 
thought  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  author.  In  this  edition  more  than 
a  hundred  new  sections,  and  several  hundred  additional  cases,  have 
been  added,  rendering  it  of  considerably  enhanced  utility. 


A^nerioan  Journal  of  Insanity.     Utica,  N.  Y. 
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The  Cincinnati  Supe}nor  Court  Reporter, 
The  National  Bankruptcy  Register,     New  York. 
Advance  sheets  of  Gray  vs.  Jackson,  to  appear  in  51  New  H€tmp~ 
shire  Reports,  from  John  M.  Shirley,  State  Reporter. 
Bench  and  Bar.     Chicago. 
Amejican  Law  Record.     Cincinnati. 
Pittsburgh  Legal  Journal. 
Maryland  Law  Reporter.     Baltimore. 
Lancaster  Bar. 

Pacific  Law  Reporter,    Saa  Francisco. 
Legal  Gazette.     Philadelphia. 
The  Chicago  Legal  News. 
The  United  States  Jwist.     Washington,  D.  C, 
The  Insurance  Law  Journal.    St.  Louis. 
The  Albany  Law  Joui^al. 
The  Daily  Register.     New  York. 
The  Law  News.    St,  Louis. 


The  argument  of  Messrs.  John  Rubm  and  John  Lawrence,  attor- 
neys for  plaintiff  in  error  in  the  case  of  R.  WeilmuUer  vs.  The  State 
of  Tennessee,  before  the  Supreme  Court^  December  term,  1872.  The 
main  question  was,  whether  lager  beer,  in  the  sense  of  the  Code,  is  a 
spirituous  liquor.  The  able  counsel  very  learnedly  and  voluminous- 
ly pofnt  out  the  distinction  between  spirituous  and  malt  liquor,  the 
Code  prohibiting  only  the  sale  of  the  former  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
claim  that  the  language  of  Judge  Milligan  in  State  vs.  Sharrer  2 
Cold.,  32,  7,  that  '*the  words  spirituous  liquors  used  in  Sec.  4859-60 
of  the  Code  are  evidently  employed  in  a  general  sense,  and  intended 
to  comprehend  all  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  liquors,"  gives  an  incor- 
rect construction  to  the  legislative  enactment  quoted.  The  Supreme 
Court  have  sustained  the  position  of  Messrs.  Ruhm  and  Lawrence 
in  an  elaborate  opinion,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Nicholson  on  the 
21st  of  last  month. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Baker,  Voorbis  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Vol.  IX  of  Blatchford*s  Circuit  Court  Reports,  which  we  commend 
to  the  favor  of  the  profession.^  ^  .       i       -.  i/^  ,.  « 

We  have  received,  at  the  latest  hour  of  going  to  press,  from  Messrs* 
Kay  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  Vol.  I  of  the  third  edition  of  Whar- 
ton and  Stille's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  treats  of  "Mental  Un- 
soundness and  Psychological  Law,"  and  HiUiard  on  New  Trials,  sec- 
ond edition.  The  publishers  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  hand- 
some manner  in  which  these  books  are  gotten  up.  The  next  num- 
ber of  this  Remew  will  contain  extended  notices  of  each. 


C  H^RT 


OP  THE 


Southern  Law  &  Collection  Union 


[$^ff^To  «n%  the  labor  and  erpenae  of  sending  a  receipt  (o  each  subftcriberf  we  will  in  the 
ti^rt  { April)  number',  place  an  asteri^  at  the  end  of  the  nantea  of  all  those  from  whom  we 
ghall  have  received  payment.'] 


ALABAMA. 

COUXTY* 

Namk. 

Post  Offio*. 

Barbour, 

A.  W.  Cochran, 

Eufaula. 

«* 

Shortei"  &  Brotherg, 

H 

i« 

F.  M.  Wood, 

tl 

N 

John  Gill  Pope, 

tt 

Blount, 

•     R.  H.  Wilson, 

Blountsville* 

Bollock, 

J.  W.  L.  Duniel, 

Midway. 

<i 

Neili  Mcpherson, 

Union  Springy. 

u 

Norman  &  Wilson, 

(( 

u 

Wm.  Ivey, 

tt 

Butler, 

Gamble  &  Powell, 

Greenville. 

u 

Judge  &  Bowling, 

*t 

it 

W^hitehead  &  Duke, 

It 

Chamhertif 

Richards  c^  Son, 

Lafayette. 

Cherokee, 

J.  L.  Cunningham, 

Gadsden. 

Choctaw, 

Glo?er  &  Coleman, 

Butler. 

CUrke, 

James  J.  Goode, 

Coffeeville. 

(-'offee, 

G.  T.  Yelverton, 

Elba. 

Dale. 

Benj.  F.  Cassady, 

Ozark. 

Dalla^^ 

Pettufl  &  Dawson, 

Helma. 

(( 

Morgan,  Lapsley  &  Nelson, 

K 

^ 

Robert  H.  Sterrett, 

(i 

it 

Fellows  &  Johns, 

tt 

t* 

R.  D.  Berry, 

tt 

<» 

Wm.  M.  Brooks, 

It 

<« 

J.  B.  Phillips, 

»* 

M' 

H.  8.  D.  Mai  lory, 

tt 

(« 

D.  R.  John, 

tt 

M 

Bumpier  Lea, 

tt 

H 

J.  F.  Conoly, 

It 

it 

Byrd  &  Byrd, 

tt 

M 

J.  C.  Compton, 

tt 

M 

Alexr.  White. 

M 

U 

P.  G.  Wood, 

II 


Law  and  CcUedum  Union. 
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COUWTT. 

Namx. 

Post  OmcnL 

De  Kalb, 

Nicholson  &  Collins, 

Lebanon. 

Fayette, 

E.  P.  Jone8, 

Fayette  C.  H. 

Franklin, 

Wm.  Cooper, 

Tuscumbia. 

Greene, 

Crawford  &  Mobley, 

Eutaw. 

Hale, 

A.  A.  Coleman, 

Greensborough. 

Henry, 

Cowan  &  Gates, 

Abbeville. 

Jack  Ron, 

Robinson  <&  Parks, 

Soottsboro. 

I^uderdale, 

Wood,  Kennedy  &  Wood, 

Florence. 

Jjiwrence, 

Thomas  M.  Peters, 

Monlton. 

Lee, 

George  &  Geo.  W.  Hooper, 

Opelika, 

» 

H.  U.  Lindney, 

»» 

Limestone, 

Luke  W.  Pryor, 

Athens. 

Lowndes, 

Clements  &  Enochs, 

Hayneville. 

Macon, 

W.  C.  Mclver, 

Tuskegee. 

Madison, 

Isaiah  Dill, 

Huntsviile. 

Marengo, 

Geo.  G.  Lyon, 

Demopolis. 

» 

W.  E.  &  R.  H  Clarke, 

II 

}} 

James  T.  Jones, 

II 

MarBhall, 

WVeth  &  Boyd, 

Guntersville. 

Mobile, 

J.  P.  Southworth, 

Mobile. 

yi 

Posey  «&  Tompkins, 

• 

II 

tt 

Nat.  W\  Trimble, 

II 

» 

Mayer  &  Turner, 

M 

»> 

G.  Y.  Overall, 

W 

» 

R  &  0.  J.  Semmes, 

II 

*i 

J.  T.  Taylor, 

II 

1) 

L.  Gibbons, 

II 

»» 

Geo.  N.  Stewart, 

II 

f» 

Alfred  Goldthwaite, 

II 

w 

J.  Little  Smith, 

»l 

>i 

Wm.  G.  Jones, 

II 

>i 

Gustavus  Horton, 

»l 

)) 

C.  F.  Moulton, 

l» 

>» 

R.  H.  &  R.  Inge  Smith, 

1) 

> 

John  A.  Cuthbert, 

II 

>i 

B.  Labazan, 

l» 

>i 

E.  H.  Grandin, 

II 

»> 

E.  S.  Dargan, 

»l 

i» 

Hamiltons, 

fl 

n 

Whitehead  &  Duke, 

II 

Montgomery, 

Buell  &  Bullock, 

Montgomery. 

(( 

F.  M.  Arrington, 

11 

i^ 

F.  C.  Randolph, 

u 

ti 

J.  W.  Moses, 

u 

II 

G.  H.  Patrick, 

it 

II 

Blakely  &  Ferguson, 

l< 

II 

Rice,  Chilton  &  Jones, 

II 

11 

C.  R.  Hubbard, 

It 

u 

Martin  &  Baldwin, 

u 

Law  and  Collection  Union. 
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COTTSCTT. 

Nams, 

Po«T  OrriOB. 

Montgomery, 

John  F.  Bailey, 

Montgomery. 

u 

David  Clopton, 

tt 

i« 

W.  R.  C.  Cocke, 

u 

l( 

Winter  &  Winter, 

tt 

u 

L.  P.  Shaver, 

it 

il 

Watta  &  Troy, 

tt 

U 

E.  P.  Morrisett, 

It 

ti 

John  A.  Minnis, 

tt 

u 

Virgil  S.  Murphy, 

ti 

Morgan, 

C.  C.  Neflmith, 

Somervi  le. 

Perry, 

Bailey  &  Lockett, 

Marion. 

Pickens, 

M.  L.  Stansel, 

CarrolltoB 

Pike, 

N.  W.  Griffin, 

Troy. 

St.  Clair, 

John  W.  Inser, 

Asliville. 

Shelby, 

A.  A.  Sterrat, 

Columbiana. 

Sumpter, 

B.  A.  Meredith, 

Gainesville. 

Tallapoosa, 

Oliver  &  Bulger, 

Dadeville. 

Talladega, 

Bradford  <&  Bradford, 

Talladega. 

»i 

J.  T.  Heflin, 

*( 

TiiRcalooRa, 

Hargrove  &  Fitta, 

Tuscaloosa. 

Walker, 

Wm.  B.  Appling, 

Jasper. 

Wilcox, 

Howard  &  Howard, 

Camden. 

K 

S.  J.  Cnmmings, 

ABKANSAS. 

M 

Arkansas, 

Haliburton  &  Godden, 

DeWitt. 

Ashley, 

J.  W.  Van  Gilder, 

Hamburg. 

BentoUj 

John  A.  Arrington, 

Bentonville, 

<Jalhoun, 

M.  L.  Jonea, 

Hampton. 

Carroll, 

G.  J.  Crump, 

Carrollton. 

Clark, 

H.  W.  McMillan, 

Arkadelphia. 

(■olumbia. 

B  F.  Askew, 

Magnolia. 

(/on  way. 

Duncan  &  Woodard, 

Springfield. 

u 

F.  T.  Rice, 

Lewisburg.    . 

(Crawford, 

Jesse  Turner, 

Van  Buren. 

Dallas, 

M.  M.  Duffle, 

Princeton. 

Drew, 

W.  F.  Slemmona, 

Monticello, 

Franklin, 

N.  W.  Patterson, 

Ozark. 

Falton, 

J.  J.  Cunningham, 

Pilot  Hill. 

u 

J.  M.  N.  Dyer, 

u 

Hempstead, 

John  R.  Eakin, 

Washington. 

Hot  Springs, 

Greorge  J.  Summers, 

Hot  Springs. 

Izard, 

John  C.  Claiborne, 

Pineville. 

Jackson, 

Lucien  C.  Gause, 

Jacksonport 

u 

W.  A.  Monroe, 

tt 

Jefferson, 

Bell  &  Carlton, 

Pine  Bluff. 

N 

T.  F.  Sorrells, 

<( 

11 

Frank  J.  Wise, 

u 

IV 
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County- 

Nams. 

Post  Omos. 

Lafayette, 

John  B.  Burton, 

Lewisville. 

>< 

J.  6.  Johnaon, 

CI 

Madison, 

John  8.  Polk, 

Huntsville. 

Monroe, 

Marston  &  Ewan, 

Clarendon. 

Montgomery, 

George  G.  Latta, 

Mt.  Ida. 

Perry, 

B.  8.  Du  Bose, 

Perryville. 

Phillips, 

Bruton  &  Davis, 

Helena. 

«» 

Hanley  &  Thweat, 

(( 

Polk, 

8.  M.  White, 

Dallas. 

Pope, 

Shapard  &  Bayliss, 

Dover. 

Prairie, 

Bronaugh  &  England, 

Duvairs  Bluff. 

<( 

J.  E.  Gate  wood, 

Des  Arc. 

Pulaflki, 

Clark  &  Williams, 

Little  Rock. 

St.  Franeie, 

Poindexter  Dunn, 

Forrest  City. 

Saline, 

W.  L.  McKlnley, 

Benton. 

Scott, 

Bates  &  Latta, 

Waldron. 

Sebafitian, 

Ben.  T.  Du  Val, 

Fort  Smith. 

Sevier, 

J.  H.  Lathrop, 

Lockflburg. 

Union, 

John  H.  IJarleton, 

El  Dorado, 

WaBhington, 

A,  M.  Wilson, 

Fayetteville. 

Waphita, 

Leake  <&  Salle, 

Camden. 

White, 

B.  D.  Turner, 

Searcy. 

Yell, 

Gibson  &  Toomer, 

Dardenelle. 

ABIZONA      TEBBITOBY. 

Prima, 

J.  E.  McCaffry, 

CALIFOBNIA. 

Tucson. 

Freuno, 

C.  G.  Sayle, 

Millerton. 

Lassen, 

J.  S.  Chapman, 

Susanville. 

Mariposa, 

J.  B.  Campbell, 

Mariposa. 

Mendocino, 

J.  B.  Lamar, 

Ukiah. 

Napa, 

J.  E.  Pond, 

Napa  City. 

Sacramento, 

Robert  C.  Clark, 

Sacramenta. 

San  Francisco, 

Campbell,  Fox  <&  Campbell, 

San  Francisco. 

»» 

Provines  &  Johnson, 

»i 

San  Joaquin, 

Joseph  M  Cavis, 

i^tockton. 

Santa  Clara, 

E.  A.  Clark, 

San  Jose. 

Stanislaus, 

T.  A.  Caldwell, 

Knight's  Ferry 

Tulare, 

8,  C.  Brown, 

COLOBADO. 

Visalia. 

Boulder, 

G.  Berkley, 

Boulder. 

El  Pnsso, 

E.  A.  Smith, 

Fountain. 

Fremont, 

Thomas  Macon, 

Cannon  City. 

Qilpin, 

Lewis  C.  Rockwell, 
CONNBCTICtTT. 

Central  City. 

Fairfic4d, 

Treat  &  Bullock, 

Bridgeport 

Litchfield, 

Hubbard  &  Andrews, 

Litchfield. 

New  London, 

Wait  &  Swan, 

Norwich. 

Law  and  Collection   Union. 


DELAWARE. 

C*vfmtr. 

Kamb. 

Po<T  OrricB. 

Kent, 

Eliaa  8.  Reed, 

Dover 

JNew  Castle, 

Edward  Bradford,  Jr., 
DISTBICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

Wilmington. 

F.  P.  B.  Sandfl, 

Washington. 

James  H.  Embry, 

Washington. 

FLOBIDA. 

Alachaa, 

Finley  &  Finley, 

Gainsville. 

(^lambia, 

R  W.  Broome, 

Lake  City. 

Duval, 

F.  I.  Wheaton, 

Jacksonville. 

Esicambia, 

E.  A.  Perry, 

Pensacola. 

(radsden, 

Davidson  &  Love, 

Quincy. 

Hamilton, 

Henry  J.  Stewart, 

Jasper. 

Hillflboro, 

Henderaon  &  Henderson, 

Tampa. 

Jefferson, 

Scott  &  Clarke, 

Monticello. 

Monroe, 

Winer  Bethel, 

Key  West. 

Patnam, 

Calvin  GilliR, 

Pilatka, 

St.  John9, 

W.  Howell  Robinson, 

St.  Angustine. 

Santa  Rosa, 

John  Chain, 

Milton. 

Sumpter, 

A.  C.  Clark. 

Sumpterville. 

Sawanee, 

Wm.  Bryson. 

Live  Oak. 

i> 

J.  F.  White, 

GEOBGIA. 

)) 

Appling, 

John  F.  DeLacey, 

Graham. 

Baldwin, 

W.  G.  McAdoo, 

Milled^jeville. 

>» 

Sanford  &  Furman, 

M 

»> 

Wm.  McVimley, 

»l 

Bartow, 

Robert  W.  Murphey, 

Carteraville. 

ti 

John  Coxe, 

i> 

» 

Abda  Johnson, 

it 

» 

Woiford  &  Milner, 

>» 

n 

Warren  Akin, 

» 

Bibli, 

Nisbets  &  Jackson, 

Macon. 

n 

Jamison  &  Nisbet, 

}f 

» 

Whittle  <&  Gustin, 

n 

n 

W,  A.  Lofton, 

w 

>f 

C.  B.  Wooten, 

tf 

M 

T^anier  &  Anderson, 

}f 

l> 

John  Rutherford, 

»» 

>» 

T.  J.  Simmons, 

>» 

W 

B.  &  W.  B.  Hill, 

V 

W 

Thomas  B.  Cox, 

ft 

Brooks, 

John  G.  McCall, 

Qaitman. 

n 

8.  T.  Kingsbery, 

M 

Barke, 

John  D.  Ashton, 

Waynesboro. 

» 

Wm.  Warnock, 

Lester's  District. 

Calhoun, 

J.  J.  Beck, 

Morgan. 

Camden, 

J.  M.  Amow, 

St.  Mary's. 

VI 


Law  and  CuUedion  Vkion. 


Oovxrr. 

Campbell, 


» 


Carroll, 

V 


« 


Chatham, 
n 


1} 
ft 
)t 
tf 
n 
») 
>i 
It 
ft 
It 
tt 
it 
tt 


Chattahoochee, 

CUirke, 

Clay, 


9t 


clinch, 

Cobb, 

Columbia, 

Coweta, 

Crawford, 

Dade, 

Decatur, 


tt 


Dougherty, 

Early, 

Elbert, 

Emanuel, 

Floyd, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Forpyth, 
Fulton, 


tt 
tt 
}j 

It 
tt 
tt 


GE  O  B  GI  A—Qmtinwd. 

K4MB. 

Po«T  Orrtci. 

Thomas  W.  Latham, 

Fairbum, 

Tidwell  &  Boan, 

tt 

George  W.  Austin, 

Carrollton. 

Oscar  Reese, 

tt 

George  W.  Harper, 

tt 

Harden  &  Levy, 

Savannah. 

John  H.  Thoman, 

>i 

Charles  N.  West, 

tt 

T.  A.  Mills,  Jr., 

v 

A.  P.  Adams, 

*9 

W.  D.  Harden, 

It 

WyUy  &  Phillips, 

tt 

R.  £.  Lester, 

tt 

J.  V.  Kyals, 

tt 

Smith  &  Seeks, 

tt 

P.  W.  Meldrim, 

tt 

J.  J.  Abrams, 

It 

Wm.  N.  Oarrard, 

tt 

Henry  B.  Tompkins, 

tt 

J.  &  J.  D.  McDougal, 

tt 

H.  Bussey, 

Cusseta. 

S.  P.  Thurmond, 

Athens. 

John  C.  Wells, 

Fort  Gaines. 

1^.  A.  McLendon, 

tt 

J.  L.  Sweat, 

Homersville. 

W.  T.  Winn, 

Marietta. 

Charles  H.  Shockley, 

Appling. 

Lucias  H.  Featherston, 

Newn^D. 

Thomas  F.  Green,  Jr., 

Knoxville. 

Robert  H.  Taturo, 

Rising  Fawn. 

George  W.  Hines, 

Bainbridge. 

Gurley  &  RusseU, 

tt 

Smith  &  Jones, 

Albany. 

B.  H.  Powell, 

Blakely. 

H.  A.  Roebuck, 

Elberton. 

M.  B.  Ward, 

Swainsboro. 

Wright  &  Featherston, 

Rome. 

Wm.  D.  Elam, 

It 

Forsyth  &  Reece, 

ft 

Hamilton  &  Yancey, 

It 

H.  L.  Patterson, 

Cumming. 

Kewman  &  Harrison, 

Atlanta. 

A.  0.  Lochrane, 

1) 

B.  H.  Hill  &  Sons, 

»» 

J.  D.  Poi»e, 

tt 

L.  £.  Blackley, 

tt 

Samuel  Weil, 

tt 

Reuben  Arnold, 

It 

Robert  Baugh, 

tt 

Law  and  CoUedion  Union, 
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Ql^OnGlA—ConHnued. 

Coavrts 

Nahb. 

Pnar  Urnoi. 

Falton, 

M.  A.  Bell, 

Atlanta. 

ft 

Henry  P.  Farrow, 

>» 

n 

George  S.  Thomas, 

»» 

rt 

LuciuH  J.  Gnrtrell, 

» 

i» 

A.  B.  Culberson, 

tt 

Gilmer, 

H.  R.  Foote, 

Kllejav. 

Glrnii, 

AVilliam  Williams, 

Brunswick. 

Gordon, 

W.  S.  Johnron^ 

Calhoun. 

n 

W.  J.  Cantr«ll, 

}) 

Gieene, 

Miles  W.  Lewis, 

Greensborough. 

Gwinnett, 

K.  L.  Hutchins, 

Lawrenceville. 

Hal), 

Phil  R.  Simmons, 

Gainsville. 

Hancock, 

J.  T.  Jordon, 

Sparta. 

n 

James  A.  Harley, 

V 

HarriR, 

Henry  C.  Cameron, 

Hamilton. 

Hart, 

C.  W.  Seidel, 

Hartwell. 

Honslon, 

E.  W.  Crocker, 

Fort  Valley, 

Jasper, 

BolHng  Whitfield, 

Monticello. 

Jefierscm^ 

Carswell  &  Denny, 

Louisville* 

Lauren, 

Rollin  &  Stanley]! 

Dublin. 

n 

Rivers  &  Conner, 

V 

Lee, 

James  Dodson, 

Smith  viUe. 

liberty, 

J.  W.  Farmer, 

Hinesville. 

n 

Walter  A.  Way, 

Wallhourville, 

Lowndes, 

Whittle  &  Morgan, 

Valdosta. 

» 

G.  T.  Hammond, 

V 

Merriweather, 

John  W.  Park, 

Greenipille. 

Milton, 

Thomas  L.  LeiK  is^ 

Alpharetta. 

iiacon, 

R.  G.  Ozier, 

Montezuma. 

» 

W.  H.  Reese, 

Marshallville. 

» 

ThoB.  T.  Lloyd, 

Dglethorpe. 

McDuffic, 

Paul  C.  Hudson, 

Thomson. 

Mitchell, 

W.  C.  McCall, 

Camilla. 

Milton, 

Thomas  L.  Lewis, 

Alpharetta* 

Monroe, 

R.  P.  Trippe, 

Forsyth. 

Morgan, 

J.  C.  Barnett, 

Madison* 

Marray, 

Wm.  LudVnan, 

Spring  Place. 

MuBcoge«, 

Ingram  &  Crawford, 

Columbus. 

w 

Raphael  J,  Moses, 

it 

n 

Louis  F.  Garrard, 

tf 

n 

D.  H.  Burts, 

}} 

n 

J.  J.  Abercrombie, 

M 

n 

Alonzo  A.  Dozier, 

»> 

Sewton, 

L.  B.  Anderson, 

Covington. 

Oglethorpe, 

E.  C.  Shackelford, 

Lexington, 

Paulding, 

8.  L.  Strickland  &  K.  N.  Beall, 

Dallas. 

Pierce, 

John  C.  Nicholls, 

Blackshear* 

Pike, 

H.  Green, 

Zebulon. 

}f 

J.  A,  Hunt, 

Bamesville^ 

VIII 
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O  E  O  B  G  I  A.-^dmiinumL 

CorwTY. 

Nams. 

Post  Omen. 

Polk, 

Batt  Jones, 

Van  Wert. 

»i 

Thos.  W.  Dodd, 

RockMarU 

Pulaski, 

Charles  C.  Eibbee, 

Hawkinsville. 

}t 

C.  Anthony, 

V 

i} 

L.  C  Ryan, 

V 

If 

O.  C.  Home, 

If 

Putnam, 

Wm,A.  Reid,  . 

£aConton« 

Richmond, 

A.  R.  &  H.  G.  Wright, 

Augusta. 

ft 

Frank  H.  Miller, 

» 

It 

Joe.  P.  Carr, 

n 

»» 

W.  F.  Eve, 

» 

M 

John  S.  Davidson, 

w 

ty 

W.  A.  Walton, 

>» 

if 

M.  C.  Foster, 

>» 

1* 

A.  C.  Holt, 

>i 

Rockdale, 

J.  W.  Early, 

Conyers. 

tt 

W.  D.  Atkinson,  Jr., 

n 

Schley, 

Hudson  &  Wall, 

EllaviUe. 

Scriven, 

Geo.  R.  Black, 

Sylvania. 

>» 

W,  L.  Mathews,  J  r., 

Ogeechee* 

Spaulding, 

D.  N.  Martin, 

Griffin. 

V 

J.  M.  Campbell, 

tt 

Sumpter, 

Hawkins  &  Guerry, 

Americus. 

Taliaferro, 

James  F.  Reid, 

CrawfordsvUlc. 

Terrell, 

R.  F.  Simmons, 

Dawson. 

Troup, 

Speer  &  Speer, 

liaGrange. 

}f 

W.  W.  Turner, 

)i 

Upson, 

John  I.  Hall, 

Thomastoti. 

Walker, 

J.  C.  Clements, 

Lafayette. 

Walton, 

John  W.  Arnold, 

Monroe. 

Wayne, 

W.  C.  Remshart, 

Jesup. 

Wilkea, 

W.  M.  Reese, 

Washington. 

Whitfield, 

J.  A.  R.  Hanks, 

IDAHO. 

Dalton. 

Nez  Perce, 

Jasper  Rand, 

ILLINOIS. 

Lewiston. 

Adams, 

G.  W.  Fogg, 

Quincy. 

A  lexander, 

Allen.  Mulkey  <&;Wheeler, 

Cairo. 

Ca88, 

J.  Henry  Shaw, 

Beardstown. 

Champaign, 

Sweet  &  Lothrop, 

ChampaijB^. 

Clark, 

Whitehead  &  Hare, 

Marshall. 

Cook, 

£.  A.  Otis, 

(Chicago. 

DeWitt, 

Palmer  &  Fei^guson, 

Clinton. 

Douglaap, 

R.  B.  McPherson, 

Tusoola. 

DuPage, 

W.  G.  Smith, 

Wheaton. 

Effingham, 

8.  F.  Gilmore, 

Effinghaqa. 

Fayette, 

J.  W.  Ross, 

Vandalia. 

Ford, 

A.  M.  McElroy, 

Pax  ton. 

Franklin, 

Alfred  C.  Duff, 

Benton. 

Zjdw  and  Collection  Umon. 
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CorwTT, 

Nxira. 

Post  Oftxob. 

Greene, 

Burr  &  Wilkinson, 

Carroll  ton. 

Hamyton, 

Si,  S.  Anderson, 

McLeansboro. 

Hancock, 

David  Mack, 

Carthage. 

Iroquoiii, 

Blades  &  Kay, 

Watseka. 

Jeffenon, 

Casey  &  Patton, 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Jersey^ 

M.  B.  Miner, 

Jerseyville. 

Kuie, 

Wheaton,  Smith  «  MoDole, 

AuroRu 

Kankalee, 

C.  A.  Lake, 

Kankalee  City, 

Knox, 

jr.  B.  Boggs, 

Galcsburg. 

n 

<J.  E.  Lanphere, 

n 

Lawrenoe, 

T.  P.  Lowry, 

Lawrence^iriUe. 

Lee, 

A.  K.  Trusdell, 

Dixon. 

Livingston, 

'Pillsbury  A  Lawrence, 

Pontiac 

McF/ean, 

Stevenson  &  Ewing, 

Bloomington. 

Maoon, 

1.  A.  Buckingham, 

Decatur. 

Maooupia, 

John  X.  McMillan, 

Carlinville. 

MarahaJ], 

A.  J.  Bell, 

liacon. 

Mason, 

Wright  &  Cochran, 

Havana. 

Massac, 

Edward  McMahon, 

Metropolis, 

Mercer, 

McCoy  &  Clokey, 

Aledo. 

Montgomeiy. 

W  T,  Coale, 

Hillsbors. 

Morgan, 

Wm.  Brown, 

Jacksonv^ille. 

Moaltrie, 

W.  G,  Patterson, 

Sullivan. 

Peoria, 

Thomas  Craity, 

Peoria. 

Piatt, 

a  R,  Reed, 

Monticella 

Pope, 

Thomas  H.  Qarke, 

Crolconda. 

PotnaiB, 

Frank  Whi:ing, 

'Qranville. 

Richland, 

F.  D.  Preston, 

Olney. 

Bock  Island, 

W.  H.  (j^e8t, 

Bock  Island. 

a  aair. 

Kase  &  Wilderman, 

Selleville. 

Sangamon, 

Broadwell  &  Springer, 

'Springfield. 

n 

C.  M.  Monison, 

»> 

Shelby, 

Hess  A  Stephenson, 

rShelbyville. 

8tark, 

Miles  A.  Filler, 

Toulon, 

Tasewell, 

John  B.  Cohrs, 

Pekin. 

Union, 

Hugh  Andrews, 

Jonesboro^ 

Vermillion, 

Wra.  A.  Young, 

Danville. 

Warrwi, 

William  MarshaH, 

Monmouth. 

VTayne, 

James  A.  Creighton, 

Fairfield. 

Williamflon, 

Oeorge  W.  Young, 

Marion. 

Woodford, 

Oeorge  H.  Kettele, 

INDIANA. 

Metamora. 

Allen, 

Combs,  Miller  &  Bell, 

iFort  Wayne, 

Boone, 

Ralph  B.  Simpson, 

Lebanon, 

Ci«, 

Frank  Swigot, 

Logansport 

Clarke, 

S.  L.  Robison^ 

Charlestown, 

Clay, 

A.T.Rose, 

Bowling  Green. 
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CociiTir. 

Mamb. 

PocT  Omcc 

Crawford, 

N.  R.  Peckinpaagh, 

Leavenworth. 

DaviesB, 

W.J.  Mason, 

Washington. 

Dearborn^ 

Adkinson  &  Robert<«, 

Lawrencebnrg. 

Decatur, 

Gavin  &  Miller, 

Greensbuig. 

DeKalb, 

.James  E.  Base, 

Auburn. 

Elkhart,. 

R.  M.  Johnson, 

Goshen. 

Floyd, 

Huckeby  &  Huckeby, 

New  Albany. 

Fountain,. 

Kebeker  <&  Cambern, 

Covington. 

Franklin, 

Chas.  Moorman, 

Brook  ville. 

Gibson, 

Wm.  M.  Und, 

Princeton. 

Grant, 

G.  T.  B.  Carr, 

Marion. 

Hamilton^ 

Evans  &  Stephenson, 

Noblesville. 

Hancock, 

James  L,  Mason, 

Greenfield. 

Harrison, 

Wolfe  &  Stockalager, 

Corydon. 

Henry, 

Wm.  Grose, 

New  Castle. 

Howard, 

J.  H.  Krali, 

Kokomo. 

Huntington,, 

DeLong  &  Cole, 

Huntington. 

Jackson, 

Long  &  Long, 

Brownstown. 

Ja«Der, 

Thomas  J.  Spitler, 

Rensselaer. 

Jay, 

James  W.  Tern  pier. 

Portland. 

Jefferson,. 

Wilson  <fe  Wilson, 

Madison. 

Johnson, 

Jno.  W.  Wilson, 

Franklin. 

Knox, 

J.  8.  Pritchett, 

Vincennes. 

LaGrange,. 

C.  U.  Wade, 

LaGrange. 

Iiake, 

Horine  &  Fancher, 

Crown  Point. 

LaPorte, 

E.  G.  McCoUum, 

LaPorte. 

Madison,, 

James  H.  McConnel, 

Anderson. 

Marion,. 

Robert  N.  Lamb. 

Indianapolis. 

Monroe,. 

James  B.  Mulky, 

Bloom  ington. 

Morgan^ 

J.  V.  Mitchell, 

Martinsville. 

Ohio, 

S.  R  &  D.  T.  Downey, 

Rising  Sun. 

Perry, 

Charles  H.  Mason, 

Cannelton. 

Pike, 

Charles  H.  McCarty, 

Petersburg. 

Porter, 

Thomas  J.  Merrifield, 

Valparaiso. 

Poesy, 

Speneer  &  Loudon, 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Randolph^ 

Browne  &  ThomjiBon, 

Winchester. 

Scotty 

W.  C.  Price, 

Lexington. 

Spencer,. 

G.  L.  Reinhard, 

Rockport. 

Stark, 

S.  A.  McOrackin, 

Knox. 

Steuben,. 

Gale  &  Glasgow, 

Angola. 

Sullivan,. 

John  T.  Gunn, 

Sullivan. 

Tipton, 

X           John  M.  Goar, 

Tipton. 

Vanderberg^ 

W.  Frederick  Smith, 

Evans  ville. 

Washington^ 

Horace  Eleffreny 

Salem. 

Welis, 

David  T.  Smith 

IOWA. 

Blufilon. 

Benton,. 

John  Shane, 

Vinton. 

Boone, 

C.  W.  Williama, 

Boonesbora. 

Law  and  Collection  Union. 
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CorwTT. 

Namk. 

Post  Ornox. 

Can, 

J.  T.  Hanna, 

Atlantic. 

OerreGJorda, 

Stanberry,  Gibson  &  Stanberry, 

Mason  City. 

Clark, 

John  Chaney, 

Osceola, 

Clinton, 

Albert  L.  Levy, 

Clinton. 

Des  Moines, 

Halls  A  Baldwin, 

Burlington. 

Dabnque, 

Shiras,  Van  Dasee  &  Henderson, 

Dubuque. 

FayeUe, 

Ainsworth  &  Mil'ar, 

West  Union. 

Greene, 

Jackson  &  Potter, 

Jefferson. 

Gathrie, 

Wm.  Elliott, 

Panora. 

Hancock, 

James  Crow, 

Ellington. 

Hardin, 

Enoch  W.  Eastman, 

Eldora. 

Henry, 

T.  W.  &  John  S.  Woolson, 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Jasper, 

Smith  f&  Cook, 

Newton. 

Johnson, 

Edmonds  &  Bansom, 

Iowa  City. 

Keokuk, 

Geoi^ge  D.  Woodin, 

Sigoomey. 

Lee. 

Frank  Allyn, 

Keokuk. 

Linn, 

J.  M.  Preston  &  Son, 

Marion. 

Lucas, 

E.  B.  Woodward, 

Chariton. 

Madison, 

J.  &  B.  Leonard, 

Winterset. 

Marion, 

Atherton  &  Anderson, 

KnoxTille. 

Marshall, 

Parker  &  Rice, 

Marshalltown. 

Monroe, 

Anderson  &  Stuart, 

Albia. 

P««^, 

Morledge  &  McPherrin, 

Clarinda. 

Polk,      • 

Phillips  &  Phillips, 

Des  Moines. 

Pottawatamie, 

Baldwin  &  Wright, 

Council  Bluff. 

Poweshiek, 

L.  C.  Blanchard, 

Montezuma. 

Scott, 

Stewart  &  Armstrong, 

Davenport. 

Tama, 

C.  B.  Bradshaw, 

Toledo. 

Taylor, 

R.  B.  Kinsell, 

Bedford. 

Union, 

J.  M.  Milligan, 

Afton. 

Wapello, 

E.  L.  Burton, 

Ottumwa. 

Warren, 

Bryan  &  Seevers, 

Indianola. 

Washington, 

H.  &  W.  Scofield, 

Washington. 

Wayne, 

W.  W.  Thomas, 

Corydon. 

Webster, 

J.  F.  Duncombe, 

Fort  Dodge, 

Winneshiek, 

John  T.  Qark, 

Decorah. 

Woodbury, 

Isaac  Pendleton, 

KANSAS. 

Sioux  City, 

Allen, 

Thurston  &  Cates, 

Humboldt. 

Anderson, 

W.  A.  Johnson, 

Gkunett. 

Atchison, 

Horton  &  Waggener, 

Atchison. 

Bourbon, 

W.  J.  Bawden, 

Fort  Scott. 

n 

K  F.  Ware, 

n 

A.  A.  Harris, 

9} 

Butler, 

W.  T.  Qalliher, 

Eldorado. 

Chase, 

8.  N.  Wood, 

CoUonwood  Falls 

Coffey, 

Fearle  &  Stratton, 

Burlington. 

n 

J.  Cox, 

7> 
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ComfTT. 

Namk. 

Post  Orrvm. 

Doniphan, 

Sidney  Tennent, 

Troy. 

DougUw, 

A.  J.  Reid, 

I^wrence. 

Franklin, 

A.  Franklin, 

Ottowa. 

Jackson, 

Wm.  Henry  Dodge, 

Holton. 

it 

A.  M.  Crockett, 

Netawaka. 

JefTerson, 

W.  R  Stanley, 

Oskaloosa. 

Leavenworth, 

Clough  &  Wheat, 

Leavenworth  City 

Lyon, 

W.  T.  McCarty, 

Emporia. 

Miami, 

James  Kingsley, 

Paola. 

Morris, 

A.  J.  Hughes, 

Council  Grove. 

Pottawatomie, 

R.  8.  Hick, 

Louisyille. 

Shawnee, 

James  M.  Spencer, 

KENTUCKY. 

Topeka. 

Ballard, 

Q.  W.  Reeves, 

Bland  ville. 

Barren, 

Smith  &  Son, 

Glasgow. 

Bath, 

Nesbitt  &  Gudgell, 

Owings  ville. 

Caldwell, 

F.  W.  Darby, 

Princeton. 

(Callaway, 

R.  D.  Brown, 

Murray, 

Carter, 

J.  R.  Botts, 

Grayson. 

Christian, 

Ritter  &  Sypert, 

Hopkinsville. 

Clarke, 

W.  M.  Beckner, 

Winchester. 

Daviess, 

G.  W.  Ray, 

Owensboro. 

Fayette, 

Wm.  C.  P.  Breckenrldge, 

Lexington. 

Fleming, 

A.  E.  Cole, 

Flemingsbuig. 

Floyd, 

E.  G.  H.  Harris, 

Prestonsburg. 

Franklin, 

T.  N.  &  D.  W.  Lindsey, 

Frankfort. 

Garrard, 

Jas.  A.  Anderson, 

Jjancaster. 

Grant, 

W.  T.  Simmonds, 

Williamstown. 

Grayson, 

Thomas  E.  Ward, 

Tiitchfield. 

Green, 

Wm.  B.  Allen, 

Greensburg, 

Greenup, 

B.  F.  Bennet, 

Greenup. 

Hart, 

Geoi^e  T.  Reed, 

y  iinfoidsville. 

Henry, 

Buckley  &  Buckley, 

New  Castle. 

Hickman, 

F.  M,  Ray, 

Clinton. 

Jefierson, 

Edward  Badger, 

Louisville. 

»> 

J.  S.  Pirtle, 

» 

»» 

Gasley,  Yeaman  &  RcineHce, 

»> 

rt 

R.  <&  L.  Buchanan, 

11 

7t 

Easton  &  Callaway, 

11 

»» 

St.  John  Boyle, 

11 

1> 

E.  W.  C.  Humphries, 

11 

tf 

D.  W.  Armstnmg, 

It 

V 

(i.  P.  Arbegust, 

11 

» 

Lee  &  Rodman, 

n 

M 

Alex.  Willey, 

11 

■11 

D.  W.  Sandera, 

11 

11 

Robert  W.  Hays, 

11 

11 

B.  H.  Young, 

11 
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Covnv. 

Nam*. 

Foot  Ovvicb. 

Jefienon, 

Andrew  Barnett, 

LouisTille. 

n 

Boone  &  Boone^ 

> 

n 

Ward  &  Ward, 

ft 

w 

W.  W.  Bradley, 

f 

ij 

Duke  &  Richards, 

II 

n 

B.  H.  Allen, 

vt 

»» 

James  A.  Beattie, 

It 

n 

Alfred  T.  Pope, 

7$ 

>» 

T.  &  J.  Caldwell, 

■» 

r» 

Biiford  Twyman, 

•n 

}i 

A.  Winston,                              " 

n 

n 

Riisaell  &  Helms, 

n 

Jaflsamine, 

11.  A.  Anderson, 

Nicholas  villeu 

Johnson, 

J.  Frew  Stewart, 

Paintoville. 

Knox, 

F.  P.  Stickley, 

fiarbonrsvilleL 

Iiewi>«, 

Oeorge  T.  Halbert, 

Vanceburg. 

Livingston, 

Bush  &  Bnsh, 

:Bmithland« 

Logan, 

A.  G.  Rhea, 

RusaelWille. 

Lyon, 

Dan.  B.  Caseidy, 

Eddyville. 

McCracken, 

Houston  <&  Houston, 

Padueah. 

McLean, 

S.  J.  Boyd, 

Calhoun. 

Magoffin, 

D.  D.  Bublett, 

>>alyer8ville. 

Meade, 

Kincheloe  &  Lewis, 

Brandenburg. 

Meroer, 

Spilman  &  Spilman, 

Harrodsbui;^ 

Metcalfe, 

John  W.  Compton, 

Edmonton. 

Montgomerj, 

John  Jay  Cornelisou, 

Mount  Sterling. 

Oldham, 

J.  W.  Clayton, 

Lagrange. 

Powell, 

A.  C.  Daniel, 

Stanton. 

Palaski, 

W.  H.  Pettua, 

SomerieL 

Rock  Castle, 

James  G.  Carter, 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Russell, 

J.  A.  Williams, 

Jamestown. 

Soott, 

Geo.  E.  Prewitt, 

Georgetown. 

Shelby, 

Erasmus  Frasier, 

uShelbyville. 

Simpson, 

,       O.  W.  Whitpsides, 

FrankUn. 

Taylor, 

D.  O.  Mitchell, 

<)ampbellsYUk. 

Todd, 

J.  BL  Lowry, 

ElktoB.        ^ 

Trigg, 

Jno.  S.  Spiceland, 

Cadiz. 

Trimble, 

Jacob  Yeager, 

Bedfepd. 

Union, 

John  S.  Geiger, 

Morganfield. 

Warren, 

Bates  <&  Wright, 

Bowling  Greenu 

Washington, 

Richard  J.  Browne^ 

Springfield. 

Webster, 

A.  Edwards, 

Dixon. 

Woodford, 

Turner  &  Twyman, 

I.OUI8IANA. 

Versailles. 

Asoenaon, 

R.  K.  Sims, 

Donaldson  ^iUe. 

Avoyelles, 

IrioD  &  Thorpe, 

MarksTille. 

Biton  RoDge, 

George  W.  Buckner, 

Baton  Rouge. 

n 

fieni7  Avery, 

ti 
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Covwrw, 

Kamb. 

PoflT  OmcK, 

Caddo, 

Newton  C.  Blanchard, 

Shreveport. 

tf 

Duncan  &  Moncure, 

)i 

yy 

J.  n.  Kilpatrick, 

t) 

it 

James  S.  Ashton, 

>» 

Caldwell, 

Arthur  H.  Harris, 

Columbia. 

Carroll, 

Ed.  F.  Newman, 

Providence. 

Catahoula, 

Smith  &  Boatner, 

Harrisonburg. 

East  Feliciana, 

Frank  Hardest/, 

Clinton. 

n 

D.  J.  Wedge, 

w 

Franklin, 

Wells  &  Corkem, 

Winslow. 

Grant, 

Bufus  K.  Houston, 

Colfax. 

Iberville^ 

Samuel  Matthews, 

Plaquemine. 

Iberia, 

Robert  S.  Perry, 

New  Iberia. 

u 

L.  H.  Montange, 

»> 

tr 

IT.  S.  Haase, 

11 

» 

Wm.  F.  Schwing, 

11 

»l 

Jos.  A.  Breauz, 

11 

Jookson,. 

James  E.  Hamlett, 

Vernon. 

ft 

Ed.  E.  Kidd, 

11 

JefTersonv 

Wm.  Mithoff,  Jr., 

Carrollton. 

Lafayette, 

Conrad  Debaillon, 

Vermillionville. 

Lafourche,. 

Thomas  L.  Winder, 

Thibodeaux. 

n 

J.  S.  Goode, 

}} 

Madison, 

Wells  &  Rainey, 

Delta. 

}i 

J.  Tjson  Lane, 

Tallulah. 

Morehoiifie^ 

Newton  &  Hall, 

Bastrop. 

>r 

D.  C.  Morgan, 

»» 

Natch!  tochesy 

Morne  &  Dranguet, 

Natchitoches. 

Orleans, 

Sam.  C.  Reid, 

New  Orleans, 

M  CaroDdetet  StrMt 

M 

Canonge  &  Cazabat, 

New  Orleans, 

24  Excbuicr  Plaee 

J» 

R.  G.  Harris, 

New  Orleans, 

7 

0  Commercikl  Plac*. 

it 

Richard  DeGb^y, 

New  Orleans, 

p.  o.  box  ii;r 

1» 

A.  A.  Atocha, 

^   New  Orleans. 

»» 

J.  W.  Kerr, 

New  Orleans, 

SI  Commereial  PIm*- 

rr 

Peter  J.  Kramer, 

New  Orleans, 

U  RuefaiiDce  Alley. 

71 

Sam»l  R.  &  C.  L.  Walker, 

New  Orleans, 

«1  GkupStnet- 

If 

G.  H.  Braughn, 

New  Orleans, 

1.0Rk  Box  914. 

»> 

Henry  C.  Dibble, 

New  Orleans. 

}> 

John  M.  Bonner, 

New  Orleans, 

la^GrartarStTKl. 

j> 

Robert  L.  Preston, 

New  Orleans, 

43  Cmron4rl«t  Street 

Plaque  mine. 

Armand  I^rtigue, 

Point  a  la  Hache. 

Point  Coupee, 

Thomas  H.  Hewes, 

P  oint  Coupee. 

Richland, 

Wells  &  Williams, 

Rayville. 

It 

H.  P.  Wells, 

Delhi. 

St.  Martin's, 

Felix  Voorheis, 

St.  Martinsvire. 

1* 

De  Blanc  &  Tournet, 

Law  and  CoUeetion   Unicfn. 
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COUKTV. 

Namc. 

Post  OrriCB. 

St.  Landry, 

Joseph  M.  M.  Moore, 

Opelousas. 

i> 

J.  F.  Knox, 

» 

Tei»a.s, 

Reeve  Lewis, 

St.  Joseph, 

>i 

E.  L.  Whitney, 

N 

Terrebonne, 

John  B.  Winder, 

Houma. 

n 

J.  L.  Belden, 

»» 

Union, 

Barrett  &  Trimble, 

Farmerville* 

Webster, 

A.  B.  George, 

Minder. 

Wwhita, 

J.  &  S.  D.  McEnery, 

Monroe. 

» 

Richardsons  &  McEnery, 

11 

i> 

R.  G.  Cobb, 

'  n 

West  Feliciana, 

Samuel  J.  Powell, 

St.  Francisville, 

Winn, 

W.  R.  Roberts, 

Winnfield. 

A^isumption, 

Hiram  11.  Carver, 

Xapoleonville. 

Kennebec, 

Joseph  Baker, 

AugUHta. 

Knox, 

Geo,  H.  M.  Barrett, 

Rock  port. 

Oxford, 

Virgin  &  Upton, 

Norway. 

.Sjmerset, 

E.  W'.  McFadden, 

MARyiiAND. 

KendalFs  Mills. 

Alleghany, 

Scranies  <&  Read, 

Cumberland. 

Anne  Arundel, 

Randal  &  Hagner, 

Annapolis. 

Baltimore, 

Reverdy  Johnson  &  C.  Q,  Kerr, 

Baltimore. 

ti 

John  Thompson  Mason, 

u 

u 

Daniel  Clarke, 

u 

u 

John  I.  Ye'ilott, 

Towsonton. 

raroline, 

James  B.  Steele, 

Denton. 

C>cil, 

John  E.  Wilson, 

Elkton. 

Charles, 

S.  Cox,  Jr., 

Port  Tobacco. 

Frederick, 

Wm.  P.  Maulsby,  Jr., 

Frederick. 

Qneen  Anne's, 

John  B.  Brown, 

Centreville. 

St.  Mary's, 

Combs  &  Downs, 

Leonardtown. 

Talbot, 

C.  H.  Gibson, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ea^ton. 

Bri«tol, 

Charles  A.  Read, 

MICHiaAN. 

Taunton. 

Allegan, 

Arnold  &  Stone, 

Allegan.'' 

Barrv, 

Wni.  H.  Hay  ford, 

Hastings. 

Bay.' 

C  11.  Denison, 

Bay  City. 

Calhoun, 

Wm.  H.  Brown, 

Marshall. 

11 

Alvan  Peck, 

Albion. 

Houghton, 

Ball  &  Chandler, 

Houghton. 

Huron, 

Richard  Winsor, 

Port  Austin. 

Ingham, 

Wm.  H.  Pinckney, 

Lansing. 

Ubella, 

I.  N.  Fancher, 

Lobelia. 
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CoowTr^ 

Name. 

FosT  OmcK, 

JTaekson, 

Johnson  &  Montgomery^ 

Jackson. 

IXm^mhf 

Edgar  Weeks, 

Mt.  Clemens. 

Marq^iette^ 

Maynard  &  Ball,. 

Marqnette. 

Oakland, 

O.  F.  WiBner, 

Pontiac. 

©ceaoa, 

F.  J.  Ruasely 

Hart. 

Ottawa, 

L.  B.  Sonle, 

Grand  Haven. 

Saginaw, . 

Gaylord  &  HancTiett,, 

Saginaw. 

St.  Clair, 

Atkinson  &  Parsons, 

Port  Horoiu 

St.  .fcMeph,. 

Mason  &  Melendy, 

Centre  ville. 

^hiawassee,^ 

E.  Gonld, 

Owasse. 

Tuscola, 

J.  P.  lloyt. 

Caro. 

Wayne, , 

Mcddaugh  &  Driggs, 
MIKNESOTA. 

Detroit. 

Benton;. 

J.  Q.  A.  Wood, 

Sauk  Rapids. 

I>odge, 

e.  B.  Cooley, 

jMantorville. 

FilloiDre^. 

Murray  <&  Mclntire, 

Roshford. 

Martin,. 

M.  E.  L.  Shanks,. 

Fairmont. 

Mower, 

G.  M.  Cameron, 

Austin. 

OlmBtead^ 

Butler  &  Shandrow, 

Rochester. 

Ramsey, 

8.  M.  Flint, 

St.  Paul. 

Stearns, 

L.  A«  £Tan», 

St.  Cloud. 

Steele^ 

A.  C.  Hickman, 

Owatonna. 

Winona,., 

Simpson  &  Wilson,, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Winona. 

Adams, , 

J.  Perry  Drake, 

Natchez. 

A.mite, 

George  F.  Webb, 

Liberty. 

Bolivar,. 

George  T.  Lightfoot, 

Neblett's  Landing, 

Calhoun,, 

Koane  &  Roane, 

Pittsboro'. 

Carroll,. 

James  SomerviHe,. 

Carrolton. 

n 

1.  P.  Yerger, 

Greenwood. 

Chicknsnw^ 

Lacy  &  Thornton, 

Okalona. 

Cl^ktaw,. 

John  B.  Hemphill,. 

French  Camps. 

Claiborne,. 

J.  H.  &  J.  F.  Maury,, 

Port  Gibson. 

(Harke, 

Evans  &  Stewart, 

Enterprise. 

Coahoma, . 

James  T.  Rucks,. 

Friars'  Point. 

Holmes, 

H.  S.  Hooker,. 

Lexington. 

Itawamba,, 

Clayton  &  Clayton, 

Tupelo. 

Jasper, 

Street  &  Chapman, 

Paulding. 

Jefferson, 

B.  B.  Paddock, 

Fayette. 

Lauderdale^. 

Steel  <&  Watts, 

Meridian. 

Lawi-ence,, 

K.  R.  W^ebb, 

Brookhaven. 

JLeake, 

Raymond  Reid, 

Carthage. 

Lincoln, 

Chrisman  &  Thompson, 

Brook  haven. 

LowAdes,. 

Leigh  &  Evans, 

Colmubus. 

IVladison, 

S.  M.  Wook, 

Canton. 

Marshall; 

Strickland  &  Fant, 

Holly  Springs. 

Monroe^ 

John  B.  Walton^ 

Aberdeen. 
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MISSISSIPPI— CWifiued. 

Cocwrr. 

Nams. 

Poar  OFrioa, 

Oktibbeha, 

Sullivan  &  Turner, 

Starkville. 

Panola, 

Miller  &  Miller, 

Sardis. 

Pike, 

Applewhite  &  Son, 

Magnolia. 

Bankin, 

W.  B.  Shelby, 

Brandon. 

n 

J.  M.  Jayne,  Jr^ 

»» 

Tallahatchee, 

Bailey  &  Boothe, 

Charleston. 

Ttftheininga, 

L.  P.  Keynolds, 

Jacinto. 

Tunica, 

T.  J.  Woodson, 

Austin. 

Warren, 

H.  F.  Cook, 

Vicksburg. 

n 

James  T.  Coleman, 

» 

Wasfaington, 

Trigg  &  Buckner, 

Greenville. 

Wilkinson, 

L.  K.  Barber, 

Woodville. 

Winston, 

W.  S.  Boiling, 

Louisville. 

Yalabimha, 

Walthal  &  Gollady, 

Grenada. 

Yaaoo, 

Miles  &  £ppenion, 

MISSOUHI. 

Yazoo  City. 

Adair, 

Ellison  &  Ellison, 

Kirksville. 

AtchiA>n, 

Durfee,  McKillop  &  Co., 

Rockport. 

Audrian, 

Wm.  0.  Forrist, 

Mexico. 

Barry, 

James  A.  Vance, 

Pierce  CSty. 

Barton, 

G.  H.  Walser, 

Lamar. 

Buchanan, 

J.  W.  &  John  D.  Strong  &  J.  C. 

Hedenberg, 

St.  Joseph. 

Butler, 

Snoddy  <&  Matthews, 

Poplar  Bluff. 

Cflldweil, 

Lemuel  Dunn, 

Kingston. 

Cape  Girardeau, 

Lewis  Brown, 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carroll, 

B.  D.  Lucas, 

Carrolton. 

Chariton, 

Charles  A.  Winslow, 

Brunswick. 

Clay, 

John  T.  Chandler, 

Liberty. 

Clinton, 

Charles  A.  Wright, 

Plattsburg. 

Cole, 

E.  S.  King  &  Bro., 

Jefferson  City. 

Cooper, 

John  CoBgrove, 

Boonville. 

DaviesB, 

Richardson  &  Ewing, 

Gallatin. 

DeKalb, 

Samuel  C.  Loring, 

Maysville. 

Dent, 

9.  S.  Duckworth, 

Salem. 

Gentry, 

1.  P.  Caldwell, 

Albany. 

Grundy, 

Daniel  Metcalf, 

Trenton. 

Harrison, 

D.  J.  Heaston, 

Bethany. 

Hickory, 

Charles  Kroff, 

Hermitage. 

Holt, 

T.  H.  Parrish, 

Oregon. 

Iron, 

J.  P.  Dillingham, 

Ironton. 

Jackaon, 

Holmes  &  Dean, 

Kansas  City. 

Jaaper, 

Wm,  Cloud, 

Carthage. 

JohnacNi, 

N.  H.  Conklin, 

Warrensburg. 

Ijaiayette, 

Kyland  &  Son, 

Lexington. 

l^wrence. 

John  T.  Teel, 

Mount  Vernon, 

Lewis, 

F.  W.  Rash, 

Monticello. 

n 

A.  HamiUon, 

La  Grange. 
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MISSOURI— OwUintied. 

COUMTT. 

Navb. 

Post  Oftiob. 

Lincoln, 

\Vm.  Frasier, 

Troy. 

Linn, 

A.  W.  Mullins, 

Linneus. 

tt 

Thomas  Whitaker, 

Bucklen. 

Livingstf^n, 

C.  H.  Mansur, 

Chillicothe. 

McDonald, 

A.  H.  Kennedy, 

Pineville. 

Macon, 

A.  J.  Williams, 

Macon  City. 

Madison, 

B.  B.  Cahoon, 

Frederickton. 

Mercer, 

C.  M.  Wright, 

Princeton. 

Miller, 

Isaiah  Latchem, 

Oakhurst. 

• 

Moniteau, 

Moore  &  Williams, 

California. 

Montgomery, 

L.  A.  Thompson,   • 

Danville. 

New  Madrid, 

R.  A  &  R.  H.  Hatcher, 

New  Madrid. 

Perry, 

John  B.  Robinson, 

Perryville. 

Pettis, 

Richard  P.  Garrett, 

Sedalia. 

Phelps, 

Alf.  Harris, 

RoUa. 

Pike, 

Fagg  &  Dyer, 

Louisiana. 

Putnam, 

Fred.  Hyde, 

Unionville. 

Rails, 

E.  W.  Southworth, 

New  London. 

Randolph, 

Porter  &  Rothwell, 

Huntfiville. 

St.  Francois, 

F.  M.  Carter, 

Farmington. 

St.  Louis, 

Lewis  &  Daniel, 

St.  Louis, 

571 S  ChestDUt  8L 

(( 

A.  H.  Bereman, 

St.  Louis, 

Cor.  4tb  4  Ollvc  8U. 

Saline, 

John  W^.  Bryant, 

Marghall. 

Scott, 

J.  H.  Moore, 

Commerce. 

Stoddard, 

Hicks  &  McKeon, 

MONTANA. 

Bloomfield. 

Edgerton, 

W.  E.  Cullen, 

Helena. 

Madison, 

Samuel  Word, 

NEBRASKA. 

Virginia  City. 

Cass, 

Maxwell  &  Chapman, 

Plattsmouth. 

Johnson, 

Charles  A.  Holmes, 

Tecumseh. 

Nemaha, 

.Jarvis  S.  Church, 

Brownsville. 

Otoe, 

AV.  AV.  Warden, 

Nebraska. 

Platte, 

Ijeander  Gerrard, 

NEVADA. 

Columbus. 

Humboldt, 

Patrick  H.  Harris, 
NEW    HAMFSHIIIE. 

Unionville. 

(Cheshire, 

E.  M.  Forbes, 

Winchester. 

Uillsboro, 

G.  Y.  Sawyer  &  Sawyer  Junior, 
NEW    JERSEY. 

Nashua. 

Cumberland, 

Alex.  H.  Sharpe, 

Millville. 

Essex, 

John  AV.  Taylor, 

Newark. 

H  udson. 

Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Jr., 

Jersey  City. 

Hunterdon, 

Alex.  Wufts, 

Flemington. 

Law  and  Collection  Union. 
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NEW    JERSEY— Cbn/iniied. 


COUHTT. 

Namb, 

PoffT  Office, 

Mercer, 

Leroy  H.  Anderson, 

Princeton. 

Middlesex, 

Jamee  H.  Van  Cleef, 

New  Brunswick 

Monmouth, 

Charles  Haight, 

Freehold. 

Passaic, 

Andrew  J.  Sandford, 

Paterson. 

Someraet, 

Bartine  &  Long, 

Somerville. 

SCNKZ, 

Robert  Hamilton, 

Newton. 

Warren, 

J.  G.  Shipman, 

NEW    YORK. 

Belvidere. 

Alleghany, 

John  G.  Collins, 

Angelica. 

Outaraugufl^ 

Scott  &  Laidland, 

EUicotvilie. 

Cayuga, 

C.  W.  Haynes, 

Port  Byron. 

Cortland, 

John  S.  Barber, 

Cortland. 

Essex, 

A.  C.  &  B.  L.  Hand, 

Elizabethtown. 

Franklin, 

Horace  A.  Taylor, 

Malone. 

Fulton, 

McCarty  &  Parke, 

Gloversville. 

Genessee, 

J.  G.  Johnson, 

Batavia. 

Greene, 

Rufus  W.  Watson, 

Cattskill. 

KingB, 

P.  S.  Crooke, 

Brooklyn. 

Lewis, 

Edward  A.  Brown,  Jr., 

Lowville. 

Livingston, 

Geo.  W.  Daggett, 

Nunda. 

Monroe, 

H.  &  G.  H.  Humphrey, 

Rochester. 

Montgomery, 

J.  D.  &  F.  F.  Wendell, 

Fort  Pbin. 

New  York, 

Broome  &  Broome, 

New  York, 

10  Wall  street. 

U 

Morrison,  Lanterbach  &  Spingarn, 

New  York, 

a08  Breadwmj. 

u 

Charles  O'Conor, 

New  York. 

u 

Richard  O'Gorman, 

»( 

Ontario, 

Metcalf  &  Field, 

Canandaigua. 

Orange, 

J.  M.  WUkin, 

Montgomery. 

Otaego, 

James  A.  Lynes, 

Cooperstown. 

Renfiselaer, 

G.  B.  &  J.  Kellog, 

Troy. 

Richmond, 

Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth, 

Richmond. 

St  Lawrence, 

L.  Haabrouck,  Jr., 

Ogdensburg. 

Schoharie, 

John  S.  Pindar, 

Cobleskill. 

Schuyler, 

S.  L.  Rood, 

Watkins. 

Steuben, 

A.  M.  Spooner, 

Avoca. 

it 

W.  W.  Oxx, 

Bath. 

Sullivan, 

Arch.  C.  '&  T.  A.  Niven, 

Monticello. 

Tompkins^ 

Merritt  King, 

Newfield. 

Ulster, 

T.  R.  &  F.  L.  Westbrook, 
NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Kingston. 

Anson, 

R.  Tyler  Bennet, 

AVadesboro. 

Bertie, 

James  L.  Mitchell, 

Windsor. 

Buncombe, 

A.  T.  «fe  T.  F.  Davidson, 

Ashville. 

>»        ' 

J.  G.  Martin, 

»i 

Cabarras, 

W.  J.  Montgomery, 

Concord. 

Camden, 

D.  D.  Ferebee, 

South  Mills. 
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NOBTH     CAROLINA- 

-Coniinued.                                               1 

COCHTY. 

Namb. 

Post  OrFXoi                               1 

Catawba, 

John  F.  Murrill, 

Hickory  Tavern. 

tt 

John  B.  Hussy, 

Newton. 

Cliatham, 

J.  J.  Jackson, 

Pittsboro. 

Cherokee, 

John  Rolan, 

Murphey. 

It 

R.  Pritchard, 

n 

Columbus, 

J.  W.  Ellis, 

Whiteville. 

Currituck, 

P.  H.  Morgan, 

Indian  Ridge. 

£dgeoomb. 

W.  H.  Johnston, 

Tarboro. 

ti 

John  M.  Perry, 

»i 

Greene, 

W.  J.  Rasberry, 

Snow  Hill. 

Guildford, 

Dillard  &  Gilmer, 

Greensboro. 

Halifax, 

Walter  Clark, 

Halifex  C.  H. 

Harnett, 

John  A.  Spears, 

Harnett  C.  H. 

Haywood, 

W.  B.  A  G.  S.  Ferguson, 

Waynesville. 

Jackson, 

James  R.  Love, 

Webster. 

McDowell, 

W.  H.  Alalone, 

Marion. 

Mecklenberg, 

W.  P.  Byuum, 

Charlotte. 

Onslow, 

Richard  W.  Mixon, 

Jacksonville. 

Pasquotank, 

C.  W.  Grandy,  Jr., 

Elizabeth  City. 

Perquimans, 

J.  M.  Albertson, 

Hertford. 

Pitt, 

T.  C.  Singletary, 

Greenville. 

Richmond, 

Gilbert  M.  Patterson, 

Laurenburg. 

Kockingham, 

Reid  &  Settle, 

AVentworth. 

Howan, 

Blackmer  &  McCorkle, 

Salisbury. 

Sampson, 

Milton  C.  Richardson, 

Clinton. 

Union, 

8.  H.  Walkup, 

Monroe. 

Wake. 

Wm.  R.  Cox, 

lUleigh. 

Washington, 

Edmund  W.  Jones, 

Plymouth. 

Yadkin, 

John  A.  Hampton, 
OHIO. 

Hamptonville. 

Adams, 

F.  D.  Bayless, 

West  Union. 

Ashtabula, 

Woodbury  &  Ruggles, 

Jefferson. 

Athens, 

Browns  &  Wildes, 

Athens. 

Anglaize, 

G.  W.  Andrews, 

Wapaconeta« 

Belmont, 

M.  D.  King, 

Barnesville. 

Brown, 

Baird  <&  Young, 

.  Ripley. 

Urroll, 

C.  W.  Newell, 

Carrol  ton. 

Clinton, 

J.  M.  Kirk, 

Wilmington. 

Columbiana, 

Henry  C.  Jones, 

Salem. 

Crawford, 

Thomas  Beer, 

Bucyrus. 

Cujrahoga, 

E.  D.  Stark, 

Cleveland. 

Delaware, 

J.  J.  Glover, 

Delaware. 

Fayette, 

8.  F.  Kerr, 

Washington  C.  H. 

Franklin, 

John  G.  McGuffey, 

Columbus. 

Fulton, 

W.  C.  Kelly, 

Wauseon. 

Jflamilton, 

Logan  &  Randell, 

CincinnatL 

u 

Moulton  &  Johnson, 

it 

tl 

Henry  Stanbarry, 

u 
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OHlO^Omttnued. 

CouTSTr. 

Nams 

Post  Orrio 

Hamilton, 

A.  Taft  &  Sons, 

Cincinnati 

u 

Rufus  King, 

11 

u 

Stanley  Mathews, 

<t 

tt 

Thomas  T.  Heath, 

(( 

u 

Bei\j.  Butterworth, 

M 

u 

Hoadley  &  Johnson, 

« 

ii 

Archer  &  McNeill, 

U 

Ilardin, 

John  D.  King, 

Kenton. 

Highland, 

R.  S.  Leake, 

Greenfield. 

Hocking, 

Homer  L.  Wright, 

Logan. 

Huron, 

Charles  B.  Stickney,. 

Norwalk. 

Knox, 

H.  H.  Greer, 

ftiL  Vernon. 

Uke, 

John  W.  Tyler, 

Painsville. 

Mahoning, 

Landon  Masten, 

Canfield. 

Marion, 

H.  T.  Van  Fleet, 

Marion. 

Medina, 

Blake,  Woodward  &  Codding, 

>l^in&* 

Meigs, 

J.  P.  Bradbury, 

Pomeroy. 

Miami, 

W.  S.  Thomas, 

Troy. 

Montgomery, 

J.  A.  McMahon, 

Dayton. 

Morgan, 

Hanna  &  Kennedy, 

McConnelsville. 

Morrow, 

Andrews  &  Rogen*, 

Mount  Gilead. 

Ottawa, 

Wm.  B.  Sloan, 

Port  Clinton. 

Paulding, 

P.  W.  Hardesty, 

Paulding. 

Pickaway, 

8.  W.  Courtright, 

Cirdeville. 

Pike, 

J.  J.  Green, 

Waverly. 

Sandusky, 

John  Elwell, 

Fremont. 

Bhelby, 

A.  J.  Rebstock, 

Sidney. 

Stark, 

Louis  Schaefer, 

Canton. 

Tuscarawas, 

A.  L.  Neely, 

New  Philadelphia. 

Union, 

Porter  &  Sterling, 

Marysville. 

Washington. 

Knowles,  Alban  &  Hamilton, 
OBEGON. 

Marietta. 

Baker, 

L.  0.  Stems, 

Baker  City. 

Benton, 

John  Burnett, 

Corvallis. 

Douglas, 

W.  R.  Willi«, 

Roseburg. 

Marion, 

Chester     .  Terry, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Salem. 

Alleghany 

William  Blakely, 

Pittsburg. 

Bedfonl, 

E.  F.  Kerr, 

Bedford. 

Bradford, 

Delofl  Rockwell, 

Troy. 

Oambria,     . 

Geoi^e  M.  Reade, 

Ebensbnrg. 

Quneron, 

Samuel  C.  Hyde, 

Emporium. 

Centre, 

McAllister  &  Beaver, 

Bellefonte. 

Chester, 

Alfred  P.  Feid, 

West  Chester. 

Clarion, 

David  Lawson, 

Clarion.  * 

Clinton, 

C.  S.  McCormick, 

Lock  Haven. 

Crawford, 

H.  L.  Richmond  A  Son, 

MeadviPe. 

Dauphin, 

T.  M.  McClurc, 

Harrisburg 
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PENNSTLVAKIA—Om/tnued 

• 

CODHTY. 

Namji, 

Post  Oirxoi. 

Elk, 

George  A.  Rathbnm, 

Ridgeway. 

Erie, 

J.  C.  &  F.  F.  Mamhall, 

Erie. 

Fayette, 

McDowell  4&  Litman, 

Uniontown. 

Indiana, 

J  N.  Banks, 

Indiana. 

Lancaster, 

Reuben  H.  Long, 

TiAncaster. 

Lawrence, 

D.  S.  Morris, 

Newcastle. 

Lebanon, 

A.  Stanley  Ulrich, 

Lebanon. 

Luzerne, 

A.  A.  Chase, 

Scranton, 

Mercer, 

Griffith  <&  Mason, 

Mercer. 

Montour, 

Isaac  X.  Grier, 

Danville. 

Northampton, 

M.  Hale  Jones, 

Easton. 

Perry, 

Lewis  Potter. 

New  Bloomfield. 

Philadelphia, 

Wm.  Henry  fiawle, 

Philadelphia. 

TIO  WalBWt  Street. 

Pike, 

John  Nyoe, 

Milford. 

Schuylkill, 

J.  W.  Ryan, 

PottBville. 

Sullivan, 

0.  Logan  Grim, 

Tiaporte. 

Union, 

Linn  &  Dill, 
SOUTH     CAROLINA. 

Lewisburg. 

Abbeville, 

Thomas  Thompson, 

Abbeville  C,  H. 

Anderson, 

J.  S.  Murray, 

Anderson  C.  H. 

Barnwell, 

John  J.  Maher, 

Barnwell. 

Barnwell, 

Samuel  J.  Hay, 

Barnwell. 

» 

Finley  &  Henderson, 

Aiken. 

Beaufort, 

Colcock  &  Hutson, 

Pocotaligo. 

Charleston, 

Memminger,  Pinckney  &  Jervey, 

Charleston. 

>» 

Whaley  &  Minott, 

11 

M 

M.  L.  Wilkins, 

11 

ft 

Brewster,  Sprat  &  Burke, 

It 

11 

Corbin  &  Stone. 

11 

ti 

Michael  O'Connor, 

11 

11 

Isaac  M.  Bryan, 

11 

11 

Wilmot  G.  DeSaussure, 

11 

11 

Simons  &  Siegling, 

n 

11 

Magrath  &  Lowndes, 

II 

11 

Simonton  &  Barker, 

91 

If 

Asher  D.  Cohen, 

11 

11 

Walker  &  Bacot, 

11 

11 

Simons  &  Simons, 

It 

19 

Whaley  &  Mitchell, 

11 

11 

C.  Richardson  Miles, 

n 

*           11 

I.  N.  Nathans,- 

n 

11 

Wm.  Tennent, 

11 

11 

Thomas  M.  Hanckel, 

It 

Chesterfield, 

W.  L.  T.  Prince, 

Cheraw, 

Clarendon, 

Haynsworth,  Eraser  &  Barron, 

Manning. 

Colleton, 

WilliamR  &  Fox, 

Waterboro'. 

Darlington, 

Mclver  &  Boyd, 

Darlington  C.  H. 

Edgefield, 

Thomas  P.  Magrath, 

Edgefield  C.  H. 

Fairfield, 

James  H.  Rion, 

Winnsboro'. 

Law  and  Colkdion  Union, 
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SOUTH    CAROLINA- 

'Continwd. 

Cotnvr. 

Namb. 

Post  Opfioi. 

GreenTille, 

Earle  &  Bly  the. 

Greenville. 

Kershaw, 

Kershaw  &  Kershaw. 

Camden. 

Lancaster, 

W.  A.  Moore, 

I^ncaster. 

Laurens, 

8.  &  H.  L.  McGowan, 

Laurens  C.  H. 

MarlboroQgh, 

Hudson  A  Newton, 

Bennetsville. 

Orangeburg, 

W.  J.  DeTreville, 

Orangeburg. 

Pickens, 

Whitner  Symmes, 

Walhalla. 

Bichland, 

Melton  <&  Clark, 

Columbia. 

u 

E.  R.  Arthur, 

it 

If 

Pope  A  Haskell, 

it 

IC 

Tallej  <fe  Barnwell, 

(1 

Spartansbuig; 

J.  M.  Elford, 

Spartansburg. 

Sumpter, 

Kichardson  <£  Son, 

Sumpter. 

Union, 

Kobert  W.  Shand, 

Union. 

Williamsburgi 

Barron  &  Gillaad, 

Kingstree. 

n 

S.  W.  Maurice, 

TENNESSBE. 

11 

Bedford, 

H.  L.  &  R.  R  Davidson, 

Shelbyville. 

> 

Edmund  Cooper, 

}) 

it 

Coldwell  &  Waters, 

11 

Benton, 

W.  F.  Doherty, 

Camden. 

Bledsoe, 

8.  B.  North  rup, 

Pikeviile. 

Blount, 

Sam.  P.  Rowan, 

Marysville. 

»» 

McGinley  &  Hood, 

»» 

Bradlej, 

J.  N.  Aiken, 

Charleston. 

f 

P.  B.  Mayfleld, 

Cleveland. 

>» 

J.  H.  Gaut, 

11 

Cannon, 

Burton  A  Wood, 

Woodbury. 

Garter, 

Butler  &  Emmert, 

Elizabethton. 

n 

H.  M.  Folsom, 

?» 

Oorroll, 

James  P.  Wilson, 

Huntingdon. 

n 

Hawkins  &  Towns, 

ti 

p 

E,  F.  Estcs, 

'% 

Coffee, 

G^rge  W.  Davidson, 

Tu]1ahoma. 

It 

W.  P,  Hickerson, 

Manchester. 

11 

Irab/C.  Stone, 

Cheatham, 

L,  J.  Lowe, 

Ashland  City. 

rf 

8.  D.  Power, 

n 

Claiborne, 

Robert  F.  Patterson, 

Tazewell. 

Cocke, 

MoSween  &  Son, 

Newport. 

Davidson* 

Neill  S.  Brown,  Jr., 

Nashville. 

11 

J.  R.  Hubbard, 

tt 

n 

Allen  &  Covington, 

n 

n 

Ed.  Baxter, 

»♦ 

f» 

John  M.  Bass,  Jr., 

ti 

11 

Wm.  B.  Bate, 

n 

» 

M.  M.  Brien,  8r., 

f» 

n 

Neill  8.  Brown, 

i« 
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COITMTT. 

Davidson, 
ft 

» 

ft 

If 

» 

ft 

ft 

ft 

tf 

ft 

ft 

ft 

it 

» 

» 

ti 
ft 

»» 

n 
♦t 
»» 
ft 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
•t 
»t 
tt 
n 
»t 
tt 
>t 
»t 
W 


Decatur, 
♦I 

DeKalb, 

tt 

DickBon, 


TBNNESSBB— (Vn/mtcerf. 

Naxb. 

C.  D.  Berry, 
J.  B.  Brown, 
M.  M.  Brien,  Jr., 
J.  R.  Dillin, 
A.  L.  DemosH, 
GuUd  &  Dodd, 
J.  C.  &  J.  M.  Gaut, 
Wm.  A.  Glenn, 
Alex.  A.  Hall, 
M.  B.  Howell, 
T.  A.  Kercheyal, 
Philip  Lindsley, 
Overton  Lea, 
John  Lellyett, 
Thomas  H.  Malone^ 

F.  C.  Maury, 
Wm.  F.  Meachem, 
McClanahan  <&  McAliAter, 
A.  G.  Merritt^ 

JameB  C.  Malone, 
Rice  &  Thompson, 
John  Rnhm, 
Wm.  B.  Re^ 
Baxter  Smith, 
Stubblefield  &  Childrem, 
Thomas  M.  St^[er, 
James  Trimble, 
R.  S.  Tuthill, 
G.  P.  Thruston, 
M.  Vaughn, 
Frank  E  Williams, 
Watson  &  Spurlock, 

G.  W.  Waltew, 
Edward  H.  East^ 
R  McP.  Smith, 
Wm.  F.  Cooper, 
Robert  Ewing, 
John  Reid, 
Frank  T.  Reid, 
Alex.  B.  Hoge, 
J.  T.  Brown, 
Andrew  Allison, 
Ed.  Mulloy, 
Wirt  Hughes, 
James  M.  Porterfield, 
A.  A. '  ieagald, 
Nesmith  &  Bro., 
Wm.  B.  Stokes, 

R.  M.  Baldwin, 


PiuyrOmrit. 
Nashville. 


»t 
»t 

M 
H 
»» 
»t 

n 
yf 
It 

It 

»» 

tt 

»i 

tt 

tt 

n 

»t 

If 

tt 

»» 

»« 

tt 

»♦ 

♦» 

t 

n 

«t 
It 
It 

tt 

»t 

« 

It 

tt 

»t 

»» 

tt 

t« 

ti 

n 

tt 


V 


Decatur  villc. 

tt 

Smithville. 
It 

Charlotte 
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TENNESSE  'E-'Cantimied, 


Cor STY. 

Namr. 

Post  Offior 

Dyer, 

A.  P.  Hall, 

Dyeraburg. 

»i 

H.  \V.  U  Turney, 

»t 

»♦ 

S.  R.  Latta, 

w 

»T 

Charles  C.  Moss, 

>t 

Fayette, 

John  W.  Harris, 

Somerville. 

>• 

H.  0.  Moorman, 

u 

M 

Wm.  A.  Milliken, 

11 

Fentress, 

A.  M.  Garrett, 

Jamestown. 

Franklin^ 

Newman  A  Turney, 

Winchester. 

T» 

Fitzpatrick,  Gregory  &  Davis, 

n 

n 

John  H.  Martin, 

?» 

n 

James  T.  Shields, 

Bean's  Station. 

Gibson, 

G.  H.  Hall, 

Trenton, 

Gileis 

Jamea  <fe  W.  H.  McCallura, 

Pulaski. 

•» 

Jones  &  Ewing, 

»t 

Grainger, 

J.  C.  Hodges, 

Morristown. 

i» 

R.  M.  Barton, 

ti 

(ireene, 

A.  H.  Petti  bone. 

Greenville. 

•» 

H.  H.  IngersoU, 

>» 

w 

Felix  A.  Reeve, 

n 

(rnindy, 

James  W.  Boaldin, 

Altamont. 

Hamilton, 

M.  H,  Clift 

Chattanooga. 

H 

Ben.  S.  Nicklen, 

»> 

»l 

V.  A.  Gaskell, 

»» 

»» 

Key  &  Richmond, 

t» 

t» 

W.  L.  Aiken, 

»f 

M 

Green  &  Hope, 

f» 

W 

Brawner  &  Mayre, 

»» 

»» 

Vandyke,  Cook  St  Vandyke, 

>f 

»♦ 

Nash  Burt, 

»» 

w 

Lewis  Shepherd, 

»f 

n 

Trewhitt  &  Sharp, 

>» 

n 

G.  A.  Wood, 

»» 

n 

Xen  Wheeler, 

>t 

n 

Tomlinson  Fort, 

» 

Haidin, 

John  A.  Pitts, 

Savannah. 

IlawkinR, 

A.  A.  Kyle, 

Rogersville. 

M 

F.  M,  Fulkerson, 

i» 

n 

W.  F.  Kyle, 

f» 

Haywood, 

H.  B.  Folk, 

Brownsville. 

n 

Hall  &  Williamson, 

n 

»i 

K  J.  &  J.  C.  ^ead, 

»> 

n 

Benj.  J.  Lea, 

ft 

M 

Wm.  F.  Talley, 

»» 

Henderwn, 

J.  W.  G.  Jones, 

Lexington. 

Henry, 

J.  N.  Thomason, 

Paris. 

ti 

Dunlap  &  Taylor, 

»f 

Hickman, 

O.  A.  Nixon, 

Centreville. 
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Hickman, 
HumphreyB^ 

JacksoD, 


Jeffiprson, 


»» 


JohnROHr 
Knox, 


«? 


»? 


I^iuderclale^ 


11 


Lincoln, 


11 


11 


"Msicon, 
'^[arion, 


i» 


Manihall, 
Maury, , 


i« 

11 


Montgomery, 


'»5 
M 

11 


1» 


Monroe, 


»» 


TBNNBSSB  ISr-CmUimied. 

Name. 

Murphree  &  Cnnn'ngham, 

H.  M.  McAdoo, 

V.  S.  Allen, 

Jv.  A.  Cox, 

M.  G.  Butler, 

(reorge  H.  Moi^an, 

O.  C.  King, 

Joel  A.  Dewey, 

Thomaw  S.  Pniylh, 

John  Baxter, 

( 'has.  H.  Flounioy, 

Thornburgh  &  McGuffcy, 

J.  11.  Crozier  &  Son, 

(leorge  Washington, 

AVashbuni  &  Houk, 

liCwisA  Comfort, 

M.  L.  Hall, 

0)cl«e,  Henderson  &  Tillman, 

I).  D.  Anderson, 

L.  A.  Gratz, 

C.  E.  Lucky, 

T.  A.  R.  Nelson, 

W.  J.  Hicks, 

Wilkinson  &  Wilkinnon, 

Marley  ifc  Steele, 

Lynn  &  Oldham, 

Bright  &  Son  Si*, 

.7.  H.  Hoi  man, 

W.  F.  Kercheval, 

Jo.  G.  Carrigan, 

M;  N.  Alexander, 

Amos  L.  Griffith, 

A.  A.  Hyde, 

James  H.  &  Thomas  F.  Lewis. 

Thoman  &  Baniett, 

Jx)oney  &  Hickey, 
•     Vance  Thorn pson, 

Wright  &  Webster, 

J.  T.  L.  Cochran, 

V.  C.  Allen, 

T.  M.  Bnrkett, 

W.  A.  Quarle«, 

John  V.  Gampbeir, 

John  F.  House, 

H.  C.  Merritt, 

H.  H.  Lurton, 

Staley  &  McCrosky. 

H.  A.  ChamberK, 

W.  L.  Harbison, 


Post  OrriCE. 

Centrevilie. 
Waverly. 

Gainesboro*. 

»i 

»» 

MoK^y  Creek. 

Dandridgo. 

Tavlorsville. 

Knoxville. 

11 

»» 

i» 

11 

»» 

l» 

1»  . 
11 
i> 
11 

Ripley. 

Favettevi  le. 
•1 

11 


Lafayette. 
Jasper, 


u 


i^wi.iburg. 
Columbia. 


11 


iVcalur. 


('Urksville. 


11 


♦1 


MadisonTille. 


>» 


Sweetwater. 
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TTENKBSSEE— CW;«v/^ 

CofNTY. 

Namb. 

1*08T  Orwt  E- 

Ml*  Minn, 

Hriant<Sl  Richmond, 

Athens. 

?f 

T.  N.  Van  Dyke, 

n 

•% 

AVni.  M,  Bradford, 

»• 

McNairy, 

Jam€8  P*.  McKinney, 

Vurdy. 

Dbion, 

J.  a  Smith, 

Troy. 

Overton, 

A.  K.  Oapps, 

Living:4toa.    • 

Perry, 

-rames  L.  Sloaii^ 

Linden. 

Polk, 

Jolin  0.  Willianiwn, 

Kenton. 

Putnam, 

H.  Denton, 

Oookevillc 

Hf»ane, 

^>amue]  L.  OkildrcsH, 

Ivingt^ton. 

Kobortson, 

Wm.  M.  H*r^ 

•SpringlieW. 

i» 

nlohn  £.  i&  A.  G.  Garner^ 

»> 

»» 

8tark  <&  Judd, 

i» 

'1 

<»eorge  R.  Scott, 

Tt 

Kutherfordi 

liidley  &  Ridley, 

Murfreoslwi*o\ 

n 

K.  D*  Hancock, 

»» 

'' 

-John  W,  Burton, 

>» 

I'almer  A  Richardson, 

»» 

A  vent  ^  ChildreRs 

*f 

Sfvier, 

<3.  W.  Pickle, 

Nevierx-ille*    ' 

Shelby, 

\V.  A.  iXinlap, 

.Aloinphia, 

« 

ir.  Tovnsenci, 

•           >» 

«i 

WaTU  Strong, 

M 

ti 

Wm.  H.  Stephen's 

»• 

>» 

l>.  R  Rarnefi, 

»• 

M 

AiUm  Dixon, 

•» 

W 

AVm.  X  Duval, 

■»* 

»1 

Van  A,  W\  Anderson, 

»• 

»» 

J.  W.  Soales, 

w 

*? 

l^tefRon  &  Lowe, 

»» 

V« 

T.  8.  Ayres, 

•^ 

t* 

W.  G,  Rai»«^, 

•^ 

V 

R  A.  Coic, 

•w 

1% 

Wright  A  Folka, 

■« 

*• 

A.  J.  Hartin, 

»l 

«• 

Luke  W,  Finlay, 

"«• 

>» 

H.  Clay  King, 

»• 

•» 

B.  C.  Hrown, 

'7? 

«« 

R.  P.  Duncan, 

?l 

^ 

IL  G.  Smith, 

'» 

v» 

Wm,  M,  Smith, 

•>» 

VI 

Henry  ('raft, 

1* 

•n 

<;.  Wl  Metcalf; 

•«» 

N* 

Humes  &  Po8ton, 

■•» 

«• 

W.  L.  Scott, 

>T 

t* 

J.  A.  Andersott, 

"■»• 

>♦ 

T.  W.  Brown, 

»• 

•»• 

Myera  &  Wyatt, 

«» 

f 

—  McFarlan^** 

-.» 
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County. 
Shelby, 


n 
.a 

*r 
j« 
»» 

IT 


>» 


Smithy 


11 


Sullivan, 

t» 

S.  imner^ 

olcwart,. 

Tipton, 

Trousdaler 

Warren^ 

rr 

Waf-tingtw)^ 


Wayne, 
Weakley^ 

u 

»• 

n 

WhiU», 
^ViniamsoOy 


TENNESSS  B— Con/iimcd. 

Namk. 

H.  B.  Martin, 

Hanfion,  Estes  &  Dashill, 

M.  D.  L.  Stewart, 

B.  P.  Anderson, 
George  W.  Winchester, 
IlayncB  &  Stockton, 
Charles  Kortrecht, 
Thos.  C.  Lowe, 

\V.  P.  Martin, 
Harris  &  Harris, 
Harris,  Pillow  A  Pillow, 
Young,  Mallory  &  Keese, 
EntiB  &  Jackson, 
James  (VPierce, 

C.  W.  Frazier, 
W,  L.  Duff, 
Wm.  B.  Street, 
L.  D.  McKisick, 
L.  I^ehman, 

T.  B.  Edgington, 
M.  P.  Jarnagin, 
Walker  &  Horrigan, 
Oantt  &  McDowell, 
J.  M.  Crews, 
E.  ^^\  Turner, 
W.  H.  DeWitt, 
Jf*.  ^^\  Windle^ 
W.  D.  Hayneg, 
n.  F.  IWley, 
Jas.  W.  Blackmore, 
Wilson  &  Vertrees, 
J.  A.  Trousdale, 
J.  M.  Scarborough, 
Peyton  I.  Smith, 
McMurray  &  Bennett, 
W,  J.  Neely, 
John  L.  Thompson, 
Tlios.  Murray, 
P.  P.  O.  Nelson, 
Felix  W.  Earnest, 
ft.  W.  Kirkpatrick, 
R.  P.  &  Z.  M.  Cypert, 
W.  P. Caldwell, 
Charles  M.  Ewing, 
S.  B.  Ayres,  • 
John  Somers, 
W.  M.  Simpson, 
Hkks  &  Magness, 
Miller  &  Fowlke*, 


ToBT  Orn<r» 
Memphis* 


ft 

»• 
>» 

ft 
♦f 
« 
»» 
If 
»» 


AVythe  Depot. 
Carthage. 


»» 


BlountTille. 
Bris  ol. 
Gallatin. 


»» 


I>oveT. 

Covington, 

Hartsville. 


»? 


McMinnville, 

n 

Johnson  Depot, 

Jonesborongh. 

It 

Waynesboro'. 

Gbrdner. 

Dresden. 


Sparta. 
Franklin « 
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T  £  N  N  E  8  8  £  E— Cba/iutted 


CotMTY. 

NA.MB. 

Post  OrFicc. 

Williameion, 

T.  W.  Turley, 

Franklin. 

n 

David  (/ampbell, 

V 

Wilson, 

Tarver  <fe  Gollady, 

liebanon. 

r 

Andrew  B.  Martin, 

*i 

♦t 

Jordan  &  Jas.  F.  Stokes, 

^ 

w 

K.  I  J,  Carnthers, 

••• 

ti 

M.  M.  Neil, 

»» 

t» 

J.  W.  Phillipii, 

T» 

n 

R.  Cantrell, 

TEXAS. 

*• 

Anderson, 

J.  N.  Garner, 

IVlestine. 

Angelina, 

li.  G.  Ijane, 

Homer. 

AninRas, 

\Vm.  W.  Dunlap, 

Rock  port. 

Atascosa, 

W.  H.  Smiih, 

Pleasonton. 

Austin, 

Ben.  T.  &  (;harlefl  A.  Harris, 

Bellville. 

IJell, 

Mdiinnis  <fc  Lowry, 

Belton. 

liexar, 

Thomas  M.  Paschal, 

San  Antonio. 

iJofique, 

Henry  Fos^ett, 

Meridian. 

Kowie, 

B.  T.  Estes, 

Boston. 

Hnizoria, 

George  W.  Duff, 

</olumbia. 

Brazos, 

John  Henderson, 

liryan. 

Burk, 

James  H.  Jones, 

Henderson. 

Burleson, 

A.  W.  Mclver, 

<;aldwell. 

.<  Caldwell, 

Nix  <fi  Storey, 

Lockliart. 

(-alhoun, 

John  S.  Givena, 

Indianola. 

( /ameron, 

Powers  <t*  Maxan, 

Brownsville. 

('ooke, 

Weaver  <fe  Bordeaux, 

Gainesville. 

DallaR, 

John  M.  Crockett, 

Dallas. 

n 

W.  M.  Etlwardfl, 

u 

Denton, 

Jackson  <k  Downing, 

Denton. 

KUig, 

H.  H.  Sneed, 

Waxahatchie. 

KalU, 

T.  P.  <k  B.  L.  Aycock, 

Martin. 

Funnin, 

Roberts  A  »Semple, 

Bonham. 

Fayette, 

Moore  &  Ledbetter, 

i^agrange. 

Fort  Bend, 

K.  J.  C;  alder, 

RichnioniL 

Freestone, 

Theo.  G.  Jones, 

Fairiield. 

(loiizales. 

Harwood  d  Conway, 

Gonzales. 

(Jraywn, 

Woods  <fc  Gowles, 

Sherman. 

<  f  uadaloupe, 

Washington  E.  Goodrich, 

^^nin. 

n 

John  Ireland, 

It 

Ilarrifl, 

Crosby  &  Hill, 

Houston. 

n 

James  Maslerson, 

»» 

Harrison, 

J.  B.  Williamson,   . 

Marshall 

Hill, 

Wra.  B.  Tarvfer, 

Hillsboro'. 

Houston, 

D.  A.  Kunn, 

Cro.-kett. 

Hunt, 

8am.  Davis, 

Greenville. 

Jack, 

Thomas  Ball, 

JacUsboro*. 

JaKper, 

MouUon  &  Doom, 

Ja8|)er. 
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Count* . 

.foftereon,. 
Karnes, 

Korr, 
I.»niar, 
Lavaca, 
Li-on^ 

»♦ 

Newton, 
JS  uecei*, 
OrjMige, 
Polk. 
Ke<i  RIvtT,. 

>:\n  AugaMliie:. 
Tarnuitp 

TitllH^ 

Travisj, 

(4 

y 


T  £  X  A  8—Cmtmued. 

Namk. 

J.  K.  Uobertson, 

I^whon  it*  Hookhont, 

Manion  &  Adanvs^ 

R.  F.  Crawford, 

S.  B.  Siaxej, 

II.  R.  Mcljean, 

W.  1).  Wood, 

Flint,  Ohamberlin  <^  Graham, 

F.  H.  Sleeper, 

('TOW ford  tk  Crawlbrd, 

(;.  R.  Sniitli, 

W.  H.  Grigsbr, 

John  H.  Stephens, 

Jones  <t"  Peel, 

Win.  iJroft, 

John  T.  Stark, 

J.  15.  Murphy, 

Dan  H.Triplett, 

J.  M.  Grodson, 

W.  B.  Wright, 

F.  A.  Hill, 

J.  M.  Watson, 

8.  B.  Bewley, 

Hendrick-s  d'  Smithy 

Henry  Dillahunty, 

Chandler  <&  Oarleton, 

Hancock  &  West, 

W.  R.  Wallace, 

A.  M.  Jaekson, 


FowT  Orsi^r. 
Bi'aumont. 
Helena. 
Kaufman. 
Kerraville. 
PariH, 

HallettAvxlIe. 
<'entreville. 
Wat*o. 

Jefferpon. 
(.!anieron. 
Montague. 

Montgomery. 
( 'orsicana. 
Newton. 
(Jorpns  Ohristi. 
Orange. 
Living.ston. 
GlarkRville. 
Calvert. 
Hemphill. 
San  Augustine. 
Fort  ^Vo^th. 
Mount  Pleafuint, 
Austin. 


»"■ 

M.  A.  l4)ng. 

'f 

l»- 

Miller  &  Dowell, 

i» 

»• 

G.  Daviss 

r» 

•» 

Chandler,  Carleton  &  Robertson, 

•• 

Trinity,, 

S.  S.  Robb, 

Sumpter, 

Upsher, 

J.  L.  C^aiup, 

Gilmer. 

Vvalde, 

J.  M.  McC^ormack, 

ITvalde. 

Victoriii, 

Phillips,  lackey  &  Stayton, 

Victoria. 

WilliftDisori^ 

Coffee  <fc  Hcndereon, 

Georgetownu 

Wise, 

Booth  &  Ferguson, 

Decatur. 

Wo«^l, 

J.  J.  Jarvis, 

UTAH. 

Quitman. 

(treat:  Salt  Lake, 

Fitch  A  Mann, 

VBKMOKT. 

Salt  Lake  Gitv. 

ft 

(Ailedtmia,. 

Belden  <^  May, 

VIBOINIA. 

St.  Johnsbory. 

Accomack,, 

Gunter  <k  Gillet, 

A<xH)niack  C.  H. 

AliKMiiarle, 

Blakey  <&  Rierwn, 

Charlottesville. 

AlesModria, 

Ball  ct'  Mushbach, 

Alexandria. 
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COONTT. 

AugiiKta, 

P>uckinghanif 

(JainpboU, 

('uroline, 

<  Charlotte, 

Oul[jepper, 
t. 

Fairfax, 

Flnvanua, 

Freilerick, 

Gloucester, 

(TPeene, 

Greenville, 

Hanover, 

Henrico, 

u 


Kin<;  William, 

LnncoAter, 

l-«e, 

Loudon, 

Matthews, 

Miclvlenbarg, 

Mitldleflex, 

Mont^omerj', 

NaiLoemoDd, 

NelHt^n, 

New  Kent, 

Norfolk, 

Nottowav, 

Page, 

PittAvIvania, 

Prince  Edward, 

Pulaski, 

Roanoke, 

Kockbridge, 

Koikin^ham, 

Scott, 

8niylh, 

Southaoipton, 

S{K»ttiiylvania, 

^5urrey, 

Woiiliington, 

Wvihe, 


Jeffenon, 


V  I B  a  I  N  I  A.--C4mHmued. 

Namb. 

Edinger  &  ('raig, 

N.  F.  IV)COck, 

Wni.  k  J.  W.  Daniel, 

AVaKhington  A  Chandler, 
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The  notes  from  which  these  articles  are  taken  were  raade^  it  will 
be  remembered^  in  1863-4,  and  the  account  given  in  the  last  number 
of  the  organization  of  the  judicial  system  of  England  and  France, 
must  be  considered  as  of  that  date.  The  progress  of  change  since 
then  in  England  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Westminster  are  now  composed  of  six  Judges.  It  seems  also  that 
an  appeal  now  lies  from  the  Vice-Chancellor's  decisions  to  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  instead  of  to  the  Lord  Justices'  Court.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  proper  to  state  that  my  first  article  contained  a  positive 
error,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called  by  an  English  friend. 
In  speaking  of  the  county  courts,  it  was  said  that  they  were  com- 
posed of  local  magistrates,  and  were  now  vested  with  power  to  dis- 
pose of  civil  cases  of  limited  amount.  The  civil  jurisdiction  referred 
to  has  been  entrusted  to  county  courts  presided  over  by  a  single  Judge, 
and  made  courts  of  record.  This  change  was  made  in  1847,  and  the 
tendency  of  legislation  since  that  time  has  been  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction of  these  courts. 

There  are  several  striking  differences  in  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  in  France  and  England,  besides  those  already  noticed. 
The  indictment  in  France  consists  of  a  detailed  narration  of  the  pris- 
oner's life,  especially  dwelling  upon  any  crimes  or  offenses  against 
the  law  of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty,  or  even  suspected  to  have 
been  guilty,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  partic- 
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nlar  offense  for  wtich  he  ia  to  be  tried.  This  narration  is  nsnally 
drawn  np  with  great  care,  and  with  a  view  to  dramatic  effect,  and  i» 
important  eases  reads  like  a  romance  of  the  Eugene  Sue  order.  Oa 
the  trial,  evidence  is  admitted  in  relation  to  previous  offenses,  or  sup- 
posed offenses,  as  well  as  in  relation  to*  the  principal  eharge.  There 
is,  moreover^  no  restriction  upon  the  character  of  the  evidence  which 
may  be  given.  Hearsay,  rumors^  and  opinions  are  freely  admitted* 
The  record  of  every  criminal  trial  is,  therefore,  necessarily  burdened 
with  a  mass  of  what  we  would  consider  irrelevant,,  and  even  mis- 
leading testimony.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  examinations  to 
which  the  defendant  is  subjected,  both  privately  before  the  trial  and 
publicly  when  on  triaU  On  these  latter  occasions,  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  it  is  even  worse  in  ])rivate,  the  Judge  too  oflen 
sinks  his  position  as  an  impartial  arbiter  into  the  stem  and  inexora- 
ble inquisitor*  The  guilt  of  the  prisoner  seems  to  be  taken  for 
;granted,  and  the  awe  naturally  inspired  by  the  judicial  character  is 
3nercilessly  used  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt,  or  of  circumstances 
which  tend  to  establish  gnilt*  The  custom  is  for  the  Judge  not  only 
.to  interrogate  the  prisoner  formally  on  trial,  but  to  turn  to  him 
abruptly,  at  any  stage  of  the  case,  and  especially  when  a  leading  fact 
'is  deposed  to,  and  to  demand  from  him  an  immediate  explanation. 
If  an  answer  is  given,  the  Judge  often  denies  its  truth,  and  points 
oht  objections  and  supposed  inconsistencies,  which  the  prisoner  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  at  once.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  ignorance  and  timidity 
.may  be  worked  upon,  especially  if  the  Judge  indulges,  as  he  often 
d(»es,  in  such  expressions  as  these:  ^'You  know  you  are  not  telling 
the  truth;"  "Do  you  mean  to  add  perjury  to  your  other  offenses,'' 
etc.  The  judicial  dignity  and  impartiality  are  seriously  compromised 
in  the  eyes  of  spectators  by  such  a  mode  of  conducting  the  trial. 
Moreover,  the  effect  often  is  to  bring  the  defendant  and  the  witness 
into  direct  collision,  and  to  turn  the  most  solemn  of  all  scenes  into 
one  of  wrangling  and  recrimination. 

Although  the  inquisitorial  power  thus  exercised  in  France,  and  all 
over  continental  Europe,  is  occasionally  dangerous  to  innocence  and 
•  timidity,  yet  the  general  result  is  otherwise,  and  it  is  certainly  favor- 
able to  the  conviction  of  guilt.  And  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
while  the  examination  of  .the  defendant  is  sometimes  abused,  our  own 
and  the  English  courts  are  entirely  too  squeamish  in  utterly  rejecting 
it.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  recent  work  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land, written  in  a  philosophical  and  inquiring  spirit  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  accused  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  examined  when 
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first  taken  np^  and  his  examination  redaoed  to  writing.  Such  a 
course  would  often  prevent  made  up  defenses  (not  uncommon  in 
England)  involving  the  character  of  innocent  third  persons;  as  in 
the  celebrated  Costello  case,  for  which  Judge  Phillips  has  been  so 
severely  handled,  and  quite  recently  in  the  Scottish  cause  celebre  of 
Jenny  McLaughlin.  The  examination  ought  to  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  arrest  of  the  defendant,  and  by  some  person  other 
than  the  Judge  who  is  required  to  try  him.  With  these  restrictions, 
and,  perhaps,  with  some  limitations  as  to  the  place  and  mode  of  ex- 
amination, the  practice  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  our 
system.  It  is  well  known  that  the  continental  mode  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  because  of  the  gross  perversion 
of  its  instrumentality  in  the  trials  of  persptjs  for  political  ofFeuses. 
The  extreme  severity  of  the  English  Criminal  Code  of  the  last  cen- 
tury tended  to  produce  the  same  result,  the  effort  of  both  the  judge 
and  jury  in  a  large  number  of  cases  being  rather  to  acquit  than 
condegin  on  account  of  the  disproportion  between  the  crime  and  its 
punishment. 

The  English  are,  in  general,  very  unsparing  in  their  abuse  of  the 
French  inquisition,  as  they  term  it.  They  are  never  tired  of  refer- 
ring to  the  cases  in  which  it  seems  to  have  resulted  in  doing  injustice. 
A  recent  case  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  their  zeal.  A  woman 
named  Rosalie  Boise  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  father 
solely  upon  her  own  confession,  for  there  were  no  circumstances,  nor 
any  evidence  tending  to  establish  her  guilt.  The  jury,  luckily  as  it 
tamed  out,  found  her  guilty,  with  extenuating  circumstances,  and 
she  was  Bentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Within  a  year  after  her 
conviction,  the  real  murderer  was  tried  and  condemned  for  another 
offense,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  confessed  to  having 
committed  the  crime  for  which  Rosalie  was  undergoing  sentence. 
Thereupon,  he  was  put  on  trial  for  the  latter  offense,  and  convicted. 
Under .  these  circumstances,  where  two  persons,  without  any 
^connection  in  the  act,  are  each  convicted  of  the  commission 
of  the  same  crime,  the  French  law  provides  that  both  convic- 
tions shall  be  set  aside,  and  the  parties  re-tried  together.  This 
was  accordingly  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  on  the  new 
trial  the  man  was  convicted,  and  the  woman  acquitted.  It  turned 
out,  on  the  second  trial,  that  the  woman  had  been  driven  to  confes- 
sion by  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  and  by 
the  repeated  assurances  of  the  examining  Judge  that  it  would  be  bet- 
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ter  for  her  in  the  end.  Although  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  she 
had  been  confined  in  a  close  cell  without  any  of  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life,  and  refused  all  professional  assistance,  or  even  inter- 
course with  her  friends  until  she  had  confessed.  It  also  appeared 
that  afterwards,  and  before  the  trial,  and  again  on  the  trial,  she  had 
withdrawn  the  confession,  insisting  that  it  had  been  wrung  from  her 
by  official  oppression,  and  had  asserted  her  innocence.  Her  convic- 
tion, therefore,  without  any  corroborating  circumstances,  was  inexcu- 
sable, and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  bias  which  the  inquisi- 
torial practice  had  produced  on  the  Judge's  mind. 

This  was  a  shocking  case;  but  several  recent  .instances  of  errone- 
ous convictions,  uYider  the  apparently  more  merciful  English  system, 
would  seem  to  throw  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  continent.  An  ap- 
plication to  Parliament  for  relief  on  behalf  of  a  suflTerer  in  one  of 
these  cases,  has  lately  brought  the  subject  prominently  before  the 
English  public.  I  quote  the  editorial  of  one  of  the  leading  London 
journals  on  the  occasion.  "Much  as  we  are  accustomed,"  is  its  lan- 
guage, "to  boast  of  the  perfection  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence, 
it  is  still  within  the  memory  of  man  that  a  girl  has  been  hanged  for 
murder  which  she  never  committed;  that  a  lawyer  has  been  wrong- 
fully convicted  and  transported  for  forgery;  and  a  clergyman  impris- 
oned because  two  children  had  perjured  themselves.  The  case  of 
Mr,  Bewicke,  of  Threepwood  Hall,  Northumberland,  is  as  monstrous 
as  that  of  Mr.  Barber,  (the  lawyer),  or  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch. 
That  two  Judges  should  have  sentenced  a  gentleman  of  high  charac- 
ter and  position,  to  four  years  penal  servitude,  on  the  evidence  of 
ruffians  who  had  themselves  been  convicted  of  crimes  of  magnitude, 
is  a  fact  which  shows  how  little  respect  is  paid  to  that  liberty  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  so  pride  ourselves,  and  is  enough  to  make  every 
man  of  us  feel  unsafe  when  he  walks  abroad.  Mr.  Bewicke,  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  position,  whose  family  is  traceable  in  an  unbroken 
line  to  the  conquest,  was  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  a  law  suit,  which  he 
refused  to  pay  except  under  coercion.  The  sheriff  employed  four 
men  to  distrain  the  debt,  one  of  whom  had  been  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  transportation  for  perjury,  and  who  was  out  on  a  ticket-of- 
leave;  another  had  been  three  times  punished  for  felony;  the  third 
had  been  several  times  convicted  for  assaults  and  for  poaching;  and 
the  fourth  had  been  successfully  prosecuted  for  beating,  and  after- 
wards deserting  his  wife.  These  men  conspired  to  charge  Mr.  B. 
with  firing  a  pistol  at  tlem  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  the 
truth  being  that  he  had  only  fired  off  the  pistol  to  change  the  load. 
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after  calling  out  to  the  oflBcers  not  to  get  in  the  way.  Upon  his  trial, 
Mr.  Bewicke  undertook  bis  own  defense,  was  convicteil,  and  sentenced 
to  four  years'  penal  servitude.  A  year  afterwards  the  conspiracy 
was  disclosed  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  the  other  three  were  con- 
victed of  perjury  and  punished.  Thereupon  Mr.  B.  received  a  par- 
don. In  the  meantime,  however,  his  property  had  been  forfeited  by 
the  conviction  for  felony,  and  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice.  The  applica- 
tion now  made  to  Parliament  is  for  relief  for  the  pecuniary  losses 
sustained.^' 

The  British  Government  was  very  unwilling  to  entertain  the  appli- 
cation at  all,  and,  I  believe,  it  was  finally  rejected  upon  the  ground 
that  Parliament  would,  in  that  case,  be  aasuming  to  act  as  a  Court 
of  Appeals  in  reviewing  and  reversing  the  legal  proceeding,  which 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent.     It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that 
almost  at  the   very  time  this  application   was  made  to  the  British 
Parliament,  a  similar  application  was   made    to   the    Legislative 
Assembly  of  France,  by  the  heirs  of  a  man  named  Lesurque,  who 
had   been    erroneously    convicted    and  executed    toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,    for   a   highway  robbery,    of    which    he    was 
innocent.      The  application  was  to  have  re-irabursed  to  his  family  a 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs,  with  interest,  which  had  been  forfeited 
to  the   State  under   this  conviction.     A  majority  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  at  one  time  voted  in  favor  of  the  application,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment resisted  the  measure  so  strongly  upon  the    ground  of  its  im- 
policy  as  a  precedent,  that  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  appli- 
cation rejected.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  danger  of  opening  the 
door    to  such  applications  on  behalf  of  convicted  criminals,  or  their 
families,  for,  if  once  the  way  were  opened,  every  conviction,  where 
the  amount  would  justify  the  attempt,  would  be  sought  to  be  legisla- 
tively reinvestigated.     Any   Government   would  be  charged  with  a 
heavy  burden,  if  it  were  made  responsible  for  the  errors,  or  supposed 
errors  of  its  judicial  tribunals.     Very  few  cases  are  so  plain  as  not 
to   admit  of  any   doubt,  and  ingenious  counsel  might  easily  throw 
suspicion  over  any  finding.     After  the  Government  has  provided  for 
the  trial  of  criminal  causes  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  people,  with  such  guards  for  the  protection  of  innocence 
as  Legislative  wisdom  may   suggest,  it  cannot  be  held  responsible  if 
the  machinery  sometimes  goes  wrong.     The  remedy  for  the  pecuniary 
loss  in  such  cases  is  to  do  away  with  the  forfeiture  of  goods.       This 
has  been  done  in  France  and  America,  and  ought  to  be  in  England, 
if  in  its  recent  innovations  it  has  not  already  been. 
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The  conviction  of  the  innocent  may  happen  under  any  system.  It 
seems  to  take  place  oilener  in  England  than  in  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superior  tenderness  to  criminals  of  the  English  system  in 
most  respects.  The  reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt^  to  be  traced  in  part, 
to  the  haste  with  which  criminal  cases  are  dispatched,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  parties  or  the  circumstances,  except  what  is  ac- 
quired on  the  trial.  The  Judge  himself,  under  the  French  system, 
goes  to  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed,  examines  the  priso- 
ner, aod  the  witnesses,  and  makes  an  elaborate  proces  verbal  of 
everything  that  he  sees,  hears  or  does.  He  comes  to  the  trial,  there- 
fore, better  posted  than  the  witnesses  or  the  counsel,  and,  if  a  really 
honest  man,  would  never  permit  innocence  to  suffer,  if  convinced  of 
its  existence.  In  France,  moreover,  the  trial  is  conducted  by  a  public 
officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  State  impartially.  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  such  officer  in  ordinary  criminal 
cases.  Every  prosecution  is  conducted  by  counsel  employed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  prosecutor,  and  who  does  not  ^tand  impartial  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  prisoner.  The  bias  of  his  retainer  may  warp 
his  judgment,  and  it  is  not  certain  in  every  case,  that  a  conviction  of 
the  prisoner's  innocence  would  affect  the  vigor  of  the  prosecution. 
An  eminent  lawyer,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  distinction,  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  was  the  subject,  in  early  life,  of  one  of  those  virulent 
prosecutions  by  personal  and  political  enemies,  from  which  he  es- 
ciped  with  some  difficulty,  having  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  a 
young  lady,  of  which  he  was  wholly  innocent.  Lord  Brougham  is 
fully  justified  in  his  indignant  reprobation  of  the  law  of  public 
prosecutions  in  England.  ''Every  civilized  country,  he  says,  except 
England,  has  undertaken  to  see  justice  administered  in  criminal 
cases  undec  the  supervision  of  its  own  officers.  We  choose  to  leave 
to  private  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  and  private  malice  or  vin- 
dictiveness,  the  enforcement  of  our  penal  laws.'* 

The  French  and  English  system  are  equally  distinctive  in  many 
respects  in  civil  litigation.  In  the  English  system,  the  Courts  are 
governed  by  precedents,  and  causes  are  determined  by  previous  de- 
cisions either  exactly  in  point,  or  so  analogous  as  to  be  equally  bind- 
ing. By  the  French  system  the  doctrine  of  binding  precedents  is, 
in  theory,  not  recognized  at  all,  and  previous  adjudications  can  only 
be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Judge  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  case  before  him  on  principle,  and  its  own  special 
facts.  Of  course,  in  practice,  as  I  have  already  said,  precedent  often 
controls  in  France,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  England,  reason 
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«ometimes  overrides  a  whole  batch  of  decisioaa.  But  the  general 
rule  still  holds,  the  Judge,  in  the  one  system,  relying  on  the  ruling  of 
his  predecessors,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  own  convictions,  if  the 
question  were  presented  to  him  for  the  first  time,  and,  in  tJie  other, 
upon  his  own  reason  without  reference  to  the  action  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  similar  cases.  The  mode,  too,  in  which  judgments  are  ren- 
dered m  each  system,  tends  to  widen  the  differences.  The  French 
Code,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly  prohibits  the  Courts  from  pronoun- 
cing judgment  ^^par  voie  de  disposition  generate  et  reglementaire,''  the 
arret  being  expressly  based  upon  the  recitals  of  fact  in  the  particu- 
lar case.  English  Judges  are  prone  to  lay  down  general  principles, 
which  may  be  held  afterwards  to  govern  whole  classes  of  supposed 
analogous  cases.  The  French  Judge  pronounces  on  the  very  case 
before  him,  being  at  liberty  to  decide  the  very  next  case  differently, 
although  the  facts  may  be  substantially  the  same,  varying  only  in 
some  unessential  particular  which  appeals  to  the  feelings,  or  suggests 
a  new  train  of  thought.  It  is  obvious  that  much  more  latitude  is, 
under  this  system,  left  to  the  Judge,  and  that  the  result  of  litigation 
dep€»ds  more  upon  minute  details  of  evidence,  and  upon  the  calibre 
of  intellect  and  mental  peculiarities  of  the  functionary,  than  under 
the  other  system.  Each  system  has  its  advantages,  and,  in  truth,  its 
disadvantages.  If  the  one  reduces  law  more  nearly  to  a  regular 
science,  flowing  along  in  an  even  channel  with  well  defined  banks,  it 
also  delays  amelioration,  and,  to  carry  out  the  simile,  suffers  the 
stream  to  become  clogged  with  the  mud  and  debris  of  its  ancient 
fountains.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  other  leaves  the  natural  reason 
and  progressive  intellect  more  unfettered,  it  gives  a  freer  and  wider 
scope  to  the  errors  of  individual  Judges.  There  is  more  fixedness, 
at  any  given  period,  in  the  one  system,  so  that  parties  are  the  better 
enabled  to  ascertain  their  rights,  and  litigation  is  diminished.  There 
is,  perhaps,  in  the  other  less  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  decisions  of 
particular  hardship  upon  technical  rules  of  law,  but  this  benefit  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  litigation  arising  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  saying,  in  advance,  what  effect  the  circumstances  of  a  par- 
ticular case  may  have  upon  the  functionaries  then  in  office.  The 
knowledge  that  an  incumbent  of  the  bench  will  certainly  decide  in 
one  way  upon  a  particular  state  of  facts,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
character  of  his  mind,  because  the  precedents  leave  no  room  for 
doubt,  is  a  powerful  preventive  against  tentative  litigation.  Much 
of  the  evil  of  the  English  system  is  obviated  by  the  fiact  that  a 
c^ourse  of  decision  based  upon  erroneous  precedents  may  be  promptly 
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changed  by  podtive  I^islation.  Uncertainty  of  judicial  decision  is  a 
great  evil,  and  that  uncertainty,  I  cannot  but  think,  is  largely  in- 
creased by  leaving  each  case  to  turn  upon  its  own  circumstances,  and 
upon  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  Judge  for  the  time  being.  A  Hard- 
wicke,  a  Mansfield,  a  Stowell,  and  a  Marshall  come  only  at  intervals. 
If  we  give  no  weight  to  the  decisions  of  such  men  beyond  the  influ- 
ence which  their  reasoning  may  have  upon  the  intellect  of  feeble  suc- 
cessors, we  lose  much  of  the  benefit  of  their  work.  No  two  men 
reason  exactly  alike.  Some  men,  even  Judges,  are  incapable 'of  rea- 
soning at  all.  But  most  men  can  form  conclusions,  and  can  conform 
them  to  the  conclusions  of  illustrious  predecessors.  There  is  some 
truth  in  my  Lord  Coke's  famous  remark,  that  the  common  law  was 
the  perfection  of  reason,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it,  that  is,  says 
his  Lordship,  not  the  perfection  of  any  one  man's  natural  reason,  but 
an  artificial  perfection  of  reason  gotten  by  long  study  and  close  ap- 
plication  of  able  and  learned  men  through  a  series  of  generations.  A 
Judge,  even  of  ordinary  intellect,  if  he  follow  the  light  of  the  emi- 
nent men  who  have  gone  before  him,  may  administer  the  law  with 
the  reasonable  hope  of  doing  good  in  his  day  and  generation. 

There  is  certainly  one  danger  attending  the  English  system  where 
new  questions  are  raised  by  the  progress  of  society,  and  that  is  the 
stretching  of  the  analogy  of  decided  cases  to  mere  resemblances, 
when,  in  fact,  there  is  no  real  analogy.  The  famous  liken&^  of  Mon- 
mouth to  Macedon,  is  not  more  far-fetched  than  some  of  the  analogies 
which  the  learned  judges  have  found  between  decisions  in  the  Year 
Books,  and  the  new  cases  that  come  before  them  in  a  radicallv  dif- 
ferent  state  of  society.  This  danger  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  a 
recent  speech  of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  amendment  of  the  English  law.  He  said  that  when  the 
railroad  mania  of  1843-4  began  to  assume  formidable  proportions,  a 
number  of  projects  were  started,  and  committees  of  those  who  de- 
sired to  become  interested  were  formed  in  most  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  making  preliminary  surveys  and  bringing  the  schemes 
before  Parliament.  Some  of  these  projects  fell  through,  and  were 
abandoned  after  a  good  deal  of  expense  was  incurred,  and  suits  were 
knought  by  the  creditors  against  the  members  of  the  committees. 
The  Courts,  upon  the  analogy  of  the  relation  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing these  committees  to  that  of  partners  in  a  common  venture, 
held  the  members  equally  liable  each  for  the  whole  debt,  whether 
they  had  been  active  in  creating  the  debts,  or  wholly  ignorant  of 
them.    The  consequence  was,  that  many  innocent  and  public  spirited 
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persons,  who  had  only  loaned  their  names  without  actually  participa- 
ting in  the  proceedings,  were  entirely  ruined.  After  some  years,  the 
same  question  happened  to  come  before  a  learned  judge  (then  present 
said  the  Chancellor)  presiding  in  a  different  tribunal,  who  saw  that 
there  was  no  analogy  between  the  two  classes  of  cases,  and  reversed 
the  previous  decisions,  and  this  last  ruling  had  been  since  adhered  to 
as  being  manifestly  correct.  But  the  consequence  was,  continued  his 
Lordship,  that  many  persons  who  had  entrusted  their  money  and  per- 
formed services  on  the  faith  of  the  first  course  of  decision  were,  in 
their  turn,  ruined. 

These  fluctuations  of  the  judicial  mind,  are  by  no  means  unknown  in 
France,  and  they  cannot  altogether  be  avoided  so  long  as  men  are  men. 
The  ebbs  and  flows  of  mind,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  are  disastrous,  but 
they  are  inevitable.  The  spirit  of  every  age  differs  from  that  of  all 
previous  ages,  and  makes  itself  felt,  more  or  less,  by  every  indi- 
vidual, and  a  Judge,  with  the  intellect  of  an  Ulpian,  can  no  more 
escape  its  influence  than  the  humblest  citizen.  All  we  can  hope  to 
accomplish  by  giving  binding  effect  to  the  learning  of  the  past,  is  to 
prevent,  to  some  extent,  too  rapid  and  violent  innovation.  It  is 
best,  iu  our  desire  for  change  and  progress,  to  imitate  time,  which,  in- 
deed, as  Lord  Bacon  says,  innovateth  much,  but  slowly. 

The  French  system,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  incompatible 
with  tiie  trial  by  jury.  The  discretion  which  might  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  learned  magistrates,  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  complete 
uncertainty  if  left  to  weaker  and  less  cultivated  minds.  The  real 
advantage  of  the  jury  in  civil  cases  is  not  so  much  any  superiority  in 
that  mode  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the  determination  of  private 
rights,  as  in  its  education  of  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
and  in  increasing  their  capacity  for  self-government.  It  is  in  its  po- 
litical, rather  than  in  its  judicial  aspects,  that  modern  thinkers  agree 
in  upholding  the  trial  by  jury.  Much  of  the  freedom  and  greatness 
of  ancient  Rome  may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  judices — annually  chosen 
jurymen — ^a  list  of  whom  was  hung  up  in  the  forum,  from  which 
each  litigant  alternately  chose  a  number  to  decide  the  questions  of 
fact  involved  in  the  suit.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  can 
supply  the  practical  education  of  the  masses  afforded  by  bringing 
them  in  direct  contact  with  the  ablest  minds  in  their  midst,  enabling 
them  to  absorb  legal  and  constitutional  information,  as  it  were, 
through  every  pore,  and  throwing  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  characters  of  their  neighbors, 
in  the  incessant  and  ever-varying  conflicts  of  public  and  private  liti- 
gation. 
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Under  the  English  system,  the  jury  finds  the  iacte,  and  the  court 
pronounces  the  law.  Under  the  French  system,  the  court  determines 
both  the  law  and  the  facts  in  civil  cases.  Under  the  one,  the  Judge 
yields  (in  theory)  submissive  obedience,  as  a  general  rule,  to  previous 
decisions;  under  the  other,  the  Judge  is  at  liberty  to  ignore  the  past, 
and  to  consider  each  case  as  a  law  unto  itself.  In  theory,  the  gulf-  be- 
tween the  two  systems  seems  broad  and  impassable.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  already  suggested,  the  difierences  are  less  palpable. 
The  number  of  Judges  called  upon  to  decide  a  case  in  France,  sup- 
plies, as  we  have  seen,  the  place  of  a  jury,  who  make  up  in  superior 
intelligence  any  deficiency  in  the  sum  of  heads.  Again,  the  very  di- 
vergence of  individual  views  where  there  are  so  many  Judges,  leads, 
necessarily,  to  some  common  arbiter  to  reconcile  them,  and  that  ar- 
biter is  the  authority  of  distinguished  predecessors;  in  other  words, 
precedent.  The  court,  ex  necesaitaie,  comes  at  last  to  that  which,  ex 
mero  moiu,  the  English  Judge  does  at  first.  The  importance,  there- 
fore, of  compilations  of  former  decisions  is  recognized  in  France, 
though  with  this  marked  distinction  from  their  English  neighbors 
that  the  compilation  is  rather  of  principles,  than  of  particular  facts 
on  which  rulings  are  made.  This  distinction  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  difference  between  the  plan  of  making  the  syllabus  of  reported 
cases  which  is  advocated  by  the  American  Law  Review  of  Boston, 
and  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Brightley,  in  his  Federal  Digest.  The 
former  plan  requires  a  brief  statement  of  facts  and  the  ruling  upon 
those  facts;  the  latter  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  principle  of  law 
which  has  been  applied  in  the  decision  of  the  case.  I  may  repeat 
what  I  have  already  intimated,  that  however  divergent  judicial  sys- 
tems may  appear  to  be,  and  however  varied  their  forms  of  adminis- 
tration, the  substantial  elements  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  whole, 
and  the  practical  workings  for  a  common  object,  are  wonderfully 
similar  in  like  stages  of  civilization.  The  unity  of  the  human  race 
crops  out  in  the  very  diversity  of  its  productions. 

The  more  rigid  application  of  general  principles  deduced  from  pre- 
cedents, to  the  varying  facts  of  new  cases,  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or 
two  examples.  Under  the  ancient  canon  law  an  illegitimate  child 
was  said  to  be  niUliiis  JUiiia,  from  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  pater- 
nity. But  the  sense  of  the  term  was  extended  by  the  decisions  of  the 
English  courts,  so  as  to  deprive  an  illegitimate  of  any  rights  even  of 
inheritance  from  the  mother.  Such  a  child  was,  under  the 
decision  of  the  courts,  not  only  nobody's  child,  but  no  child  at 
all.     And  even  a  devise  to  a  child  or  children  by  the  mother  would 
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not  embrace  an  illegitimate,  so  long  as  there  was  a  legitimate  child  to 
answer  the  description.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  precedents,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  in  Ferguson  vs.  Mason,  2  Sneed  618, 
carried  the  principle  a  step  farther.  The  testator  in  that  case  had  a 
son  named  Ignatius  and  a  daughter  named  EUenore.  The  son  and 
the  daughter  had  each  a  child  named  Harriet,  the  child  of  the 
daughter  being  illegitimate.  In  this  state  of  facts  the  testator  made 
hifi  will,  giving  property  to  his  daughter,  Ellenore,  during  life,  "and 
at  her  decease  to  fall  and  become  the  property  of  my  grand-daughter, 
Harriet.*'  The  court  admits  that  "testimony  was  adduced  which 
tends  to  establish,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Harriet,  the  natural 
child  of  Ellenore,  was  the  person  intended  by  the  testator  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  bounty.''  Yet  the  court  held  that  the  property  devised 
went  to  the  child  of  the  son.  The  court  wilfully  violated  the  testa- 
tor's intention  in  order  to  conform  its  decisions  to  the  line  of  common 
law  precedents.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  French  court  would 
have  ever  made  such  a  decision. 

A  case  tried  while  I  was  in  London,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  a  jury  of  Middlesex,  and  since 
reported  in  t3  F.  &  F.,  614,  will  further  illustrate  the  subject.  The 
suit  was  for  libel,  brought  by  one  R.  J.  Morrison,  against  Admiral 
Sir  James  Belcher,  under  the  following  circumstances:  Everybody  in 
England  has  heard  of  Zadkiel  and  his  popular  almanac^  issued  yearly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  credulous,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
calculations,  are  inserted  predictions  of  future  events  in  the  usual 
sibylline  phraseology,  purporting  to  be  based  upon  the  principles  of 
judicial  astrology.  The  author  also  offers  to  draw  horoscopes,  and 
tell  fortunes  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  same  somewhat  obso- 
lete science.  He  has  published  books  on  the  subject,  and,  it  is  said, 
made  distinguished  converts.  Early  in  the  year  1863,  when  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  New  Almanac  for  that  year  were  being  noticed  by  the 
press,  either  in  the  way  of  ridicule  or  puff,  some  one  inquired, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  "Who  is  Zadkiel?"  To 
this  inquiry,  an  anonymous  correspondent  replied  by  a  letter,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  paper,  that  the  plaintiff,  Morrison,  was  Zadkiel, 
giving  some  account  of  his  antecedents,  and  characterizing  him  as  a 
person  who  made  a  living  on  the  credulity  of  the  multitude;  that  he 
was  the  same  man  who,  some  years  before,  had  professed  to  own  a 
mysterious  crystal,  bought,  it  was  said,  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of 
LadT  Blessingttm,  in  which  strange  visions  could  be  seen,  and  who 
had,  by  the  exhibition  of  this  pretended  talisman,  succeeded  in  duping 
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many  people  out  of  their  money.  Th^  action  was  brought  for  a  libd 
in  the  statement  in  reference  to  the  crystal,  the  defendant  having  ad- 
mitted that  he  wrote  the  letter.  Issues  were  joined  on  the  pleas  of 
justification  and  not  guilty.  The  plaintiff  was  first  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  British 
Navy  from  1815  to  1827,  and  had,  since  then,  been  employed  by  gov- 
ernment on  the  coast  survey.  He  admitted  that  he  had  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  judicial  astrology,  in  which  he  was  a  firm  be- 
liever; that  he  had  published  several  books  on  that  subject,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Grammar  of  Astrology,  Lilly^s  Astrology,  and  the 
Horoscope;  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  Zadkiel's  Almanac,  and 
ZadkieFs  Voice  of  the  Stars.  He  acknowledged  that  he  undertook 
*  to  make  out  nativities,  and  to  give  advice  upon  future  acts  and  trans- 
actions, in  doing  which  he  always  made  long  and  laborious  calcula- 
tions, and  charged  for  the  labor  when  the  parties  were  able  to  pay. 
He  admitted  that  the  money  received  in  this  way,  and  that  arising 
from  the  sale  of  his  books,  constituted  a  part  of  his  income.  He 
said  he  did  not  undertake  to  prophecy,  but  only  to  predict  the  future. 
In  reference  to  the  crystal,  he  said  that  he  had  purchased  it  at  Lady 
Blessington's  sale;  that  his  son,  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  was 
the  first  person  who  professed  to  see  objects  in  it,  the  visions  seen  by 
him  relating  to  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Arctic  Seas;  that  after- 
wards many  other  persons  professed  to  see  visions  therein;  that  the 
crystal  had  been  exhibited  several  years  previous  to  a  large  number 
of  persons,  many  of  them  being  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  among 
the  latter  being  a  Bishop  and  Archbishop;  that  it  had  been  exhibited 
in  the  presence  of  the  defendant  perhaps  twice,  who  did  not,  at  the 
time,  make  any  complaint  of  imposture.  The  witness  expressly  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  taken  money  for  exhibiting  the  crystal.  He, 
himself,  he  said,  had  never  seen,  nor  had  he  ever  pretended  that  he 
could  see  anything  in  the  glass.  Others  had  seen  visions  in  it,  or 
said  they  had,  and  he  fully  believed  them,  not  having  any  reason  to 
doubt  their  word.  The  visions  were  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  of 
distant  places  unknown  to  the  sight-seer,  sometimes  of  deceased  per- 
sons. The  crystal  could  not  always  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  sight- 
seeing, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  mediums  or  sight-seers. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  advertised  in  his  almanac  for  this  year  that 
he  now  had  the  services  of  two  good  mediums.  One  of  these,  a  boy, 
had  made  sketches  of  some  things  he  had  seen.  A  few  of  these 
sketches  were  here  produced  and  shown  to  the  pourt  and  jury.  One 
of  these^  which  the  defendant's  counsel  said  looked  like  a  Knight 
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Templar,  the  witness  said  was  the  genius  of  the  crystal.  Another, 
he  added,  was  Titania;  another,  which  was  in  full  dress  modern  style, 
was  Eve;  another,  Queen  Mab,  in  a  chariot;  and  still  another,  St. 
Luke.  To  the  question  how  it  was  ascertained  that  the  visidns  in- 
tended to  represent  such  and  such  persons,  he  said  that  the  figures 
described  themselves,  "What?"  exclaimed  the  counsel,  "do  the  visions 
speak  so  as  to  be  heard?"  "No,"  replied  the  witness,  "but  they  have 
legends  coming  out  of  their  mouths  in  which  the  explanations  are 
made."  "And  in  what  language,  pray,"  asked  the  learned  counsel, 
(^do  these  legends  purport  to  be  written?"  "Sometimes  in  English, 
sometimes  in  Latin,  and  again  in  Persian,  or  Turkish,  or  Hebrew." 
*'And  who  interprets  the  Turkish,  the  Persian,  and  the  Hebrew,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  Latin?"  "Nobody;  in  those  cases  they  are  not 
interpreted  at  all."  "And  pray,  in  what  language  did  Eve  speak?" 
"In  English."  "And  Titania?"  "English."  "And  St.  Luke?" 
"English,  also."  "Well,"  remarked  the  learned  counsel,  "it  was  nat- 
ural enough  for  Titania  to  speak  English,  for  we  have  the  authority 
of  Shakespeare  for  her  accomplishments  in  that  line,  but  that  St. 
Luke  should  prefer  it  to  Qreek,  and  that  Eve  should  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  it,  evidenced  an  extension  of  the  English  speech  in 
realms  hitherto  undreamed  of." 

In  the   meantime,   the   famous   crystal    itself  was  produced,  and 
looked  into   by  the  Court,  bar  and  jury,  but  without  any  of  them 
developing  into  a  sight  seeing  medium.      It  was  a  rock  crystal  three 
or  foar  inches  in   diameter,  with  several  flaws,  handled  by  means  of 
a  ribbon,  and  carefully  kept  in  a  cushioned  box.      Several  witnesses, 
male  and   female,  were   now  introduced  by  the  plaintiff.       Some  of 
them,  of  high  rank,  and  two  or  three   of  them  church  dignitaries, 
whose  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff  had  freely  shown 
the  crystal  about  the  time  mentioned,  bringing  it  to  private  houses 
when  requested,  and  generally  having  with  him  a  boy  who  professed 
to  see  the  visions;  that  the  plaintiff  never  claimed  that  he  could  see 
anything  himself,  and   never  took  money  for  the  exhibition.     One 
of  these  witnesses,   a  clergyman,  said  that  the  medium,  on  one  occa- 
sion, pretended  to  see  his,  the  witnesses  son  and  wife,  who  were  then 
in  the  West  Indies,  sitting  in  front  of  a  house,  but  the  description 
was  so  vague  that  it  was  impossible  to  test  its  accuracy.  Another  wit- 
ness said,   that    he    was    at    the  house   of   Sir    Edward    Bulwer 
Lytton  when  the  crystal  was  exhibited,  and  that  a  servant  girl  of 
Sir  Edward^s  looked  into  the  crystal,  and  described,  in  explaining 
what  she  saw,  Knebworth,  her  master's  country  place,  which  she 
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had  never  seen.  But  Sir  Edward,  who  was  subsequently  introduced 
as  a  witness,  stated  in  this  connection,  that,  although  the  girl  had 
probably  never  seen  his  country  place,  he  could  not  say  that  she  might 
not  have  seen  an  engraving  of  it,  and,  moreover,  that  her  description 
was  80  vague  as  to  make.no  impression  on  him,  which  it  otherwise  cer- 
tainly would  have  done,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  natural  causes  by  which  strange  and  wondrous  effects 
might  be  produced. 

It  may  be  well  to  note,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  mysterious 
crystal  in  What  Will  He  Do  With  It,  and  the  whole  of  A  Strange 
Story,  are  probably  traceable  to  the  distinguished  Baronef s  investi- 
gations here  alluded  to,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  judging  from 
them,  he  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  object  had  in  view,  the  discov- 
ery of  natural  causes  for  mysterious  phenomena.  We  are  treated  to 
the  phenomena,  or  supposcMl  phenomena,  without  being  furnished 
with  any  satisfactory  explanation  thereof. 

To  return.  An  old  lady,  who  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  testified 
that  the  first  time  she  ever  saw  the  plaintiff,  he  came  to  her  house 
with  his  crystal,  at  the  request  of  some  of  her  friends,  to  see  whether 
it  might  not  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  her  daughter  who  was  then  ill; 
that  she  had  not  been  advised  of  his  coming,  and  that,  when  he  had 
explained  his  mission,  she  asked  if  she  might  look  into  the  crystal, 
to  which  he  readily  assented;  that  she  did  look  into  it,  and  saw  her 
mother  who  had  been  dead  fifty  years,  and  a  little  girl,  which  made 
her  feel,  she  said,  very  solemn;  that  she  then  saw  a  figure  in  armor, 
with  a  brass  helmet  on,  which  the  plaintiff  said  was  the  spirit  of  the 
crystal,  and  then  she  saw  a  young  woman,  dressed  in  pink,  come  in 
and  lean  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other  figure,  and  then  they  both 
faded  away.  She  added,  that  she  had  c^fU^n  seen  visions  in  the  crys- 
tal, and  her  daughter  had  also.  To  the  request  of  the  defeodant^s 
counsel  to  take  a  look  now,  and  tell  the  Court  and  jury  what  she 
saw,  the  witness  hastily  replied :  ^^Oh,  No !  it  is  too  solemn  a 
thing  !'^  The  daughter  being  next  introduced,  testified  that  she  had 
seen  in  the  crystal  Swiss  cottages,  bridal  parties,  and  other  like  girl- 
ish visions. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  during  the  progress  of  the  trial^  the  quiet 
of  the  Court  was  oft;en  interrupted  by  irreverent  laughter.  No  tes- 
timony was  introduced  by  the  defendant,  but  his  counsel  made  the 
most  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  case.  Among  other  things,  in 
addressing  the  jury,  he  spoke  in  derision  of  the  plaintiff's  pretentions 
to  Astrology,  and  of  his  undertaking  to  read  the  stars^  now  seeing 
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Jupiter  in  opposition  to  Saturn,  Venus  in  conjunction  with  Mars, 
the  Moon  in  the  Seventh  house, — "And  now,  interrupted  his  Honor 
from  the  Bench,  he  doubless  thinks  himself  in  Scorpio;'^  a  judicial 
witticism  which  was  greeted  with  a  fresh  burst  of  merriment. 

After  the  counsel  had  concluded  their  arguments,  the  learned 
Chief  Justice,  to  the  surprise  of  the  bar,  summed  up  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.  He  said  in  substance,  that  whatever  might  be  the  impos- 
ture of  the  plaintiff  in  the  matter  of  his  almanac,  or  in  his 
predictions  based  on  judicial  astrology,  whether  he  really  believed  in 
the  science  which  he  professed,  or  only  resorted  to  it  to  enable  him 
to  sell  for  six  pence  a  pamphlet  worth  only  one  penny,  was  of  no 
consequence  in  this  suit,  the  gist  of  which  was  the  untruthfulness  of 
the  charge  of  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  had  exhibited  his  crys- 
tal for  money,  and  had,  by  this  means,  worked  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  public  for  the  purposes  of  gain.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  he 
went  on  to  say,  had,  on  appeal,  in  the  recent  case  of  Campbell  tw. 
Spoteswood  (since  reported  in  3  B.  &  S.,  769,  and  in  the  Court  l)elow, 
in  3  F.  &  F,,  421),  settled  the  principle  of  the  law  of  libel  which 
roust  govern  this  action.  .  The  principle  there  laid  down  was,  that 
the  honest  belief  of  the  writer  in  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and 
his  good  intentions  in  making  them  public,  would  not  protect  him 
from  responsibility  for  libel,  if,  in  fact,  the  statements  were  not  true, 
and  were  of  a  libellous  character.  The  learned  Judge,  after  refer- 
ring at  length  to  CampbelFs  case,  told  the  jury,  that  if  they  should 
he  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  taken  money  for  the  exhibition 
of  his  crystal,  he  was  entitled  to  a  verdict,  although  the  defendant 
may  have  believed  otherwise  when  he  wrote,  and  may  have  been  ac- 
tuated in  writing  by  the  praiseworthy  object  of  protecting  the  public 
from  the  supposed  charletanry  of  the  plaintiff,  but,  his  Honor  added, 
the  motives  of  the  defendant,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
might  be  looked  to  in  the  assessment  of  damages.  The  credulity  of 
the  plaintiff  would  not  affect  his  right  to  redress.  It  was  not  for  the 
Court  or  jury  to  measure  the  extent  of  another's  faith,  or  to  decide 
upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  intellect.  It  was  enough  to 
know  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  subject  of  a  libellous  charge  errone- 
ous in  point  of  fact. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  and  gave  him  one  pound  damages, 
upon  which  finding  the  Court  refused  to  give  the  certificate  required 
to  carry,  costs  where  the  verdict  is  below  a  certain  sum.  The  plain- 
tiff did  not,  therefore,  gain   much  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by 
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his  action,  but  he  attained  what,  to  him,  was  equally  important,  no- 
toriety. 

No  such  suit  would  have  been  possible  in  France,  the  very  nature 
of  the  plaintiff's  business,  being  such  as  would,  upon  his  bringing  it 
prominently  before  the  public,  have  subjected  him  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Procureur  Generale  and  the  penal  code.  No  person  is  al- 
lowed to  predict  the  future,  or  work  miracles  outside  of  the  church,  in 
the  dominions  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  Emperor.  It  may 
be  added,  that  a  similar  suit  in  America  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  laughed  out  of  Court. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  inflexible  impartiality  of  the 
learned  Judge  in  carrying  out  the  precedent,  upon  which  his  charge 
was  based,  to  its  logical  sequence,  even  in  so  extreme  a  case,  and  the 
sense  of  duty  of  the  jury  in  following  his  ruling.  In  the  large  ma- 
jority of  civil  suits  between  individuals,  the  English  jury  perfectly 
understands  that  it  is  ix  mere  form,  and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  find  in 
accordance  with  the  charge  of  the  Court.  Its  real  independence  and 
importance,  are  exhibited  in  criminal  trials,  and  especially  those  be- 
tween the  Government  and  individuals  for  political  offenses. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  the  belief  in  judicial  astrology- 
still  prevails  in  England.  Zadkiel's  Almanac  is  not  only  the  most 
popular  almanac  in  the  British  Isle,  but  the  Great  Seer  himself  has 
his  personal  converts  and  followers,  one  of  whom  has  witLin  the  last 
year  come  before  the  public  in  book  form.  It  is  also  asserted  by 
one  of  the  leading  journals  of  London,  the  Saturday  Review,  that 
the  science  (so-called)  of  Judicial  Astrology,  numbers  among  its  be- 
lievers at  least  one  distinguished  Barrister,  one  popular  author,  and 
one  high  dignitary  of  the  church.  And  we  know  how  many  emi- 
nent persons  of  both  sexes  spiritualism  has  drawn  within  its  '^magic 
circlel"  And  how  many  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  faith  in  the  yearly  miracles  which  shock  the  common  sense  of 
Europe  I  "Oh  I  exclaimed  Voltaire  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  what 
a  stupid  world  this  is,  and  how  delightful  to  be  out  of  it!"  Verily, 
the  great  Frenchman,  if  he  could  again  visit  the  "glimpses  of  the 
moon,"  would  not  find  much  improvement  after  the  lapse  of  over  a 
century.  Matthieu  de  la  Drome  and  Zadkiel  have  replaced  Nos- 
tradamus and  Lochiel,  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and  Home  far 
transcend  Mcsmer  and  Cagliostro,  and  Jo.  Smith  has  thrown 
Joanna  Southcote  completely  into  the  shade.  Besides,  the  "base 
abandonment"  of  Denmark  by  the  Western  powers  of  Europe  to  the 
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spoliation  of  Austria  and  Prussia  is  a  repetition,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
of  Tvhat  took  place  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  devas- 
tations of  the  New  World  may  compare  with  the  sacking  of  the 
Palatinate   under  the  orders  of  Voltaire's  own  Grande  Monarque. 

The  world,  to  use  an  American  slang  phrase,  has  grown  no  better 
fast. 

W.  F.  Cooper. 

NaahviUe,  TeDn. 

VOL.  II — NO.  11 — 2. 
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It  18  a  remarkable  fact  that  for  nearly  forty  years  no  new  book  has 
l>cen  published  upon  this  side  of  the  ocean  upon  the  subject  of  the 
conflict  of  laws  until  now.  Upon  every  other  branch  of  the  law 
books  have  multiplied^  and  are  multiplying,  until.it  seems  that  our 
])rofe8sion  has  beroroe  afflicted  with  a  mania  for  book  writing;  but 
upon  this  ground  of  the  conflict  oi  laws,  or  Private  International 
Law,  which  mean  the  same  thing,  no  one  has  been  found  bold  enough 
to  venture  until  now,  since  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Judge  Story  was 
given  to  the  world. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  when  a  new  book  upon  this 
subject,  fresh  from  the  press  by  one  whose  name  had  became  so  familiar 
to  us  as  an  author,  on  an  entirely  difierent  branch  of  the  law,  was  an- 
nounced, we  should  feel  a  strong  desire  to  know  what  new  light  could 
be  thrown  upon  it  after  it  had  been  so  profoundly,  so  learnedly  and  so 
elaborately  treated  by  so  distinguished  an  author  as  Judge  Story, 
whose  commentaries  upon  the  Conflict  of  Laws  had  held  this  field 
without  question  or  dispute  so  locg,  that  we  had  begun  to  consider 
it  as  the  auprema  lex  on  questions  of  this  nature  for  all  time  to  come, 
at  least  in  this  country. 

\Vc  think  it  fortunate  that  the  task  of  rejuvenating  this  subject 
has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Wharton,  not  only  because  of  his  ex- 
perience and  high  reputation  as  a  writer,  but  because  of  the  favor- 
able opportunities,  which  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  has  had  during 
;i  temporary  residence  in  Germany,  of  studying  what  he  calls  'Hhat 
complex  but  most  philosophic  system  of  jurisprudence  which  has 
grown  up  in  Germany  for  the  determination  of  private  domestic  re- 
lations." He  has,  therefore,  had  the  advantage  of  drawing  fresh  from 
the  fountain  the  new  ideas  he  has  given  us  upon  the  subject  as  those 
of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  the  civil  law  who  have  given 
their  thoughts  to  it  since  the  days  of  Judge  Story,  and  has  gathered 

*A  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  or  Private  Tnternational  Law,  including  a  com- 
parative view  of  Anglo-American,  Boman,  German  and  French  jurisprudence.  B/ 
Francis  Wharton,  LL.D.,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  American  Criminal  Law,  Pre- 
cedents of  Indictments,  State  Trials  of  the  United  States,  etc.  Fhiladdphia,  Kay  & 
JBro,,  1872. 
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his  knowledge  by  going  to  the  very  source  to  which  all  our  writers 
upon  iuteruational  law  are  principally  indebted  for  their  law  as  well 
as  their  reasons;  for  it  is  a  fact,  whether  from  a  distaste  for  a  subject 
so  full  of  complex  and  unsettled  questions,  or  from  the  practical 
turn  of  mind  which  the  study  of  the  common  law  and  the  everlast- 
ing hunt  after  precedents  gives  them,  that  both  the  English  and 
American  lawyers  have  shown  from  the  earliest  times,  a  seeming 
aversion  to  the  discussion  of  so  speculative  a  subject  as  the  conflict  of 
laws  must  necessarily  be,  based  as  it  is  upon  no  positive  law,  but  upon 
the  comity  of  nations.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  also,  that 
with  them,  until  within  less  than  a  century,  there  has  not  been  the 
same  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions;  whereas,  amongst 
the  continental  jurists,  such  cases  of  conflict  have  been  oonstantly 
occurring  for  centuries  between  the  lawsof  their  numerous  contiguous 
States  and  communities;  from  the  discussions  growing  out  of  which  has 
been  built  up  a  system  from  which  we  have  been  content  to  adopt 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  law  we  have  upon  the  subject. 

Chancellor  Kent  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that  this  question  of 
the  efPect  which  was  to  be  given  to  a  foreign  law  when  coming  in 
conflict  with  the  domestic  law  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lish lawyers  before  the  time  of  Lords  Hardwick  and  Mansfield;  and 
that  when  it  was  first  introduced  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  only  au- 
thority referred  to  was  the  tract  in  Huber  entitled  De  Conflictu  Legv/ni, 
which  form^  only  a  brief  chapter  in  his  Prelectiones  Juris  Civilis 
written  in  the  previous  century;  nor  was  there,  until  Judge  Story 
wrote  his  celebrated  commentaries,  either  in  England  or  Americi^, 
any  treatise  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  discuss  or  compile  the 
law  upon  the  subject  as  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  decided  cases,  or  in 
the  writings  of  the  civilians,  although  previous  to  that  time  it  had 
excited  considerable  attention  in  the  courts  of  both  countries.  Since 
that  time  a  still  greater  number  of  cases  involving  questions  of  in- 
ternational law,  so  far  as  it  affected  private  interests  or  relations, 
have  come  before  the  courts  of  both  countries;  some  of  which  have 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest;  and  it  may  be  expected  that,  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  property  and  commerce  of  the  world, 
such  questions  will  greatly  multiply  in  the  future,  especially  in  the 
courts  of  this  country;  so  that  while  the  subject  is,  and  must  he  from 
its  very  nature,  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  which  can  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  jurist,  it  will  always  be,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important. 

The  most  casual  glance  at  the  book  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
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the  beginniDg  of  this  article,  will  show  that,  however  other  branches 
of  the  law  have  withstood  innovation,  this,  at  least,  has  been  one  of 
progress,  an'l  that  neither  the  jurists  of  our  own  nor  of  the  civil  law 
have  been  content  in  dealing  with  it  t^  stand  supa^  antiguaa  vins. 
Nor  indeed  could  they  have  done  so  in  the  face  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  been  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  the  civilized  world  which  have  necessarily  effected  such 
questions. 

The  book  before  us  opens  its  subject  by  telling  us  that  four 
causes  have  recently  operated  to  revolutionize  much  of  what  was 
once  accepted  doctrine  in  private  international  law.  These  are,  we 
are  told,  first,  the  surrender  by  all  civilized  nations  of  the  old  tenet 
of  perpetual  allegiance  by  the  general  adoption  of  naturalization 
treaties;  second,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  of 
serfdom  in  Russia;  third,  the  enormous  comparative  increase  of 
personal  as  distinguished  from  real  property,  e^cacting  from  the 
Courts  the  abandonment  of  the  old  doctrine  that  personalty  is  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  the  owners'  doniicil,  and  placing  it  equally  with 
realty,  under  thu  protection  and  restrictions  of  the  place  where  it 
is  situated  ;  fourth,  a  growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  England 
and  the  United  States  to  accept,  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  the 
rule  that  in  cases  of  crime,  the  country  of  arrest  as  well  of  its  com- 
mission, shall  have  jurisdiction 

The  first  two  of  these  changes  are  known,  of  course,  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  last  few  years,  and  their  legal  as  well  as  political 
importance  in  an  international  point  of  view,  must  be  readily  seen. 
But  we  must  confess  that  we  w^ere  not  prepared  by  our  previous 
reading  for  the  third  proposition  in  the  broad  terms  in  which  it  is 
announced;  and  so  thoroughly  had  the  old  idea  that  a  trial  for  crime 
could  be  had  only  in  the  country  of  its  commission  been  impressed 
upon  our  mind  that  we  could  but  feel  some  astonishment  upon  reading 
the  fourth  of  our  author's  propositions  as  above  set  down. 

Each  of  these  important  changes  comes  in  for  its  due  proportion 
of  interesting  comment  in  the  book  before  us,  to  which  we  must  re- 
fer those  who  desire  information  upon  these  and  other  matters  of  in- 
terest belonging  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  book  abounds 
in  valuable  information,  and  we  must  do  its  author  the  justice  to  say 
that  in  our  judgment,  he  has  industriously  and  thoroughly  studied 
his  subject,  and  that  he  is  a  bold  and  decided  thinker,  and  not 
ifraid  to  combat  an  idea  because  it  has  become  venerable  by  age, 
vhen  he  believes  it  founded  in  error.     He  has  an  opinion  of  his  own 
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upon  all  the  questions  which  he  discusses,  and  never  leaves  us  in 
doubt  what  that  opinion  is,  which,  as  we  think,  is  no  small  com- 
mendation of  an  author.  He  is,  in  short,  what  a  lawyer  of  the  old 
school,  would  call  an  innovator  upon  this  subject  of  private  interna- 
tional law,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try will  adopt  many  of  his  theories  upon  this  subject  which  he  tells 
us  are  those  of  the  civilians  of  the  present  generation. 

We  do  not  propose  to  review  Mr.  Wharton's  book.  We  can  only 
express  the  wish  that  some  one  will  undertake  the  task  with  more 
time  and  with  better  opportunities  for  it  than  we  have,  for  the  sub- 
ject is  certainly  one  of  great  interest,  and  opens  up  a  wide  field.  We 
propose  to  make  his  book  the  occasion  of  a  brief  essay,  to  show  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  more  modern  views  upon  the  extra  territorial 
effect  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  upon  personal  property,  as  we  gather 
them  from  the  cases;  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  have  necessarily  to  in- 
quire how  far  they  sustain  the  broad  proposition  of  Mr.  Wharton, 
that  as  to  all  kinds  of  property  the  law  of  the  country  m  sitce  now 
governs- 

In  ancient  times,  by  the  common  law,  property  was  divided  into 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  goods  and  chattels.  The 
division  of  property  into  real  and  personal  was  unknown.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  leases  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  were 
classed  as  chattels,  and  were  distinguished  as  chattels  real;  while 
other  chattels  which  did  not  savor  of  lands  were  called  chattels 
|)ersonal,  '^because,"  says  Lord  Coke,  ''for  the  most  part  they  belong 
to  the  person  of  a  man  or  else  for  that,  they  are  to  be  recovered  by 
I)ersonal  actions.''  And  Blackstone  tells  us  that  "chattels  personal 
are,  properly  and  strictly  speaking,  things  movable,  which  may  be 
annexed  to  or  attendant  on  the  person  of  the  owner,  and  carried 
about  with  him  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another;"  and,  as  in- 
stances, he  mentions  money,  jewelry  and  garments.  Personal  prop- 
erty, in  fact,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  such  things  as  could  be  and 
actually  were,  carried  about  with  the  person  of  the  owner,  or  could  be 
easily  secreted.  And  Blackstone  also  tells  us  that  the  amount  of 
the  personal  estate  of  our  ancestors  was  so  trifling  that  they  enter- 
tained a  very  "low  and  contemptuous  opinion  of  it,"  and  that  "our 
ancient  law  books  do  not,  therefore,  often  condescend  to  regulate  this 
species  of  property." 

Nothing  of  an  incorporeal  nature  was  anciently  comprehended 
within  the  class  of  personal  chattels.  It  was  otherwise  as  to  lands  or 
real  property,  as  to  which  "incorporeal   hereditaments"  occupied  a 
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conspicuous  place  in  the  law  from  the  earliest  times.  But  although 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  incorporeal  right  in  a  chattel,  there 
were  fights  of  action  for  pecuniary  damages  fur  the  infliction  of  a 
wrong,  or  the  breach  of  a  contract,  as  well  as  to  recover  money  due. 
Such  rights  were  called  chosos  in  action,  whilst  movable  goods  were 
called  ohoses  in  possession.  Choses  in  action  attached  strictly  to  the 
person,  and  could  not  be  transferred. 

Such  was  personal  property  in  the  early  history  of  our  law.  It 
was  of  comparatively  small  importance,  and  its  laws  were  few  and 
simple;  whilst  real  property,  being  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  nature, 
was  regarded  as  of  immeasurably  more  value,  and  was  governed  by 
laws  of  its  own,  of  the  most  intricate  and  abstruse  nature.  Both 
species  of  property,  when  compared  with  that  of  our  own  time,  were 
of  small  pecuniary  value;  but  between  the  importance  attached  to 
|>ersonal  or  movable  propt  rty  and  the  value  of  real  property,  there 
was  a  difference  vastly  glreater  than  that  which  now  exists,  both  be- 
cause of  the  comparative  insignificant  value  of  personally,  and  be- 
cause of  the  feudal  tenure  by  which  lands  were  held,  out  of  which 
grew  some  of  the  most  important  consequences  to  both  the  land  and 
the  person. 

From  these  circumstances  arose  the  notion  which  became  a  fiction 
of  the  law,  that  property  merely  personal,  always  attended  the  per- 
son of  its  owner;  while  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  being 
fixed  and  immovable,  and  of  infinitely  more  consideration,  were  held 
from  their  very  nature,  as  well  as  from  motives  of  political  policy,  to 
have  a  9iiu8  of  their  own,  from  which  they  derived  their  laws  and 
incidents,  wholly  regardless  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner;  whereas, 
personal  property  having  no  such  fixed  and  perpetual  siiu^^  it  was 
natural,  and  in  a  great  measure  unavoidable,  that  it  should  be  consid- 
ered as  having  a  locality  dependent  up^n  the  pleasure  of  the  owner 
to  be  indicated  by  bis  domicil,  a  quo  legem  situmque  acdperit. 

This  law  of  personal  property  was  strongly  expressed  by  the  old 
maxims  mobilia  inherent  in  oasibua  dominie  mobilia  segurdur  personam, 
inobilia  von  habeat  sequelam — expressions  which,  even  at  this  day, 
are  frequently  used  to  express  this  rule  of  law  as  to  personal  property, 
notwithstanding  the  grent  increase  in  its  amount,  its  character  and 
its  relative  value;  and  to  illustrate  what  is  yet  one  of  the  most  im- 
{)ortant  features  of  difierence  between  that  species  of  property  and 
real  estate. 

Growing  out  of  the  same  reasons,  it  was  also  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion among  the  civilians  that^  while  immovables  were  exclusively  gov- 
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emed  hj  the  law  of  their  loeality;  movablee  were  controlled  accord- 
ing to  the  same  maxims,  by  the  law  of  the  domioil  of  the  owner,  and 
not  by  that  of  its  9itus  as  to  alieDation  inter  vivas,  ito  diRposition  after 
deaths  and  as  to  all  other  questions  which  might  arise  in  reference  to 
it  whenever  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  laws  of  the  two.  The 
flame  unanimity,  however,  did  not  prevail  among  them  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  is  to  be  found  among  the  jurists  of  England  and  of  our  coun- 
try; for  we  learn  from  Judge  Story  and  from  other  sources,  that  from 
the  earliest  period  there  were  those  among  them  who  inveighed 
against  both  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  rule,  and  now  we  have  the 
information  from  Mr.  Wharton  that  it  has  been  universally  aban- 
doned upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  except  as  to  two  classes  of  cases 
to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  and  is  condemned  by  Savigny  and  all  the 
more  modern  writers  upon  the  civil  law,  as  unfit  for  this  advanced 
age,  both  on  grounds  of  policy  and  convenience. 

With  us,  however,  the  rule  is  laid  down  without  qualification  by 
our  most  eminent  text-writers,  and  we  are  indeed  told  that  it  has  so 
highly  commended  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  general  utility  and 
convenience  of  all  civilised  nations  as  to  have  become  a  part  of  the 
JtAS  geMum:  Con.  Laws,  §  379.  And  in  Sill  vs.  Worswick,  1  H. 
Black.,  690,  Lord  Loughborough  lays  down  the  rule  in  this  strong 
language:  *'It  is  a  clear  proposition  not  only  of  the  law  of  England, 
but  of  eveiy  country  in  the  world,  where  law  has  the  semblance  of 
science,  that  personal  property  has  no  locality." 

In  Black  vs.  Zacharie,  3  How.,  614,  it  is  said  by  Judge  Story  to  be 
well  settled  ''as  a  doctrine  of  international  jurisprudence  that  penonal 
property  has  no  locality,  and  that  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil  is 
to  determine  the  validity  of  the  transfer  or  alienation  thereof,  unless 
there  is  some  positive  or  customary  law  of  the  country  where  it  is 
found  to  the  contrary."  And  in  this  case,  the  rule  was  applied  to  de- 
feat the  attachment  of  a  creditor  of  bank  stock,  with  notice  of  a  pre- 
vious transfer  made  by  the  owner  at  his  domicil,  in  another  State,  al- 
though such  transfer  had  never  been  entered  or  registered  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  as  required  by  its  charter. 

The  law  will  be  found  stated  in  language  equally  emphatic  and  un- 
qualified in  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  so 
we  commonly  find  it  stated  in  our  text  books;  and  yet  it  would  not 
perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  no  principle  in  the  law 
which  stands  upon  a  narrower  foundation,  or  which,  in  this  age,  has 
so  little  of  utility  or  convenience  to  support  it,  except  in  one  or  two 
clabses  of  cases  to  which  we  will  presently  refer.    Nor  is  this  opin- 
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ion  unsupported  bv  the  current  of  the  more  recent  cases^  as  we  will 
hereafter  see.  It  would  indeed  be  remarkable  should  our  courts  hold 
on  to  and  apply,  in  the  changed  condition  of  the  wealth  and  prop- 
erty of  the  present  day^  a  fiction  which,  however  suitable  and  useful 
perhaps  in  primitive  times,  would  now,  in  many  cases,  work  the 
grossest  injustice  and  impair  the  supremacy  which  every  government 
should  maintain  over  everything  within  its  territory,  both  on  the 
ground  of  public  expediency  and  the  private  interests  of  its  citizens. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  this,  as  in  a  great  number  of  other  cases,  the 
courts  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes 
in  all  else  around  them,  to  abandon,  at  least  partially,  the  old  tenets 
in  reference  to  the  operation  of  foreign  laws  within  the  domestic  ju- 
risdiction, both  as  to  persons  and  property;  and  hence  we  find  that 
the  old  theory  that  such  laws  could  affect  the  statiLa  or  condition  of 
the  person,  has  been  long  since  entirely  abandoned. 

The  same  condition  of  society  out  of  which  originated  the  old  max- 
ims to  which  we  have  referred,  also  recognized  a  system  of  [iersonal, 
as  distinguished  from  territorial  laws.  The  members  of  every  com- 
munity were  divided  into  grades  or  castes,  affecting  them  both  socially 
and  politically,  and  in  the  same  community  rights  and  privileges  were 
accorded  to  one  class  which  were  denied  to  another.  When  this  con- 
dition, whether  of  lord  or  peasant,  master  or  servant,  freeman  or 
slave,  was  once  fixed  by  the  law  of  his  domicil,  it  followed  the  person 
wherever  he  went.  If  a  slave,  a  serf  or  a  villain  at  the  place  of  his 
domicil,  he  was  one  every  where,  or  if  a  lord  there,  he  was  still  a  lord, 
and  enjoyed  ^all  the  immunities  of  the  title  in  any  land  to  which  he 
might  travel.  This  impress  of  caste  or  personal  status  we  know  has 
long  since  ceased  to  follow  with  the  person  into  other  countries  where 
no  such  distinctions  are  recognized.  The  notion  has  quietly  vanished 
l>efore  the  advance  of  civilization.  While  the  air  of  England  be- 
came too  pure,  as  was  said  in  the  Somerset  case,  to  permit  slavery, 
that  of  America  became  too  republican  to  tolerate  the  claims  of  no- 
bility. Such  diversities  made  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  that  a 
man's  condition  in  life  followed  him  everywhere,  a  necessity.  The 
courts  of  no  government  would  now  think  for  an  instant  of  extend- 
ing its  comity  so  far  as  to  administer  one  law  to  the  slave  and  another 
to  the  lord,  because  the  one  was  a  lord  and  the  other  a  slave  at  home. 
The  whole  theory  has  crumbled  away  before  the  advanced  views  in 
government  and  law,  and  although  we  have  come  now  to  regard  the 
very  idea  as  absurd,  it  may  have  been  a  wise  thing  for  past  ages. 

We  do  not  claim  that  there  is  the  same  reason  for  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  old  mobilia  inherent  in  oasibus  doctrine.  There  may  yet 
be  cases  in  which  it  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  fiction.  We  can  imagine 
but  few  such  cases;  though  we  remember  the  maxim  in  fidione  legis 
temper  mibsistU  eqiiitas,  and  can  not  say  but  that  this  fiction  may 
sometimes  be  found  useful.  We  see  it  so  stated  in  some  of  the  cases 
but  they  do  not  explain  or  illustrate  how  this  may  be.  All  we 
should  say  would  be,  that  being  a  pure  fiction  in  a  thousand  cases 
out  of  a  thousand  and  one,  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  and  not  as  a  rule  of  general  application  in  the  present 
changed  condition  of  property. 

We  proposed,  however,  not  to  reason  ourselves  upon  this  topic,  but 
to  refer  to  the  more  recent  cases  involving  the  question,  and  to  show 
from  them  how  the  rule  had  been  receded  from  or  modified  in  re- 
cent times.  But  before  doing  so  we  will  briefly  refer  to  the  two 
classes  of  cases  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  to  which  the 
rule  that,  as  to  personalty,  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner 
governs  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  country  of  its  locality,  is  yet 
universally  held  to  apply.  These  are  cases  as  to  the  rights  to  such 
property,  which  spring  from  marriage  and  succession. 

As  to  the  latter,  there  can  now  be  no  question,  in  countries  where 
the  common  law  prevails,  although  it  was  formerly  a  matter  of  much 
contest;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  universal   recognition 
that  the  law  of  the  domicil  must  control  the  distribution  of  the  per- 
sonal eflects  of  the  intestate  wherever  those  effects  may  be  located. 
This  law  of  personalty  has  been  so  long  accepted  everywhere  that  it 
may  now  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Jils  gentium.     It  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  several  hundred  years,  and  in 
£ngland  for  a  hundred  years  or  more.     The  earliest  case  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  of  Pipon  vs.  Pipon,  in  Ambler's  Reports,  decided  by 
Lord  Hardwick,  in  1743,  which  has  been  followed  by  an  unbroken 
series  of  decisions  by  the  highest  courts  of  Great  Britain  to  this  day; 
and  in  this  country  the  cases  are  equally  uniform  from  the  earliest 
judicial  decisions  down   to   the   present   time.     3  Dallas,  377;  14 
How.,  424;  2  McCord  Ch.  R.,  260;  Story's  Con.  Laws,  §480  et  aeq. 
Among  the  jurists  of  the  civil  law  there  has  not  been  the  same 
unanimity  upon  the  subject  as  we  find  in  England  and  America 
since  the  decision  of  Lord  Hardwick.     There  seems  always  to  have 
been  amongst  them  a  strong  array  in  both  ability  and  number  against 
the  application  of  the  domiciliary  law  in  such  cases,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  chapter  of  Judge  Story  on  this  subject,  in  his  commentaries; 
but  we  are  now  told  by  Mr.  Wharton,  that  the  English  and  Ameri- 
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can  view  of  the  question  has^  in  late  years^  gained  ground  with  them, 
and  may  now  be  considered  as  their  settled  law. 

This  rule  of  law  may  lead  to  some  very  curious  results^  as  we  can 
very  readily  see.  Cases  have  indeed  occurred^  showing  the  anomalies 
to  which  it  may  lead.  Such  was  the  case  of  Balfour  vs.  Scott,  6 
Brown's  Par.  R.,  731,  in  which  it  was  huld  that  because  a  person 
died  domiciled  in  England  his  personal  estate  in  Scotland  belonged 
unconditionally  to  his  English  next  of  kin,  though  the  Scotch  law 
provided  otherwise.  So  a  will  of  personal  property,  if  good  by  the 
law  of  the  domicil,  is  good  everywhere,  even  though  it  could  not  be 
sustained  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  property  is  situated. 
So  a  man  may  make  his  will  in  one  State  in  conformity  to  its  laws 
and  may,  by  removal  into  another,  as  effectually  revoke  it  as  to  his 
personal  property,  as  though  he  had  burnt  it,  though  not  so  intend- 
ing; and  without  another  will  executed  according  to  the  law  of  his 
new  domicil  might  die  intestate  as  to  all  such  property  everywhere. 
So  it  has  been  held  that  a  bequest  by  an  English  testator  to  the  child 
of  A.  in  France  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  child  if  illegitimate  by 
the  law  of  England,  because  by  that  law  he  would  be  nxdliua  JUius 
though  legitimate  by  the  French  law.  The  next  of  kio,  if  legiti- 
mate by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  will  succeed  to  personalty  though 
illegitimate  by  the  law  of  its  aUi^;  although  the  converse  of  this 
would  be  the  law  as  to  realty.  So  that  as  to  the  latter,  the  will, 
though  good  as  to  the  land  within  the  country  of  domicil,  might  be 
void  as  to  that  without,  and  the  legitimate  heir  by  the  law  of  domicil 
may  be  bastard  and  incapable  of  inheriting  by  the  law  of  the  sitia; 
and  a  person  may  be  heir,  and  take  by  descent  or  not,  according  as 
the  land  may  be  in  this  or  that  country;  so  that  the  two  species  of 
property,  though  in  exactly  the  same  place,  may  be  controlled  as  to 
descent  and  distribution  by  the  laws  of  different  countries,  aud  the 
son  may  be  legitimate  as  to  the  barn,  and  bastard  as  to  the  grain 
within  it,  or  vice  versa. 

The  theory  is  that  all  personalty  must  come  at  last  for  distribution 
to  the  forum  of  the  principal  administration  upon  the  intestate's 
estate,  which  is  always  the  place  of  his  last  domicil.  Other  govern- 
ments may  insist,  for  the  protection  of  its  own  citizens,  that  the 
property  within  its  jurisdiction  shall  be  there  administered  through 
resident  ancillary  or  auxilliary  administration  so  far  as  may  be 
neccissary  to  sell,  and  appropriate  it  to  pay  debts  which  may  have 
been  contracted  there  by  the  decedent,  or  which  his  estate  may  owe 
there.     But  further  than  this  it  can  have  no  interest  in  the  personal 
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assets;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  whatever  surplus  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  ancillary  administrator  belongs  of  right  to  the 
administrator  of  the  domicile  to  be  there  paid  out  to  creditors  or  dis- 
tributed among  the  next  of  kin. 

Besides  the  incongruities  above  alluded  to  as  sometimes  resulting 
from  this  rule  of  distribution  according  to  the  law  of  the  last  domi- 
cile other  very  embarrassing  questions  have  arisen  from  the  theory; 
as  where  for  instance,  the  estate  of  the  intestate  is  insolvent  but  has 
abundant  assets  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ancillary  administra- 
tion to  pay  all  its  creditors  there  and  where  priority  is  given  in  the 
country  of  the  ancillary  administration  to  certain  classes  of  debts 
which  have  no  such  priority  by  the  law  of  the  last  domicil.  In 
such  cases  shall  the  debts  of  the  domestic  creditors  be  paid  in  full, 
and  shall  the  assets  be  paid  out  according  to  the  priority  given  by 
the  law  of  ancillary  jurisdiction  where  the  assets  are,  or  pro  rata  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  domicil?  Judge  Story  answers  this  last 
question  by  saying  that  it  is  well  settled,  at  least  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  that  the  order  of  paying  the  debts  must  be  according 
to  the  law  of  the  particular  country  where  they  are  administered  and 
not  according  to  the  law  of  the  last  domicil.  The  first  questioq, 
however,  he  leaves  undetermined.  But  it  would  seem  that  if  the 
lex  rei  Mas  is  to  govern  as  to  priority  among  different  creditors,  and  as 
to  the  mode  or  order  of  payment,  it  would  be  consistent  in  the  courts  of 
the  ancillary  jurisdiction  to  treat  the  administration  there  as  entirely 
independent  of  the  domicil,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its 
domestic  creilitors.  Ie  analogy  too,  to  the  effect  given  to  foreign 
bankruptcies,  which  will  hereafter  be  referred  to,  we  think  there 
could  he  no  question  but  that  in  the  case  of  insolvency  of  the  estate 
the  debts  within  the  country  of  the  ancillary  administration  should 
be  paid  in  full  when  there  are  abundant  assets  there.  And  in  the 
language  of  a  recent  case  which,  we  think,  settles  this  question, 
^'personal  property  as  against  creditors,  has  locality,  and  the  lex  rei 
fdics  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  domicil  with  regard  to  the  rule  of 
preferences  in  case  of  insolvent's  estates.''  Besides,  the  delay  and 
inconveniences  resulting  from  any  other  course  would  be  a  powerful 
argument  against  it. 

Aside  from  theoretical  reasoning,  the  rule  that  all  questions  as  to 
succession  to  personal  property  are  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the 
last  domicil  of  the  intestate,  has  no  doubt  much  to  commend  it  in 
policy  and  convenience.  When  we  consider  the  ambulatory  nature 
of  that  kind  of  property,  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  should  be 
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some  one  settled  and  recognized  law  by  which  it  should  be  governed 
and  disposed  of  when  left  without  the  care  of  its  owner  by  his  death, 
instead  of  being  subjected  to  a  variety  of  laws  depending  upon  the 
chance  or  accident  of  its  locality,  when  that  event  may  occur;  and  of 
course,  no  law  could  be  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  that  of  his  last 
domicil  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  known,  and  by  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  he  desired  it  to  be  controlled  after  his  death.  And 
but  for  this  rule  the  administration  and  distribution  of  a  man's  assets 
after  his  death  might  be  involved  in  inextricable  confusion,  and 
numbers  would  perhaps  be  deterred  from  engaging  in  extensive  com- 
mercial ventures  which  might  leave  their  fortunes  scattered  through 
a  variety  of  countries,  to  be  controlled  in  the  matter  of  succession  and 
distribution  by  as  many  different,  and  perhaps,  conflicting  laws,  and 
probably  to  pass  to  undesired  heirs.  But  notwithstanding  this  law 
of  succession  has  really  so  much  to  commend  it,  we  have  seen  that 
even  it  has  its  exceptions,  showing  the  strong  tendency  at  the  present 
time  to  escape  from  the  old  dogma,  that  personal  property  has  no 
locality. 

Marriage,  however,  by  the  common  law,  effects  a  more  universal 
transfer  of  personal  property  than  any  other  contract,  either  express 
or  implied.  It  has  been  held  in  England  that  marriage  is  an  as- 
signment of  the  personal  estate  of  the  wife  at  common  law;  operating 
without  regard  to  territory  all  over  the  world,  and  such  seems  to  be 
the  settled  law  there;  and,  although  a  Court  of  Equity  in  England 
will  not  generally  assist  the  husband  to  get  possess$ion  of  the  wife'si 
equitable  choses  in  action  except  upon  condition  of  a  reasonable 
settlement  upon  her,  yet  if  it  appear  that  the  husband  and  wife  are 
domiciled  in  another  country,  by  the  laws  of  which  the  husband  is 
entitled  to  the  property  without  such  provision  for  her,  the  Court 
will  allow  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  husband  unconditionally. 
1  Aus.,  63;  4  Eng.  Ch.  R.,  257;  3  Vesey,  321;  12  Bean.,  534;  5 
De  G.,  M.  and  G.,  278;  2  M.  and  K.,  513, 

This  is  recognized  as  a  universal  principle  of  international  law  in 
Tennessee  in  the  cases  of  Kneeland  vs.  Ensley,  Meigs  R.;  aud  Liuyne 
r.8.  Pardee,  2  Swan;  and  iudepeudently  of  statutory  provisions,  we 
have  no  doubt  the  law  would  be  so  held  without  question  in  all  those 
States  in  which  the  common  law  prevails:  Con.  Laws,  §  186.  From 
this  also  some  very  curious  consequences  may  follow,  as  from  the 
like  rule  in  regard  to  succession.  If,  for  instance,  the  husband  and 
wife  live  in  Louisiana;  having  personal  property  in  Tennessee,  which 
was  before  the  marriage,  the  property  of  the  wife,  it  would,  as  be- 
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tween  them,  be  governed  by  the  law  of  community,  that  being  the 
law  of  Louisiana,  while  as  to  the  rights  of  third  persons,  it  would, 
in  most  respects,  be  subject  to  the  Tennessee  law. 

Of  course,  where  there  is  a  valid  marriage  contract  or  settlement, 
that  will  furnish  the  law  as  to  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband,  in 
all  the  personal  property  of  the  wife,  wherever  it  may  be  situated, 
unless  there  be  something  in  the  contract  or  settlement  contravening 
the  policy  of  the  laws  or  government  of  its  fitvs.  In  England,  few 
marriages  where  any  considerable  amount  of  property  is  involved, 
are  contracted  without  such  settlement,  and  consequently  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband  by  the 
rule  of  international  law  has  not  very  often  arisen,  but  with  us  such 
settlements  are  less  frequent,  and  the  necessity,  therefore,  oftener 
arises  to  apply  the  law  independently  of  contracts,,  and  hence  its 
greater  importance  with  us. 

This  principle  of  international  law,  like  that  of  the  common  law, 
which  makes  marriage  a  gift  to  the  husband  of  all  the  personal  effects 
of  the  wife,  is,  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  the  circumstances  of  ancient 
rather  than  of  modern  times.  The  old  theory  was,  that  by  the  mar- 
riage, the  wife  surrendered  her  individuality,  and  her  very  existence 
became  merged  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  as,  in  contemplation 
of  law,  her  movables  always  attended  her  person,  they  came  with  her 
])erson  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  husband,  especially  as  by 
the  marriage,  he  became  liable  for  all  her  debts.  And,  howt^ver  time 
and  change  of  circumstances  may  have  changed  our  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  justice  of  the  fiction,  the  rule  itself  has  been  found  so  conve- 
nient, and  has  been  adhered  to  for  so  long  as  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  prevailing  also  in  countries  governed  by 
the  civil  law.  After  some  diversity  of  opinion,  which  may  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  commentaries  of  Judge  Story  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §143,  d  acq.,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  the  rule  is  main- 
tained by  the  great  weight  both  in  number  and  ability  of  their  dis- 
tinguished jurists  and  writers,  both  upon  the  grounds  of  expediency 
and  implied  contracts,  it  has  come  now,  as  we  learn  from  this  book 
of  Mr.  Wharton's,  to  be  universally  recognized  and  commended  by 
the  Courts  and  jurists  of  the  Continent.  Indeed,  we  are  told  by 
him,  that  Savigny  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  more  re- 
cent writers  of  that  class,  contend  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
marriage  should  apply  to  the  real  as  well  as  to  the  personal  property 
of  the  wife  owned  by  her  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  that  go 
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highly  has  this  view  of  the  law  commended  itself  that  it  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Codes  of  some  of  the  European  States.  But  o^ving 
to  the  greater  jealousy  with  which  every  nation  controls  its  landed 
property,  and  so  long  has  the  fee  rei  sitce,  been  regarded  as  the  law 
of  all  immovable  property  that  this  innovation  it  seems  has  not  met 
with  general  acceptance,  and  so  far  as  England  and  America  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  consider  the  contrary  rule  as  too  firmly  settled  to  be 
questioned. 

Questions  have  frequently  arisen  in  cases  of  this  kind  as  to  what 
shall  be  considered  the  domicil  of  the  parties  by  the  law  of  which 
the  marital  rights  of  the  husband  shall  be  governed.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  now  settled  that  neither  the  law  of  the  place  of  the 
marriage  contract,  nor  of  its  celebration,  controls,  but  that  of  the 
matrimonial  domicil,  about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  if  the 
domicil  of  both  parties  be  the  same  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  But 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  then  the  law  of  the  domicil  with  a  view  to 
which  the  marriage  is  had,  shall  govern,  which  of  course,  will  be 
that  of  the  husband  unless  the  marriage  be  contracted  with  a  view 
to  a  different  one.  In  other  word^,  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  to 
the  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  consummated  by  residence 
there,  fixes  both  the  domicil  and  the  marital  rights  of  the  parties  by 
both  the  civil  and  common  law:  Con.  Laws,  §§  193,  198;  2  Par. 
on  Con.,  599;  Ford's  Curators  V8.  Ford,  14  Martin;  Kneeland  ©«• 
Ensley,  Meigs'  R,,620. 

But  when  the  matrimonial  domicil  has  been  changed,  by  what  law 
shall  the  marital  rights  6f  the  husband  be  determined,  as  to  property 
acquired  before  and  after  the  change?  Upon  this  subject  there  has 
been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  foreign  jurists,  as  well  as 
in  countries  governed  by  the  common  law.  The  great  body  of  the 
foreign  jurists  hold  that  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  contin- 
ues to  apply,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  change,  founding  their 
theory  upon  the  doctrine  of  tacit  contract,  which,  being  once  entered 
into  by  the  marriage,  is  of  legal  obligation  during  the  whole  exist- 
ence of  the  coverture,  and  extends  itself  permanently  over  the 
marital  relation  everywhere,  and  cannot  be  displaced  or  altered  by 
change  of  domicil,  and  to  this  effect,  says  Mr.  Wharton,  are  the  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  French  and  German  Courts,  and  the  concur- 
rent opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  writers  u{K)n  the 
civil  law.  And  the  law  of  England  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  decided  cases,  is  supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  view. 
Philm.  In.  Law,  IV,  314;  21  Beavan,97;  De  Gex,  M.and  G.,  278. 
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The  only  reported  cases  so  far  as  known  in  our  American  Courts, 
show  opposite  and  conflicting  views  u])on  the  question.  In  Ken- 
tucky, iu  the  case  of  Kendall  t«.  Coons,  1  Bush.,  530^  it  was  held 
that  where  the  property  of  the  wife  was  secured  to  her  by  the  law  of 
the  matrimonial  domicil,  (Louisiana,)  by  a  legal  lien  on  the  estate  of 
the  husband,  by  the  acknowledged  law  of  comity,  that  right  and 
lien  were  as  ubiquitous  as  the  persons  themselves  and  followed  them 
wherever  they  might  afterwards  settle.  And,  in  New  York,  in 
Bonati  vs.  Welch,  24  N.  Y.  R.,  157,  it  was  held  that  where  by  the 
laws  of  Prance,  the  former  domicil,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  priority 
of  payment  out  of  the  assets  of  her  deceased  husband  for  a  debt 
owing  her  by  him,  the  same  law  followed  the  husband  to  that  State, 
and  gave  a  lien  there  upon  his  estate,  though  he  had  many  years  be- 
fore abandoned  his  wife  in  France,  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  had  died  domiciled  in  New  York. 

In  these  States,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  law  was  settled  in 
accordance  with  that  of  France  and  Germany.  Several  of  the  State 
Courts  have,  however,  taken  a  diflerent  view  of  the  question.  In 
Louisiana  it  has  been  held  that  when  the  husband's  domicil  shifts, 
the  applicatory  law  shifts  with  it^  as  to  the  property  acquired  after 
the  change,  and  it  was  decided  accordingly  that  where  a  married 
couple  remove  from  a  State  where  the  common  law  prevails,  to 
Louisiana,  where  the  law  of  community  holds,  the  marital  rights  in 
all  property  subsequently  acquired  must  be  governed  by  the  latter 
law,  but  that  as  to  all  property  acquired  before  such  removal,  the  law 
of  the  matrimonial  domicil  must  prevail.     4  Martin,  645,  9  Id,  217. 

Such  too,  has  been  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee 
in  the  case  before  quoted,  of  Kneeland  v«.  Ensley,  Meigs'  R.,  620,  in 
which  the  propositions  are  also  laid  down,  that  in  case  there  is  no 
determinate  domicil  of  either  husband  or  wife  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband  are  to  be  governed  by 
the  lex  loci  contractus,  in  case  of  different  domicils,  by  that  of  the 
husband,  in  the  case  of  a  previous  agreement  as  to  domicil,  which 
actually  becomes  such  after  the  marriage,  then  by  the  law  of  that 
place;  and  in  case  of  a  change  of  domicil,  by  the  law  of  the  new 
domicil  as  to  all  the  wife's  movables  acquired  after  the  change  in  the 
place  of  the  new  domicil.  These  conclusions  are,  in  that  ease, 
thought  to  be  clearly  deducible  from  Story's  Con.  Laws,  §§  143, 
189,  and  are  considered  settled. 

This  last  proposition  is  to  be  found  in  section  187  of  the  Conflict 
of  Laws,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  eminent  author,  but  it  will  be  found 
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prefaced  in  section  183,  by  the  remark  that  it  is  laid  down  as  one  not 
universally  established  or  recognized  in  America,  though  having 
much  of  domestic  authority  for  its  support. 

So  far,  however,  from  being  "settled,"  we  have  seen  that  the  great 
weight  of  authority  is  the  other  way;  and  so  far  as  those  States  are 
concerned  in  which  the  question  has  not  been  judicially  passed  upon, 
it  may  be  considered  an  open  one.  It  might  also  be  added  that  since 
Judge  Story  wrote  his  Commentaries,  the  preponderance  of  author- 
ity, both  of  courts  and  writers,  upon  international  law  against  his 
position  has  greatly  increased,  notwithstanding  the  great  weight  of 
his  opinion. 

The  argument  that  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband  are  changed 
by  change  of  domicil,  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  law  which 
fixes  those  rights  is  what  is  known  amongst  civilians  as  a  real  law,  or 
one  which,  according  to  their  distinctions,  relates  to  things  only;  and 
hence  that  the  right  attaches  and  becomes  fixed  only  when  the  prop- 
erty is  acquired,  and  not  before;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that  the  right  of  the  husband  arises  from  a  tacit  implied  contract,  which 
is  supposed  to  spring  from  every  marriage,  which,  of  necessity,  must 
be  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  and  must  continue,  therefore, 
during  its  whole  existence,  whatever  other  domicil  may  be  afterwards 
acquired. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  former  view  of  this  question  on  the 
ground  of  its  seeming  justice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  lat- 
ter has  the  advantage  on  the  ground  of  convenience  as  well  as  in 
reason.     If  the  marital  rights  of  the  parties  are  to  be  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  law  of  the  domicil,  as  it  may  be  changed  from  place  to 
place  without  reference  to  any  supposed  marital  contract,  we  must 
necessarily  claim  for  the  laws   of  the  original,  and  of   each  sub- 
sequent domicil,  an  extra  territorial  force,  which  they  can  only  have 
by  comity;  and  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  place  rights  so  uni- 
versal and  so  well  settled  as  to  have  become,  as  we  have  said,  a 
part  of  the  jus  geniium^  upon  the  ground  of  mere  comity.     And  on 
the  score  of  convenience  and  utility  it  would  certainly  be  preferable 
that  such  rights  throughout  the  continuance  of  the  marital  relation 
should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  laws  of  some  one  country,  which 
may  be  easily  known,  rather  than  upon  a  variety  of  laws  changing  as 
the  parties  may  shift  their  domicil  from  one  locality  to  another;  other- 
wise, to  arrive  at  those  rights,  we  should  have  to  inquire  not  only 
when  each  particular  article  of  property  was  accquired,  but  when 
the  domicil  was  changed,  and  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  dom- 
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icil  was  when  the  acquisition  was  made:  and  it  might  well  happen 
that  marital  rights  in  the  pro[>erty  owned  by  the  parties  might  vary 
as  to  each  separate  piece,  as  it  happened  to  have  been  acquired  at  this 
or  that  time,  or  at  this  or  that  place,  thus  involving  the  title  to  prop- 
erty thus  acquired,  both  as  to  the  facts  and  the  law  in  the  greatest 
confusion. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  more  consonant  with  reason  to  rest  this 
whole  subject  of  marital  rights  and  succession  upon  the  ground  of 
contract  and  intention,  than  upon  the  unsatisfactory  one  of  the  lex 
dondciliiy  and  to  say  that  when  parties  marry  it  is  the  universal  law 
of  Christendom,  iu  the  absence  of  express  contract  or  settlement, 
that  they  silently  contract  with  reference  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  marriage,  as  to  their  marital  rights  in  property  possessed  by  them 
at  the  time,  or  to  be  thereafter  acquired  during  the  coverture,  no 
matter  where  or  when;  and  that  when  a  man  dies  intestate,  the  law 
everywhere  presumes  his  wish  and  intention  to  have  been  that  the 
law  of  his  domicil  should  control  the  succession  to  his  personal  estate. 
And  it  may  admit  of  serious  question  whether  there  is  now,  when 
the  great  disproportion  between  the  value  and  importance  of  real  and 
personal  property  has  ceased,  any  ground  for  keeping  up  the  wide 
distinction  between  movable  and  immovable  property  which  formerly 
existed  in  questions  relating  to  succession  and  marriage;  and  whether 
on  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  those  jurists  who  hold  that  marriage  is  a 
gifb  of  every  species  of  property,  is  not  the  most  sensible  as  well  as 
preferable  on  the  score  of  uniformity  and  simplicity. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  better  reason  or  the  weight  of  authority 
upon  these  questions  growing  out  of  marriage  and  succession,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  so  far  as  it  may  effect  property 
extra-territorially,  has  its  fullest ,  application  in .  these  two  classes  of 
cases;  and  it  remains  to  be  inquired  to  what  extent  it  will  be  recognized 
and  applied  in  other  cases  where  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the 
country  of  the  locality  of  the  property,  or  with  the  policy  of  its  gov- 
ernment. And  certainly  no  question  of  more  interest  or  importance 
can  engage  the  attention  either  of  the  student  or  of  the  practical  law- 
yer, in  a  country  like  ours,  composed  of  so  many  States,  each  with 
its  own  system  of  laws,  from  which  it  must  necessarily  result  that 
questions  of  this  character  will  frequently  arise  and  increase  with  time, 
not  only  in  number  but  in  importance. 

It  must  be  observed  in  the  outset  that  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  owing  to  the  vast  accumulation 
of  monied  capital^  the  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  is  invested 
VOL.  II — NO.  n — 3. 
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or  employed^  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  value  and  amount  of  all 
8I)ecie8  of  movable  property,  both  courts  and  juristfl  have  been  com- 
])€lled  to  recede  largely  from  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  speaking 
as  formerly  applied.  Since  the  time  of  Judge  Story,  and  especially 
in  very  recent  years,  the  subject  has  attracted  mnch  attention, 
both  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  and  we  think  an  ex- 
amination of  the  cases  will  show  that  the  views  of  Judges  as 
well  as  of  judicial  writers  have  undergone  a  very  great  change, 
both  as  to  the  policy  and  convenience  of  the  rule,  and  that 
there  is  manifest  disposition,  on  the  part  of  our  courts,  to  evade  its 
application  whenever  an  excuse  can  be  found  for  doing  so;  and,  in 
fact,  that  when  applied  at  all,  it  is  done  as  an  exception  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  other  fictions  of  the  law 
are  sometimes  applied.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  conviction  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  if  it  has  not  akeady 
become  general,  that  in  reason  and  common  sense,  whatever  may  be 
the  technical  rule  of  law,  all  property  should  derive  its  law  from  the 
country  of  its  dtus;  and  such,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Wharton,  is  the 
universal  concurrence  of  the  continental  writers  of  Europe  of  more 
modern  date,  who  both  in  theory  and  practice,  have  discarded  the 
old  maxims  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  have  put  movables  and 
immovables  as  to  the  applicatory  law  upon  the  same  footing,  except 
as  to  succession  and  marriage. 

None  of  our  cases  have  gone  to  this  length;  but  the  later  ones 
while  admitting  the  rule,  treat  it  rather  as  a  fiction  to  be  applied  only 
upon  principles  of  comity  whenevel*  it  may  be  done  withont  detri- 
ment to  public  interest  or  private  rights.  This  comity  has  its  foun- 
dation only  in  mutual  interest  and  utility,  in  a  sense  of  the  incon- 
venience which  would  otherwise  result,  and  from  a  sort  of  moral  ne- 
cessity,  to  do  justice  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  ns  in  re- 
turn; and  they  hold  that  this  principle  of  international  law  always 
yields  when  the  laws  or  the  policy  of  the  State  where  the  property  is 
located,  has  prescribed  a  different  law  in  regard  to  it  from  that  of 
the  State  where  the  owner  lives,  or  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  rule  will  always  yield  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  creditors  of  the  foreign  owner  in 
the  domestic  domicil.  And  upon  this  ground  it  was  never  ques* 
tioncd  but  that  the  assets  of  a  foreign  intestate  or  testator  could  not 
be  collected  and  controlled  by  the  foreign  executor  or  administrator, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  domestic  administration  of  those 
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assets  in  order  that  such  assets  should  be  appropriated  as  far  as  was 
necessary  to  the  payment  of  the  creditors  of  the  decedent's  estate 
within  that  jurisdiction.  This  was  always  a  palpable  exception  to 
the  rule  that  his  personal  effects  should  b^  governed  by  the  law  of 
owner's  domicile  but  was  required  upou  principles  of  common  justice. 
And  so  far  was  this  policy  carried  that  governments  everywhere,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  and  without  any  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  estate,  and  even  without  any  action  or  petition  of 
the  creditors,  actually  impounded  its  assets  within  its  jurisdiction  by 
laws  prohibiting  suits  by  the  foreign  personal  representative,  or  any 
other  exercise  of  authority  by  him  over  such  assets. 

So  in  cases  of  foreign  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  it  was  at  an 
early  day  held  by  our  courts,  contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  the  law 
of  England,  that  the  foreign  assignee  acquired  no  right  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  bankrupt  in  another  State  or  country  as  against  his  cred- 
itors there;  thus  establishing  an  exception  which  at  once  destroyed 
the  universality  of  the  rule  in  this  country.  And,  although  not  ap- 
proved by  either  Judge  Story  or  Chancellor  Kent  (Con.  Laws,  §403, 
fi  9eq.;  Holmes  vs.  Remsen,  4  John.  Ch.  R.,  460,)  it  was  approved 
and  followed  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Blane  va,  Drummond, 
1  Brock  R.,  62,  and  Harrison  vs,  Sterry,  5  Cranch,  289;  and  has 
ever  since  been  the  established  law  with  us.  Nor  can  we  well  see 
how  a  mere  technical  rule  of  law  could  be  applied  to  deprive  the  do- 
mestic creditors  of  the  foreign  bankrupt  of  any  rights  or  remedies 
given  them  by  their  own  laws  against  his  property  within  their  reach 
VFithout  a  perversion  of  justice.  The  courts  of  this  country  have, 
therefore,  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  the  foreign  assignee  to  the 
amets  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  whenever  the  assertion  of  that 
right  would  conflict  with  the  claims  of  domestic  creditors,  and  have 
gone  no  farther  than  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  sue  for  them  when 
there  is  no  such  conflict.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  even 
this  latter  right  seems  to  be  denied  in  some  of  the  best  considered 
cases;  and  no  good  reason  is  seen  why  he  should  be  allowed  this 
right,  when  it  is  denied  to  the  foreign  administrator,  and  when  it 
seems  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  decisions  which  are  uniform, 
that  a  foreign  discharge  in  bankruptcy  can  not  be  pleaded  as  a  defense 
to  an  action  for  debt.  See  Hunt  va.  Jackson,  5  Blatoh.  C.  C.  R.; 
McMillan  va.  McNeill,  4  Wheat.,  209;  The  Watchman,  Ware's  R., 
233;  Green  va.  Sarmiento,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R.,  17. 

The  same  exception  as  exists  in  cases  of  administration  and  bank- 
raptcy  is  made  in  every  case  in  which  the  transfer  of  the  property  is 
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involuntary  or  compulsory,  or  takes  place  by  operation  of  the  law  of 
the  foreign  domicil,  because  the  law  which  compels  the  transfer  can- 
not operate  extra-territorial ly;  and  so  it  has  been  held  in  a  number  of 
oases.  Remsen  vs.  Holmes,  20  John  R.,  258;  Owen  vs.  Miller,  10 
Ohio,  (N.  8.)  136;  6  Binn,  353. 

A  still  more  important  exception  is  in  cases  where  by  the  law  of 
the  sitvs  of  the  property  the  law  of  the  domicil  is  precluded,  or 
where  the  law  of  such  sitiis  is  in  conflict  with  the  domiciliary  law. 
In  such  cases,  it  seems  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  for- 
mer must  prevail.  This  is  admitted  by  Judge  Story  in  sections  390 
and  406  of  his  Commentaries,  and  is  established  by  a  great  number 
of  adjudicated  cases.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  case  of 
Guillander  vs.  Howell,  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  35 
N.  Y.  R.,  657,  in  which  a  debtor,  a  resident  of  New  York,  had  made 
an  assignment  of  personal  property,  a  part  of  which  was  situated  in 
New  Jersey,  by  whose  laws  such  assignment  was  void.  It  was  held 
that  the  assignee  could  not  recover  the  property  in  New  Jersey  from 
the  attaching  creditors,  although  the  assignment  was  valid  by  the 
laws  of  New  York,  and  had  been  made  before  the  attachments.  See 
also  McCuUom  vs.  Smith,  Meigs'  R.,  353. 

It  is  also  conceded  that  all  property,  whether  movable  or  immov- 
able has  locality  so  far  that  it  may  be  impressed  with  any  character 
•which  the  government  of  the  country  of  that  locality  may  choose  to 
give  it.  This  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  an  inherent  right  of  sover- 
eignty. And  hence  in  each  case  which  may  arise  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  domicil,  where  the  domicil  may  be  in  one  State 
•and  the  property  in  another,  the  first  inquiry  should  be,  how  the 
property  stands  affected  by  the  law  of  its  situs.  If  that  sovereignty 
has  imparted  to  the  property  the  character  of  realty,  or  if  it  has  in- 
joined  or  prohibited  the  application  of  the  rule  in  question  in  the 
particular  instance,  or  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  property  within 
its  territory,  the  rule  must  yield  to  the  superior  force  of  its  law. 
Con.  Laws,  §  390;  McCullom  vs.  Smith,  Meigs^  R.,  620;  Jones 
vs.  Marable,  6  Hume;  Layne  vs.  Parden,  2  Swan,  234.  And  it 
soems  that  the  same  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  judgments  and  de- 
crees of  the  courts  of  such  sovereignty  fixing  the  stattis  or  quality  of 
property  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Judge  Story,  however,  while  he  admits  these  exceptions,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  law  which  makes  the  exception  must  be  a  posi- 
tive prohibitory  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  property  is  situated. 
He  says  that  "until  such  legislation  is  positively  made  and  interposes 
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a  direct  obstruction^  the  true  rule  is  to  follow  out  the  lead  of  the 
general  principle  that  makes  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil  conclu- 
sive upon  the  disposition  of  his  personal  property."  And  again  he 
says:  "How  far  any  court  of  justice  ought,  upon  its  own  general 
authority,  to  impose  any  such  limitation  independently  of  positive 
legislation,  has  been  thought  to  admit  of  more  serious  question.'^ 
By  which  we  are  to  understand  him  to  mean  that  the  law  which 
makes  such  an  exception  must  be  one  expressly  made  by  the  law- 
making power  in  a  State  as  distinguished  from  its  customary  or  com- 
mon law,  as  expounded  or  settled  by  its  courts.  But  with  all  defer- 
ence to  such  an  authority  it  would  seem  difficult  to  find  reasons  for 
suck  a  distinction,  as  the  courts  only  decide  what  the  law  is,  and  the 
law-making  power  enacts  what  it  shall  be,  together  making  its  sys- 
tem of  laws,  all  of  which  are  equally  obligatory.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  this  distinction  has  not  been  acted  upon  in  the  decided 
cases,  and  must  now  be  considered  disapproved. 

The  most  noted  of  these  cases  arose  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in 
which  State,  we  may  incidentally  observe,  from  the  peculiarity  of  her 
laws  perhaps^  differing  widely  as  they  do  from  those  of  the  other 
States,  more  questions  have  arisen  involving  a  conflict  of  laws  than  in 
any  other  of  our  States,  and  in  which,  too,  we  may  add,  these  questions 
have  been  argued  with  an  ability  and  thoroughness  rarely  equalled, 
as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  court  composed  of  Judges  trained  in  the 
school  of  the  Roman  Law,  from  which  has  been  derived,  we  may 
say,  the  whole  volume  of  the  law  upon  this  and  kindred  questions  of 
international  jurisprudence. 

Commencing  as  early  as  1812,  with  the  case  of  Korris  vs.  Mum- 
ford,  4  Martin's  R.,  20,  and  coming  down  through  the  reports  of  that 
State  to  1865  (Fallt^.  Dardenne,  17  La.  Ann.  R.,  236,)  a  number  of 
oases  will  be  found  holding  that  sales  and  transfers  of  personal  prop- 
erty in  that  State  not  conforming  to  the  laws  of  Louisiana  are  invalid 
as  against  subsequent  attaching  creditors.  But  the  leading  case  upon 
the  question,  and  the  one  which  seems  to  have  been  most  fully 
argued  and  carefully  considered,  is  that  of  Olivier  vs,  Townes,  in 
1 4  Martin.  The  whole  case  turned  upon  the  necessity  for  delivering 
to  complete  the  transfer,  such  delivery  being  required  by  the  Roman 
Law,  which  prevails  in  Louisiana.  The  case  was  that  of  the  sale  of 
a  ship,  then  in  New  Orleans,  by  her  owner,  in  Virginia,  the  place  of 
his  domicil.  Before  delivering,  however,  the  ship  was  attached  at 
New  Orleans  by  the  creditors  of  the  vendor.  The  learned  Judge 
who  decided  the  case,  while  admitting  that  the  alienation  of  mova- 
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ble  property  must  be  determined  by  the  rules,  usages  and  laws  in 
force  where  the  owner's  domicil  is  situated,  nevertheless  held  that 
so  far  as  concerns  creditors,  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  the  prc^rty  is  situated.  And  in  its  opinion  the 
court  held  that  such  a  delivery  as  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Louisi- 
ana is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  purchasers  and  creditors,  and 
to  avoid  the  impositions  to  which  the  opposite  doctrines  would  lead. 

Judge  Story  admits  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  reasoning  of  * 

this  opinion,  and  says  that  it  can  not  be  justly  open  to  the  reproach 
of  being  founded  upon  a  narrow  or  selfish  policy,  but  proceeds  to 
doubt  whether  any  court  should  interpose  such  a  limitation  inde- 
pendently of  positive  legislation,  and  objects  to  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  because  it  contravenes  the  general  rule,  and  aimed  a  di- 
rect blow  at  the  soundness  of  its  {policy.  And,  perhaps,  no  cases 
ever  elicited  from  writers  on  international  law  more  criticism  and 
comment  than  these  Louisiana  cases.  They  have  been  often  con- 
demned as  unsound,  and  as  often  approved  by  able  Judges  and 
writers,  according  to  their  various  views,  as  to  the  wisdom,  policy 
and  binding  force  of  the  doctrine  of  the  lex  domicilii  in  its  extra-ter- 
ritorial application;  but  it  will  be  undeniable,  upon  an  examination  \ 
of  the  later  decisions,  that  the  opinion  which  supports  them  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground,  and  we  think  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
they  would  now  be  approved  and  followed  by  the  courts  of  all  those 
States  in  which  a  contrary  rule  has  not  been  already  established. 

The  opinions  of  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Green  vs.  Van  Bos- 
kirk,  which  came  twice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  refx)rted  first  in  5  Wallace,  and  again  in  7  Wallace,  strongly 
countenance  this  belief.  No  authority  could  be  stronger  or  a  more 
powerful  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Louisiana  cases.  The 
facts  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  Olivier  V8.  Townes.  One 
Bates,  who  lived  in  New  York,  owning  certain  iron  safes  in  Chicago, 
executed  to  Van  Buskirk  a  chattel  mortgage  of  them  on  the  3d  of 
November,  1857,  to  secure  a  debt  owing  by  him  to  Van  Buskirk. 
On  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  Green,  who  was  also  a  creditor  of 
Bates,  caused  an  attachment  to  be  levied  on  the  safes,  got  judgment, 
and  had  the  safes  sold.  The  mortgage  had  not  been  recorded  in 
Illinois,  nor  had  possession  been  delivered  under  it,  nor  did  Green 
have  notice  of  it  until  after  his  attachment  had  been  levied.  Green, 
Van  Buskirk  and  Bates  were  all  citizens  of  New  York.  Van  Bus- 
kirk afterwards  sued  Green  in  New  York  for  taking  and  converting 
the  safes,  and  recovered  judgment.    The  case  was  taken,  by  Green, 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  court  held  that 
the  right  acquired  by  Green  under  his  attachment  process  was  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Van  Buskirk  under  his  mortgage,  though  the  mort- 
gage was  of  prior  date,  and  was  valid  by  the  New  York  law.  The 
Judge  who  delivered  the  final  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case,  used 
the  following  language:  ''The  policy  of  the  law  in  Illinois  will  not 
permit  the  owner  of  personal  property  to  sell  it  and  still  continue  in 
poasession  of  it.  If  between  the  parties  without  delivery  the  sale  is 
valid  it  has  no  effect  on  third  persons,  who  in  good  faith,  get  a  lien 
on  it."  The  mortgage  was  not  completed  by  the  delivery  of  the 
property  as  required  by  the  policy  of  the  law  of  Illinois,  and,  there- 
fore,  vested  no  right  as  against  any  third  person,  who^  without  notice 
bad  purchased  or  levied  an  attachment,  although  by  the  law  of  New 
York,  no  such  possession  was  required  to  complete  the  title  of  the 
mortgagee. 

This  holding  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  Louisiana  cases,  and  com- 
ing from  a  court  of  such  distinction  and  authority,  can  not  fail  to 
carry  with  it  great  weight.  It  was  elaborately  discussed,  and 
maturely  considered,  as  we  infer  from  the  two  reports,  and  decided 
with  but  one  dissenting  opinion. 

In  Skiff  V8.  Solace,  28  Vermont  E.^  the  same  question  arose  and 
was  decided  in  the  same  way,  the  Vermont  law,  like  that  of  Illinois, 
requiring  a  transfer  of  possession  in  every  sale  or  mortgage.  There 
too,  the  mortgage  was  made  in  New  York  of  chattels  in  Vermont. 
It  was  undoubtedly  good  by  the  law  of  New  York  without  change 
of  possession;  but  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court  held  it  void  in  Ver- 
mont as  against  creditors  of  the  mortgagor,  though  the  property  had 
been  brought  into  that  State  only  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

But  we  suppose  that  full  effect  would  have  been  given  in  the  above 
c^es,  to  the  mortgages  as  against  the  attaching  creditors,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  necessity  of  the  transmutation  of  possession  by  the 
laws  of  Illinois  and  Vermont;  and  should  the  same  question  arise  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  in  anv  of  our  States  in  which  such 
change  of  possession  is  not  required,  the  decision  would,  we  doubt 
pot,  be  different.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  citizen  of  New  York 
should  mortgage  or  sell  his  personal  property  in  Tennessee  without 
any  change  of  possession  but  bona  fide,  and  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  that  his  creditor  in  Tennessee  should  afterwards  attach  the 
property  without  notice  of  such  mortgage  or  sale.  The  sale  or  mort- 
gage would  be  valid  by  the  New  York  law,  and  our  law  not  requir- 
ing a  transfer  of  possession,  a  complete  title  would  have  become  vested 
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in  the  mortgagee  or  purchaser  to  which  the  subsequent  attachment 
would  have  to  yield;  but  if  the  sale  or  mortgage  had  failed  or  been 
lackiug  in  anything  required  by  the  Tennessee  law,  then  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  cases  would  apply,  and  the  attachment  would 
prevail.  And  if  we  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  sale  or  mort- 
gage failed  to  comply  in  any  essential  particular  with  the  New  York 
law,  and  was  therefore  void  by  that  law  in  New  York,  it  would  nev- 
ertheless be  valid  in  Tennessee  if  in  compliance  with  its  laws  accord- 
ing to  the  reasoning  of  the  opinions  in  these  cases.  In  fact,  if  the 
law  of  these  cases  be  sound,  this  would  necessarily  be  so.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  transfer  must  be  valid  by  £he  laws  of  bf»th 
States.  There  would  be  many  cases  in  which  that  could  not  be,  and 
these  and  the  like  cases  hold  that  it  mvst  be  valid  according  to  the 
country  rei  aitoe.  And  so  it  should  be,  as  we  think,  upon  principles 
of  policy,  convenience  and  justice. 

The  following  cases  may  be  cited  in  addition  to  those  already  re- 
ferred to  on  this  point:  Johnson  vs.  Parker,  4  Bush,  (Ky.,)  149; 
Smith  v8.  Smith,  19  Grntton,  545;  Dunlap  vs.  Rogers,  47  N.  Hamp., 
287;  The  Watchman,  Ware's  R.,  233;  Felsh  va.  Bigbee,  48  Maine,  9. 

Two  conclusions  may  be  set  down  as  fairly  deducible  from  what 
has  been  said  and  from  the  authorities  cited : 

1.  That  a  sale  or  assignment  of  personal  property,  no  matter 
where  made,  will  not  be  upheld  as  against  purchasers  or  attaching 
creditors  without  notice,  in  another  State,  when  such  sale  or  assign- 
ment is  not  valid  by  its  laws,  though  made  according  to  the  law  of 
the  place  of  sale,  and  good  between  the  parties. 

2.  That  the  converse  of  the  above  rule  is  also  true,  and  when  such 
sale  or  assignment  is  valid  by  the  law  of  the  ailua  of  tbe  property  it 
will  be  held  valid  as  against  third  persons  whether  with  or  without 
notice,  and  whether  valid  or  not  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  sale  or 
assignment. 

The  last  proposition  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  from 
the  first.  The  assumption  in  all  the  cases  is,  that  had  the  transfer  been 
good  by  the  law  of  the  sUvs  of  the  property  it  would  have  been  sus- 
tained, and  it  was  ignored  because  it  did  not  conform  to  that  law. 
Indeed  those  who  have  gone  farthest  in  support  of  the  domiciliary 
law,  have  admitted  that  a  compliance  with  the  lex  rei  aitce  was  suffi- 
cient, no  matter  what  might  be  the  law  of  the  domicil.  Juxlge 
Story  states  the  law  to  be  "that  a  transfer  of  personal  property,  good 
by  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil  is  good  wherever  else  the  property 
may  be  situated."     "But,"  he  adds,  "if  he  should  direct  a  sale  of  it 
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or  make  a  sale  of  it  in  a  foreign  country  where  it  is  situated  at  the 
time,  according  to  the  laws  thereof^  the  validity  of  such  sale  would 
scarcely  be  doubted." 

In  this  connection  two  cases  deserve  notice  as  directly  contraven- 
ing the  last  of  these  conchisious.  The  first  is  that  of  Mason  vs. 
Alexander,  2  Iredell,  388:  A  father  who  lived  in  South  Carolina, 
had  loaned  his  married  daughter  who  lived  in  North  Carolina,  a 
slave,  and  had  given  her  possession.  Afterwards  the  father,  at  his 
South  Carolina  domicil,  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  slave  to  the 
daughter,  with  limitations  over  to  her  iasue  after  a  life  estate  to  her. 
This  deed  was  sent  to  the  daughter  and  delivered  to  her  in  North 
Carolina.  After  her  death,  the  question  arose  whether  the  limita- 
tions in  the  deed  were  valid,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Car- 
olina held  that  they  were  not,  because,  by  the  law  of  South  Carolina, 
no  such  limitations  could  be  engrafted  upon  a  transfer  of  personal 
property.  The  common  law  rule  upon  that  subject  having  never 
been  changed  in  South  Carolina;  and  that  although  the  law  in  that 
particular  had  be^n  changed  in  North  Carolina,  and  by  its  laws  these 
limitations  were  perfectly  good,  they  could  not  be  sustained  there, 
even  as  to  property  in  that  State  when  not  valid  where  the  deed  was 
made.  The  reasoning  of  the  Court  was,  that  as  the  father  lived  in 
South  Carolina  it  must  be  presumed  that  when  he  made  the  deed  he 
had  in  his  mind  the  South  Carolina  law,  and  that  as  the  law  by 
ivhich  he  was  presum^  to  have  intended  that  the  deed  should  be 
governed  did  not  authorize  such  limitations  of  personal  property  they 
could  not  be  sustained;  but  it  was  intimated  at  the  same  time  that  if 
it  could  have  been  shown  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the  North  Caro- 
lina law,  and  made  the  deed  with  reference  to  that  law,  the  limita- 
tions would  have  been  good ! 

The  other  is  the  case  of  Allen  vs.  Baine,  in  2  Head's  R.,  100, 
which  is  the  only  reported  case  in  Tennessee  in  which  the  law  of  the 
domicil,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  sUibs,  has  been  discussed  and  ap- 
plied to  personalty.  As  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  case 
was  this:  Bain,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  being  entitled  under 
the  will  of  Montgomery  Bell,  late  of  Davidson  county,  Tennessee, 
to  a  legacy,  assigned  it,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  executors  in  Ten- 
nessee, to  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  certain  creditors.  This  assign- 
m^it  was  dated  the  30th  March,  1857,  was  acknowledged  in  Phila- 
delphia before  a  commissioner  for  Tennessee  on  the  same  day  and 
forwarded  to  the  executors,  who  filed  it  for  registration  in  Davidson 
county  in  June  following.    The  parties  lived  in  Philadelphia,  but 
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the  executors  and  the  fund  were  in  Tennessee.  In  October,  1857, 
Allen  filed  his  bill  in  the  Chancery  Court  in  Davidson,  and  attached 
the  legacy  as  a  creditor  of  Bain.  The  suit  was  defended  by  the 
trustee  in  the  assignment  and  by  the  executors,  who  set  up  these 
facts  in  their  answer;  and  the  question  in  the  case  was  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  assignment  as  against  the  attachment.  It  was  held  by  the 
oourt^  that  the  general  rule  was  that  the  alienation  by  assignment  or 
otherwise  of  personal  property  must  be  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
the  owner's  domicil  or  place  of  transfer,  no  matter  where  the  prop- 
erty was  situated,  and  that  therefore  the  validity  and  operation  of 
the  assignment  must  be  tested  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
this  rule  extended  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  make  it  binding,  and  that  whatever  defects  would  avoid  it 
there  would  follow  it  everywhere.  That  among  these  requirements  of 
the  Pennsylvania  law  was  one  that  such  assignments  to  be  good 
against  creditors  should  be  recorded,  and  that  as  this  assignment  was 
never  recorded  there  it  was  null  and  void  as  against  the  attaching 
creditor  in  Tennessee,  although  it  was  admitted  to  be  valid  if  test^l 
by  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  by  which  no  such  recording  was  required. 

Would  there  not  be  as  good  reason  for  holding  that  the  attachment 
proceedings  should  have  been  conducted  according  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law?  And  if  the  owner  of  this  property  had  lived  in  a  State 
by  the  law  of  which  no  proceeding  by  attachment  could  be  had, 
would  not  that  and  not  the  law  of  Tennessee  have  been  the  law  of 
this  property  according  to  this  decision  ?  Or  suppose  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  owner  required  certain  formalities  in  sales  under  legal 
process,  why  must  not  his  property  be  sold  here  with  the  same  form- 
alties?  No  one  would  of  course  contend  for  such  confoxmity  in  legal 
proceedings  to  the  lex  domicilii.  And  why  may  not  the  parties  assign 
by  the  same  law  by  which  the  assignment  or  sale  would  be  made  for 
them  if  the  law's  agency  were  invoked?  In  the  latter  case  the  law 
of  the  forum  asserts  its  supremacy  regardless  of  the  domicil  of  the 
parties;  in  the  former,  they  make  their  own  selection.  As  between 
themselves  the  assignment  may  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  thej^  may  be,  or  any  other  law  they  may  agree  upon; 
but  as  between  themselves  and  third  persons  whose  rights  may  inter- 
vene, it  must  be  good  by  the  law  of  the  situs  of  the  property.  But 
in  this  case  the  Court  took  the  ground  that  the  law  of  Tennessee 
could  not  be  noticed  in  considering  the  question  before  them,  and  its 
decision  turned  entirely  upon  the  Pennsylvania  law. 

Now  we  submit  that  this  is  going  a  step  beyond  anything  to  be 
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fbiiod  in  any  of  the  cases  or  law  books.  The  most  for  which 
the  advocates  of  the  application  of  the  lex  domicilii  in  such  cases  ever 
contended  was  that  if  the  transfer  were  good  by  the  law  of  the  dom- 
icile it  would  be  good  everywhere;  not  that  if  it  were  bad  by  that 
law,  it  would  necessarily  be  bad  everywhere.  On  the  contrary,  as 
we  have  before  said,  Judge  Story,  who  was  the  warm  eulogist  of 
this  theory,  admits  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  safest  to  conform  to 
the  law  of  the  »Uu8  of  the  property.  "But,''  says  he,  ^^it  does  not 
follow  that  a  transfer  made  by  the  owner  according  to  the  place  of  its 
actual  sUus^  would  not  as  completely  divest  his  title,  nor  even  that 
the  transfer  by  him  in  any  other  foreign  country  which  would  be  good 
according  to  the  law  of  that  country,  would  not  be  equally  effective, 
although  he  might  not  have  his  domicil  there.  ****** 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  with  foreign  countries,  no  one  thinks 
of  transferring  personal  property  according  to  the  forms  of  his  own 
domicil,  but  it  is  transferred  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  sale  takes  place,"  §  384.  If  the  parties, 
while  domiciled  in  Pennsylvania,  had  come  to  Tennessee,  and  there 
executed  the  assignment  according  to  its  laws,  could  there  be  any 
question  as  to  its  validity  because  they  did  not  live  in  Tennessee? 
No  one,  we  suppose,  would  contend  for  such  a  proposition.  If,  in 
such  case,  it  be  conceded  that  the  assignment  would  be  valid  if  it 
conformed  to  the  Tennessee  law,  the  doctrine  of  this  case  would  be 
simply  that  so  long  as  the  parties  staid  at  home  they  must  conform 
to  the  law  of  domicil,  but  if  temporarily  away  it  ceased  to  be  obliga- 
tory. 

Nor  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  this  decision  be  defended  upon  the 
ground  that  the  subject  of  the  a^sMignment  was  a  chose  in  action;  for 
the  assignment  of  choses  in  action  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  an  assignment  of  personal  property  good  by  the  law  of  its 
locality,  is  good  everywhere.  It  has  been  held  that  debts  payable 
generally  follow  the  person  of  the  creditor  wherever  he  may  go,  and 
that  an  assignment  of  them,  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
made,  will  be  valid,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  debtor.  This  is  upon  the  assumption  that  debts  not  payable 
at  any  specified  place  are  to  be  paid  to  the  creditor  wherever  he  may 
be,  and  have  an  imaginary  locality  depending  upon  that  of  the  owner. 
Guillander  v«.  Howell,  85  N.  Y.  R.,  657;  Speed  vs.  May,  17  Penn. 
State  R.,  17;  Caskie  vs.  Webster,  2  Wall.  Jr.,  131.  Even  this,  how* 
ev»,  is  denied  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  as- 
aigament  of  debts,  no  matter  how  evidenced  to  be  complete^  must  be 
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accordiDg  to  the  law  of  the  residence  of  the  debtor,  and  may  be  at- 
tached even  after  an  assignment  elsewhere  made,  but  not  complete 
from  want  of  notice  to  the  debtor  or  for  failure  to  comply  with  any 
other  requirement  of  the  law  of  the  debtor's  domicil,  though  com- 
plete by  the  law  of  the  place  where  made.  Martin  vs.  Potter,  34 
Verm.  R.,  87;  Worden  V8.  Nourse,  36  Id.,  756;  Van  Buskirk  va. 
Hartford,  14  Conn.  R.,  144;  Johnson  va.  Parker,  4  Bush,  149;  In- 
graham  vs.  Geyer,  13  Mass.,  146,  We  think  the  latter  the  better 
opinion.  Debita  seqaurUur  personam  debitoris  is  the  maxim  of  the 
civil  law,  and  it  is  sustained  by  the  universal  practice  in  cases  of  ad- 
ministrations and  bankruptcy.  As  is  said  by  McKinney,  J.,  in 
Swancy  vs.  Scott,  9  Hum.,  332 :  "To  say  that  a  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence of  debt  is  assets  where  found  is  not  only  incorrect  but  absurd;'* 
and  as  we  liave  already  seen  they  are  not  treated  as  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  administrator  of  the  domicil,  unless  the  debtors  are 
found  there,  but  are  assets  in  the  jurisdiction  where  such  debtors  are 
to  be  found;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  same  is  the  law  in  cases  of 
foreign  bankruptcy.  We  know,  too,  that  for  the  purposes  of  attach- 
ment and  other  legal  proceedings  debts  are  everywhere  regarded  as 
having  locality  where  the  debtors  live. 

But  when  the  debt  is  payable  at  a  partipular  place,  or  is  a  fund  in 
the  hands  of  a  trustee,  there  can  be  no  question.  If  anything  in- 
tangible or  any  chose  in  action  can  be  said  to  have  locality  we  should 
say  it  would  be  a  legacy  in  the  hands  of  executors  at  the  place  of  the 
last  domicil  of  the  testator  where  only  it  can  be  claimed. 

Two  other  exceptions  to  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  foreign 
domicil  remain  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  books  and  cases  establisli  that  the  law  which  governs  stocks 
in  incorporated  companies  is  that  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 
Nor  can  the  law  of  the  foreign  domicil  of  its  owners  be  invoked  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  to  them  incidents  or  properties  which  do 
not  belong  to  them  by  the  law  of  their  creation.  It  is  familiar  law 
that  no  corporation  can  exist  outside  of  the  law  whose  creature  it  is 
and  of  course  can  have  no  locality  except  within  the  reach  of  that 
law.  Upon  this  point  there  has  been  no  controversy;  and  hence  we 
find  it  everywhere  admitted  that  as  to  all  contracts  in  respect  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  its  transfer,  and  all  the  rights  thereby  acquired 
as  against  its  owner,  as  well  as  third  persons,  the  law  of  its  domicil 
is  conclusive.  This  is  necessarily  so;  for  to  give  effect  to  the  foreign 
law  in  such  cases  would  be  in  many  instances  to  give  control  to  it  in 
matters  of  domestic  government,  which  no  State  could  tolerate,  and 
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which,  when  we  consider  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  wealth  of  every 
civilized  country  is  now  controlled  by  corporations,  might  be  regard- 
ed as  highly  dangerous. 

Nor  can  any  good  reason  be  seen  why  as  to  locality  and  its  conse- 
quences any  distinction  should  be  made  between  what  is  known  as 
the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  and  the  shares  of  its  stockholders. 
A  distinction  has,  however,  been  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Bank  tw.  the  State,  9  Yerger,  490,  where  it  is  said  that  the  capital 
stock  of  the  bank  is  the  whole  undivided  fund  paid  in  by  the  stock- 
holders, the  legal  right  to  which  is  vested  in  the  corporation  to  be 
used  and  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  who  have  no  more 
claim  to  the  ownership  of  its  property  than  a  person  who  has  np 
connection  with  it.  Whereas  the  share  of  the  individual  stockhold- 
er is  only  his  individual  interest  in  the  dividends  as  they  are  de- 
clared, and  a  right  to  a  pro  rata  dietribution  of  the  effects  of  the 
bank  on  hand  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  not  capable  of  being 
taxed  on  account  of  its  locality,  because  it  can  have  no  locality  as, 
being  a  chose  in  action,  it  necessarily  follows  the  person  of  its  owner; 
and  any  tax  upon  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  upon  income, 
and  from  its  very  .nature  a  tax  in  personxim,  and  not  in  rem,  of  neces- 
sity confined  to  the  person  of  the  owner,  who,  if  a  non-resident, 
would  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  not  subject  to  its 
laws. 

To  this  view  of  the  interest  of  the  stockholder,  we  can  not  sub- 
scribe. It  is  true  that  such  shares  are  intangible.  They  have  no 
corpus;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  many  such  rights — ^'ura  in* 
eorporalia — to  which  locality  is  assigned  by  the  law.  The  corpo- 
ration itself  is  of  that  very  character,  and  the  same  thing  must  be 
admitted  of  the  capital  stock,  both  of  which,  in  contemplation  of 
•law,  have  locality.  Nor  can  we  see  why  so  wide  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  latter  and  the  individual  stock  of  the  share- 
holder. It  is  true  that  the  shareholder  has  no  right  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  any  of  the  property  of  the  corporation.  He  has  com- 
mitted his  interest  for  the  time  to  its  control;  but  to  say  that  he  has 
no  interest  in  it  for  that  reason,  is  to  say  that  the  man  who  leases  his 
land  has  no  further  interest  in  it,  or  that  the  man  who  puts  his  mon- 
ey into  a  common  fund  for  investment  or  speculation,  has  parted  with 
all  right  to  it.  Upon  what  does  the  value  of  his  share  depend 
except  upon  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  and  its  productiveness? 
And  how  can  the  value  of  the  latter  be  depreciated  without  lessen- 
ing the  value  of  the  former?    Or  how  can  one  be  taxed  so  that 
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the  burden  shall  not  fkll  upon  the  other?  The  stockhoWer^a  share 
is  his  interest  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  and  the  two 
are  so  intimately  blended  that  they  can  not  be  separated.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  one  stockholder  may  not  take  possession  of  or 
control  any  of  the  property  of  the  corporation,  when  all  the  stock- 
holders combine,  its  capital  and  property  are  all  at  their  disposal,  and 
thus  aggregated  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  corporation  itself.  The 
capital  stock  is  divided  into  shares  to  be  parcelled  out  among  the 
stockholders  as  the  measure  of  their  respective  interests,  an  arrange- 
ment  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  management  of  it^  business.  If,  then,  the  corporation 
and  its  capital  stock  have  locality,  as  undoubtedly  they  have,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  the  same  property  should  be  denied  to  the  shares  of 
the  individual  owners,  unless  we  say  that  the  mere  paper  certificate 
of  his  share  is  his  stock. 

Besides,  it  is  agreed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  domicil  as  ^ve 
are  now  treating  of  it,  applies  only  to  property  which  is  movable; 
and  that  for  this  reason  it  has  no  application  to  easements,  rents, 
leases  or  other  charges  upon  lands,  because  the  rights  arising  from 
them,  spring  from  and  attach  to  the  realty,  which  is  immovable. 
They,  therefore,  have  an  imaginary  locality  where  the  land  is,  and 
do  not  follow  the  person.  Why  should  not  the  same  character  be 
given,  for  the  same  reasons,  to  the  rights  to  dividends  from  the  busi- 
ness, with  the  ultimate  right  to  all  the  residuary  effects  of  a  creation 
so  strictly  local  and  immovable  as  a  corporation? 

If,  then,  we  are  to  give  such  shares  locality,  where  shall  it  be? 
They  are  incor|K)reaI,  invisible,  intangible*  But  they  are  insepara- 
ble from  the  corporation,  and  together  represent  the  whole  value  of 
its  property  and  franchises.  Without  it  they  do  not  exist.  How  natu- 
ral and  proper  then  that  they  should  be  localized,  not  only  for  legal 
but  for  political  purposes,  where  the  corporation  is  fixed  by  the  law 
of  its  existence.  And  to  such  locality  are  they  referred  by  the  au- 
thorities, from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  distinction  in  the  case 
referred  to  in  9  Yerger  can  not  be  supported :  Con.  Laws,  §  383; 
2  Kent,  (9th  ed.,)  430,  and  notes. 

The  vast  growth  of  the  number  and  wealth  of  corporations  within 
the  last  few  years  has  caused  this  question  to  assume  an  importance 
in  both  a  legal  and  political  view  which  it  did  not  formally  possess; 
and  hence  we  find  under  this  change  of  circumstances,  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  country  tending  more  and  more  from  motives  of  both 
interest  and  policy,  to  localize  all  such  interests,  and  we  may  expect 
the  same  tendency  from  the  courts. 
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As  IS  said  in  the  book  before  us^  ''Such  bodies  hold  iu  their  em- 
ployment multitudes  of  men,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  scientific, 
if  not  of  the  literary  ability  of  the  land.  They  are  capable  of  con- 
vulsing or  quieting  the  money  market;  of  producing  a  panic,  or  of 
inaugurating  a  reign  of  delirious  inflation.  If,  by  any  agencies  the 
Legislature  or  judiciary  could  be  corrupted,  or  public  sentiment  de- 
bauched, it  is  by  such  as  these.  If  we  can  suppose,  under  republi- 
can institutions,  the  case  of  a  subject  becoming  greater  than  his  sov- 
ereign, such  a  supposition  would  apply  to  the  relations  of  sOrae  of 
these  great  corporations  to  the  States  by  whom  they  are  created. 
The  railroads  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  had  cost,  on  Janu- 
ary 1  ,1871,  $2,620,000,000,  or  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Would  any 
Government  tolerate  the  application  to  such  corporations  of  the 
maxims,  'mobUia  personam  sequuntur,  or  mobilia  oa^ibtis  inherent  f 
Would  it  be  even  argued  in  this  day  that  the  law  to  which  such 
corporations  are  subject  is  not  the  territorial  law  of  their  site,  but 
the  law  of  the  domicil  of  their  owners?  Would  anv  State  surrender 
so  tremendous  a  power  to  foreign  hands?  If  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  of  one  of  these  corporations  should  be  owned  by  German 
capitalists,  would  it  be  argued  that  the  interest  thus  held  was  to 
be  governed  by  German  law?" 

The  last  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  controls 
personalty,  which  we  shall  notice,  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the 
claim  of  every  Government,  that  every  species  of  property  within  its 
territory,  no  matter  where  its  owner  may  be  domiciled,  shall  con- 
tribute its  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  protection  afforded  to  it  by  such  Government. 
And  on  this  point  we  need  do  no  more  than  quote  from  the  able 
opinion  of  Judge  Comstock  in  Hoyt  vs,  the  Commissioners  of  Texas, 
23  N.  Y.  Bep.,  227.     In  that  case,  the  relator,  Hoyt,  claimed  that 
certain  personal  property  owned  by  him  in  the  State  of  New  York 
was   exempt  from  taxsition  on  the  ground  that  he  lived  in  New 
Orleans.     In  delivering  his  opinion  in  the  case  the  distinguished 
Judge  used  the  following  language:  ''It  is  said,  however  that  per- 
sonal estate  by  a  fiction  of  law  has  no  »itu8  away  from  the  person  or 
residence  of  the  owner,  and  is  always  deemed  to  be  present  with  him 
at  the  place  of  his  domicil.     The  right  to  tax  the  relator's  property 
situated  in  New  Orleans  and  New  Jersey,  rests  upon  the  universal 
application  of  thi^  legal  fiction;  and  it  is  accordingly  insisted  upon 
as  an  absolute  rule  or  principle  of  law,  which,  to  all  intents  and  pur* 
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poses,  transfers  the  property  from  the  foreign  to  the  domestic  juris- 
diction, and  thus  subjects  it  to  taxation  under  our  laws.  Let  us  ob- 
serve to  what  results  such  a  theory  would  lead  us:  The  necfssary 
consequence  is  that  goods  and  chattels  actually  within  this  State  are 
not  here,  in  any  legal  sense,  or  for  any  legal  purpose,  if  the  owier 
resides  abroad.  They  can  not  be  taxed  here,  because  they  are  with 
the  owner,  who  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  some  foreign  State.  On  the 
same  ground  we  ought  to  relinquish  the  administration  of  the  effects 
of  a  person  resident  and  dying  abroad,  although  the  claims  of  do- 
mestic creditors  may  require  such  administration.  So,  in  case  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  such  a  person  we  should  at  once  send  abroad  his 
effects,  and  can  not  consistently  retain  them  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
our  own  citizens.  Again,  we  ought  not  to  have  laws  for  attaching 
the  personal  estate  of  non-residents  because  such  laws  necessarily 
aasume  that  it  has  a  situs  entirely  distinct  from  the  owner's  domi- 
cil.  Yet  we  do,  in  certain  cases,  administer  upon  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  a  foreign  decedent;  we  refuse  to  give  up  the  effects  of  a 
bankrupt,  until  creditors  here  are  paid,  and  we  have  laws  of  attach- 
ment against  the  effects  of  non-resident  debtors.  These  and  other 
illustrations,  which  might  be  mentioned,  demonstrate  that  the 
fiction  or  maxim  mobilia  personam  seqiiuntur  is,  by  no  means  of  uni- 
versal application.  Like  other  fictions,  it  has  its  special  uses.  It 
may  be  resorted  to  where  convenience  and  justice  so  require.  In 
other  circumstances  the  truth  and  not  the  fiction  affords,  as  it  plainly 
ought  to  afford,  the  rule  of  action.  The  proper  use  of  legal  fictions 
is  to  prevent  injustice  according  to  the  maxim  in  fictione  juris  semper 
equitas  eadsiat"  And  after  (juoting  from  the  commentaries  of  Judge 
Story  to  show  that  the  fiction  will  always  yield  when  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  justice,  he  adds,  '^I  can  think  of  no  more  just  and 
appropriate  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  or  nation  over 
property  situated  within  it,  and  protected  by  its  laws,  than  to  com- 
pel it  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  government  and  law. 
Accordingly,  there  seems  to  be  no  place  for  the  fiction  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  in  a  well-adjusted  system  of  taxation.''  After  referring 
to  and  quoting  from  a  number  of  cases  decided  upon  the  same  point, 
he  adds:  "The  cases  which  I  have  referred  to  were  determined  by 
the  highest  courts  in  five  States  of  the  Union.  They  appear  to  be 
entirely  pertinent  to  the  question  now  before  us,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  single  decision  to  the  contrary.''  And  in  the  course  of  his  opin- 
ion, he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  view  by  supposing  a  man 
to  be  taxed  at  the  place  of  his  domicil,  upon  property  the  very  exist- 
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ence  of  which  was  wholly  denied  by  the  laws  of  that  domicil,  as  for 
instance,  the  citizen  of  Massachusetts  upon  his  slaves  in  Louisiana. 
The  same  question  has  since  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  settled  in  the  same  way:  St.  Louis  vs.  The 
Serry  Company,  11  Wall.,  423. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  this  subject  further.  It  might  be  in- 
teresting to  inquire  as  to  what  cases  or  classes  of  cases,  the  law  of 
the  domicil  would  yet  control  the  property  of  the  owner  abroad.  No 
doubt  there  are  such  cases^  as  when  a  conflict  arises  as  to  goods  in 
transit,  ships  at  sea,  and  perhaps  other  property  similarly  located. 
It  is  evident  that  the  rule  is  not  now  viewed  with  much  favor,  and 
aside  from  cases  of  succession  and  marriage,  has  been  of  late  so  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  courts  as  to  have  become  of  less  importance,  per- 
haps, in  its  practical  application,  but  none  the  less  interesting  on  that 
account  to  the  student  of  international  law,  or  important  to  the  legal 
profession  as,  with  all  its  modifications,  it  still  constitutes  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  personal  property  and  in  matters  of  wills,  suc- 
cessions and  marriage,  has  lost  none  of  its  consequence. 

When  we  consider  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  personal  property  in  its  various  shapes  and 
modes  of  employment,  many  of  which  were  unknown  to  our  ances- 
tors of  the  last  century,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  disposition 
should  be  shown  in  every  government  to  restrict  within  its  territory 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  other  countries  upon  mere  grounds  of 
comity.  The  idea  once  prevailed  that  it  behooved  each  nation  to 
guard  with  jealousy  its  lands,  and  to  confine  their  ownership  to  its 
own  citizens,  lest,  forsooth,  foreigners  or  foreign  nations  should 
acquire  a  foothold  upon  its  territory,  and  thereby  endanger  its  safety. 
Hence,  it  early  became  the  political  policy  of  every  country,  either 
to  exclude  all  foreigners  from  control  over  its  soil,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  any  foreign  law  which  could,  by  any  possible 
means,  lessen  its  own  complete  dominion  over  its  territory.  And 
from  the  earliest  times  to  which  the  history  of  our  law  reaches  hack 
the  rule  was  inflexible,  that  land  which  was  immovable,  and  every- 
thing attached  thereto,  was  to  be  controlled  by  the  law  of  its  loca- 
tion— the  lex  rei  sitce.  But  as  no  such  consequences  were  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  ownership  of  such  unimportant  and  unstable 
property  as  personalty  then  was,  and  as  it  suited  the  general  conve- 
nience in  those  primitive  times,  and  perhaps  the  wishes  of  its  owners, 
a  different  rule  was  adopted  as  to  it,  which  was  expressed  in  the  old 
Latin  maxims  which  we  have  quoted.  But  since  that  time,  the  rela- 
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tive  importance  and  value  of  the  two  kinds  of  property  has  greatly 
changed.  The  increase  of  personal  wealth  has  been  incalcolable; 
and  now,  if  any  danger  is  to  be  feared  to  the  safety  of  govemments 
from  the  control  of  property  for  their  subversion  or  oorruption,  it  is 
not  from  the  power  or  influence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  by 
their  mere  landed  proprietors,  but  from  the  corrupt  use  o£  movable 
wealth.  In  this  regard,  the  two  kinds  of  property  now  hold  reversed 
positions.  And  when  we  add  to  this  the  growing  neceesitjes  of  gov- 
ernments for  larger  revenues,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  late 
years  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  which  requires  of  every  nation  a 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  making  all  property  within 
its  protection  contribute  to  its  support;  and  for  this  purpose  to  fasten 
its  claim  upon  everything  within  the  reach  of  that  protection,  and, 
from  the  great  increase  of  trade  and  commercial  intercourse,  a  duty 
every  day  more  incumbent  of  protecting  its  own  citizens  from  the 
fraud  and  imposition  of  non-residents,  it  will  seem  no  longer  just  or 
practicable  to  adhere  to  the  old  tenets  of  the  law  on  this  subject. 

B.  HUTCHnTBON. 

Memphis,  Tcod. 
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Rules  of  Evidence—As  Affected  by  Religious  Belief, 

Probably  no  branch  of  the  law  has  been  bo  much  changed  in  the 
past  thirty  years,  as  that  of  evidence;  and  an  investigation  into  the 
establishment  and  subsequent  modification  of  a  limited  number  of 
the  rules  of  evidence,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  both  interesting  and 
practically  beneficial  to  those  members  of  the  Bar  who  tend  to  view 
Jurisprudence  from  a  philosophic  standpoint.  It  has  frequently  im- 
pressed itself  that  the  law,  either  in  its  details  or  as  a  whole,  is  too 
rarely  considered  in  its  scientific  bearings;  and  too  little  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  the  causes  that  have  influenced  its  growth  and  change. 
To  an  exposition  of  a  single  rule  of  evidence,  as  it  has  been  aflPected 
by  the  religious  opinions  of  the  past,  this  article  will  be  principally 
devoted;  and  in  addition,  two  other  rules  will  be  noticed,  which, 
being  once  firmly  established,  are  now  fast  disappearing  from  among 
the  laws  of  every  civilized  State. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  it  will  be  expedient  to  nptice  these 
three  rules  themselves;  to  trace  the  method  and  cause  of  their  origi- 
nal establishment,  and,  especially,  to  analyze  the  process  of  the  rise 
and  decay  of  the  rule  of  exclusion  of  witnesses  by  reason  of  a  defect 
of  religious  belief.  Into  this  investigation,  many  facts  and  specula- 
tions will  properly  come  which  may  seem  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  a 
strictly  legal  paper;  but,  in  extenuation  of  this  plan,  it  is  conceived 
that  most  law  articles  are  too  strictly  confined  to  statements  of  what 
the  law  is,  and  not  sufficiently  indicative  of  how  it  came  to  be  as  it  is. 

Doubtless,  the  highest  and  most  engaging  expression  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  able  to  predict;  but  it  is  a  labor,  neither  of  ease  nor  one  de- 
void of  utility,  to  designate  the  means  by  which  have  been  estab- 
Hshed  certain  legal  principles,  and  to  elucidate  the  causes,  and  trace 
the  social  phenomena,  that  afterwards  influenced  their  modification  or 
repeal.  To  accomplish  these  results,  with  even  a  small  degree  of 
sBlisfiu^on  or  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  search  beyond  the  meagre 
and  uninteresting  information  contained  in  the  ordinary  works  de- 
signed for  the  students  and  practitioners  of  the  law,  and  somewhat 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  institutions,  beliefs,  characteristics  and 
history  of  the  people  among  whom  these  legal  principles  were 
founded,  from  whom  they  were  transmitted,  and  by  whom  they  have 
been  developed,  modified  and  improved. 
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The  subjects  to  which  attention  is  now  to  he.  directed,  are  the  three 
following  rules  of  evidence  as  they  existed  at  Common  Law: 
I.  The  exclusion  of  the  parties  to  actions  from  testifying. 
II.  The  exclusion  of  those  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  result  of 
the  suit. 

II T.  The  disability  to  testify  by  reason  of  a  defect  of  religious 
belief. 

As  will  be  noticed,  the  first  two  of  these  rules  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  law,  and  while  the  causes  that  led  to  their  adoption  by 
the  builders  of  that  wonderful  and  complex  frame  of  Jurisprudence, 
are  wprthy  of  deep  and  extended  research,  yet  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle will  permit  only  a  slight  allusion  to  them.  Even  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  three  rules,  as  they  related  to  the  common  law,  there 
will  be  excluded  any  inquiry  in  so  far  as  the  criminal  and  chancery 
courts  were  peculiarly  concerned ;  as  by  such  treatment  it  is  deemed 
that  the*  investigation  will  be  greatly  simplified,  and  that  little  will 
be  lost  in  the  illustrations  requisite  for  a  tolerably  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  social,  political  and  religious  conditions  that  first  inaugu- 
rated and  has  since  tended  to  subvert  them. 

The  earlier  rules  of  Roman  Judicature  permitted  to  be  given  at 
the  trial  of  a  cause  the  testimony  of  all  persons  who  were  acquaint^ 
with  the  matter  in  issue  ;^   but  the  later  rules  were  far  stricter,  and 
sedulously  excluded  as  witnesses  not  only  the  parties  to  suits  their 
relatives  and  servants,  but  also  all  those  in  any  manner  interested  in 
the  event  of  the  cause.     The  English  common  law,  as  written  by 
Blackstone,  while  it  dropped  the  rule  excluding  relatives  and  ser- 
vants, added  the  third   now  under  discussion.^    Great  alterations 
have  been  made  since  were  spoken  those  somewhat  more  elegant  thau 
erudite  lectures  of  Blackstone,  upon  a  system  of  laws  wherein  the 
courtier  rather  than  the  judge,  must  have  prompted  the  opinion  that 
ihey  were  almost  perfect;  and  the  rules  now  of  force  in  England,  and 
in  many  of  the  United  States,  are  such  as  to  admit  all  evidence 
deemed  pertinent  to  the  issue,  and  which  is  not  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  being  hearsay,  or  secondary,  or  of  coming  from  one  inea* 
pacitated  by  defect  of  understanding.     This  last  rule,  so  obviously 
necessary  and  logical — and  depending  so  largely  for  its  proper  en- 
forcement upon  the  mental  condition  and  even  idiosyncracies  of  each 
witness — should  prevail  in  all  systems  of  evidence,  however  it  may 

*  1  Vol.  Mommsou's  Hist.  Rome,  p.  205. 

'  Blackstone's  Com.,  p.  369,  and  note;  1  Starkie  on  £v.,  p.  85,  and  note;  1  Greenleaf 
on  Ev.,  2  327. 
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be  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  cases  and  the  advance  of  tech- 
nical and  psychological  knowledge. 

Not  until  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  was  the  common 
law  rule  excluding  the  testimony  of  the  parties  to  actions,  abolished 
in  any  of  the  United  States;  and  this  was  first  done  in  Michigan,  in 
1846,  soon  afterward  in  Connecticut,  and  then  in  other  States.     The 
rule  of  exclusion  on  account  of  defect  of  religious  belief,  was  first 
abolished  in  Missouri  in  1845,  and  the  exclusion  by  reason  of  interest 
was  first  removed  in  Connecticut  as  late  as  1849.     Prior  to  these  rad- 
ical changes,  however,  is  to  be  traced  the  modifications  that  these 
rales  underwent  in  construction,  at  the  hands  of  liberal  and  learned 
judges.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  important  ruling  in 
Omiichund  vs.  Barker,  Willis,  245;  1  Ark.,  21,  S.  C,  where  it  was 
settled  that  a  simple  belief  in  a  God  who  will  reward  and  punish,  is 
sufficient  to  remove  the  exclusion  on  account  of  defective  religious 
opinion.     Subsequently,  by  the  course  of  decision,  it  became  to  be 
doubted,  if  it  were  even  settled  law,  whether  a  belief  in  a  future  state 
were  necessary,  provided  accountability  to  God  in  this  life  were  ac- 
knowledged.*    This  certainly  was  a  great  relaxation  of  the  old  rules, 
which  had  their  very  foundation  in  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and 
future  accountability,  and  clearly  prognosticated  the  yet  larger  views 
that  are  finally  to  put  an  end  to  all  inquiry  made  to  any  person  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  the  slightest  disability  on  account  of  any 
opinion  held  upon  any  subject,  religious  or  otherwise.^ 

These  restrictive  measures  have  l>een  most  reluctantly  and  tardily 
removed,  and  their  repeal  may  be  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  that 
negative  legislation  which  is  so  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Buckle. 
Probably  it  is  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  mod- 
ern legislation,  that  many  of  the  best  laws  are  those  whose  only  office 
is  to  remove  the  restraints  applied  by  former  lawmakers.  Aside 
from  the  laws  of  evidence,  the  usury  laws,  revenue  laws,  regulations 
governing  marriage,  and  the  property  of  married  women,  and  many 
others*,  were  all  the  result  of  that  protective  policy  which  has  so  long 
l>een  the  bane  and  specialty  of  legislative  occupation.  The  largCht 
reforms  and  the  highest  wisdom  have  been  shown  when  our  legisla- 
tors have  turned  their  invaluable  attention  toward  the  removal  of 
old,  rather  than  the  adoption  of  new,  regulations.  The  greatest  duty 
of  those  called  to  govern,  would  be  to  give  liberty  by  displacing  the 
burthens  that  the  lauded,  yet  foolish,  past  has  imposed  upon  society; 

>  1  Greenleaf  on  Ey.,  i  369,  and  note.  *  Const,  of  Ga.,  of  1868. 
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and  which  have  so  long,  and  so  painfully,  impeded  its  upward  and 
onward  march. 

However,  the  statement  may  engender  dispute,  yet  it  is,  probably, 
susceptible  of  proof,  that  those  men  who  are  oommonly  delegated  to 
make  the  laws  of  a  country  are,  as  a  class,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
habits  of  life,  considerably  in  the  rear  of  the  true  thinkers  and  re« 
formers  of  the  age.  Almost  all  the  salutary  changes  in  the  laws  of  a 
people  arise  from  the  theories  of  the  more  learned  and  profound,  who 
are  out  of  public  life,  being  adopted  by  those  who  are  mainly  engaged 
in  the  activities  of  life  and  the  practice  of  governing.  Indeed,  so 
true  is  this  of  all  classes  and  professions,  that  it  is  found  in  the  de- 
partment of  jurisprudence  that  the  greatest  and  most  voluminous  law 
writers  have  rarely  been  either  large  or  successful  practitioners.  So, 
too,  those  men  who  have  originated  and  given  expression  to  the 
ideas  which,  being  adopted  by  legislatures,  have  wrought  the  most 
beneficent  changes  in  the  polity  of  nations,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  those  who  were  seldom,  or  never,  engaged  in  the  turmoil  and 
business  of  practical  government. 

To  think  out  correctly  what  should  be  done,  is  an  easier  task  for  a 
quiet  and  philosophic  reasoner,  than  for  one  who,  engaged  in  the  con- 
flicts and  policies  of  life,  has  his  sympathies  and  prejudices  always 
blended  with,  and  too  often  controlled  by,  his  daily  avocations. 

Leaving,  however,  these  interesting  speculations,  let  the  real  merits 
of  this  investigation  be  stated  thus: 

By  what  process  were  these  rules  of  evidence  evolved,  and  through 
what  influences  have  they  been  modified  and  abolished? 

In  seeking  a  solution  for  this  question,  it  is  requisite  to  go  beyond 
purely  legal  knowledge,  or  that  information  contained  in  law  books. 
As  before  intimated,  it  is  the  pre-eminent  defect  of  this  class  of 
writings  that,  while  they  are  sometimes  accurate  and  exhaustive  in 
telling  what  the  law  is,  they  rarely  attempt  to  enter  into  even  the 
slightest  explanation  of  how  the  law  came  to  be  as  it  is.  They  show 
the  changes  wrought  by  statutes  and  decisions,  but  they  fail  to  exam- 
ine or  designate  those  social  and  political  aspects  from  which  these 
statutes  and  decisions  themselves  arose.  It  is  conceded  that  an  ex- 
tended view  of  this  branch  of  inquiry  more  properly  belongs  to  a 
History  of  Jurisprudence,  yet,  even  a  slight  insight  into  these  causes, 
given  by  law  writers  in  the  introductions  to  their  treatises,  would  be 
of  great  interest  and  benefit  to  their  readers;  while  it  would,  mayhap, 
facilitate  the  labors  of  the  future  compiler  of  that  Grand  History 
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whidi  some  genios^  it  is  b<^)ed,  shall  some  day  write  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  mankifid,  and  the  gloiy  of  his  own  name. 

Neither  in  Coke,  Blackstone,  nor  the  various  works  specially  de- 
voted to  Evidence,  is  to  be  found  any  elucidation,  or  even  mention, 
of  the  causes  that  operated  to  annul  the  old  laws  relating  to  the  ad- 
mission of  testimony  under  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  Norman  govern- 
ments. And  it  IB  a  further  fact,  which  at  once  points  the  character 
and  the  deficiency  of  law  books,  that  none  of  them  contain  other  than 
a  most  superficial  discussion  of  the  causes  which  wrought  that  impor- 
tant change  in  the  history  of  the  English  law,  when  the  methods  of 
conducting  trials  as  in  existence  before  the  Conquest,  fell  into  disuse, 
and  there  became  adopted  those  rigorous  rules  that  were  in  existence 
when  Blackstone  compiled  his  Commentaries. 

As  it  is  now  proper  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  these  rules  of 
evidence  became  established,  it  will  not  carry  us  beyond  this  plan  to 
arrive  at  the  rules  of  force  in  England  prior  to  the  full  development 
of  what  is  now  known  in  America  as  the  common  law.  It  is  quite 
well  settled  that  the  mcKle  of  conducting  judicial  investigations  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  before  as  well  as  some  time  after,  the  Conquest, 
vras  to  allow  to  testify  all  the  parties  to  the  action,  as  well  as  all 
others  who  knew  anything  connected  with  and  bearing  on  the  ease ; 
and  this  without  any  restriction  on  account  of  the  want  of  religious 
belief.^  Precisely  how  long  these  liberal  rules  continued  in  force,  it 
is  as  impossible  to  say  as  it  has  been  to  determme  when  the  common 
law  restrictions  first  became  settled  and  fixed  as  a  portion  of  that  fab- 
ric, in  commendation  of  which  has  well  nigh  been  exhausted  the  vo- 
cabulary of  enconium. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  who  usurped  the  English  throne  in 
11«35,  were  introduced  into  that  country  the  Roman  civil  and  canon 
laws,  and  from  these  were  borrowed  many  rules  and  forms  of  pro- 
<sedure,  befi>re  that  time  unknown  to  the  simpler  modes  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  judicature.  While  neither  history  nor  tradition 
enables  us  to  define  the  precise  time  when  the  rules  of.  evidence,  as 
taken  from  the  Roman  law,  became  adopted  by  the  Courts  of  Eng- 
land, yet  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  estab- 
lished until  after  the  formal  introduction  of  these  civil  and  canon 
laws.  The  old  rules  of  Saxon  and  Norman  law  may,  however,  have 
become  greatly  modified  even  before  that  date,  as,  until  after  the 
Conquest,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  were  united,  being  jointly 

i2d  Taroer'B  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  pp.  527  to  531;  1  Hume's  Hist,  of  £ng.,  p.  164; 
1  Craik  A  McFarlane's  Pic  Hist  of  £ng.,  p.  245. 
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presided  over  by  the  bishop  and  earl.  Ecclesiastical  Jurisprudence 
grew  up  in  England  after  the  year  597,  when  Christianity  was  first 
introduced  by  Gregory  the  Great.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  period  at  which  these  changes  began  or  culminated,  the 
causes  of  them  can,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  be  found  in  the 
closer  connection  and  better  acquaintance,  by  the  ruling  classes  of 
J'^ngland,  with  that  vast  system  of  Jurisprudence  that  took  its  rise 
in  the  crude  regulations  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  was  enlarged  and 
perfected  by  the  many  and  learned  Jurisconsults  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  flourishing  of  a)mmonwealths.  That  is,  two  of  the  rules 
now  under  discussion  must  have  greatly  owed  their  origin  to  these 
causes.  But  the  third  rule,  to  which  attention  will  be  most  specifi- 
•  cally  directed,  and  which  excluded  testimony  by  reason  of  religious 
disbelief,  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  was  the  offshoot  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ages,  and  the  singular  mental  condition  induced 
by  the  religious  spirit  of  those  hapless  times  of  ignorance  and  vio- 
lence, from  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Unquestionably,  the  existence  of  such  restrictive  rules  in  the  laws 
of  a  people,  evinces  not  only  a  profound  distrust  in  the  veracity  and 
honesty  of  all  those  who  were  in  the  least  degree  pecuniarily  inter- 
ested in  the  result  of  a  suit,  but  shows  that  the  capacity  in  the  triers, 
of  weighing,  judging,  discriminating  and  separating  the  true  from 
the  false,  was  very  imperfectly  developed.  It  proves  that  men  not 
alone  judged  each  other  by  a  standard  that  supposed  that  selfishness 
almost  invariably  counterbalanced  honor;  that  small  advance  had 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  estimating,  weighing  and  sifting  evi- 
dence. Moreover,  a  state  of  society  is  pictured  where  perjury  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  allowing  an  interested  party 
to  testify.  To  be  honest  was  presumed  to  be  impossible,  where  to  be 
dishonest  was  lucrative.  No  man  was  considered  capable  of  swear- 
ing to  his  own  hurt,  and  changing  not.  To  swear  falsely  was  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  course  when  one  swore  in  his  own  concerns. 
To  lie  was  presumed  to  be  certain  where  a  gain  was  even  contingent. 
This  deplorable  unbelief  in  the  integrity  of  interested  parties,  must 
have  originated  in  some  correct  appreciation  of  what  men  really  did 
do;  and  what  they  did  thus  unwisely  do  must  have  been  the  joint 
result  of  great  ignorance,  and  some  grave  error  by  which  the  true 
reason  for  honesty  and  honorable  dealing  was  overshadowed.  This 
error  was  the  prescribing  of  religious  tests  by  an  unenlightened  and 
bigoted  priesthood,  only  through  a  compliance  with  which  could  truth 
be  sought  or  falsehood  detected. 
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Assuming  that  the  stringency  of  these  rules  of  evidence  were  main- 
ly the  result  of  the  false  faith  of  the  times^  it  will  be  the  endeavor  to 
show^  deductively^  the  manner  in  which  such  rules  were  established 
on  account  of  the  very  existence  of  the  conscience  tests  themselves. 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  it  will  be  requisite  to  advert,  to  some 
extent,  to  those  laws  which  marked  the  national  characteristics  and 
special  narrowness  of  that  age :  To  inquire  into  the  meaning  and 
spirit  of  all  judicial  oaths,  and  to  point  out  the  changes  in  their  sanc- 
tions and  efficacy  from  ancient  to  mediaeval  times,  and  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  decline,  among  the  English,  of  their  sanctity  and  im- 
portance. 

I.  The  rules  now  being  discussed  were  introduced  into  the  body  of 
the  common  law  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  And  during 
that  reign  ail  the  evidence  was,  for  the  first  time,  required  to  be 
given  publicly  to  the  jury  in  presence  of  the  court,^  and  the  judges 
could  only,  after  this  change,  have  begun  to  establish  rules  regarding 
the  classes  of  persons  whom  they  deemed  competent  to  testify.  After 
this  period,  a  large  portion  of  the  law  of  the  realm  was  made  by  de- 
cisions delivered  from  the  bench,  and  constitute  what  is  known  as 
judicial  legislation;  and  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  earlier  developments 
of  this  legislation,  which  has  just  been  shown  to  have  commenced 
during  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Henry,  and  immediately  after  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  jury  for  the  recognitors,  will  aptly  illustrate  the  cali- 
bre and  character  of  the  judges  of  those  days.  Immediately,  these 
judges  commenced  to  curtail  the  sources  of  testimony,  and  to  confine 
the  giving  of  evidence  to  those  persons  who  had  no  interest  in  the 
matter  in  dispute.  These  judges  were  either  clergymen  themselves, 
or  were  those  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  whose  notions  of  law  were  principally  borrowed  from  Rome,  and 
whose  standards  of  morality  were  altogether  modeled  after  ecclesiastic- 
cal  forms.  They  soon  began  to  engraft  upon  their  own  crude  con- 
ceptions of  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  still  cruder  conceptions  of  the 
divine  law;  and  with  a  monstrous  insolence  they  closed  the  halls  of 
justice  against  the  testimony  of  those  whose  beliefs  or  infidelities  they 
conceived,  had  placed  them  beyond  the  pale  of  heavenly  redemption. 
All  forms,  modes  and  phases  of  judicial  procedure  became  subservient 
to  the  one  ethical  idea  of  the  middle  ages :  that  all  honesty  must  be 
measured  by  religious  opinion,  and  that  in  determining  the  compe- 
tency of  a  witness,  as  in  dispensing  the  patronage  of  an  empire,  the 
correctness  of  belief  must  be  looked  to,  and  not  the  manner  in  which 

'  Pomero/*8  Municipal  Law,  {  131. 
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were  discharged  the  duties  of  life.  For^  indeed,  there  seems  to  have 
been  but  one  great  duty  in  life,  and  that  was  to  prepare  £Dr  another 
life  by  thinking  rightly  in  this. 

The  rule  of  exclusion  on  account  of  a  defect  of  religious  belief,  ap- 
plied to  all  persons  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  then  of 
force  among  the  governing  classes  in  England,  and  operated  alike 
against  Jews,  Infidels,  Heathens,  Atheists,  and  those  excommunicate.^ 
Later,  the  rules  were  so  far  relaxed  ds  to  exclude  only  those  who  dis- 
believed in  the  existence  of  a  God,  by  whom  truth  is  here  enjoined 
and  falsehood  hereafter  punished.  These  first  conditions  of  exclusion 
continued  until  after  the  Reformation ;  and  while  the  religious  opin* 
ions  of  the  people  had  changed,  yet  this  change  was  so  &r  the  result 
of  the  perception  and  dislike  of  the  special  abuses  of  Popery,'  that 
neither  the  rules  of  law  nor  the  practice  of  the  courts  were  altered  or 
liberalized.  The  civil  government  was  continued  in  its  old  channels, 
and  the  judges,  for  the  most  part,  remained  wedded  to  their  old  forms 
and  old  prejudices.  And  when  some  of  the  judges  begim  to  be  some- 
what liberal-minded,  when  the  influence  of  the  great  mental  move- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  century  began  to  assert  itself  beyond  purely 
religious  circles,  then  came  the  laws  of  Parliament,  and,  through  the 
Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  all  persons  were  subjected  to  re- 
ligious tests  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  upon,  or  continue  in, 
o£Bces  of  trust  or  profit. 

These  acts  were  passed  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  the  effect  of  the  first  act  was  to  oblige  both  ecclesi- 
astics and  laymen,  holding  office  under  the  government,  to  take  the 
oath  or  vacate  their  positions.  The  latter  statute  struck  even  more 
directly  and  violently  at  the  conscientious  scruples  of  individuals, 
and  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  use  by  a  minister  of  any 
but  the  lawfully  established  liturgy,  and  im[K)0ed  a  fine  of  Is.  upon 
all  persons  who  absented  themselves  from  church  on  Sundays  or  hol- 
idays.' In  the  words  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Constitutional  I 
History,  '^These  two  statutes  form  the  base  of  that  restrictive  code  of 
laws,  deemed  by  some  one  of  the  fundamental  bulwarks^  by  othees 
the  reproach  of  our  Constitution." 

Thus  these  laws,  avowedly  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  intended  to  advance  what  the  Grovernment 
considered  the  purer  and  better  wor^ip,  did  not  confine  their  blight- 
ieg  influence  to  the  persecutioiis,  which  th^  aroused  against  the  one 

» 1  Phillips  on  Ev.,  p.  19,  n.  7.  *  Hallam^a  Const.  Hist,  p.  58. 

'Hallam's  Const  Hist,  pp.  73,  74. 
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sect,  but  ramified  throughout  society,  and,  beyond  all  other  canses^ 
confirmed  and  intensified  that  wide-spread  distrust  in  the  sincerity 
of  men^  and  served  firmly  to  establish  those  rules  which  excluded 
from  the  witness-stand  every  one  who  was  interested  in  the  event  of 
a  suit,  or  whose  religious  beliefe  came  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
clergy.  Under  such  regulations^  not  less  impolitic  than  tyrranous^  it 
became  the  habit  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  to  dissemble,  to 
play  the  hypocrite  and  to  swear  falsely.  Truth  and  conscience  be- 
came so  much  a  matter  of  safety  and  profit,  that  feoon  they  were 
largely  subservient  to  safety  and  profit.  The  slight  consideration 
given  to  probity  and  conscientious  scruple  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
puerile,  yet  successful  reply  made  to  the  irrefutable  argument  urged 
by  a  few  bold  thinkers  against  the  iniquity  of  these  Acts.  In  Btrype, 
p.  270,  in  relating  a  speech  made  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Act 
inforcing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  reply  is  thus  set  forth :  ^'They 
say  it  touches  conscience,  and  is  a  thing  wherein  a  man  ought  t» 
have  a  scruple;  but  if  any  hath  a  conscience  in  it  these  four  years 
space  might  have  settled  it.  Also,  after  his  first  refusal,  (to  take  the 
oath)  he  hath  three  months  respite  for  conference  and  settling  of  his 
conscience.^'  So,  it  was  considered  that  no  belief  could  be  too  earn- 
est, no  honesty  of  purpose  too  exalted,  not  to  be  changed  by  refer- 
ence to  pecuniary  profit,  bodily  discomfort  or  political  honors  I 

It  is  mentioned  by  Hallam  that  at  the  time  these  Acts  were  being 
rigidly  enforced,  the  students  at  the  inns  of  Court,  and  the  lawyers 
in  the  most  eminent  places,  were  generally  favorable  to  Popery.  Most 
of  these,  in  order  to  retain  their  places  and  emoluments,  simulated  a 
conformity  and  took  the  oaths;  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  strong 
reason  why  the  tendency  of  those  who  were  soon  after  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  law  departments  of  the  Government,  was  to  discourage 
changes  in  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  to  inforce  the  existing  restric- 
tions with  severity  and  thoroughness.  Furthermore,  as  the  lawyers 
of  England  have  fong  been  a  powerful  class,  and  as  the  principles 
of  the  common  law,  fisir  mote  than  those  of  any  other  system  of  laws, 
have  been  established  by  custom  and  judicial  usage  and  decision,  it 
is  readily  perceived  how  the  deep-seated  convictions,  mental  bias  and 
prejudices  of  the  Judges  and  Bar  would  exercise  a  strong  influence  in 
shaping  the  rules  for  the  admission  or  rejection  of  testimony  in  trials 
at  law. 

II.  The  taking  of  oaths  or  a  solemn  invocation  of  divine  disfavor 
u])on  him  who  wilfully  testifies  to  what  is  false,  was  not  unknown 
among  the  ancients  both  of  Asia  and  Europe.    They  have  ever  had 
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their  origin  in  the  religious  sentiment  of  mankind;  and  among  peoples 
too  low  for  the  sense  of  aooountability  to  affect  they  have  never  per- 
tained. However  important  these  forms  may  have  been  coniaidered 
as  the  means  of  insuring  candor  and  adducing  truth,  there  is  no 
record  that  any  class  of  persons  were  ever  restrained  from  giving 
evidence  in  the  tribunals  of  the  ancients  by  reason  of  a  defect  of  re- 
ligious belief.  Oaths  were  then,  as  now,  considered  necessary  to  j 
bind  the  conscience  of  the  witness;  but  the  ancients  were  less  scrupu-  ^ 
lous,  or  more  charitable,  in  that  they  never  applied  tests  to  deter- 
mine if  the  person  offering  to  testify  was  possessed  of  that  proper 
degree  of  faith  that  made  available  and  trustworthy  this  admirable  j 

but  indefinable  adjunct  of  honesty  and  truthfulness.  | 

There  is  not  to  be  found  in  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  Law%  any 
extended  mention  of  the  spirit  that  has  prompted  all  L^islators  to 
require  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  judicial  proceedings  to  be  given 
under  oath;  or  of  the  later  and  narrower  spirit  which  entirely  ex- 
cluded those  from  testifying  who  did  not  attain  to  a  certain  standard 
of  theological  belief.  This  erudite  and  laborious  author  has  only 
bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  his  subject  a  few  remarks  concerning  , 

the  importance  attached  to  oaths  by  the  Romans,^  and  some  allusions         C 
as  to  the  effect  and  manner  of  taking  them  among  the  Salic  and  ' 

Ripurian  Franks.  There  is  no  endeavor  to  portray  the  beliefs  that 
induce  men  to  take  oaths  before  offering  testimony,  nor*  to  trace  the 
rise  and  development  of  that  pungent  fanaticism  which  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  changed  the  sanction  of  an  oath  from  temporal  to  future  pun- 
ishment. The  Greeks  and  Romans  swore  by  their  gods  with  scarcely 
a  belief  or  a  fear  that  their  gods  could  punish  hereafter.  The  forms 
of  their  oaths  sufficiently  prove  that  the  direction  of  their  thoughts 
toward  heaven  or  hades  was  more  to  impress  the  power  of  the  gods 
over  man  while  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,'  than  to  awaken  a 
fear  or  suggest  a  hope  that  divine  wrath  or  mercy  would  be  visited 
upon  them  when  lauched  forth  on  the  illimitable  ^sea  of  eternity. 

To  the  ancients  special  providences  were  the  only  providences; 
for  the  gods  were  conceived  incessantly  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  gravest  concerns  as  well  as  the  most  frivolous  affairs  of  the  mor- 
tals; and  this  intermeddling  was  done  with  small  reference  to  the 
dignity  or  merit  of  the  personages,  whose  pursuit*^  were  so  watch- 
fully cared  for.  These  gods,  too,  not  always  being  tutelary  to  the 
same  objects  were  not  at  all  times  in  accord,  and  were  not  infre- 
quently brought  into  personal  collision  by  reason  of  their  favoritisms 

^Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  4,  p.  120.    *1  Mommsen's  Hist,  of  Rome,  207 
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or  hatreds.  We  have  accounts  of  the  anger  of  Jove  finding  expres- 
sion in  the  indecorous  act  of  hurling  Neptune  from  Olympus  into 
the  sea;  and  Homer  has,  in  his  incomparable  manner,  recorded  a 
conflict  between  a  goddess  and  the  deity  of  battles,  in  which  the  fair 
one  so  far  triumphed  as  to  lay  the  warlike  god  full  upon  the  plain. 
The  labors,  the  loves  and  the  residences  of  the  divinities  of  the 
erudite  and  elegant  polytheists  were  confined  to  a  single  world;  and 
the  magnificent  conception  of  a  single  God,  creator  of  many  worlds, 
was,  as  if  to  show  the  wondrous  yet  erratic  power  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, reserved  for  the  son  of  a  bondswoman  and  the  leader  of  a  per- 
verse and  unlearned  race. 

These  considerations  render  it  altogether  apparent  that  there  was 
a  marked  distinction  in  the  spirit  of  the  oaths  of  the  ancients  and 
those  that  came  to  be  &o  plenteously-  applied  under  the  administra- 
tions of  the  common  law.  The  distinction  was  this:  The  sanctions 
of  the  first  were  all  earthly;  the  sanctions  of  the  last  were  of  the 
life  to  come.  If  oaths  are  better  observed  now  than  in  olden  days 
it  is  because  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  rendered  possible  the 
greater  certainty  of  the  detection  of  perjury,  and  impressed  the  wit- 
ness with  the  impropriety  and  fear  of  exposing  himself  to  social 
disgrace. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  by  a  philosopher  or  a  skeptic 
in  n4ation  to  the  validity  of  the  proofs  upon  which  are  founded  the 
doctrines  of  immortality  and  future  accountability,  or  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  beliefs  themselves  in  directing  or  re- 
straining the  motives  and  passions  of  men,  yet  those  doctrines 
have  been  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  intellect  of  those  countries  where 
Christianity  has  been  received,  that  they  can  be  considered  as  having 
exercised  an  almost  inestimable  control  over  human  actions.  To 
such  influence  without  doubt  may  be  attributed  the  modifications  in 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  judicial  oaths  since  the  days  of  the  Csesars. 
And  how  natural  and  easy  is  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  prima- 
ry importance  of  oaths  consisted  in  the  binding  of  the  conscience 
by  reason  of  a  fear  of  future  torments  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
who  did  not  so  believe  would  find  in  themselves  no  motive  to  speak 
honestly  and  well  I  During  the  reign  of  theology,  heresy  and  infi- 
delity were  of  all  things  the  most  foolish  and  most  wicked;  and  that 
no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  such  grave  offenses,  so  that  the 
soal  should  be  saved  from  everlasting  perdition,  no  means  were  left 
untried  to  direct,  persuade  or  coerce  the  unbeliever  into  the  only  true 
and  narrow  path  to  life  eternal. 
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Exclusion  from  testifying  in  a  courts  even  if  truth  could  oomc 
from  an  infidel,  was  but  a  small  disadvantage  to  the  society  or  the 
individual  whose  fondest  tenets  were  that  whatsoever  that  was  good 
and  noble  and  true  must  reach  us  only  beyond  the  grave. 

Among  the  ancients  the  differences  of  religious  beliefs,  as  they 
affected  judicial  veracity,  were  of  no  import.  Every  one  was  pre- 
sumed to  believe  in  some  of  the  gods,  and  the  skeptical  spirit  was 
either  unheard  of  or  uncared  for  in  the  great  variety  of  opinions  and 
worships.  Socrates  is  the  most  noted  and  most  deplored  of  the 
ancient  martyrs  to  infidelity;  and  his  offense  acquired  its  gravity  and 
its  notoriety  from  the  supposed  subversion  of  the  political  and  nation- 
al authority  that  the  misconception  of  the  nature  or  the  repudiation 
of  the  power  of  the  gods  would  entail.  A  great  historian  has  noticed 
that  the  ancients  were  singularly  free  both  from  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  persecution;  and  the  indifference  with  which  religious  opin- 
ions were  regarded  among  the  Romans  is  doubtless  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  where  there  was  so  much  from  which  to  choose*  every 
one  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  some  form  of  belief. 

The  abstract  principle  upon  which  the  utility  of  oaths  appears  to 
be  founded  is,  that  the  Deity  concerns  himself  especially  to  punish 
those  who  wilfully  bear  such  false  witness  against  their  neighbors  as 
is  calculated  to  injure  them;  and  to  call  attention  to  this  principle, 
and  to  imprecate  divine  vengeance  in  case  of  peijury,  are  the  pur- 
})0se8  which  the  administering  of  oaths  are  conceived  to  subserve. 
An  exclusion  for  want  of  faith,  while  it  inevitably  tended  to  lessefl 
the  quantity  of  evidence  that  should  be  offered,  also  precluded  from 
testifying  some  of  the  most  honest  and  truthful  of  men.  Nor  did 
the  evil  stop  here;  for  the  fiict  of  assuming  testimony  to  be  true,  if 
it  came  from  the  lips  of  a  believer,  operated  to  check  the  tendency 
strictly  to  inquire  into  and  discreetly  to  analyze  the  evidence  of  each 
witness — ^a  rational  and  equitable  method  that  courts  of  justice  should 
ever  conform  to. 

From  these  remarks  it  may  not  fail  to  appear  that  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  the  establishment  of  this  common  law  rule,  which  excluded 
a  witness  by  reason  of  defect  of  religious  belief  were  the  misappre- 
hensions and  distortions  of  those  two  sublime  but  vague  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  future  accountability. 

It  is  now  in  turn  to  trace  those  political  phenomena  of  the  middle 
ages  which  conspired  to  carry  religious  intolerance  into  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  to  invest  the  makers  and  ministers  of  the  law  with  the 
power  of  applying  the  rules  derived  from  this  intolerance,  and  to  place 
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almost  under  its  eontrol  the  methods  of  cofiducting  trials  at  law  aad 
the  very  genius  of  jurispradenoe  itself. 

The  system  of  polytheism  being  so  disseminated,  was  proportiona- 
bly  weakened^  and  rarely  excited  in  its  votaries  a  large  degree  either 
of  enthusiasm  or  animosity.  But  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  they 
are  more  fixed,  and  centered  absolutely  upon  one  great  exemplar, 
were  adapted  to  inspire  the  largest  amount  of  earnest  belief  and  vio- 
lent fenaticism ;  and  to  the  certainty  of  its  tenets  it  superadded  the 
belief,  and  awakened  the  hopes  of  a  future  fraught  with  every  bliss 
for  those  who  followed  its  teachings,  or  every  torment  for  those  who 
n^lected  or  refused  such  conformity.  The  Roman  pontiffs  were,  al- 
though often  men  of  learning  and  talent,  scarcely  ever  more  than  the 
masters  of  certain  State  ceremonies.  The  priests  of  the  middle  ages 
were  the  heaven- chosen  ministers  of  the  holy  and  perfect  revelation 
of  the  Divine  will ;  and  the  common  ambitions  of  men,  conjoined 
with  the  authority  and  prestige  of  a  blessed  church  establishment, 
grasped,  and  for  ages  held,  the  supreme  power  both  in  religious  and 
secular  affairs.  With  this,  the  Feudal  system,  introduced  into  Eng^ 
land  by  the  Conquest,  placed  unlimited  dominion  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nobles  and  Crown,  and  these  were  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
clerical  authorities.  A  king  might  govern  a  nation,  but  a  priest 
must  keep  the  king's  conscience.  The  clergy,  or  those  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy,  made  and  executed  the  laws;  and  to  these  men 
nothing  was  so  greatly  against  all  law  as  unbelief.  This  was  the  one 
unpardonable  sin;  and  this  narrow  superstition  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  animate  the  creeds  and  enliven  the  eloquence  of  christian  divines. 
The  ambition,  the  interest,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  clergy,  demanded 
that  every  legal  principle,  and  each  judicial  rule  and  decision,  should 
have  for  their  primal  object  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
church,  and  the  suppression  of  schism  and  infidelity.  Both  schism 
and  infidelity  were  considered  damning  sins,  and  both  alike  unfitted 
a  person  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  this  life,  or  the 
participation  in  the  joys  of  the  next. 

Naturally  enough,  where  the  rules  of  evidence  were  prescribed,  and 
justice  was  administered  by  men  of  such  tempers,  no  means  were  left 
undeveloped  to  maintain  the  power  and  advance  the  wel&re  of  the 
church,  and  its  power,  wel&re  and  purity  were  conceived  to  consist 
in  its  secular  authority,  in  the  number  of  its  adherents,  and  in  the 
influence  of  its  directors.  To  swear  falsely  was  a  crime  against  soci- 
ety and  against  Grod ;  but  to  swear  truly  was  only  probable  when  the 
obligation  to  society  and  to  God  had  been  recognized  through  a  belief 
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in  the  only  true  and  binding  words  of  God.  He  who  was  at  enmity 
with  the  Creator,  by  rea8on  of  disbelief,  was  equally  at  enmity  with 
the  creatui::es.  No  motive  for  rectitude  of  conduct  was  admitted,  ex- 
cept correctness  of  belief.  No  proposition  was  clearer  than  that  he 
who  was  insensible  to  the  fear  of  God's  wrath,  must  also  be  callous 
to  his  neighbor's  good  and  his  own  reputation.  It  was  never  dreamed 
that  human  conduct  could  be  rightly  regulated  by  motives  other  than 
a  fear  of  Hell ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  believe  in  order  to  fear.  If 
time  or  space  permitted,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  note,  some- 
what at  large,  the  baleful  influences  of  the  Demonohgy  of  those  ages, 
when  the  most  horrible  inflictions  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
kindness  and  a  blessing,  if  they  induced  or  extorted  an  acceptance  of 
the  prevailing  faith,  and  when  the  '^roaring  lion"  could  only  be 
eluded  by  hastening  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  the  all-pow- 
erful Church.  The  genius  of  Milton  and  of  Dante  has  graphically 
pictured  the  torments  that  await  the  unbelieving  soul;  and  the  latter 
poet,  by  a  master  stroke  of  the  terrible  and  the  unpitying,  has  writ- 
ten over  the  brazen  gates  of  Hell : 

"Oyut  lasciate  speranza" 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  these  rules,  the  grossest  igno-  I 
ranee  and  superstition  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
iSuch  learning  and  intellectual  vigor  as  existed  at  all  was  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  church;  and  the  law  conferring  benefit  of 
clergy  in  England  was  a  noted  instance  both  of  the  exercise  and  the 
abuse  of  the  knowledge  of  those  ages.  With  the  human  mind  in  so 
backward  a  condition,  the  principles  underlying  the  enactment  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  were  necessarily  of  a  crude,  and  oflen  of  an 
extremely  harsh,  character;  and  a  slight  examination  into  the  spirit 
of  the  legislation  and  judicature  of  the  times,  will  exhibit  those  bar- 
barous but  natural  methods  which  are  adopted  by  a  people  before 
they  have  sufficiently  advanced  to  compare,  to  discriminate  and  to 
weigh  circumstances,  and  to  reconcile  conflicting  testimony.  Where 
judges  and  juries  are  unable  to  compass  these  mental  labors,  the  most 
obvious  course  is  to  restrict  the  rules  and  leave  unopened  the  avenues 
from  which  may  issue  the  necessity  for  such  investigations,  by  attrib- 
uting to  a  certain  kiyui  of  evidence  the  merit  of  conclusiveness.  In 
these  rude  times,  before  the  intellect  had  acquired  the  power  or  habit 
of  refining  and  drawing  nice  distinctions,  the  only  eflbrt  was  to  settle 
upon  and  define  a  few  easy  rules;  and  the  practice  was  to  arrive  at 
the  result  or  verdict  in  the  trial  of  a  cauge  by  the  application  of  these 
rules,  each  one  of  which  had  its  own  weight  and  special  influence. 
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If  twelve  then  would  swear  that  their  friend  or  neighbor  had  not^  in 
their  belief^  committed  an  alleged  offense,  the  law  conclusively  pre- 
sumed this  as  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  accused — and  such  evidence 
oould  only  be  overturned  by  other  as  tangible,  as  direct,  and  as  indis- 
putable. Circumstances  oould  have  no  effect  to  displace  such  posi- 
tive testimony,  because  circumstances  would  require  to  be  sifted, 
weighed  and  examined  with  scrupulous  and  scrutinizing  care— efforts 
of  which  the  judicial  mind  of  the  times  was  utterly  incapable.  The 
indefiaite,  the  to-be-ascertained,  was  ever  excluded,  ao  far  as  could  be; 
and  this  system  of  discarding  the  functions  of  discretion  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  elements  of  probability  and  uncertainty,  was  carried 
so  &r  as  to  have  the  value  of  each  man's  oath,  and  the  amount  he 
oould  claim  as  plaintiff,  or  lose  as  defendant,  fixed  at  some  positive 
and  unvarying  standard,  according  to  his  stcUua  in  the  government. 
Peoples,  as  individuals,  learn  to  count  before  they  learn  to  compare; 
the  faculty  of  calculation  precedes  the  faculty  of  judging;  and  it  was 
far  easier  to  ascertain  the  worth  of  the  testimony  of  a  eoerk  or  a  noble 
by  affixing  to  it  some  definite  and  unchanging  merit,  than  to  de- 
termine it  by  their  characters,  their  means  of  knowing,  powers  of 
observation,  and  manner  of  testifying. 

The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  these  methods,  however,  was  two- 
fold :  A  strong  belief  in  the  special  interpositions  of  God;  and  a  small 
capability  of  judging.  The  ordeal  of  water  or  iron,  and  later,  the 
wager  of  battle,  were  direct  appeals  to  the  protecting  care  and  active 
interest  of  Divine  power;  and  so  the  same  firm  belief  in  Divine  inter- 
position, in  the  most  ordinary  and  trivial  affairs  of  men,  made  possi- 
ble the  rule  of  compurgation.  If  heaven  could  shield  the  accused 
when  he  plunged  his  arm  into  boiling  water,  or  carried  hot  iron  in 
his  naked  hand,  so  it  would  punish,  in  some  open  and  apparent  way, 
those  who  falsely  testified  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  The  decision  of 
causes  was  not  to  be  effected  by  nice  calculations  as  to  the  weight,  or 
directness,  or  probability  of  the  testimony;  but  the  duty  of  the  judge 
was  more  to  see  the  prescribed  form8  of  the  trial  complied  with,  than 
to  render  a  decision  or  expound  a  law.  The  decision  was  bound  up 
in  the  result  of  the  experiment.  God  was  present  and  pronounced 
upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  by  his  own  direct  interference  and  edict; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  arrogant  sacrilege  that  the  reason  of  man 
should  even  attempt  to  mould  the  decrees  of  an  investigation  that  Prov- 
idence so  delighted  to  watch  over  and  direct.  True,  the  argument 
defeated  itself,  for  if  Deity  so  directly  judged  a  cause,  it  was  a  labor, 
both  of  supererogation  and  profanation,  for  man  thus  to  interfere  or 
VOL.  n — Ko.  II — 6. 
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to  assist,  by  the  establishment  of  tribunals  or  the  execation  of  sen-  | 
tenoes,  in  matters  so  peculiarly  withiu  the  provinoe  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Jehovah.  But  the  men  of  those  days  were  little  in 
the  habit  of  pushing  logic  to  extremes.  Thus  we  discover  that  the  j 
too  strong  belief  in  what  are  termed  fpeciai  providences  has  ever  had 
the  tendency  to  retard  the  progress  of  man  in  the  free  and  correct 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  has  long  delayed  in  the  departments  of 
Jurisprudence,  as  in  those  of  politics,  of  morals,  and  of  social  arrange* 
ments,  that  reliance  upon  reoMU  and  law  from  which  alone  can  be 
drawn  the  facts  and  generalizations  requisite  for  the  construction  of 
sciences  and  the  highest  development  of  ideas. 

After  the  belief  in  special  providences  had  grown  weaker,  and  the 
rules  of  law  had  begun  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  employment 
of  a  certain  degree  of  reason  and  discretion  in  the  decision  of  causes, 
it  is  found  that  the  belief  in  the  integrity  «f  those  who  were  theolog- 
ically competent  and  credible  as  witnesses,  began  also  to  be  less 
.^toug  than  during  the  times  of  compurgation.^  Then  came  suffi- 
cient light  to  show  men  how  absurd  it  was  to  seek  for  truth  in  the 
<  observance  of  mere  forms  and  ceremonies,  rather  than  in  the  exerdse  a 
•of  the  judgment  upon  many  facts  and  circumstances;  and,  as  is  com-  I 
mon,  it  was  sought  to  rectify  this  abuse  by  introducing  other  forms 
.to  take  the  places  of  those  that  were  discarded.  When  the  Compur- 
gators, who  had  been  both  witnesses  and  jury,  lost  that  dual  charac- 
iter,  and  were  constituted  a  jury  to  hear  testimony  from  others,  and 
then  to  decide,  the  judges  began  to  establish  rules  defining  legal  evi- 
dence, and  for  the  exclusion  of  certain  persons  from  giving  evidence.' 
The  subsequent  increase  of  knowledge,  and  larger  acquaintance  with 
the  Roman  law,  induced  a  further  restriction,  and  also  the  modified 
adoption  of  the  civil  law  rules  as  to  who  were  deemed  interested  par- 
ties in  an  action  at  law.  Still  later,  and  from  causes  unique  and 
extraordinary  in  themselves,  followed  the  rule  of  exclusion  by  reason 
of  a  defect  of  religious  principle;  and  yet  later  came  their  relaxation 
— ^the  process  of  disintegration — and  now  the  tendency  is  to  arrive  at 
verdicts  or  results  in  all  legal  trials  by  a  large  generalization  of  com- 
plicated facts,  l^  a  careful  and  analytical  consideration  of  various 
kinds  of  evidence,  and  thus  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  discrimination 
and  comparison.  By  reason  of  this  relaxation,  a  larger  class  of  &cts, 
circumstances,  incidents  and  specialties  is,  and  ought  to  be,  submitted 
to  the  triers  of  causes,  than  was  permitted  under  the  old  system,  and 
in  proportion  as  general  education  and  mental  acumen  increase,  will 

» Pomeroj's  Mun.  Law,  }  124.  *I(nd,  1 236. 
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this  method  of  trial  be  enlarged  and  perfected.  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence, even  in  criminal  cases,  is  of  comparatively  modern  application, 
and  it  has  yet  to  be  as  liberally  introduced  into  both  criminal  and 
dvil  trials,  as  it  should.  So,  also,  are  the  rules  in  both  these  branches 
of  the  law — when  relating  to  direct  evidence,  and  evidence  applicable 
to  the  iMi4€ — entirely  too  narrow  and  restrictive;  and  it  shall  be 
among  the  achievements  of  the  more  scientific  legislation  of  the  future 
entirely  to  do  away  with  many  of  them. 

In  conjecturing  the  time  when  the  third  rule  of  exclusion  took  its 
origin,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  after  the  com- 
plete subjection  of  temporal  affairs  to  the  spiritual  powers  had  in 
some  measure  re-acted,  and  that  it  came  into  existence*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  to  quell  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  skepticism  which 
was  so  long,  so  bitterly,  and  so  successfully  persecuted  and  crippled 
by  the  clergy.  It  must  have  been  adopted  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy, 
and  as  a  measure  of  enforcing  conformity  and  precluding  change. 
The  love  of  tradition  and  precedent  is  now  far  too  strong  for  the 
highest  interests  of  society,  but  until  the  seventeenth  century,  to  think 
or  act  other  than  in  accordance  with  the  sanctified  modes  of  the  past, 
\?as  always  considered  improper,  and  quite  oflen  blasphemous  and 
criminal.  Not  only  the  regulations  of  the  church,  but  the  laws  of 
the  country,  were  designed  to  check  the  progress  of  the  intellect  and 
to  punish  departures  from  ancient  formularies  and  beliefs.  The  rulers 
and  lawmakers  were  all  concerned  to  keep  public  opinion  where  it 
had  so  long  languished ;  and  the  laws  of  Church  and  State  were 
instituted  and  united  to  repress  the  movements  and  chill  the  ardor  of 
the  mind. 

The  application  and  enforcement  of  the  rule  required  that  the  party 
offered  as  a  witness  should  be  questioned,  before  the  admission  of  any 
oath,  as  to  his  religious  opinions,  and  if  found  deficient,  rejected. 
One  was  trusted  to  tell,  without  oath,  such  facta  as  would  enable  the 
judge  to  decide  if  he  was  likely  to  speak  truth  when  sworn.  He  was 
assumed  to  speak  the  truth  without  a  sanction,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  determined  if  he  would  speak  the  truth  with  one.  His  veracity, 
without  oath,  was  thus  relied  upon,  and  considered  to  be  a  convincing 
reason  why  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  if  an  oath  were  administered. 
Often^no  doubt,  one  who  from  motives  of  prudence  or  a  lack  of  prin- 
ciple, acknowledged  himself  a  believer,  when  he  really  was  not,  was 
allowed  to  give  evidence;  but  one  whose  very  honesty  would  not 
permit  that  a  false  statement  should  be  uttered  as  to  his  speculative 
beliefe,  was  rejected  as  unworthy  of  confidence.    To  an  unprincipled 
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or  a  prejudiced  witness,  a  premium  was  offered  to  follow  np  a  &ts« 
statement  with  a  false  oalh;  while  to  a  person  of  extreme  probity, 
though  of  unorthodox  opinions,  all  avenues  were  closed  against  him 
to  justify  himself,  or  to  advance  the  cause  of  justice. 

To  make  more  apparent  the  bygone  close  connection  of  religious 
and  political  intolerance,  or  rathei*  the  connection  of  religious  intol- 
erance with  what  ought  to  have  been  purely  political  concerns,  it  may 
not  be  unprofitable  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  change  that  came  over 
the  laws  of  England  in  the  I7th  century.  Not  until  after  King 
James  ascended  the  throne  in  1603,  was  that  change  perceptible  by 
'vVhich  politics  became  merged  into  theology.*  Or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  not  until  then  were  certain  matters  anterior  to  that  time 
ever  considered  as  offenses  against  spiritual  authorities,  severed,  sep- 
arated from  religious,  and  merged  into  the  domain  of  political 
offenses.  For  the  tirst  time  many  acts  that  had  been  looked  upon  as 
only  crimes  against  church  began  to  be  regarded  as  crimes  agaiast 
the  secular  authorities.  Before  this,  witchcraft,  heresy  and  such 
offenses  had  been  looked  upon  as  solely  spiritual,  to  be  tried  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  visited  with  such  disabilities  and  penalties  as 
these  courts  saw  proper  to  inflict.  At  that  time  the  spirit  of 
rationalism  was  far  too  weak  to  abolish  these  offenses  altogether,  but 
it  was  strong  enough  for  them  to  be  regarded  as  offenses  against 
social  rather  than  spiritual  interests.  And  the  inquiry  into  and  pun- 
i.^hment  of  them  as  crimes  against  the  State,  the  recognition  of  the 
idea  that  they  affected  man  as  a  citizen  rather  than  as  a  creature, 
were  but  the  necessary  steps  to  that  higher  skepticism  which  has 
altogether  discarded  them  from  among  the  penal  laws. 

Not  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  was  the  separation  of 
religion  and  politics  fully  effected;  and  when  it  did  occur,  the  clergy 
were  left  with  small  power  as  to  the  number  or  degree  of  the  offenses 
reserved  for  their  punishment.  Thus  were  they  deprived  of  their 
rights  over  the  subject  except  in  cases  touching  the  domestic  relations, 
in  matters  connected  with  the  church  establishment,  and  in  testa* 
mentary  causes.  In  none  of  these  were  the  liberty  and  life  of  a  per- 
son subjected  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  their  decrees  could  only  be 
inforced  by  excommunication.^  The  same  advance  in  knowledge  that 
served  to  place  the  punishment  of  certain  offenses  within  the  pro- 
vince of  politics  rather  than  religion,  served  also  to  induce  men  to 
look  upon  perjury  as  more  an  infraction  of  social  than  spiritual  duty; 
and  served,  furthermore,  to  the  weakening  of  all  legal  rules  that 

^Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  p.  232.    '2  Blackstone's  Com.,  ch.  7,  p.  87. 
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were  the  outgrowth  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  As  a  new  standard 
of  morality  was  put  up^  the  old  rules  concerning  moral  competency 
were  put  down. 

For  hundreds  of  years  before  this  time  the  principal  offices  and 
honors  had  been  bestowed  almost  exclusively  upon  the  priesthood^ 
and  they  were  for  a  long  period  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
classes4n  England  and  in  Europe.V  Judges,  councillors,  officers  of 
finance  and  commanders  of  armies  were  chosen'from  the  clergy;  and 
during  the  important  age  when  the  common  Jaw  was  receiving  its 
most  enduring  impress,  it  was  administered  and  exix)unded  by  men 
who  were  deeply  imbued  both  with  religious  principle  and  fanaticism. 
Consequently  it  becomes  a  source  of  small  wonder  that  a  defect  of 
religious  belief  should  have  formed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
competency  of  one  offered  as  a  witness. 

After  the  separation  of  politics  and  religion  the  high  places  of  the 
land  began  to  fall  away  from  the  ecclesiastics;  the  judicature  of  the 
realm  began  to  be  formed  and  administered  by  lawyers  rather  than 
priests;  and  thus  was  lain  the  foundation  for  the  entire  secularization 
of  the  law,  and  the  means  of  effecting  those  rational  and  humane 
regulations,  both  private  and  international,  that  have  so  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  welfare  and  "enlightenment  of  all  nations.  But,  before 
the  growth  of  politics,  as  apart  from  religion  was  possible.it  was 
requisite  that  some  standard  should  be  formed  and  set  up  among 
men,  regarding  justice  and  duty,  other  than  entire  belief  in  and  sub- 
mission to  spiritual  authorities.  It  is  in  the  order  of  events  that  the 
severance  of  morals  and  theology  should  precede  that  of  politics  and 
theology;  for  when  there  was  no  standard  for  human  conduct,  except 
that  builded  by  the  teachers  of  dogmatic  belief,  there  could  be  no 
received  theories  and  speculations  concerning  the  natural  and  inher- 
ent rights  of  individuals  and  citizens.  Such,  too,  was  really  the  case, 
for  the  separation  of  morals  from  theology  was  effected  at  least  half 
a  century  earlier  than  the  separation  of  theology  and  politics.' 

Already  has  been  remarked  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  modern  times,  wherein  the  legislators  are  commonly  far 
behind  the  true  thinkers  and  reformers  of  society.  And  a  consider- 
ation of  those  imperfections  in  the  law,  which  have  to  some  extent 
been  remedied — such  as  modifications  in  the  marriage  relations,  and 
in  evidence — ^as  well  as  those  abuses  that  yet  remain  to  be  rectified — 
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such  as  the  usury  laws*  aud  jury  trial  in  civil  causes — ^will  most 
strongly  impress  this  singular  fact. 

The  lextreme  reluctance  with  which  law-makers  have  approached 
and  adopted  these  changes  is  altogether  notorious^  although  a  few 
eminent  men  and  learned  judges  have  long  since  pointed  out  the  im- 
policy and  uselessness  of  these  effete  regulations.  A  striking  pecu- 
liarity connected  with  the  dis-establishment  of  the  old  rules  of  law 
in  this  country  is  that  the  changes  have  almost  uniformly  commenced 
in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  where  the  hold  of  custom  and 
authority  was  weakest^  and  where  the  makers  and  judges  of  the  law 
were  for  the  most  part  young  and  enterprising  men,  whose  education 
had  not  been  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

Having  selected  those  rules  of  evidence  that  have  undergone  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  near  past,  the  endeavor  has  been  to  show  that  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  earlier  Britons,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans 
contained  neither  of  these  restrictive  regulations;  but  that  they  were 
grafted  upon  the  law  after  the  introduction  of  the  civil  law  into  Eng- 
land, the  attainment  of  almost  unlimited  control  by  the  clergy,  and 
after  was  commenced  the  system  of  judicial  legislation  for  which 
English  Judges  have  been  so  noted.  Further,  that  the  Judges  who 
originated  aud  established  these  rules  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
religious  dogmatism  of  mediaeval  times,  and  that,  in  their  eyes,  fiiith 
in  human  testimony  was  greatly  diminished  or  increased  as  the  wit- 
ness dissented  from  or  believed  in  the  religion  of  the  age.  That  a 
too  great  reference  to  spiritual  sanctions  induced,  in  the  law-makers, 
a  corresponding  neglect- of  the  temporal  and  legal  punishments  of 
perjury;  and  these  considerations,  conjoined  with  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  civil  law  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  those  restrictive  rules.  That  the  methods  derived  from 
the  Saxons  of  reducing  all  things  to  an  assumed  certainty,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  forms,  and  so  leaving  little  to  the  judgment  or 
discretion  of  the  triers  of  causes,  was  in  no  small  degree  conducive  to 
the  fixing  of  these  rules.  That  the  fundamental  legal  error  of  the 
middle  ages  was  the  attempt  to  form  and  maintain  belief  and  opinion 
by  law;  when  laws  themselves  should  only  be  established  by  patient, 
tolerant  and  scientific  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  mind  and  matter. 
And,  lastly,  that  with  the  severance  of  morals,  politics  and  religion, 
jurisprudence  assumed  a  novel  phase;  and  instead  of  its  rules  being 

^During  the  la8t|moiith  of  1871,  it  was  gravely  urged  in  the  L^ifllstDre  of  Geor- 
gia that  the  usury  laws  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  because  the  Jinn  were  oomioanded 
not  to  lend  money  at  interest  I 
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modeled  after  certain  preoonoeived  aud  assumedly  unalterable  condi- 
tions of  life  and  destiny,  they  began  to  ooDform  to  the  new  develop- 
ments of  society^  the  real  character  and  needs  of  man,  and  to  the 
unchanging  truths  of  moral  and  physical  being. 

The  ramifications  of  the  questions  thus  adverted  to  would  lead  to 
many  of  the  most  interesting  and  profound  inquiries  concerning  evi- 
dence and  the  process  of  the  deveiopment  of  its  rules;  but  tlie  limits 
of  an  article  of  this  nature  render  it  expedient  that  we  should  bring 
to  a  close  an  investigation  that  has  enabled  us  to  indicate,  rather 
than  adequately  to  examine,  even  so  small  a  portion  of  those  large 
and  useful  truths.  It  may  be  p^nnissible,  however,  to  remark  before 
ending  this  incomplete  portrayal,  that  the  most  sensible  and  philo- 
sophic rules  which  can  guide  an  enlightened  court  of  justice  in  the 
trial  of  causes  should  be  almost  precisely  those  that  a  wise,  practical 
and  educated  man  would  adopt  in  the  investigation  of  a  question,  at 
the  real  truth  of  which  he  had  earnestly  undertaken  to  arrive.  In 
jurisprudence,  it  remains  for  a  higher  appreciation  and  more  accurate 
development  of  the  science  of  circumstances  to  mete  out  impartial 
aud  complete  justice;  as  in  society  it  remains  for  a  better  ivnderstand- 
ing  of  and  greater  regard  for  the  equities  of  individuals  to  insure 
the  right  use  of  such  portion  of  times  as  nature  has  here  allotted  to 
each  of  us,  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labor 
and  participation  in  the  pleasant  things  and  places  that  are  spread 
along  the  pathway  of  this  mysterious  pilgrimage. 

HeNBY  B.  ToMPKINfiU 
S&Taimah,  Ga. 
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PRESENTMENT  FOR  PAYMENT 


Section  1.  By  Whom  Pretentment  Made.       SEonoN  HI.  Time  of  Pr€aerU$imL 
Section  IL  2b  WJum  Presentment  Made,      Section  IV.  Flaee  of  PresenlmenL 

Section  V.  Mode  of  Preaentm&U, 


§  1.  The  engagement  entered  into  by  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  and 
the  maker  of  a  note  is,  that  it  shall  be  paid  at  its  maturity — ^that  is, 
on  the  day  that  it  falls  due,  and  at  the  place  specified  for  payment,  if 
any  place  be  designated — upon  its  presentment.  This  engagement  is 
absolute,  but  that  of  the  drawer  of  a  bill  and  the  indorser  of  a  bill 
or  note  is  conditional,  and  contingent  upon  the  due  presentment  at 
maturity,  and  notice  in  case  it  is  not  paid.  The  maker  and  acceptor 
are  bound  although  the  bill  or  note  be  not  presented  on  the  day  it 
falls  due;  but  the  drawer  and  indorsers  are  discharged  if  such  pre- 
sentment be  not  made,  unless  some  sufficient  cause  excuses  the  holder 
for  failure  to  perform  that  duty.^  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  ascer^ 
tain  how  the  presentment  should  be  provided  for  by  the  holder  of  the 
bill  or  note,  lest  by  failure  to  observe  the  necessary  precautions,  the 
drawer  and  indorsers  may  be  discharged,  and  the  solvency  of  his  debt 
destroyed  or  impaired.    We  shall  consider,  therefore,  in  order: 

(1)  The  person  by  whom  the  bill  or  note  should  be  presented. 

(2)  The  person  to  whom  the  bill  or  note  should  be  presented. 

(3)  The  time  of  presentment. 

(4)  The  place  of  presentment. 

(5)  The  mode  of  presentment. 

The  time  of  presentment  will  be  more  fully  discussed  hereafter^  in 
a  separate  article  on  "Days  of  Grace,"  which  will  also  embody  the 
principles  by  which  time  is  computed.  And  excuses  for  failure  to 
make  due  presentment  will  also  be  set  forth  under  a  separate  head. 


1  Chitty  on  BiUs,  (18  Am.  ed.);  Story  on  Notes,  J  201;   Bayly  on  Bills,  ch.  7,  ace  1; 
Magrader  w.  Bank  of  Washington,  3  Peters,  92. 
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SECTION    I. 

By  Whom  Presentment  foe  Payment  Must  be  Made. 

§  2.  Any  bona  fde  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  or  any  one 
lawfully  in  possession  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  payment,  may 
present  it  for  payment  at  maturity.*  A  notary  public,  or  any  agent 
duly  authorized,  may  make  presentment  of  the  instrument  for  pay- 
ment; and  it  is  well  settled  that  his  authority  need  not  be  in  writing.^ 

§  3.  Possession  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  and  indeed  of  any  in- 
strument, for  the  payment  of  money,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  evidence 
of  the  right  of  the  party  holding  it  to  demand  payment;  even  though 
it  be  payable  to  another,  and  is  without  his  indorsement.  The  in- 
dorsement would  be  necessary  to  make  the  instrument  negotiable,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  payment.  Not  intending  to 
part  with  the  title,  the  payee  may  intrust  the  paper  without  indorse- 
ment to  an  agent  to  collect.  A  delivery  to  the  agent  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  vest  him  with  authority  to  collect;  and  the  delivery  of 
it  to  the  maker  all  that  is  necessary  to  evidence  its  payment.  There- 
fore, if  the  maker  pay  a  note  presented  by  a  i)arty  who  claims  to  be 
the  agent  of  the  payee,  but  not  having  an  indorsement,  he  will  not 
be  further  bound  to  the  payee  if  it  turn  out  that  such  representation 
was  false  and  fraudulent.^  And  if  the  payee  has  indorsed  it,  he  may 
present  it,  as  it  will  be  considered  that  he  holds  as  agent,  if  not  own- 
er.* Mr.  Chitty  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying,  that  any  person  who 
happens,  whether  by  accident  or  otherwise,  (as  by  the  failure  of  an 
agent,)  to  be  the  holder  at  the  time  the  bill  or  note  becomes  due,  and 
although  he  has  no  right  to  require  payment  for  his  own  benefit,  may 
and  ought  to  demand  payment,  and  give  notice  of  the  non-payment^ 
so  as  to  prevent  loss.* 

1  Leftly  US.  Mills,  4  T.  B.,  170;  Bachellor  i».  Priest,  12  Pick.,  399;  Sussex  Bank  i». 
Baldwio,  2  Harrison,  4S7. 

'Seaver  vs.  Lincoln,  21  Pick.,  267;  in  which  case  presentment  was  made  by  a  sher- 
iff; Shed  n.  Brett,  1  Pick.,  40;  Hartford  Bank  fis.  Barrj,  17  ^lass.,  94;  Freeman  m, 
Boynton,  7  Mass.,  4S3;  Sussex  Bank  vs.  Baldwin,  2  Harrison,  487;  Hartford  Bank  m. 
Stedman,  3  Conn.,  489;  Bank  of  Utica  rs.  Smith,  18  Johns.,  230;  Williams  w.  Mat- 
thews, 18  Cowen,  252. 

•Doubleday  w.  Kress,  60  Barbour,  181;  Cole  m,  Jessup,  10  N.  Y.,  96;  Cone  w. 
Brown,  15  Rich  (S.  C),  262.  But  see  Van  Eman  t».  Stanohfield,  13  Minnesota,  75, 
where  possession  of  an  overdue  note  taken,  when  overdue,  was  held  insufficient  evi- 
dence of  ownership. 

*  Bachellor  w.  Priest,  12  Pick.,  399;  Story  on  Notes,  i  246. 

H}hitty  on  Bills,  (13th  Am.  ed.)  top  p.  410—365;  also  see  top  445—394.  See  also 
Story  on  Notes,  I  246. 
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§  4.  Whether  or  Dot  an  indorser  of  a  bill  or  note  which  has  upon 
it  a  subsequent  special  indorsement,  and  no  prior  indorsement  in 
blank  is  shown  by  mere  possession  of  the  paper  to  be  entitled  to  de- 
mand payment,  has  been  much  questioned.  There  are  a  number  of 
cases  which  hold  that  such  an  indoreer  cannot  demand  payment  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  seem  from  the  face  of  the  paper  itself  that 
he  had  parted  with  his  title;  and  that  a  receipt  from  the  last  indorsee^ 
or  a  re-indorsement  to  him  would  be  necessary  to  re-establish  it 
This  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  an  early  case  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States/  and  some  of  the  State  tribunals  have  taken  the 
same  view;*  but  in  a  more  recent  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  expressed  the  opposite  opinion,  which  seems  to  us  the 
correct  one.^  Some  of  the  cases  hold  that  possession  of  the  bill  by  a 
prior  indorser  is  sufficient  where  the  subsequent  indorsements  are  can- 
celled;^ but  the  better  view  seems  to  be,  and  it  is  sustained  by  most 
respectable  authority,  that  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  subsequent 
indorsements  remain  uncancelled.^  The  party  may  not  be  still  the 
proprietor  in  interest  of  the  instrument,  but  he  may  be  SLgent  of  the 
proprietor.  His  possession  of  it  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  right  to 
demand  payment.  Its  delivery  is  a  receipt  to  the  payor,  and  it  can 
not  matter  to  him  whether  he  has  paid  it  to  the  principal  or  hLs 
agent.* 

§  5.  It  is  intimated  by  Story  that  a  difierent  rule  might  apply 
where  the  note  was  not  originally  negotiable  to  order,  or  if  n^otiable, 
had  been  indorsed  restrictively  to  a  particular  person  only;  and 
where,  of  course,  in  either  case,  the  holder  in  possession  is  not  the 
payee,  or  the  special  indorsee  thereof.     Under  such  ciroumstanoes,  he 

>  Welch  tw.  Lindo,  7  CraDch,  S.  0.,  159. 

'ThompBon  t».  Flower;  13  Mart.  La.,  301,  where  it  waB  held  that  the  la«t  indorse- 
ment being  cancelled  waa  insafficient;  see  also  Sprigg  v«.  Ounj,  19  J6.,  253.  In  De- 
here  rs.  Harriott,  1  Show.,  163,  it  was  held,  that  a  bill  payable  to  A.,  and  indorsed  by 
him  to  B.,  and  by  B.  to  C,  might  be  sued  on  by  B. — it  appearing,  however,  that  C. 
had  no  interest.  And  in  Mendez  w.  Carreroon,  1  Lord  Baymond,  742,  the  prior  in- 
dorser Boing  the  acceptor,  was  non-suited,  it  appearing  that  he  had  been  sued  by  a 
subsequent  indorser,  and  not  appearing  that  he  had  paid  the  bilL 

■Dugan  «B.  United  States,  3  Wheat.,  172  (1818). 

*  Bank  of  Utica  w.  Smith,  18  Johns.,  230;  Bowie  ts.  Duvall,  1  Gill  &  J.,  175;  Cha- 
tauque  Co.  Bank  vs.  Davis,  21  Wend.,  584;  Dollfus  vs.  Trosch,  1  Denio,  367;  Briokley 
t«.  Going,  Breese,  288;  Kyle  vs,  Thompson,  2  Scammon,  432. 

<^Dugan  t».  United  States,  3  Wheat.,  172;  Lonsdale  rs.  Brown,  3  Waah.  C.  C.,4M; 
Ficquet  vs.  Curtis,  1  Sumner^  478;  Norris  vs.  Badger,  6  Cowen,  449. 

«  Bachellor  vs.  Priest,  12  Pick.,  399;  Bank  U.  S.  w.  U.  S.,  2  Howard,  711;  Jones  n. 
Fort,  9  B.  4&  C,  764;  Mens  vs.  Kaiser,  20  La.  An.,  377. 
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considers  the  mere  produciioa  of  the  note  is  not  ordinarily  deemed  a 
sufficient  title  or  authority  to  demand  payment^  This  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Chitty,  or  the  ratio  decidendi  of  cases 
already  quoted;  for  while  iitie  to  the  instrument  can  not  pass  without 
the  indorsemcDt,  the  possession  may  still  be  evidence  of  agency  to 
demand  payment. 

§  6.  If  the  holder  die  before  the  time  for  presentment  for  payment, 
it  must  be  made  by  his  personal  representative.'  If  there  be  no  per- 
sonal representative  at  the  time,  presentment  and  demand  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  his  appointment  will  be  sufficient  to  charge  sub- 
sequent parties,  although  presentment  and  demand  were  not  made  at 
maturity.* 

If  the  holder's  estate  has  passed  to  an  assignee  in  bankruptcy,  the 
assignee  should  make  presentment,  or  some  person  authorized  by 
him.^ 

If  the  holder  is  a  feme  sole,  and  she  has  become  a  married  woman 
at  maturity,  the  presentment  should  be  made  by  hex  husband ;  and  a 
presentment  by  her,  without  his  consent  or  authority,  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  charge  the  maker,  or  validate  a  payment.  If  the  note  be- 
longed to  a  partnership,  and  one  member  be  dead  at  maturity,  pre- 
sentment should  be  made  by  the  survivor. 

Whether  or  not  Demand  of  Payment  of  a  Foreign  Bill  by  a  Notary's 

Clerk,  is  sufficient  as  ground  of  protest. 

§  7.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  any  person, 
whether  he  be  a  notary  or  not,  having  a  bill  or  note  in  possession, 
and  whether  the  bill  be  foreign  or  inland,  may  demand  payment  and 
receive  the  amount  due ;  and  that  a  payment  to  such  person  by  the 
drawee  will  discharge  his  obligation. 

But  in  respect  to  foreign  bills  which  are  dishonored  by  refusal  of 
acceptance  ojr  payment,  the  liability  of  the  drawer  and  indorsers  can 
only  be  preserved  by  a  protest  and  notice — notice  aJone  being  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  inland  bills.  And  the  custom  is,  when  a  foreign 
bill  is  dishonored,  to  cause  it  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  notary 
public,  and  again  presented  on  the  same  day,  if  indeed  it  were  not 
presented  by  a  notary  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  be  protested  by 
him  for  non-acceptance  or  payment,  as  the  case  may  be.*  The  ques- 
tion has  been  much  debated  whether  or  not  a  presentment  by  a  No- 

>  Story  on  Not€a»  }  247.      >  1  Pareons'  N.  &  B.,  360;  Stoiy  on  Prom.  Notes,  i  249. 
'White  V9,  Skxldsrd,  11  Gray,  528.  « 1  Paraons'  N.  &  B.,  360. 

*Brookfl  Notary,  3d  ed.,  71  (1867). 
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clerk  will  suffice  as  the  fouodation  of  such  protest,  and  th 
ities  are  at  war  upon  it. 

ie/My  V8.  JUilU,^  BuUer,  J.,  said:  "I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  wb 
ir  demand,  for  it  was  only  made  by  the  banker's  clerk.  Tb 
i  of  a  foreign  bill  must  be  made  by  a  Notary  Public,  becaus 
public  officer."  This  dietum  led  Mr.  Chitty  in  an  early  edi 
bis  work  to  give  apparent  approval  of  the  doctrine  that  th 
in  person  must  make  the  demand.  A  correspondence  the 
between  him  and  the  Notaries  of  London,  the  latter  insistin 
nly  that  by  mercantile  usage  such  presentment  is  regular,  (b 
ry's  clerk,)  and  is  almost  invariably  adopted,  but  that  as  fa 
i  the  memory  of  the  oldest  Notary  here  can  extend,  it  has  al 
een  the  custom  so  to  present  them."  And  farther,  that  core 
[  business  must  instantly  come  to  a  stand  if  a  different  rul 
ed;  because  it  would  be  just  as  impossible  for  all  the  bills  i 
mntry  to  be  presented  in  person  by  notaries  as  by  bankers. 
<\y,  Mr.  Chitty  insisted,  after  careful  oonai deration,  that  " 
sir,  that  strictly  the  notary  himself  must  in  all  cases  make  d( 
)f  payment  before  he  protests;"*  though  he  observes  elsewhei 
work,  that  "the  number  of  bills  requiring  presentment  is  frt 
Y  so  great  as  to  render  a  presentment  by  the  notary  himsp 
ible;  and  the  constant  practice  is  for  the  clerk  to  make  tl 
tment."'  And  in  a  recent  edition,  it  is  said  in  a  note  by  tt 
1  editor,  that  the  practice  to  allow  the  notary's  clerk  to  mat 
mand,  "is  amply  justified  by  the  law  of  principal  and  agen 
at  questioned  in  any  case  which  has  occurred  before  tl 
of  England.'"  Professor  Parsons  quotes  this  language  wit 
ig  approbation,"  and  there  ure  considerations  which  go  far  I 
hat  at  common  law  demand  by  the  notary's  clerk  is  sufficien 
>tland  it  is  considered  sufficient.^  Sufficiency  of  such  deman< 
been  said,  is  implied  from  a  case  in  the  Common  Pleas,'  but 
that  in  that  case  the  bill  was  not  foreign. 
I  in  another  English  case,*  reported  more  fully  in  Chitty  c 
than  by  the  reporters,  and  cited  in  New  York,'*  it  would  seei 

no  R.,  170  (ITQl).  ■  Chitt;  on  Bills,  (13th  Am.  ed.)  490  top  p.  519. 

ty  on  Bills,  (13llt  Am.  ed.)  333  lop  p.  374. 

tj  on  BillR,  (10th  Eng.  ed.)  355,  note  4. 

inooa'  S.  «  B.,3«0.  'Thomson  on  Billx,  (Wilnon'*  ed.)  311. 

e  n.  Dicu,  1  Bingham,  N.  C,  649  (IS35);  Mse  1  Faiami'  K.  A  B.,  641. 

dewall  t^  Tyrrell,  1  Mood  A  Halk,  87,  (22  E.  C.  L.  R.)  268. 

tj  on  BilU,  (8th  Lon,  ed.)  p.  496,  note— 13lh  Am.  ed.,  top  p.  519,  not«, 

>nd*gs  Coantj  Bank  m.  Bale*,  8  Hill,  57, 
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thut  BuIIer,  J's  dictum  is  considered  the  law  of  the  realm.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  notary's  clerk  presented  a  foreign  bill,  drawn  in  Ja- 
maica on  London,  and  afterwards  drew  up  the  certificate  of  protest, 
which  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Notary  himaelff  in  due  form.  It 
is  stated  in  Chitty,  though  not  by  the  reporters,  that  Lord  Tender- 
den,  C.  J.,  said  it  was  a  void  protest — that  it  was  a  false  certificate — 
that  the  Notary  had  signed  a  paper  stating  ^'I  presented  and  de- 
manded,'' when  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  only  his  clerk  had  pre- 
sented the  bill,  and  he  himself  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Staie  of  the  AutliorUies  in  the  United  SUUes. 

§  8.  If  it  were  a  question  of  original  impression  we  should  strong- 
ly favor  the  admissibility  of  demand  by  a  notary's  clerk;  and  upon 
principle  we  can  not  perceive  any  sufficient  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  allowed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  custom  is  almost  univer- 
sal for  the  demand  to  be  made  by  the  clerk,  and  whenever  such  cus- 
tom is  proved  as  existing  in  a  particular  place,  it  is  recognized  as 
controlling.  When  the  demand  is  made  by  the  clerk  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  notary  is  nevertheless  as  binding  as  the  clerk  is  merely 
his  agent;  and  every  consideration  of  convenience  would  seem  to 
sustain  the  practice. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  courts  have,  almost  without  dissent, 
held  that  ai  common  law  it  is  necessary  that  the  notary  himself  should 
make  the  demand  of  a  foreign  bill;  and  that  in  order  to  establish 
the  sufficiency  of  a  demand  by  his  clerk  a  general  custom,  or  a  statu- 
tory enactment,  authorizing  such  practice,  must  be  proved.^ 

In  a  recent  case  decided  in  Missouri'  in  an  action  upon  a  foreign 
bill  drawn  in  St.  Louis  on  New  York,  and  in  its  sequel  decided  in 
New  York'  in  an  action  against  the  notary  for  negligence  in  not  pro- 
testing it  duly,  the  necessity  of  demand  by  the  notary  in  person  was 
illustrated  in  the  most  positive  form. 

In  the  first  case  {Commercial  Bank  vs.  Barhdale,)  it  appeared  that 
the  bill  was  protested  in  New  York  City  on  the  5th  of  January, 

>  Sacrider  v$.  Brown,  3  McLean,  481,  (1844);  Ocean  National  Bank  vs,  Williams, 
102  Maa»,  143;  Cribbe  vs,  Adams,  13  Gray,  597;  Chenoweth  i».  Chamberlain,  6  B. 
Monroe,  60,  (1^45);  Bank  of  Kentucky  vs,  Garey,  6  B.  Monroe,  629,  (1846); 
McClane  vs.  Fitch,  4  B.  Monroe,  600,  (1844);  Garter  vs.  Brown,  7  Humph.,  548; 
Commeidal  Bank  vs,  Barksdale,  36  Misso.,  563,  (1865);  Wittenberger  vs,  Spalding, 
33  Mi»o.,  421;  Commercial  Bank  vs,  Vamum,  American  Law  Begister,  July,  1872; 
I^ocke  vs,  Huling,  24  Texas,  311. 

'Commercial  Bank  vs.  Barksdale,  36  Mo.,  563,  (1865). 

>  Commercial  Bank  i«.  Vamum  Law  Begister,  July,  1872. 
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1861;  that  payment  was  demanded  by  Turney,  a  notary;  that  the 
protest  was  made  out  by  Varnum,  also  a  notary,  who  was  a  copart- 
ner with  Tnmey  in  the  notarial  business.  Holmes,  J.,  delivering  the 
opinion,  said:  ''It  is  well  established  that  the  presentment  and 
demand  must  be  made  by  the  same  notary  who  protests  the 
bill;  it  can  not  be  done  by  a  clerk,  or  by  any  other  person  as 
his  agent,  though  he  be  also  a  notary.  The  protest  is  to  be  evidence 
of  the  facts  stated  in  it,  of  which  the  notary  is  supposed  to  have  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  credit  is  given  to  his  official  statements  by  the 
commercial  world  on  the  faith  of  his  public  and  official  character."^ 

In  court,  the  instrument  speaks  as  a  witness.  Such  statements 
made  merely  upon  the  information  of  another  person  would  amonnt 
to  hearsay  only,  if  the  notary  were  himself  upon  the  stand  as  a 
witness. 

§  9.  In  the  case  in  New  York,  the  Commercial  Bank  sued  the 
notary,  Varnum,  into  whose  hands  the  bill  was  placed  for  demand, 
and  protest  if  necessary,  for  negligence  in  not  duly  performing  his 


'"The  notarial  protest  must  state  facts  known  to  the  person  who  makes  it,  and  he 
can  not  delegate  his  official  character  or  his  functions  to  another.  The  presentment 
and  protest  are  governed  bj  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  payable;  and  on  this 
principle  it  has  been  held  that  where  the  statute  law  of  the  State  (as  in  Louisiana,) 
authorizes  notaries  to  appoint  deputies,  a  protest  made  by  such  deputy,  duly  ap- 
pointed, would  be  recognized  as  sufficient,  (Carter  vs.  Brown,  7  Humph,  54)3}.  Bat 
no  case  seems  to  have  gone  further  than  this:  Such  deputy  may  be  considered  as 
haying  a  semi-official  character,  and  sufficient  authority  by  force  of  the  statute;  but 
without  some  change  in  the  general  rule  of  law,  one  notary  can  neither  delegate  hi^ 
functions  nor  impart  his  own  official  character  to  another.  Here,  two  notaries  were 
in  partnership  in  general  business,  and  one  of  them  undertook  to  present  the  bill  and 
make  the  demand,  and  the  other  to  draw  up  the  protest  and  give  the  notice.  They 
were  both  notaries,  but  as  such  they  were  distinct  public  officers,  and  there  can  be  no 
partnership  in  such  matters.  No  law  or  custom  was  proved  to  have  existed  in  the 
State  or  city  of  New  York,  which  changes  the  general  rule  of  the  law  merchant  on 
this  subject.  It  mu8t  follow  that  the  protest  made  by  Varnum  can  have  no  validity; 
nor  will  that  made  by  Turney  any  more  avail.  It  seems  to  be  clearly  established  by 
the  general  current  of  authority  that  the  protest  must  be  made  on  the  same  day  with 
the  presentment  and  demand,  though  a  noting  of  the  protest  on  the  bill  itself  may 
be  regarded  as  an  incipient  protest,  or  preliminary  step  towards  a  protest  which  may 
be  completed  afterwards,  at  any  time,  by  drawing  up  the  protest  in  form.  Here  there 
was  no  noting  of  the  bill  for  protest,  nor  any  memorandum  marked  on  the  bill  by 
Turney;  nor  is  there  any  proof  of  any  distinct  note,  entry  or  memorandum  of  protest 
made  by  him  on  that  day,  in  any  other  way  than  upon  the  bill  itself.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  did  not  make  the  demand  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  the  bill  himself, 
but  afi  the  agent  of  his  partner,  the  other  notary.  He  neither  protested  the  bill  nor 
noted  it  for  protest  at  the  time;  and  his  drawing  up  of  a  protest,  long  afterwards, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  no  basis  of  contemporancouB  fact  or  present  authority, 
and  as  being  entirely  void." 
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fanction.  And  it  appeared  that  he  gave  the  bill  to  hispartner^  Tur* 
ney^  who  presented  it  for  payment;  and  on  the  same  day  an  entry 
was  made  in  T^arnum's  protest  book  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
Turney  and  himself,  stating  that  the  bill  was  presented  and  protested 
by  Vamum.  This  was  signed  by  Varnum.  Turney's  name  not  be- 
ing mentioned,  but  his  initials  were  placed  opposite.  It  was  held  that 
by  the  common  law  the  defendant  would  be  liable,  but  that  evidence 
of  a  general  custom  would  be  admissible  to  show  that  in  New  York 
the  practice  for  a  notary's  clerk  to  make  the  demand  was  recognized.^ 
To  the  same  effect  are  numerous  cases;^  and  we  know  of  no  case 
in  the  United  Stafes  in  which  a  contrary  doctrine  has  been  distinct- 
ly held;  so  that  however  weighty  may  seem  the  considerations  which 
uphold  a  contrary  view,  in  this  country  the  principle  may  be  regarded 
as  settled. 

Distinction  taken  in  Kentucky  between  Clerk  and  Deputy, 

» 
§  10.  In  Kentucky  a  distinction  exists  between  the  inferences  to  be 

drawn  from  a  demand  by  the  notary's  clerk  and  by  his  deputy,  which 
seems  to  us  too  refining,  and  not  to  be  sustained.  There  it  was  held 
that  proof  of  a  general  custom  for  the  notary's  clerk  to  make  de- 
mand prevailing  in  New  Orleans  was  admissible;  and  proof  of  pre- 
sentment by  the  clerk  sufficient.^  In  a  subsequent  case  where  the 
presentment  was  also  made  in  New  Orleans  by  a  notary's  clerk,  it 
was  held  insufficient  as  foundation  for  the  protest,  because  no  evi- 
dence of  the  custom  authorizing  it  appeared  in  the  record.^  These 
two  decisions  were  doubtless  correct;  but  in  a  still  later  case  it  was 
held  that  where  the  notary  certified  respecting  a  foreign  bill  that  he 
"presented  the  bill  for  payment  by  his  deputy  Auguste  Commandeur" 
it  was  sufficient,  although  there  was  no  evidence  that  by  the  laws  of 
Louisiana  a  deputy  was  authorized  to  perform  such  functions.  The 
court  held  that  official  authority  or  authority  of  the  principal  might 
be  implied  in  the  deputy,  when  no  such  authority  would  be  implied 
in  a  mere  clerk.  And  while  it  could  fiud  no  authority,  as  was  ob- 
nerved.  for  presentation  by  a  deputy,  it  considered  that  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  notary  acting  in  person  in  a  great  commercial  city  in 
all  cases,  and  the  seeming  necessity  for  authorizing  action  by  deputy, 

' Commercial  Bank  t^a.  Varnnm. 

^Chenoweth  i».  ChamberlaiD,  6  B.  Monroe,  60,  (1845);  Ellis,  Adm'r,  w.  Commercial 
Bank,  7  Howard,  (Miss.)  294,  (1843);  Sacrider  vs.  Brown,  3  McLean,  381,  (1844). 
»3icCUne  w.  Fitch,  4  R  Monroe,  600,  (1844). 
^Cheneweth  is.  Chamberlin,  6  B.  Monroe,  60,  (1845). 
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furnislied  prima  facie  preeumptioD  that  the  preseotation  and  protc 
were  made  io  accordance  with  the  law  or  usage  of  New  OrleauB.' 
This  decision  is  directly  controverted  by  the  cases  in  Missouri  an 
New  York,  before  cited;  and  seems  to  us  objectionable  on  the  doub 
ground  that  the  notary  who  makes  the  presentment  must  also  mat 
the  protest,  and  that  departures  from  the  oomtnon  law,  whether  I 
statute  or  custom,  must  be  proved.  Indeed,  the  courts  of  KentucL 
could  take  no  judicial  notice  of  a  statute  of  Louisiana,  which  mu 
be  placed  before  it  in  evidence  in  authentic  form  before  it  can  I 
noticed. 

The  Rule  applies  to  Protects  of  Inland  BiUs  and  Prommory  Not 
when  Protest  of  suck  Insti-umerUs  U  Allowable. 

§  11.  The  rule  requiring  the  demand  and  protcfit  to  be  made  \ 
the  notary  io  person  applies,  in  order  to  give  it  full  force  and  effe< 
although  the  instrument  protested  may  be  an  inland  bill  or  a  promi 
sory  note.  As  to  them,  no  protest  is  nectssaTy,  but  by  statute 
many  of  the  States  it  may  be  made,  and  be  accorded  the  same  effe 
as  in  tlie  case  of  a  foreign  bill.  But  iu  such  cases,  in  order  (o  po 
Bess  the  same  effect,  it  must  be  made  by  the  same  person,  and  bast 
upon  the  same  preliminary  notarial  demand,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fo 
eign  bill.  For  quoad  the  form  and  effect  of  the  protest  they  are  plact 
on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  bills.  Thus,  in  New  York,  where  tl 
protest  certified  that  the  notary  caused  the  note  to  be  presented, 
was  held  insuflicient  because  be  could  not  delegate  bis  functions 
another;  aud  that  indeed  such  certificate  would  be  objectionable  i 
evidence  of  presentment,  because  the  notary  had  no  personal  or  ofl 
cial  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  it  was  but  hearsay  evidence  at  most 
So  it  was  held  that  certificate  of  the  notary  that  the  note  was  pn 
sented  by  bis  clerk  would  be  defective  on  like  grounds.^ 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  respecting  inland  bills  and  promissoi 
notes  that  as  no  protest  is  necessary;  and  although  no  protest  wh( 
relied  on  will  be  valid  unless  made  by  the  notary  in  person,  yet  di 
mand  of  payment  of  an  inland  bill  or  of  a  promissory  note  may  I 
made  by  the  clerk,  which  will  be  sufficient  as  the  foundation  ofnoiii 
from  the  notary,  or  other  person  acting  for  the  bolder,  Bot  the  t«i 
timony  of  the  clerk  would  be  necessary  to  show  the  due  presentmen 

>  Bank  of  Keiituck;  i«.  Gary,  6  B.  Monroe,  629,  (1846). 
■Onuiidaga  Gmnty  Bank  ra.  Baten,  3  Hill,  56,  (1842). 

•Sheldan  ts.  Benham,  4  Hill,  12»,  (lS43]i  Io  nime  effect,  Wuuick  n.  Cmie, 
Uenio.,  460,  (1847). 
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and  the  testimony  of  the  notary  or  other  party  acting  for  the  holder 
to  show  due  tranKmission  or  service  of  the  notice.^ 

SlcUuiory  Authority  or  OenercU  Custom  may  be  Proved. 

§  1 2.  It  is  clear  upon  principle,  and  it  is  agreed  by  the  authorities 
that  where  there  is  a  statute  authorizing  the  demand  or  protest  to  be 
made  by  a  notary's  deputy  or  clerk,  or  by  any  other  official;  or  where 
there  is  a  general  custom  recognizing  such  practice^  it  may  be  proved; 
and  that  in  such  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  statute 
or  custom  was  observed.  Thus  it  has  been  held  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  that  where,  as  in  Mississippi,  (as  was  proved,)  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  is  authorized  by  statute  to  perform  the  functions  and 
duties  of  a  notary,  his  act  of  protest  is  equally  valid  as  that  of  a 
notary.  *^  Quoad  hoc/'  said  the  Court,  "he  acts  as  a  notary."*  And 
80  where  it  was  in  evidence  that  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  each  notary 
was  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  deputies  to  assist  him  in 
making  protects  and  delivering  notices;  and  the  protest  on  its  face 
stated  that  the  notary  A.,  by  his  deputy  B.,  presented  the  bill,  etc., 
it  was  held  sufficient.^ 

So  it  has  l)eeo  held  in  a  number  of  cases  that  evidence  of  a  custom 
for  a  notary  to  act  by  his  clerk  is  admissible,^  and  in  Massachusetts 
the  doctrine  was  well  expressed  by  Bigelow,  J.* 

lu  Virginia  the  Court  of  Appeals  were  unanimous  as  to  this  doc- 
trine, but  divided  ecjually  as  to  whether  or  not,  at  common  law,  pre- 
sentment by  the  notary's  clerk  was  sufficient.^ 

It  is  quite  clear  that  in  no  case  can  the  clerk  make  the  protest, 
however  it  may  be  determined  as  to  the  presentment.^ 

1  Hunt  V8.  Maybee,  3  Selden,  269,  ( 1852).    >  Burke  i».  McKaj,  2  Howard,  66,  (1844). 

'Carter  vs.  Union  Bank,  7  Humph.,  548,  (1847). 

'Commercial  Bank  te.  Varnum;  Commercial  Bank  ve,  Barksdale,  36  Miaso,  563; 
Willenberger  vs.  Spalding,  33  Mifltso.,  421;  kelson  vs.  Fotteral,  7  Leigh,  179. 

^In  Cribbe  es*  Adams,  13  Gray,  600,  Bigelow,  J.,  said:  **By  tlie  common  law,  as 
we  understand  it,  and  according  to  the  uniform  practice  in  the  commonwealth,  the 
duties  of  a  notary  must  be  performed  pereonally,  and  not  by  a  clerk  or  deputy.  He 
15  a  sworn  officer,  clothed  with  important  public  duties,  which  in  their  nature  imply 
a  public  confidence  and  trust.  Doubtless  by  well  settled  usage  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  by  ezpresn  provision  of  statute,  notaries  are  authorized  to  employ  clerks  or 
deputies  to  perform  official  acts  coming  within  the  sphere  of  their  duty,  and  are  em- 
l^^loyed  to  certify  and  authenticate  their  acts  by  their  own  notarial  certificates  in  like 
manner  as  if  such  acts  had  been  performed  by  themselves  personally.  But  such  usage 
or  provision  of  law  is  a  fact  to  be  proved  by  evidence.  At  the  trial  of  this  case  the 
plaintiff  offered  no  evidence  that  a  notary  in  Louisiana  (where  the  bill  was  protested) 
was  authorived  either  by  usage  or  statute  to  employ  a  deputy,  or  to  authenticate  his 
acts  bj  his  own  certificate." 

'Nelson  rs.  Fotteral,  7  Leigh,  180.  ^crider  m.  Brown,  3  McLean,  481. 

VOL.  n — NO.  II — 6. 
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Custom  for  Notary^ %  Cleric  to  make  Presentment  mud  be  sliown  to  rdaie 

to  Foreign  Bills. 

§  13.  There  may  be  a  custom  for  Notaries'  clerks  to  make  present- 
ment as  foundation  of  protest  of  inland  bills  and  of  promissory  notes, 
and  yet  it  may  not  extend  to  include  foreign  bills.  And  when  pro- 
test of  a  foreign  bill  has  been  based  on  presentment  by  a  notary's 
clerk,  the  plaintiff  must  not  only  show  a  general  custom  or  practice 
for  the  clerk  to  make  presentment  of  bills  and  notes,  but  must  show 
distinctly  that  the  custom  extended  to  foreign  bills.  As  said  in  a 
recent  case  in  Massachusetts,  by  Ames,  J.:*  "The  plaintiff  wholly 
failed  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  well-settled  local  usage  in  Kew 
York  that  would  authorize  a  notary  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill  to 
make  a  presentment  and  demand  of  payment  by  his  clerk  or  deputy, 
and  to  certify  and  authenticate  notarial  acts  so  performed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  performed  them  himself.  The  witnesses  who 
testify  that  it  is  customary  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  clerks  of 
notaries  to  present  and  demand  payment  of  drafts,  and  for  notaries 
to  protest  upon  such  presentment  and  demand,  wholly  fail  to  give 
any  information  upon  the  point  whether  that  custom  applies  to  and 
includes  the  case  of  foreign  bills.  One  of  them  says  that  his  atten- 
tion had  never  been  called  to  that  distinction,  and  the  other  makes 
no  allusion  to  it.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  local  usage,  in  dero- 
gation of  the  general  rules  of  law,  requires  clearer  and  better  evidence 
x)f  its  existence  and  validity,'' 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  a  promissory  note  was  dishonored,  and  the 
plaintiff  offered  in  evidence  the  certificate  of  a  notary  by  which  it  w^as 
certified  that  the  notary  had  given  the  indorser  notice  of  non-pay- 
ment; but  the  notary  on  the  trial  testified  that  the  certificate  was  in 
the  hand- writing  of  his  son,  then  absent  in  the  West  Indies;  that 
his  son  had  attended  to  the  presentment  and  notice,  and  he  himself 
had  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject.  This  testimony  was  not 
objected  to,  and  it  was  held  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  Pennsylvania  statute  making  notarial  certificates 
competent  evidence,  that  the  certificate  was  admissible  as  matter  of 
evidence,  to  be  weighed  with  the  rest  of  the  testimony  by  the  jury.' 

'Ocean  National  Bank  vs,  Williams,  102  Ma&s.,  143. 
'Stewart  r«.  Allison,  6  Sorg'tu&  R^ 324. 
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SECTION    II. 
To  Whom  Presentment  for  Payment  Must  be  Made; 

§  14.  Presentment  for  payment  must  be  made  to  the  drawee  or 
acceptor  of  the  bill^  or  maker  of  the  note,  or  to  an  authorized  agent. 
A  personal  demand  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
demand  at  his  usual  residence,  or  place  of  business,  of  his  wife  or 
other  agent;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  an  acceptor  or  promisor,  if  he  is 
not  present  himself,  to  leave  provision  for  the  payment  of  his  bills 
or  notes.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  clerk  found  at  the  counting  room  of  the 
acceptor  or  promisor,  is  a  competent  party  for  presentment  for  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to,  without  showing  any  special  authority  given 
him.*  But  where  the  protest  stated  the  mere  fact  of  presentment  "at 
the  office  of  the  maker,''  it  will  be  considered  insufficient,  as  not  show- 
ing that  the  paper  was  presented  to  party  at  the  office,  authorized  to 
pay  or  refuse  payment.*  A  demand  upon  the  servant  of  the  owner 
"who  used  to  pay  money  for  him,"  was  held  sufficient  in  England/ 

It  has  been  indicated  by  Chitty  in  his  work  on  Bills/  that  while 
in  making  presentment  for  acceptance  the  holder  should,  if  possible, 
see  the  drawee  personally,  in  the  presentment  for  payment  it  is  not 
necessary;  it  being  sufficient  if  it  be  made  at  the  house  of  the  acceptor. 
Bnt  we  concur  with  Story ,*  that  there  is  no  just  foundation  for  the 
distinction.  If,  indeed,  the  drawee  does  not  happen  to  be  present 
when  the  call  is  made  at  his  house,  or  counting-room,  to  present  the 
bill  for  acceptance,  the  holder,  it  seems,  is  not  bound  to  consider  it 
as  a  refusal  to  accept,  but  may  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  the  return 
of  the  drawee  who  has  as  yet  incurred  no  obligation  respecting  the 
bill,  and  may  indeed  be  ignorant  of  its  existence.  The  holder  may 
even  wait  until  the  next  day  to  renew  his  call  to  present  for  accept- 
ance.^ But  no  such  delay  is  allowable  in  making  presentment  to  the 
acceptor  for  payment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  acceptor  who  is  the  principal  debtor  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  bill;    and  if  he  is  not  in  himself,  and 

'  Mathews  ve.  Haydon,  2  Esp.,  509;  Brown  w.  M'Dermot,  6  Esp.,  265. 

'Stainback  w.  Bank  of  Virginia,  11  Grat.,260;  Nelson  ct.  Fotterell,  7  Leigh,  180; 
I)raper  m.  demons,  4  Misso.,  52;  Stewart  vs.  Eden,  2  Caines,  121;  Reynolds  vs.  Chet- 
tle,  2  Camp.,  596. 

*NaTe  19.  Richardson,  36  Misso.,  130. 

*Bank  of  England  vs.  Newman,  12  Mod.,  241.        *  Chitty  on  Bills  (13th  Am.  ed  ) 

*Story  on  Bills,  (Bennett's  ed.)  jf  350.  Ulnd. 
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there  is  no  one  present  to  answer  for  him  when  the  holder  calls  at 
his  house,  or  counting-room,  the  bill  should  be  treated  as  dishonored, 
and  protested  for  non-payment. 

When  Acceptor  or  Maker  {8  dead* 

§  15.  If  the  acceptor  or  maker  be  dead  at  the  time  of  the  maturity 
of  the  bill  or  note,  it  should  be  presented  to  his  personal  representa- 
tive, if  one  be  appointed,  and  his  place  of  residence  can,  by  reasona-  I 
ble  inquiries,  be  ascertained.^  If  there  be  no  personal  representative,  ' 
then  presentment  should  be  made,  and  payment  demanded,  at  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  deceased,  if  the  instrument  were  payable  gen- 
erally.^ But  if  it  was  drawn  payable  at  a  particular  place,  then  it 
will  be  sufficient  that  it  was  presented  at  such  place.^ 

In  Partnership  Cases. 

§  16.  Prepcntment  of  a  bill  drawn  upon  or  accepted  by,  and  of  a 
note  executed  by,  a  co-partnership  firm,  is  suBScient,  if  made  to  any 
one  of  the  members  of  such  firm.^  And  if  the  signature  of  the  par- 
lies entitled  to  presentment  be  apparently  that  of  a  partnership,  as 
for  instance,  if  signed  "Waller  &  Burr,"  presentment  to  either  is  suf- 
ficient.* 

Even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  presentment  to  any  one  of 
the  partners  is  sufficient^  for  as  to  the  bill  or  note  upon  which  they 
are  liable,  the  liability  continues  until  duly  satisfied  or  discharged. 
As  said  in  Maryland,  where  presentment  of  a  partnership  note  was 
made  to  one  of  the  firm,  by  Archer,  C.  J.:^  "It  might  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  this  dissolution  had,  by  no  evidence  in  the  case,  been  brought 
home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  holder  of  the  note.  But  we  do  not  de- 
sire to  determine  the  question  on  this  ground,  because  we  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  a  demand  on  one  of  the  partners  was  sufficient,  as 
each  partner  represents  the  partnership.  Before  a  dissolution,  it 
clearly  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  a  demand  on  both,  nor  could 
it  be  necessary  after  a  dissolution,  for  the  partnership  as  to  all  ante- 
cedent transactions,  continues  until  they  are  closed." 

-----  -^ 

*  Story  on  Notes,  §  253-241;  Magruder  vts.  Union  Bank,  3  Peters,  87;  Juniata  Bank 
r«.  Hale,  16  vSerg't  &  R,  167. 

'  Story  on  Notes,  §  253. 

'  Boyd's  adm'r  ve.  City  Savings  Bank,  15  Grat.,  501j  Price  w.  Yoang,  1  Nott  &  Mc, 
i38;  Philpot  wr.  Bryant,  I  Mood  &  R,  754;  3  Garr  &  P.,  244;  4  Berg,,  717;  Thomson 
on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.)  285. 

*  Branch  of  State  Bank  v&.  McLeran,  26  Iowa,  306;  Shed  i».  BreU,  1  Pick.,  401; 
Thomson  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.)  281. 

*Erwin  w.  Downs,  15  N.  Y.,  (1  Smith,)  375.        'Crowley  tw.  Barry,  4  Gill,  194. 
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And  it  has  been  held  that  demand  on  the  agent  of  one  partner^ 
after  dissolution,  in  the  absence  of  the  partner,  was  sufficient.^ 

§  17.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
to  which  presentment  should  be  made  before  the  maturity  of  the  bill 
or  note,  the  presentment  should  be  made  to  the  survivors,  and  not  to 
the  personal  representative  of  the  deceased,  because  the  liability  de- 
volves upon  the  surviving  partner.^ 

Where  there  are  several  Promisors  not  Partners. 

§  18.  When  the  note  is  executed  by  several  joint  promisors  who 
art*  not  partners,  but  liable  only  as  joint  promisors,  it  has  been  held, 
and,  as  we  think,  correctly,  that  presentment  should  be  made  to  each, 
in  order  to  fix  the  liability  of  an  indorser.*  But  a  difficulty  presents 
itself  which  might  seem'  to  characterize  this  doctrine  as  harsh  and 
unreasonable,  and  which  has  caused  it  to  be  held  that  quoad  hoc  the 
promisors  are  to  be  regarded  as  partners,  and  presentment  to  one 
equivalent  to  presentment  to  all.  "Now  suppose,"  it  has  been  said 
in  Ohio,  by  Hitchcock,  J.:*  "the  makers  resided  in  different  States, 
or  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  same  State,  how  could  demand 
be  made  of  all,  in  order  to  charge  an  indorser?  It  must  be  made  on 
the  day  the  note  falls  due,  or  where  days  of  grace  are  allowed,  on  the 
last  day  of  grace.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  demand  can  be  made  at 
different  and  distant  places  on  the  same  day,  through  the  agency  of 
letters  of  attorney?  I  believe  such  a  practice  has  not  been  heard  of, 
at  least  we  have  found  nothing  like  it  in  the  books."  And  the 
court  concluded  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  partners.  These 
views  are  more  plausible  than  satisfactory,  and  the  argument  ab  in- 
eonvenienti  is  well  presented.  But  joint  promisors  are  no  more  part- 
ners than  joint  indorsers.  To  construe  them  to  be  partners  is  to 
make  a  new  contract  between  them,  and  to  vary  the  condition  prece- 
dent of  the  iudorser's  liability.  And  although  it  might  be  more  con- 
venient if  they  were  partners,  the  inconvenience  in  inforcing  their 
contract  does  not  change  it. 

^  Brown  t».  Turner,  15  Ala..  832. 

'Cayuga  County  Bank  i».  Hunt,  2  Hill,  635;  Story  on  Bills,  §§  346-362;  1  Parsons 
N.  &  R,  362. 

'Blake  vs.  McMillen,  22  Iowa,  358;  Union  Bank  m.  Willis,  8  Mete.,  504;  Arnold 
w.  Dresser,  8  Allen,  435.  Nelson,  C.  J.,  in  Willis  vs.  Green,  5  Hill,  232,  a  case  re- 
specting notice  to  joint  indorsers,  says  :  ''I  do  not  see  but  the  case  of  joint  indorser*, 
not  partners,  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  joint  makers  of  a  note  who  are  not 
partnen;  and  in  respect  to  them  it  is  settled  that  presentment  must  be  made  to  each, 
in  order  to  charge  an  indorser." 

*  Harris  vs.  Clark,  10  Ohio,  5. 
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If  they  were  in  different  places  at  the  maturity  of  the  note^  and  it 
could  be  only  presented  to  one^  due  diligence  would  only  require  its 
presentment  to  the  others,  in  such  time  as  they  could  be  reached;  and 
the  impossibility  of  |)r€senting  to  all  on  the  day  of  maturity,  would 
excuse  uon- presentment  to  those  at  other  places.  Such,  at  least,  is  j 
our  conception  of  the  true  solution  of  the  question,  and  it  is  borne  out 
by  high  authority,  and  certainly  by  much  more  satisfactory  reasoning 
than  that  aGove  quoted.^ 

§  19.  Where  the  note  is  several,  as  well  asjairUf  the  indorser  might 
be  held  as  indorser  of  the  maker  to  whom  the  note  was  duly  pre- 
sented, as  the  holder  would  have  the  right  to  treat  the  note  as  the 
several  note  of  each  maker.  But  he  would  have  lost  recourse  agaiQj>t 
the  indorser  as  upon  the  joint  note  of  the  co-makers,  or  the  several 
note  of  the  maker  as  to  whom  no  presentment  was  made,  or  excuse 
given.^ 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  joint  maker,  presentment  should  be 
made  to  the  survivor,  upon  whom  the  debt  devolves.  If  the  note 
were  several  also,  it  might  be  different,  as  the  holder  is  at  liberty  to 
elect  "upon  whom  he  will  make  demand."* 


SECTION    III. 

Time  op  Presentment  for  Payment. 

l^pon  whai  Day  Presentment  should  be   Made. 

§  20.  In  res|)ect  to  the  maker  of  a  note,  and  the  acceptor  of  a  bill, 
it  is  not  important  upon  what  day  the  presentment  is  made,  provided 
it  be  made  at  some  time  before  the  statute  of  limitations  bars  action 
against  them.^  And  provided,  also,  that  the  note  is  not  made,  nor 
the  bill  drawn  or  accepted  payable  at  a  certain  place.  In  such  cases 
only  is  it  desirable  that  as  respects  the  maker  or  acceptor  the  bill  or 
note  should  be  presented  on  the  exact  day  of  its  maturity;  and  even 
in  such  cases  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  presentment  was  not 
punctually  made  on  that  very  day,  unless  the  maker  or  acceptor 
should  suffer  some  loss  or  damage  by  the  delay. 

§  21.  In  respect,  however,  to  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  and  the  indorser 
of  a  bill  or  note,  it  is  essential  to  the  fixing  of  their  liability  that  the 

'  See  1  Paruons  N.  &  B.,  363,  note  w;   Story  on  Note8,  g  239,  and  especially  }  25.\ 
and  note  2.    There  seems  to  be  no  English  precedent  on  the  quention. 

"Story  on  Promissory  Notes,  ?  255,  note  2.         'Story  on  Prom.  Notes,  ?  256. 
<Chitty  on  Bills,  (13th  Am.  ed.)  •354,  top.  p.  396. 
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presentment  should  be  made  on  the  day  of  maturity^  provided  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  holder  to  make  it.^  If  the  presentment  be 
niade  before  the  bill  or  note  is  due,  it  is  entirely  premature  and  nuga- 
tory, and  so  far  as  it  effects  the  drawer  or  indorser,  a  perfect  nullity.' 
And  if  it  be  made  after  the  day  of  maturity,  it  can,  as  matter  of 
I'ourse,  be  of  no  effect,  as  the  drawer  or  indorser  will  already  have 
been  discharged,  unless  there  were  sufSeient  legal  excuse  for  the  de- 
lay.' The  evidence  must  be  distinct  as  to  the  promptness  of  the  pre- 
sentment or  the  excuse  for  delay/ 

§  22.  If  a  note  be  payable  in  instalments^  the  presentment  should 
be  made  on  each  consecutive  instalment  as  it  falls  due,  as  if  it  were 
(as  in  fact  it  is  legally  considered,)  a  separate  note  in  ^ti^elf.*  It 
would  be  different,  probably,  if  the  condition  were  annexed  to  the 
note  that  upon  failure  to  meet  any  instalment,  the  whole  should  fall 
due,  in  which  case  notice  should  be  communicated  to  the  drawer  or 
indorser  that  the  whole  sum  was  due^  and  the  holder  looked  to  him 
for  payment.^ 

At  what  Hour  of  the  Day  Presentment  should  be  Made. 

§  23.  When  the  bill  or  note  is  made  payable  at  a  bank,  it  should 
be  presented  during  banking  hours,  the  parties  executing  their  paper 
))ayable  at  a  particular  place,  being  bound  by  its  usage;  and  in  such 
case  a  presentment  after  banking  hours  is  insufficient.^  But  it  is 
settled  that  when  a  bill  or  note  is  payable  at  a  bank,  a  demand  made 
at  the  bank  after  banking  hours,  the  officers  being  there^  and  a 
refusal,  the  cashier  or  teller  stating  that  there  were  no  funds,  is  suf- 
ficient.* 

And  likewise,  if  any  person  is  left  at  the  bank  to  give  an  answer,^ 
and  it  matters  not  that  the  notary  making  the  presentment  enters  by 
the  back  door.^^ 

'  1  Pareona  N.  &  B.,  373.  ~ 

'Griffin  w.  Gh)ff,  12  Johns.  423;  JackBon  w.  Newton,  8  Watte,  401;  Farmers*  Bank 
n.  Davall,  7  Gill  <&  J.,  78;  Mechanics'  Bank  m.  Merchants'  Bank,  6  Mete,  13. 

'Windham  Bank  ra.  Norton,  22  Conn.,  213. 

^Bobinson  i».  Blen,  20  Maine,  109. 

*Oridge  w.  Sherborne,  11  M.  &  W.,  374.         'See  IPare.  N.  A  B.,  374. 

^  1  Pkff.,  419;  Parker  w.  Gordon,  7  East,  385;  Elford  r«.  Teed,  1  Manle  &  8.,  28; 
Thomson  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.)  302;  Buries  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.)  340;  Story 
on  BilK  ^  236,  349;  Story  on  Notes,  J  21^. 

•Bank  of  Syracuse  tw.  Hollister,  17  N.  Y.,  46;  Bank  of  Uiica  t».  Smith,  18  Johns., 
230;  First  National  Bank  t».  Owen,  23  Iowa,  185;  Goodloe  vs.  Godley,  13  Smedes  <& 
M.,  227;  Cohen  w.  Hunt,  2  Id  ^  227;  Flint  r«.  Rogers,  15  Maine,  67. 

•Gamett  w.  Woodcock,  1  Siark,  475;  6  Maule  &  S.,  44. 

^* Commercial  Bank  w.  Hamer,  7  Howard,  (Miss.,)  448. 
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In  an  action  against  the  acceptor  on  a  bill  payable  in  London,  and 
accepted  at  D.  &  Go's,  a  presentment  at  D.  &  Co/s,  between  7  and  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  was  proved,  and  that  a"  boy  returned  as 
answer,  "no  orders/^  Lord  Ellenborough  said  that  if  the  banker 
appointed  a  person  to  give  an  answer,  a  presentment  at  any  time 
while  that  person  was  in  attendance,  was  sufficient.* 

Where,  by.  usage  of  the  bank  at  which  the  instrument  is  payable, 
the  payor  is  allowed  until  the  expiration  of  banking  hours  for  pay- 
ment, a  demand  made  before  that  time,  unless  the  instrument  con- 
tinues in  bank  until  banking  hours  have  expired,  is  insufficient.* 

If  the  bill  or  note  be  payable  "at  bank,"  no  particular  bank  being 
named,  the  hour  will  be  determined  by  the  usual  banking  hours  at 
the  several  banks  of  the  place  where  it  is  payable.^  It  is  for  the  jury 
to  say  what  arc  business  hours,  and  in  fixing  them  otherwise  than  in 
respect  to  the  banks,  they  are  to  have  reference  to  the  general  hours 
of  business  at  the  place,  rather  than  to  the  custom  of  any  particular 
trade.* 

§  24.  When  the  instrument  is  not  payable  at  a  bank,  presentment 
may  be  made  at  any  reasonable  hour  during  the  day— r-during  what 
are  termed  "business  hours,"  which,  it  is  held,  range  through  the 
whole  day  to  the  hours  of  rest  in  the  evening.*  But  the  mere  fact 
that  the  payor  had  retired  to  rest  would  not  vitiate  the  presentment, 
unless  it  was  at  an  hour  when,  according  to  the  habits  and  usages  of 
the  community,  it  might  be  expected  that  he  had  retired.^  If  the 
presentment  be  during  the  hours  of  rest  it  will  be  entirely  un- 
availing.^ 

§  25.  When  presentment  is  at  the  place  of  busirieaa  it  must  be  during 

^  Garnett  t;«.  Woodstock,  gapra, 

^  Planters'  Bank  i».  Markhani,  5  How.,  (Miss.,)  397;  Harrison  ve,  Crowder,  6  Smeded 
AM.,  404. 
'  U.  S.  Bank  r«.  Cameal,  2  Peters,  643;  Church  i».  Clark,  21  Pick.,  310. 

*  Thomson  on  Bills,  302. 

*  Nelson  vs,  Fotterall,  7  Leigh,  194;  Cayuga  County  Bank  v$.  Hunt,  2  Hill,  635. 

^  Farnsworth  vs.  Allen,  4  Gray,  453,  in  which  case  presentment  was  made  at  9 
p.  M.,  at  the  maker's  residence,  ten  miles  from  Boston.  He  and  his  family  had  re- 
tired. Held  sufficient.  In  Barclay  vs,  Bailey,  2  Camp.,  527,  Lord  Ellenborough 
Hustained  a  presentment  made  as  late  as  8  p.  M.,  at  the  house  of  a  trader. 

^  Wilkins  tis.  Jadis,  2  B.  <!k  Ad.,  188,-  in  which  case  the  bill  was  printed  at  the 
place  named  in  the  acceptance,  between  7  and  8  p.  M<,  but  the  door  was  shut  and  no 
one  answered.  Dana  vs.  Sawyer,  22  Maine,  224,  in  which  presentment  was  a  few  min- 
utes before  midnight,  the  maker  being  waked  up  at  his  residenoe. 
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the  hours  when  such  places  are  customarily  open,'  or  at  least  while 
some  one  is  there  competent  to  give  an  answer.  It  is  only  when  pre- 
sentment is  at  the  residence  that  the  time  is  extended  to  the  hours  of 
rest.*  But  presentment  at  .any  hour  can  not  be  considered  unreason- 
able if  any  person  competent  to  answer  be  found  there  who  gives  an 
answer  refusing  to  pay,^ 

AVhere,  however,  a  bill  was  presented  for  payment  at  a  bank  in 
the  morning,  and  refused  for  want  of  effects,  and  afterwards  presented 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  (effects  being  lodged  in  the  meantime,) 
and  again  refused,  business  hours  having  closed  at  five  o  clock,  it 
was  decided  that  they  were  not  liable  in  damages  to  the  drawer,  their 
customer,  for  the  refusal^ — they  had  paid  the  bill  and  expense  of 
notary  next  day.* 

Within  what  time  Bills  and   Notes  specifying  no  time   of  Payment 

must  be  Presented  for  Payment. 
§  26.  All  the  text  writers  and  the  adjudicated  cases  tell  us  that  a 
bill  payable  at  sight,  or  at  a  fixed  time  after  sight,  or  on  demand; 
and  a  note  payable  on  demand,  must  be  presented  for  acceptance  or 
payment,  as  the  case  may  be,  "within  a  reasonable  time."  But  in 
determining  what  is  reasonable  time  we  are  left  a  riddle  which  it  is 
difficult  to  solve.  The  maker  of  the  note,  who  is  the  principal 
debtor,  is  bound  to  pay  whenever  payment  is  demanded,  no  matter 
what  period  of  time  may  have  elapsed  since  its  execution,  and  when 
a  bill  payable  at  so  many  days  after  sight  has  been  presented  and 
accepted,  the  acceptance  fixes  the  period  at  which  it  must  be  presented 
to  the  acceptor  for  payment.  But  within  what  time  such  a  bill  must 
be  presented  in  order  to  preserve  the  liability  of  the  drawer  and 
indorsers,  and  the  note  pifs<nted  in  order  to  preserve  that  of 
the  indorsers  is  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  courts  and  juries  no 
little.  And  an  eminent  jurist  has  said  in  respect  to  time  within 
which  it  is  necessary  to  present  for  payment  a  note  payable  on  de- 
mand in  order  to  charge  an  indorser,  that  *'it  depends  upon  so  many 

^Lantn.  Adams,  17  Maine,  230,  in  which  case  presentment  at  8  A.  m.,  at  the 
maker's  Rtoreboufie  wan  held  insufficient;  see  Dana  is.  Sawyer,  22  Maine,  244.  Pre- 
sentment at  8  p.  m.,  at  an  attorney's  office,  was  held  sufficient  in  Triggs  vs.  Xeunham, 
1  Car.  &  P.,  631;  and  in  Morgan  vs.  Davison,  1  Stark.,  114,  presentment  at  a  counting- 
room  between  6  and  7  p.  m.,  was  held  sufficient, 

Mn  Barclay  t».  Bailey,  2  Camp.,  427,  presentment  at  8  p.  M.,  at  the  maker's  resi. 
dence  was  held  sufficient. 

'Henry  m  Lee,  2  Chitty's  Bep.,  125,  Gamett  vs.  Woodcock,  1  Stark  R.,  475;  0 
ManleA  8.,  44;  Thomson  on  Bills,  303;  Cliitty,  (13th  Am.  ed.)  438. 

*  \\Tiitaker  w.  Bank  of  England,  Tyrwh.,  268. 
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circumstances  to  determine  what  is  a  reasonable  time  in  a  particular 
case,  that  one  decision  goes  but  little  way  in  establishing  a  precedent 
for  another/'  *  Some  of  the  text  writers  treat  of  bills,  promissory 
notes,  baukers'  cash  notes,  and  checks,  as  falling  within  one  rule;  and 
a  failure  to  discriminate  between  these  various  classes  of  commercial 
paper  has  confused  the  decisions  upon  the  subject^  and  left  them  in  a 
state  of  contrariety  and  antagonism  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile. 
In  a  previous  article  on  presentment  for  acceptance  we  have  discussed 
the  question  of  reasonable  time  in  respect  to  the  presentment  for  ac- 
ceptance of  biPs;  and  the  doctrines  there  laid  down  are  almost  en- 
tirely applicable  to  presentment  of  bills  for  payment.  The  reason- 
able time  for  presentment  of  checks,  which  are  of  a  different  nature, 
has  also  been  discussed;  and  we  shall  endeavor  now  to  give  the  prin- 
ciples which  determine  within  what  time  a  bill  or  note  payable  on 
demand  must  be  presented  for  payment. 

§  27.  In  the  first  place,  respecting  bills  payable  on  demand:  Such 
instruments  would  seem  to  be  closely  assimilated  to  bank  checks,  and 
to  contemplate  the  Immediate  payment  of  the  amount  called  for. 
They  are  payable  immediately  on  presentment,  without  grace,  and  if 
the  drawee  and  the  payee  or  indorsee  reside  in  the  same  place  it  is 
laid  down  by  a  number  of  the  authorities  that  they  must  be  presented 
within  business  hours  of  the  day  on  which  they  are  drawn  in  order 
to  hold  the  drawer  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  drawee  to  honor 
them.^  And  that  if  the  drawee  resides  in  a  different  place  they  must 
be  forwarded  by  the  regular  post  of  the  day  after  they  are  received.* 

§  28.  Promissory  notes  payable  on  demand  would  seem  to  stand 
on  a  different  footing.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  the  maker 
should  execute  his  promise  to  pay  on  demand  if  immediate  payment 
were  intended;  and  although  the  holder  may  present  it  at  once  for 
payment,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  duty.  Why  not  pay  the  money  at  once,  if  the  note 
must  be  presented  at  once  in  order  to  charge  the  indorser?  In  Eng- 
land, a  note  on  demand  is  regarded  as  a  continuing  security  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  present  for  payment  on  the  next  day  when  the 
parties  reside  in  the  same  place;  or  to  send  by  the  post  of  the  next 
day  when  they  reside  in  different  places;*  but  in  the  United  States,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  different  view  is  taken,  and  payment  must  be  speed- 

*Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Seaver  t».  Lincoln,  21  Pick.,  267. 

«Byle«on  Bills,  (Sharewood'sed.)  337-8;   ThomRon  on  Bills,  (Wilsoo'n  ed.)  297; 
Chitty  on  Bills,  (13th  Am.  ed.)  431;  Piner  vs.  Clary,  17  B.  Monroe,  646. 

Ubid.,  Chitty,  432.  « Brooks  wj.  Mitchell,  9  M.  &  W-,  15. 
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ilj  demanded,  In  order  to  preserve  recourse  against  the  iudorser,  and 
to  preserve  the  note  from  defenses  which  may  be  made  against  over- 
due paper/  It  is  better  in  all  cases  where  the  question  is  not  settled, 
to  decline  taking  a  note  on  demand  by  indorsement — or,  if  taken,  to 
present  it  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

W/un  Note  Given  for  a  Loan. 

§  29.  When  the  note  payable  on  demand  has  been  given  for  a  loan 
of  money,  it  would  then  seem  clear  that  it  was  intended  as  a  contin- 
uing security,  and  the  immediate  presentment  would  not  be  necessary 
in  order  to  charge  the  indorser.^  In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,^  this  view  has  been  taken;  and  though  high  authority 
has  maintained  a  different  doctrine,^  we  can  but  regard  it  as  one  that 
strikes  the  mind  with  the  utmost  force.  Where  demand  was  not  made 
for  twenty- one  months,  it  has  been  considered  sufficient  in  such  a 
case;^  and  in  Scotland,  where  a  bill  on  demand  was  granted  as  a  loan, 
and  not  as  a  remittance,  presentment  six  months  afler  date  was  held 
sufficient.^ 

Notes  Payable  on  Demand  "TFiYA  Liierest.^^ 

%  30.  When  the  note  is  payable  on  demand  with  interest  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  a  continuing  interest  bearing  security; 
but  upon  this  question,  as  upon  those  already  discussed  respecting 
notes  payable  on  demand,  the  authorities  arc  in  painful  contrariety. 

In  England  where  a  note  of  £1,000  payable  on  demand  with  in- 

'  See  1  Pareon's  N.  &  B.,  376-7. 

'Thoraeon  t;n  Bills,  (WilBon's  ed.)  301,  citing  Leith  Banking  Company  vs.  Walk- 
er'H  trustees,  14  S.  D.  B.,  332. 

•  Vreeland  tw.  Hyde,  2  Hall,  429.  The  court  saying :  "The  rule  requiring  pre- 
t^entmeDt  within  a  reasonable  time  was  intt^nded  for  and  is  applicable  to  negotiable  in- 
straments  made  for  eommiereial  purpoaett  oniy.  It  was  not  intended  for  cases  of  surety- 
ship, or  notes  of  a  like  description,  and  the  present  one  is  evidently  excluded  from 
the  rule  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it.  Here  the  holder  was  an  old  man 
not  connected  with  business,  residing  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  The  defendant 
knew  these  circumstances,  and  can  not  claim  any  peculiar  indulgence  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  facts,  as  each  case  must  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  attending  it; 
in  this  there  must  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff." 

*1  Panons'  N.  &  B.,  380,  note  d;  Bayley  on  Bills,  ch.  vii.,  p.  142,  note;  Perry  t». 
Green,  4  Harrison,  61;  Sice  m.  Cunningham,  1  Cowen,  397,  in  which  case  a  delay  of 
6ve  months,  all  the  parties  residing  in  New  York  city,  was  held  to  discharge  the  in- 
dorser;  Martin  ts.  Winslow,  2  Mason,  241,  seven  months'  delay  held  fatal;  Field  «9. 
Nickerson,  13  Mass.,  131,  seven  months'  delay  held  fatal,  although  the  accommoda- 
tion indorner  was  told  by  one  of  the  makers  that  the  note  wculd  not  be  demanded 
immediately. 

^  Vreeland  r«.  Hyde,  2  Hall,  429.         ^  Ante  note,  8u/>ra,  Thomson,  301. 
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ter^st  had  been  indorsed  and  transferred  several  years  after  its  date; 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  indorsee  took  it  subject  to  equities 
between  prior  parties.  The  court  said:  '*If  a  promissory  note,  pay- 
able on  demand,  is  after  a  certain  time  to  be  treated  as  over-due, 
although  payment  has  not  been  demanded^  it  is  no  longer  a  negotiable 
instrument.  But  a  promissory  note,  payable  on  demand,  is  intended 
to  be  a  continuing  security.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  case  of  a  cheque 
which  is  intended  to  be  presented  speedily."^  The  circumstance  that 
the  note  bore  interest  did  not  control  the  decision  of  the  court;  but  in 
New  York  that  feature  was  considered  material;  and  where  such  a 
note  was  transferred  three  or  four  weeks  after  date,  it  was  said,  "it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  general  course  of  business  to  demand  pay- 
ment short  of  some  proper  point  for  computing  interest,  such  as  a 
quarter,  half  a  year,  a  year,  etc;'^  and  was  held  that  the  note  was 
not  over-due  so  as  to  admit  a  plea  of  want  of  consideration.*  But 
in  a  late  case,  where  the  note,  payable  on  demand,  with  interest, 
was  transferred  nearly  three  months  after  date,  the  parties  having 
their  ])laoes  of  business  in  the  same  street  of  the  same  city;  it  was 
held  over-due,  so  as  to  admit  equitiesf^  and  in  an  earlier  case  a  si  aula  r 
note,  transferred  two  and  a  half  months  after  date,  was  held  open  to 
defense  of  part  payment  before  transfer.*  In  Vermont  the  note  was 
held  over-due  at  time  of  indorsement,  ten  months  after  date.* 

§  31.  In  respect  to  the  time  within  which  a  note,  payable  on  de- 
mand, with  interest,  must  be  presented  in  order  to  charge  an  indorser 
the  like  contrariety  exists.  Eight  months'  delay  was  held  to  dis- 
charge an  indorser  in  one  case;*  seven  months  in  another;^  five 
months  and  u  half  in  another,  all  the  parties  residing  in  the  same 
place.® 

On  the  other  hand  a  delay  of  twenty-one  months  to  present  a  note 
payable  on  demand  with  interest,  has  been  held  not  to  discharge  the 
indorser.^  And  in  a  later  case  in  New  York,  where  the  note,  payable 
on  demand,  with  interest,  was  indorsed  for  accommodation  at  the 
time  of  its  date,  which  was  the  5th  of  May,  1852;  and  the  interest 
was  paid  by  the  maker  for  three  years;  and  demand  of  payment  was 

» Brooks  t».  Mitchell,  9  M.  &  W.,  15;  see  also  Barough  i«.  White,  4  B.  &.  C,  325; 
Gascogne  vs.  Smith,  1  McClelland  &  Younge,  338. 

»  Wethey  w.  Andrews,  3  Hill,  582.      "Herrick  w.  Woolverton,  41  N.  Y.,  581. 

*  Losee  w.  Dunkin,  7  John.'s  R.,  70.  *  Morey  w.  Wakepeld,  41  Vt.,  24. 

«  Field  w.  Nickerson,  13  Mass.,  131.  ^  Martin  tw.  Winslow,  2  Mason,  241. 

*Sice  t».  Cunningham,  1  Cowen,  397;  see,  also,  Perry  tw.  Green,  4  Harrison,  61. 

»  Vreeland  w.  Hyde,  2  Hall,  429,  (see  ante.) 
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made^  and  refused^  and  notice  given  on  the  24th  of  December,  1855, 
it  was  held  that  the  indorset  was  still  bound.^ 

Seven  days*  delay  was  not  considered  too  long  in  Massachusetts, 
under  the  circumstance,  the  court  not  paying  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  the  note  bore  interest.' 

The  True  Principle  to  be  Deduced. 

§  82.  Where  these  questions  remain  undetermined,  the  authorities 
are  so  much  at  war  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  what  rule, 
would  commend  itself  to  the  court.  It  seems  to  us  that  where  the 
note  was  indorsed  at  the  time  of  making,  and  whether  it  bore  interest 
or  not,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  continuing  security,  and  would  not 
be  overdue  in  the  hands  of  the  payee  either  so  as  to  open  equities  or 
as  to  discharge  the  indorser  until  payment  was  demanded  and  refused. 
But  when  transferred  by  indorsement,  it  would  become,  by  the  very 
act  of  indorsement,  a  draft  by  the  indorser  upon  the  maker;  and  the 
indorsee  holding  it  should  regard  it,  as  it  is  in  fact,  a  demand  through 
him  for  the  amount  due  the  indorser.  And  it  should,  therefore,  be 
presented  immediately,  subject  only  to  such  qualifications  as  apply  to 
a  bill  payable  at  sight. 

The  following  observations  in  "Byles  on  Bills/'^  on  this  subject, 
seem  to  us  worthy  of  quotation.  Says  the  author:  "A  common 
promissory  note  payable  on  demand,  differs  from  a  bill  payable  on 
demand,  or  a  check,  in  this  respect:  the  bill  and  check  are  evidently 
intended  to  be  presented  and  paid  immediately,  and  the  drawer  may 
have  good  reasons  for  desiring  to  withdraw  his  funds  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  drawee  without  delay;  but  a  common  promissory  note 
payable  on  demand,  is  very  often  originally  intended  as  a  continuing 
security,  and  afterwards  indorsed  as  such.  Indeed,  it  is  iiot  uncom- 
mon for  the  payee,  and  afterwards  the  indorsee,  to  receive  from  the 
maker  interest  periodically  for  many  years  on  such  a  note.  And 
sometimes  the  note  is  expressly  made  payable  with  interest,  which 
clearly  indicates  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  be,  that  though  the 
holder  may  demand  payment  immediately,  yet  he  is  not  bound  to  do 
so.  It  is  therefore  conceived,  that  a  common  promissory  note  paya- 
ble on  demand,  especially  if  made  payable  with  interest,  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  presented  the  next  day  after  it  has  been  received,  in  order 
to  charge  the  indorser;  and  when  the  indorser  defends  himself  on  the 
ground  of  delay  in  presenting  the  note,  it  will  be  a  question  for  the 


» Merritt  w.  Todd,  23  N.  Y.,  (1861.) 

« Seaver  vs.  Lincoln,  21  Pick.,  267.  'Sharewood's  ed.,  338. 
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jury  whetlier,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  delay  of  presentment 
was  or  was  not  unreasonable." 

Presentment  for  Payment  when  the  Instrument  was  overdue  at  Time  oj 

Indorsement, 

§  33.  When  a  negotiable  instrument  is  indorsed  after  maturity, 
payment  must  be  demanded  of  the  payor  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  notice,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  given  to  the  indorser,  in  order 
to  charge  him — it  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  payable  on 
demand.^ 

The  same  circumstances  and  consider9tion3  which  determine  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  bill  or  note  payable  on  demand  has  become 
overdue  so  as  to  let  in  equitable  defenses  by  the  original  parties 
against  the  transferree,  alike  determine  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  presentment  has  been  in  a  reasonable  time  so  as  to  charge  the 
drawer  or  indorser.*  Such  at  least  is  the  doctrine  in  the  TTnited 
States  according  to  the  weight  of  authority,  though  there  are  cases 
whicli  dissent  from  it.  Some  of  them  maintain  that  when  the  note 
is  overdue  at  the  time  of  transfer,  the  rule  requiring  presentment  i^ 
to  be  less  stringent  than  where  it  has  some  time  to  run.^  While  by 
others  a  more  stringent  rule  is  applied;*  and  it  has  been  said,  that  "if 
the  indorsement  be  made  after  the  note  falls  due,  the  demand  of  pay- 
ment must  be  made  as  if  the  note  fell  due  the  day  of  the  indorsement.* 

How  Questmi  of  Reasonable  Time  Determined. 
§  34.  Many  of  the  authorities  hold  that  the  question  of  reasonable 

>  Tyler  iw.  Young,  6  Casey,  143;  McKinney  vs.  Crawford,  8  Serg't  &  R.,  351;  Pat- 
terson 1*8.  Todd,  18  Penn.  State,  426,  overruling  Bank  of  N.  A.  vs.  Barrlere,  I  Yeate», 
300;  Leavitt  ve.  Putnam,  1  Sandf ,  199;  Berry  va,  Robin«on,  9  Johns.,  121;  Beebe  f?. 
Brooks,  12  Cal.,  308;  Bwhop  vs.  Dexter,  2  Conn.,  419;  Goodwin  tw.  Davenport,  47 
Maine,  112;  Dwight  vs.  Emerson,  2  N.  H.,  159;  Levy  tw.  Drew,  14  Ark.,  334;  Jone» 
vs.  Middleton,  29  Iowa,  188;    Benton  vs.  Gibson,  1  Hill,  S.  C,  66;    Poole  i».  Tolleflon, 

1  McCord,  199;  Course  t».  Shackleford,  2  Nott  &  McC,  283;  Ecpert  vs.  Condres,  3 
Const.  JR.,  69;  Union  Bank  vs.  Ezell,  10  Hum.,  386;  Stothart  vs.  Parker,  1  Tenn.,26U. 

'Field  vs.  Nickerson,  13  Mass.,  131;  Berry  t«.  Robinson,  9  Johns.,  121;  Sice  w. 
Cunningham,  1  Cowen,  397;  Bishop  vs.  Dexter,  2  Conn.,  419;  Course  vs.  Shackleford, 

2  Nott  &  McC,  283;  Kennon  tw.  McRea,  7  Port  Ala.,  175.  "A  bill  negotiated  after 
day  of  payment,  is  like  a  bill  payable  at  sight:"  Dehers  vs.  Harriott,  1  Shaw,  163;  1 
I'arsons  N.  &  B.,  375-6,  382;  Bayley  on  Bills,  ch.  vii,  sec.  1,  p.  126. 

»Rugely  vs.  Davidson,  4  Const.  R.,  (S.  0.)  33;  Hall  vs.  Smith,  1  Bay^  (S.  C.)  330; 
McKinney  tw.  Crawford,  8  S.  &R.,  351. 

♦Nash  tw.  Harrington,  2  Aiken,  9;  Aid's  vs.  Joh  ^son,  1  Vt.,  136. 

^Aldis  tw.  Johneo.i,  1  Vt.,  1  >6. 
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time  18  for  the  jury  to  determine  as  matter  of  fact;*  while  others  main- 
taiu  that  it  is  matter  of  law  for  the  court.*  But  neither  is  strictly 
correct.  It  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact  in  most  cases^  to  be 
determined  upon  hypothetical  instructions  of  the  court,  like  all  other 
contested  matters.  And  those  authorities  seem  to  us  unassailable, 
which  hold  that  when  the  facts  are  few  and  simple,  or  are  presented 
upon  a  special  verdict,  or  demurrer  to  evidence,  it  is  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  court  to  determine.'  When  they  are  complicated  and 
doubtful,  and  are  not  so  presented,  they  must  of  course  be  left  for  the 
ascertainment  and  judgment  of  the  jury,  under  instructions  from  the 
court. 

SECTION    IV. 

Place  of  Presentment. 

At  what  Place  Presentment  shoiibl  be  made,  when  Bill  or  Note  uh  pay- 

able  generally. 

§  35.  The  presentment  of  the  bill  or  note  for  payment  should  be 
made  at  the  city,  town,  or  other  place  in  which  the  acceptor  or  maker 
has  his  home  or  domicil,  or  his  place  of  bu^^iness,  provided  there  be 
no  place  designated  in  the  instrument,  or  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
as  the  place  where  it  shall  be  paid  at  maturity.^  If  such  place  is  de- 
signated or  agreed  upon,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  presentment 
there.*  And  averment  of  presentment  there  is  always  sufficient, 
without  any  addition.^  If  the  maker  or  acceptor  has  both  a  dwell- 
ing house  and  a  business  house,  in  the  same  city,  town,  or  other  place, 
the  presentment  may  be  made  at  either.*  And  if  the  maker  or 
acceptor  have  a  dwelling  house  or  domicil  in  one  city,  and  a  place  of 

'Field  w.  Nickerson,  13  Mass.,  131;  Hankey  m.  Trotman,  1  W,  Bl.,  1;  Goupy  U". 
Harden,  7  Taunt.,  159;  Straker  vs.  Graham,  4  M.  &  W.,  721.  In  cuse  of  notes  in- 
dorsed after  maturity,  it  has  been  fo  lield  ip  E<'cle?<  vs.  Ballard,  2  McCoid,  388,  Gray 
t$.  Bell,  2  Kich  ,  67;  and  other  decisions  in  Soiiih  Carolina. 

^Ilimmelman  w*.  Hotaling,  40  Cal.,  Ill;  Gray  w.  Bell,  2  Rich.,  67;  Syl vaster  vs^ 
Crape,  15  Pick.,  92;  Sice  tw.  Cunningham,  1  Cowen,  408;  Dennett  vs.  "Wynian,  13 
Vt.,  485. 

*  See  Presentment  for  Acceptanc?  in  Southern  Law  Review  for  October,  1872;  Dar- 
bishirc  vs.  Parker,  6  East,  3;  Tindal  tw.  Brown,  1  T.  R ,  167  (reasonable  notice  which 
stands  on  same  footing);  McUish  iv.  Riwdon,  9  Borg.,  416.  Wyman  vs.  Adam*»,  12 
Cash.,  210;  Taylor  w.  Breden,  3  Johns.,  136  (case  of  notice).  Anderson  vs.  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance  Co,,  7  E:ist,  43;  Ball  t«.  Wardell,  Willes,  204. 

'Oakey  vs.  Beauvais,  11  Louis.,  487;  Mitchell  vs  Baring,  10  Barn.  &  C.,  11. 

'Brent's  ex*r  i».  Bank  of  Metropolis,  1  Peters;  Eason  vs.  Libell,  47  Ala.,  456  (1868). 

'Hawkey  vs.  Berwick,  4  Bingham,  136  (1)  E.  C.  U  R.). 

*8tory  on  Bills,  §  236. 
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business  in  another,  it  will)  as  it  seems^  be  sufficient  to  present  the 
instrument  at  either.* 

When  the  bill  is  presented  for  acceptance,  the  drawee  may  detain 
it  for  twenty-four  hours,  if  he  desire,  before  acting,  to  examine  his 
accounts;  but  when  a  bill  or  note  is  presented  for  |)ayment,  it  must 
be  paid  immediately;  and  the  place  of  presentment  for  paymeDt 
would,  therefore,  seem  more  important  than  the  place  of  presentment 
for  acceptance.  Presentment  for  acceptance  at  the  private  dwelling 
of  the  drawee,  is  sufficient;^  and  the  authorities  support  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  equally  sufficient  to  make  presentment  there  for  payment.' 

§  36.  Where,  however,  the  maker  or  acceptor  has  a  well-known 
house  or  place  of  business  where  he  is  accustomed  to  transact  his 
financial  affairs,  and  where  demand  may  be  made,  it  would  be  safer 
and  more  appropriate  to  present  it  there.  Certainly  it  would  seem 
unreasonable  to  expect,  during  the  busin(>ss  hours  of  the  day,  to  find 
any  one  at  a  private  residence  to  answer  respecting  the  payment  of  a 
negotiable  instrument,  when  the  maker  or  acceptor,  if  he  have  any 
place  of  business,  would  be  presumably  there ;  and  during  such  busi- 
ness hours,  due  diligence  would  not  appear  to  have  been  exerted  in 
demanding  payment  at  his  house.*  If,  however,  business  hours  had 
closed,  a  presentment  at  the  dwelling  would  seem  sufficient.  It  is 
undoubted  that  a  presentment  and  demand  of  payment  at  the  place 
of  business  of  the  maker  or  acceptor  is  sufficient.'  Where  it  was  con- 
tended  that  the  demand  should  have  been  made  at  the  maker's  house, 
it  was  held  otherwise.^ 

^Story  on  Bills,  ?J  236.  351;  1  Pare.  N.  &  B.,  422,  note  m. 

^Chitty  on  Bills,  (13th  Am.  ed.)  316. 

3  M'Gi-uder  vs.  Bank  of  Washington,  9  Wheat,  198,  the  court  Kiying,  "it  is  enough 
if  the  demand  be  made  at  his  place  of  abrxle,  or  generally  at  the  place  wrhere  he  ought 
to  be  found."  Sanderson  vn.  Judge,  2  H.  Bl.,  509,  it  being  said,  '*it  is  sufficient  if  it 
(demand)  be  made  at  the  house  of  the  maker  of  the  note.''  Shamburgh  vs.  Comma' 
gere,  10  Mart.  La.,  18:  Stivers  i?^  Prentice,  3  B.  Monroe,  461. 

*  1  Parsons  N.  &  B.;  423.  *  Linussa  vs.  Massicot.  3  Mart.  La.,  361. 

•  Su«e.T  B.ink  vs.  Baldwin,  2  Harrison,  487,  In  this  case  it  was  contended  that  de- 
mand should  have  been  at  the  dwelling,  but  the  Court  said :  *'lt  appeam  by  the  evi- 
dence that  the  office  in  question  was  the  regular  place  of  business  of  the  maker;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  where  a  person  has  an  office,  or  known  and  settled  place  of  business  ior 
the  transaction  of  his  monied  concerns,  whether  he  be  a  banker,  broker,  merchant, 
manufacturer,  mechanic,  or  dealer  in  any  other  way,  a  presentment  and  demand  at 
that  place,  as  well  as  a  presentment  and  demand  at  his  residence,  is  sufficient.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  a  place  selected  and  used  temporarily  for  the  transaction  of 
some  particular  business,  as  settling  up  some  old  books  or  accounts  merely,  but  hi^i 
regular  and  known  place  of  business  for  the  transact  ion  of  his  monied  concerns.  The 
counting-room  of  a  banker  or  merchant  mav  be  a  proper  place  for  a  demand,  though 
the  manufactory  or  workshop  would  not.  'tet,  if  the  manufacturer  or  mechanic  haw 
an  office  or  known  place  of  business  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  a  good  demand  may  be 
made  there." 


( 
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The  place  of  business  must  be  the  "usual  place  of  business"  of 
the  party,  and  not  that  used  for  a  mere  temporary  occupation/  though 
if  it  be  really  the  place  where  he  transacts  his  financial  concerns,  it 
matters  not  that  it  is  a  mere  office,  or  desk-room  in  an  office  with 
others,  and  a  demand  therein  his  absence  made  during  business  hours 
will  be  sufficient.^  If  the  party  has  closed  his  place  of  business  at 
the  time  the  bill  or  note  matures,  but  has  a  place  of  residence  in  the 
city  or  other  place  where  his  business  was  conducted,  which  could 
be  ascertained  by  reasonable  inquiry,  the  presentment  for  payment 
should  be  made  at  his  residence,  and  a  presentment  at  the  former  place 
of  business  will  not  suffice*  And,  of  course,  where  the  party  has 
no  place  of  business  other  than  the  dwelling,  the  presentment  must 
be  at  the  dwelling/  And  so  if  a  partnership  place  of  business  be 
closed  when  the  note  matures,  and  one  of  the  partners  resides  in  the 
town  or  city  presentment  at  his  residence  must  be  made.^ 

When  the  presentment  is  made  to  the  maker  or  acceptor  personally, 
the  place  is  not  important,  provided  there  is  an  express  or  implied  re- 
fusal to  pay.  Presentment  at  the  barn*yard  has  been  held  sufficient 
the  party  "making  no  objection,  and  intimating  no  readiness  to  pay;"^ 
and  even  in  the  street  presentment  would  seem  to  be  usually  good 
unless  objected  to  as  improper,  or  some  reason  given  for  the  refusal.^ 
Bat  it  would  be  more  business  like,  and  correct  not  to  make  demand 
at  such  a  place,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  party  is  bound  to  pay 

any  attention  to  a  demand  so  entirely  outside  of  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants.^ 

^  Soasex  Bank  vs.  Baldwin,  2  Harrison,  457. 

*  West  «.  Brown,  6  Ohio  8tote,  542;  WillianM  t».  Hoogewerff,  25  Md.,  128; 
Bank  of  Commonwealth  t».  Mudgett,  44  N.  Y.,  514,  (Case  of  Protest). 

'  Granite  Bank,  vs.  Aqre8, 16  Pick.,  392 

*  Packard  «8.  Lyon,  5  Duer.,  82.  Maker  was  a  married  woman  who  kept  a  board- 
ing-house, but  her  name  was  not  on  the  directory.  Demand  at  a  bank  when  note 
was  deposited,  with  inquiry  as  to  place  of  residence  was  held  insufficient,  and  indorser 
was  discharged.    ^  Granite  Bank  vs.  Aqres,  16  Pick.,  392. 

«  Baldwin  w.  Famsworth,  1  Fairfax,  414.    » 1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  421. 

*King  ts.  Holmes,  llPenn.  State,  456.  Rogers,  J.,  saying:  *The  Court  correctly 
instructed  the  jury  that  a  demand  in  the  street  of  an  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
ii9  not  a  sufficient  demand :  that  when  a  bill  is  payable  generally,  and  not  at  a  par- 
ticolar  place,  the  demand  must  be  at  the  place  of  business  of  the  acceptor.  But  if 
the  Notary  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  business  of  the  acceptor,  meets  him  on  the 
(Street,  and  informs  him  of  his  business  and  where  he  is  going,  and  the  acceptor  offisrs 
if  he  wiU  go  to  his  place  of  business  to  give  him  only  a  check  on  a  broker,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  Notary  to  proceed  ^further.  The  demand  at  the  place  of  business  is 
waivtd  by  the  payor  or  acceptor.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  refusal  to  pay,  for  an  offer  to  pay 
by  a  check  on  a  banker,  in  l^gal  contemplation,  is  nothing.  It  is  not  such  a  tender  as 
the  notary  would  be  justified  in  accepting.  In  this  case,  the  acceptor  had  no  cause 
of  complaint,  for  the  Notary  offered  to  receive  a  check  on  one  of  the  banks  in  pay- 
ment of  the  bilL" 

VOL.  n — NO.  II — ?• 
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Place  of  Date  prima  facie  Place  of  Payments 

The  place  of  date  in  a  note  does  Bot,  of  itself^  make  it  payable  ther?; 
and  when  a  note  is  payable  generally^  the  parties  may  agree  upon 
the  place  where  it  shall  be  presented,   and  parol  evidence  is  admis^  j 

able  to  prove  such  an  agreement.'     It  has  been  held  that  where  the  j 

maker  vnd  indorsers  have  agreed  where  a  note  payable  generally 
shall  be  presented  for  pay  men  t,  presentment  at  snch  place  is  suffi* 
cient  to  charge  the  indorsers  as  well  as  the  maker,'  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  decisions  to  this  effect  are  based,  are  broad  enough 
to  establish  the  sufficiency  of  presentment  at  any  place  agreed  upon 
by  the  maker.  The  contract  of  the  indorsers  is  to  pay  if  due  dili- 
gence to  obtain  payment  from  the  maker  is  used  without  elkcts 
Due  diligence  requires  presentment  to  the  maker  at  his  dwelling  or 
place  of  business;  and  if  the  maker  designates  a  place  of  payment, 
it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I  will  accept  presentment  at  the  place  named, 
and  make  it  my  place  of  business  so  far  as  this  transaction  is  con- 
cerned. Every  object  which  would  require  presentment  at  the  place 
of  business  is  attained.' 


>  1  Pareona,  N.  &  B.,  424.  Bedfield  and  Bigelow's  Leading  Caaes,  d26.  Contra. 
Story  on  Notes,  49.    Fierce  i».  Whitney,  29  Me.,  188. 

'  Brent's  Exr's  m.  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  1  Peters,  92.  Marahall,  C.  J.,  nyiAg  '* 
''The  plaintiCt)  in  error,  contend  that  the  teRtimony  on^ht  not  to  hare  been  admitted 
becanse  it  wan  an  attempt  by  parol  proof  to  vary  a  written  instruments  Bift  this  i» 
not  art  attempt  to  vaiy  a  written  instrument.  The  place  of  demand  is  not  expressed 
oo  the  face  of  the  note,  and  the  necewdty  of  a  demand  on  the  person,  when  Che  par* 
ties  are  tdlent,  is  an  inference  of  law,  which  is  drawn  only  when  they  are  silent.  A 
parol  agreement  pats  an  end  to  this  inference,  and  dispenses  with  a  pereional  demand. 
The  parties  consent  to  a  demand,  at  a  stipnlated  place,  instead  of  a  demand  on  the 
person  of  the  maker,  and  this  does  not  alter  the  instroment  so  far  as  it  goea^  hot  sup- 
plies extrinsic  circumstances  which  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  supply.  Ko  demand 
is  necessary  to  sustain  a  suit  against  the  maker.  Ilia  undertaking  is  unoonditional, 
but  the  indorser  undertakes  conditionally  to  pay^  if  the  maker  does  not,  and  this  im. 
poses  on  the  holder  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  steps  to  obtain  payment  from  the 
maker.  This  contract  is  not  written,  but  is  implied.  It  Is,  that  doe  diligence  to  ob' 
tain  payment  from  the  maker  shall  be  used.  When  the  parties  agree  what  this  due 
diligence  shall  be,  they  do  not  alter  the  written  contract,  but  agi^ee  upon  an  extrinnic 
circumstance,  and  sobetitute  that  agreement  for  an  act  which  the  law  preBcribes  only 
where  they  are  silent."  This  case  was  based  on  eTidence  that  the  indorsers  as  well 
as  the  maker,  had  agreed  that  demand  should  be  made  at  a  particular  place— the 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis :  State  Bank  vs.  Hurd,  12  Man.,  17  L  Meyer  t«.  Hibacher, 
47  N.  Y.,  265.  Thompson  vs*  Ketcham,  4  Johns.,  285.  Bat  see  Andernon  n.  Drake, 
14,  Johns.,  114. 

3 1  Parsons,  N.  it  B.,  424.  Sussex  Bank  i*.  Baldwin,  2  Harrison,  487  on  the 
ground  of  estoppel.    This  doctrine  is  doubted  in  Bed.  iw.  Big.,  Lead.  Cab«B,  827. 
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Ihie  DUigence  in  seeking  Maker  to  make  Presentment 

§  40.  Whether  or  not  due  diligenoe  to  find  the  maker  of  a  note  at 
theplaoe  where  it  is  dated,  will  be  sufficient^  has  been  debated.  The 
place  of  date  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  is  the  place  of  the 
maker's  residence  and  place  of  business;  that  it  is  sufficient^  we 
should  say^  to  charge  an  indorser,  to  have  the  note  in  that  place  at  the 
time  of  maturity,  and  to  make  proper  inquiry  after  the  place  of  the 
maker's  residence  or  place  of  business,  provided  that  the  holder  did 
not  know  that  his  residence  was  elsewhere.^  And  if  it  were  proved 
that  the  maker  resided  elsewhere,  it  would  not  devolve  upon  the 
holder  the  burden  of  showing  that  he  made  inquiries  as  to  his  resi- 
dence.' This  doctrine  is  sustained  by  high  authority  in  America, 
and  is  that  adopted  in  Scotland;'  and  it  seems  to  us  correct,  notwith- 
standing that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  contrary  view  is  taken,  and 
it  has  been  criticised  by  an  eminent  author/    It  is  true  that  the  exe- 

*Iii  Meyer  w.  HibBcher,  47  N.  Y.,  270,  it  is  Raid  by  the  Court,  per  Folger,  J. :  "  In 
each  caae  (the  note  being  dated  at  a  place  and  payable  generally)  the  note  most  be 
presented  and  payment  asked  for  at  the  place  of  business  therein  of  the  maker  if  he 
has  one;  and  if  he  has  no  place  of  bunineas,  then  at  his  place  of  residence.  And  if 
he  hlLye  neither  place  of  business  nor  residence,  then  if  the  holder  of  the  note  is  at  the 
place  where  it  is  in  general  made  payable,  on  the  day  of  payment,  with  the  note, 
ready  to  receiye  payment,  it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  presentment  and  demand." 
Appersen  w.  fiynum,  5  Coldwell,  348;  Staylor  tw.  Williams,  24  Md.,  199;  Moodie 
«§.  Morrall,  3  Const.  R.,  367;  Stewart  w.  Eden,  2  Cainea,  121. 

^Smith  m.  Philbrick,  10  Gray,  252.  Merrick,  J.,  said:  **  This  is  an  action  brought 
by  indoraers  against  a  prior  indorser  to  recover  .the  contents  of  a  promissory  note.  At 
its  maturity,  the  holder  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  public,  who,  by  his  direc- 
tion, went  with  it  to  the  place  of  business  which  the  maker  formerly  occupied  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  there  made  inquiry  for  him,  in  order,  if  he  were  found,  to  present  it  to 
him  -for  payment.  He  was  not  found,  and  no  demand  of  payment  was  made.  The 
defendant  insists  that  he  is  not  liable  as  indorser,  and  that  this  action  can  not  be 
maintained.  The  note  is  dated  and  was  made  at  Boston,  where  the  maker  then  was 
on  a  yisit  for  a  temporary  purpose  only.  He  then,  and  has  ever  since,  resided  at  Port 
Lavaoca,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  where  he  had  his  only  place  of  business.  At  the  trial 
no  evidence  was  produced  to  show  whether  the  plaintiff,  or  any  of  the  subsequent 
holders  of  the  note,  knew  that  Ihe  maker's  residence  and  place  of  business  were  in 
Boston  or  elsewhere;  there  toas  no  evidence  whaiever  upon  that  question.  *  *  *  The 
defendant  insists  that  the  plaintiffi)  ought  to  have  been  required,  if  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  that  rule,  to  show  affirmatively  that  both  they  and  all  the  subsequent 
holders  of  the  note  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  maker  of  the  note  had  no  resi- 
dence or  place  of  business  in  the  dty  of  Boston.    This  is  not  so.    The  presumption 

is,  as  has  been  before  stated,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence  upon  the  subject,  that 
the  residence  of  the  promisor  is  at  the  place  where  the  paper  to  which  he  subscribes 
his  name  is  dated.  Either  party  may  controvert  this  presumption  and  overcome  it 
by  pToofe  introduced.  But  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  having  been  laid  before  the 
Conn,  this  presumption  is  to  stand.''  "Thomson  on  Bills  (Wilson's  £d.),  286. 

*  1  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  458.  But  see  p.  453  of  the  same  volume,  in  which  the  opin- 
ion concords  with  the  text  substantially,  and  varies  from  that  subsequently  given;  also 
p.  442. 
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cution  of  a  note  and  dating  it  at  a  particular  place,  does  not  make  it 
jmyable  there,^  and  this  is  the  ground  on  which  Professor  Parsons 
bases  the  opinion  that  due  dih'gence  is  not  exercised  in  presenting  it 
there  without  inquiry;  but  the  question  seems  to  us  not  one  as  to  the 
contract  of  payment,  but  simply  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  maker's 
whereabouts.  And  in  the  absence  of  other  information  it  seems 
reasonable  to  presume  that  Re  will  be  found  at  the  place  where  he 
executes  his  business  paper,  and  that  if  it  had  been  intended  that  it 
should  be  payable  elsewhere,  it  would  be  so  expressed  in  its  face. 

And  when  the  bill  or  note  is  made  on  terms  payable  \n  a  city, 
without  specification  of  a  particular  place,  and  the  acceptor  or  maker 
has  no  residence  or  place  of  business  there,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
charge  the  drawer  or  indorser  if  the  holder  have  the  bill  or  note  in 
the  city  at  maturity,  ready  to  be  presented  and  delivered  up,  if  the 
maker  or  acceptor  should  appear.' 

Presentment  of  Notes  made,  and  of  BUh  drawn  or  a,ccep(edj  pay- 
able at  a  particular  Place  in  England, 
§  41.  In  England  the  steps  necessary  to  fix  the  liability  of  parties  to 
notes  and  bills  made,  drawn  or  accepted,  payable  at  a  particular 
place,  were  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  much  disputation,  the  his- 
tory of  which  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  follow  minutely  in  order  to 
appreciate  fully  the  settled  condition  of  the  law,  or  to  understand  its 
bearings  upon  the  decisions  in  the  United  States.  A  case  came 
finally  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the  effect  of  an  accept- 
ance in  the  following  language  was  discussed :  '^Accepted,  payable 
at  Sir  John  Perring  &  Co.,  bankers,  London" :*  and  that  body,  over- 
ruling the  views  of  eight  of  the  twelve  Judges  whose  opinion  had 
been  taken  on  the  question,  decided  that  the  acceptance  was  con- 
ditional, restricting  the  place  of  payment,  and  that  the  holder 
was  bound  to  present  the  bill  at  the  bankers'  named  in  order  to 
charge  the  acceptor.  If  the  holder  brought  an  action  against  the 
acceptor,  it  was  held  necessary  that  he  should  aver  and  prove  such 
presentment,  otherwise  the  declaration  would  be  bad  upon  demurrer. 
This  decision  led  to  the  passage  of  the  statute  1  &  2  (Jeo.  IV.,  (gener- 
ally called  Sergeant  Onslow^s  Act,)  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  an 
acceptance  payable  at  the  house  of  a  banker,  or  other  place,  without 
further  expression,  should  be  deemed  .a  general  acceptance,  but  if  it 

>  Taylor  vs.  Snyder,  3  Denio,  145;  Leghtner  t».  Hill,  2  Watts  &  S.,  140;  Anderson 
m.  Drake,  14  Johns.,  114;  Fisher  t».  Evans,  5  Benn.,  541. 
*  Boot  w.  Franklin,  .3  Johns.,  207. 
•Rowe  w.  Young,  2  Bred.  &  Bing.,  165;  Bligh,  391, 8.  C. 
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were  expressed  payable  at  a  bankers^  or  other  place^  "only  and  not 
othervrUe  or  eUewherey^  it  should  be  a  qualified  acceptance^  and  the 
acceptor  should  not  be  liable  except  upon  due  demand  at  the  place 
named. 

This  statute,  it  will  be  observed,  did  not  apply  to  promissory 
notes;^  and  the  liability  of  the  drawer  or  indorser  of  a  bill  remained 
unchanged.'  Where  the  place,  therefore,  is  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  a  note,  presentment  must,  in  England,  be  averred  and  proved,^ 
but  if  the  place  were  mentioned  in  a  memorandum  beneath  the 
maker's  signature,  it  would  be  regarded  as  directory  only.*  Where 
a  bill  is  drawn  with  the  expression  of  a  particular  place  only, 
and  not  elsewhere,  in  the  body,  and  accepted  without  further  ex- 
pression in  the  acceptance,  it  would  be  within  the  rule  of  the  statute 
making  it  a  qualified  acceptance.^  And  the  words,  "and  not  else- 
where,^' alone  would  be  sufiicient  to  incorporate  the  qualification.^ 

The  same  principles  apply  where  the  place  of  payment  is  specified 
in  the  body  of  the  bill,  and  the  acceptance  is  simply  according  to  its 
tenor;  and  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  charge  the  drawer  to  pre- 
sent the  bill  at  the  particular  place  if  one  be  named.' 

Presentment  at  a  particular  place  in  the  United  Staies. 

§  42.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  almost  all  the 
courts  of  last  resort  of  the  several  States,  have  coincided  with  the 
views  presented  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Rowe  vs. 
Young  (quoted  in  a  note  to  the  foregoing  paragraph),  and  differed 
from  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case;  and  in  the 
United  States  it  may  be  considered  as  settled,  that  where  a  note  is 
made  payable  at  a  particular  banker's  or  other  place,^  or  a  bill  is 
draw^n  or  accepted,  payable  in  like  manner,^  it  is  not  necessary,  in  re- 

>  Emblen  vs.  Dartnell,  12  M.  &  W.,  830.  «Gibb  tw.  Mather,  8  Bing.,  214. 

'  Sanderson  ts.  Bowes,  14  East.,  500. 

^Sanderson  vs.  Judge,  2  H.  Bl.,  509;  1  Birs.  N.  &  B.,  428;  but  see  post,  as  to 
rule  in  U.  S. 

'Halstead  t«.  Skelton,  5  Q.  B.,  86.  'Higgins  i».  Nichols,  7  Dowl.,  551. 

^Boydell  i».  HarknesB,  3  O.  B.,  168  (54  E.  C.  L.  R);  Selby  ?«.  Eden,  3  Bing.,  611; 
11  J.  B.  Moore.  511;  Fayle  w.  Bird,  6  B.  A  C,  531;  2  Car.  &  P.,  303;  9  Dow.  & 
R.,  639;  see  the  deciaons  as  to  Promissory  Notes;  Byles  on  Bills  (Sharswood's  ed.), 
342;  1  Pare.  N.  &  B.,  308,  note  Z. 

^WaHace  vs.  McConnell,  13  Peters,  136;  Armistead  i».  Armistead,  10  Leigh,  525; 
Watkins  ts.  Crouch,  5  Leigh,  522;  Buggies  os.  Patten,  8  Mass.,  480;  Caldwell  ts. 
Osawdy,  8  Cowen,  271;  McNairy  cs.  Bell,  1  Yerger,  502;  Thiel  t».  Conrad,  21  La. 
An.,  214;  James  vs.  Manning.  Kent  and  Story  inclined  to  the  English  rule:  Story 
on  Notes,  ^  227,  229;  3  Kent  Com.,  99;  Picquet  vs.  Curtis,  1  Sumner,  478. 

*Toden  w.  Sharp,  4  Johns.,  183. 
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spect  to  the  maker  or  acceptor,  to  aver  or  prove  presentment  or 
demand  of  payment  at  such  place  on  the  day  the  instrument  became 
due  or  afterwards,  in  order  to  maintain  an  action  against  him.^  The 
only  consequence  of  neglect  of  the  holder  to  present,  as  said  by  Presi- 
dent Tucker  in  Armistead  vs.  Armisteadj  10  Leigh,  525,*  is  "that  the 
maker,  if  he  was  ready  at  the  time  and  place  to  make  the  payment, 
may  plead  the  matter  in  bar  of  damages  and  costs;  but  he  must,  at 
the  same  time,  bring  the  money  into  court  which  the  plaintiff  will  be 
entitled  to  receive.  A  further  consequence,  indeed,  might  follow,  if 
any  loss  had  been  sustained  by  his  failure  to  present;  but  this  must 
be  set  up  as  matter  of  defense.''* 

Liability  of  Indor%er  and  Drawer. 

§  43.  In  respect  to  the  indorser  of  a  bill  or  note,  or  the  drawer  of 
a  bill,  payable  at  a  particular  bank  or  other  place,  the  rule  is  differ- 
ent. He  is  not  the  original  debtor,  but  only  a  surety.  His  under- 
taking is  not  general,  but  conditional  upon  due  diligence  being  used 
against  the  principal  debtor,  and  such  diligence  requires  presentment 
at  the  place  specified,  where  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  funds  have  been 
provided  to  meet  the  bill  or  note  at  maturity.^ 

Wliere  the  imtrument  is  payable  *^on  demand/^  or  "on  demand  after  a 

certain  time." 
§  44.  A  distinction  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  courts  in  resped 
to  bills  and  notes  payable  "on  demand/'  or  payable  "on  demand  after 
a  specified  time;''  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  in  such  cases  aver- 
ment and  proof  of  demand  are  necessary  as  well  against  the  acceptor 
or  maker  as  against  the  drawer  or  indorser.  In  Virginia,  the  court, 
while  deciding  according  to  the  current  of  American  authority  in  re- 
spect to  a  note  payable  at  a  fixed  time,  expressly  restricted  its  appli- 
cation, and  Stanard,  J.,  said  :^  ''This  decision  does  not  embrace  the 
case  of  a  note  or  obligation  payable  in  terms  on  demand^  at  a  particu- 

'  Contrary  decisionB  have  been  rendered  in  a  few  cases  in  the  United  States.  In 
Indiana,  Palmer  vs.  Hughes,  1  Blackford,  32S;  Gilly  vft.  Springer,  /6.,  257;  Alden 
V8,  Barbour,  3  Ind.,  414.  The  decisions  in  Louisiana^  formerly  of  the  same  tenor, 
have  been  overruled,  and  the  general  doctrine  now  prevails  there  also. 

'Reaffirming  Watkinsos.  Crouch,  5  Leigh,  522. 

'  To  same  effect,  see  Story  on  Bills,  {  356.  • 

*  Bank  U.  S.  i».  Smith,  11  Wheat.,  171;  Watkins  t».  Cronch,  5  Xidgh.,  522;  Shaw 
w.  Reed,  12  Pick.,  132;  Nichols  vs.  Pool,  2  Jones,  N.  C,  23;  Lawrence  V9.  Dot^ns,  30 
Mo.,  196;  Femer  vs.  Williams,  37  Barb.,  9;  Chitty  on  BUls,  (13th  Am.  ed.)  409;  Story 
on  Notes,  g  230. 

^Armistead  vs.  Armistead,  10  Leigh.,  521. 
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lar  place  after  the  lapse  of  a  specified  time.  In  such  cases  it  would 
probably  be  held,  that  there  is  no  default  of  the  maker  or  acceptor, 
until  such  demand  be  made,  and  consequently,  that  no  action  would 
accrue  to  the  payee  until  such  demand  should  be  made." 

In  England,  it  was  said  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  in  such  cases 
"the  time  of  payment  depends  entirely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  holder 
of  the  note,^"  and  that  consideration  seemed  to  him  to  render  it  im- 
practicable for  the  maker  or  acceptor  to  set  up  the  defense  of  readi- 
ness to  pay.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has* followed 
the  same  line  of  opinion,  Thompson,  J.,  saying:*  "Where  the  promise 
is  to  pay  on  demand  at  a  particular  place,  there  is  no  cause  of  action 
until  the  demand  is  made,  and  the  maker  of  the  note  can  not  dis- 
charge  himself  by  an  offer  of  payment,  the  note  not  being  due  until 
demanded.*' 

§  45.  Striking  as  these  views  may  seem,  they  do  not  appear  to  us 
to  bear  analysis  as  affording  ground  for  departure  from  the  general 
principle.  A  bill  or  note  payable  on  demand  is  payable  immediately 
— and  if  on  demand  after  a  certain  time^  immediately  upon  that  time 
arriving.  Although  payable  at  a  particular  place,  the  payor  may, 
if  he  apprehends  loss  by  delay,  or  desires  to  discharge  it,  pay  it 
anywhere.  And  the  mere  circumstance  that  it  might  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  payor  to  show  a  loss  resulting  from  a  failure  to  present 
when  his  liability  was  continuing  to  be  always  ready,  than  when  he 
is  only  required  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  being  ready  at  a 
fixed  time,  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficient  to  change  the  rule.  He  has 
the  advantage  of  not  being  subjected  to  9  protest  until  demand  is 
made;  he  may  pay  at  any  time  if  he  pleases;  he  may  still  show  loss 
if  any  occurs.  Suit  brought  is  itself  a  demand ;  and  as  presentment 
at  the  particular  place,  although  it  be  expressed^  is  no  condition  pre- 
cedent as  to  him,  we  can  not  perceive  how  the  words  ^*on  demand,'' 
which  relate  to  time  and  not  to  place,  can  impliedly  create  a  condi- 
tion which  even  express  words  without  the  addition  of  '*not  ehewhere' 
do  not  create.  The  difficulty  of  the  defense  does  not  change  the  prin- 
ciple which  requires  it;  and  the  cases  which  so  determine  seems  to  us 
to  adopt  the  true  philosophy  of  the  subject.' 

§  46.  In  respect  to  bank  notes,  it  has  been  held  that  when  payable 

^Sanderson  «•.  Bowes,  14  East,  500. 

'Wallace  ia.  McConnell,  13  Petera,  136;  Savage,  C.  J.,  to  same  effect  in  Caldwell  i». 
Gaflsidy,  8  Cowen,  271,  but  overruled  by  Haxtun  vs.  Bishop,  3  Wend.,  1,  same  judge. 

'  McKinney  m.  Whipple,  21  Maine,  98;  Gammon  «b.  Everett,  25  Maine,  66;  New 
Hope  D.  B.  i».  Perry,  11  111.,  467;  Cook  w,  Martin,  5  Smedes  &  M.,  379  (note  payable 
on  demand  five  months  after  date). 
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on  demand — or  on  demand  after  a  certain  time — at  a  designated  place, 
the  demand  must  be  averred  and  proved  againsfc  the  bank;^  and  they 
have  been  distinguished  from  individual  notes  by  some  of  the  cases.' 
But  there  are  also  express  decisions  the  other  way;  and  we  can  per- 
ceive no  sufficient  reason  for  the  distinction.'  Loss^  if  any,  may  be 
shown  by  the  bank  as  well  as  by  the  individual. 

When  payable  at  eUher  of  several  places.  I 

§  47.-  If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  drawn  payable  at  either  of  two 
places,  and  is  accepted  accordingly,  as  for  example,  if  drawn  pajrable 
at  Maedstone  or  London,  the  holder  has  his  choice  to  present  it  at 
either  place  for  payment;  and  the  like  rule  applies  to  a  note  made 
payable  at  either  of  two  places.  If  the  bill  or  note  be  not  duly 
paid  at  the  place  where  it  is  presented,  the  holder  may  protest  it  and 
give  notice  to  the  drawer  and  indorsers;  who  will  be  bound  by  its 
presentment  and  dishonor  at  the  place  of  his  election ;  although  if 
presented  at  the  other  place  it  would  have  been  duly  paid ;  for  in 
such  cases  all  the  parties  agree  to  pay  the  bill  or  note  upon  due  pre- 
sentment at  either  place.^ 

Bills  and  Notes  payable  at  either  of  several  Banks. 

§  48.  Sometimes  a  promissory  note  is  made  payable  at  any  or 
either  of  the  banks  in  a  particular  place,  by  some  such  expression  as 
"payable  at  bank  in  Boston,"*  or  "at  either  of  the  banks  in  Boston,"* 
or  "at  any  bank  in  Boston."^  In  all  such  cases,  the  stipulation  as  to 
the  place  of  payment  is  understood  to  be  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  payee  or  holder,  who  is  given  the  right  to  elect  the  bank  at  which 
the  note  should  be  presented,  in  order  to  charge  the  indorsers;  and 
if  upon  presentment  at  any  or  either  bank  in  the  place  named,  pay- 
ment is  refused,  the  indorsers  as  well  as  the  maker,  are  bound.  The 
maker^s  promise  is  to  pay  the  note  at  any  of  the  banks  in  the  place, 
and  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  him  to  look  at  all  the  banks  for  it,  or 
provide  funds  to  pay  it  at  all  of  them  when  it  is  due.® 

§  49.  A  bill  of  exchange  accepted,  payable  in  like  manner,  stands 
upon  the  same  footing  as  a  promissory  note,  and  the  drawer  and  in- 

>  Bank  of  N.  C.  vs.  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  13  Iredell,  75. 

*  Dougherty  iw.  Western  Bank,  13  Ga.,  87. 

'Montgomery  tw.  Elliott,  6  Ala.,  701;  Haxtun  w.  Bishop,  3  Wendell,  1. 
*Beeching  w.  Gower,  1  Holt.,  313;  Story  on  Bills,  i  364;  Story  on  Noles,  J231. 

*  Maiden  Bank  w.  Baldwin,  13  Gray,  154. 

*Page  m.  Webster,  15  Maine,  249;  Freeman's  Bank  V8.  Ruckman,  16  Grat.,  126. 
^  Langley  w.  Palmer,  30  Maine,  467. 
B  Maiden  Bank  vb.  Baldwin,  13  Gray,  154,  and  cases  cited  above. 
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dorsersy  as  well  as  the  acceptor,  will  be  bound  if  it  be  presented  at 
any  or  either  of  the  banks  in  the  place  named,^  This  principle  ap- 
plies to  large  cities  with  many  banks^  as  well  as  to  small  cities  with 
fewf  and  the  opinion  once  intimated  that  where  there  are  several 
banks  in  a  large  city  the  holder  must  give  notice  to  the  promisor 
where  the  paper  is,*  may  be  regarded  as  overruled. 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  doctrine  in  every  case  which  has 
adopted  it,  that  the  holder  should  give  notice  at  what  particular  bank 
he  elected  to  make  the  demand.  But  it  has  been  well  answered  that 
"to  require  the  holder  to  give  such  previous  notice  would  not  only 
defeat  the  object  of  relieving  him  from  trouble  and  risk;  but  would 
subject  him  to  much  greater  than  if  the  bill  or  note  were  made  payable 
at  one  bank  only;"*  and  that  "if  the  parties  wish  for  more  certainty 
as  to  the  place  of  payment,  let  them  be  more  explicit  in  the  bill."* 

When  Drawee  or  Acceptor  reside  in  one  Pkzce,  and  Bill  is  payable 

in  another. 

§  50.  Where  the  drawee  of  a  bill  resides  in  one  place,  and  it  is 
drawn  payable  in  another  place,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  present  the 
bill /or  acceptance  to  the  drawee  at  the  place  where  he  resides,  and  if 
acceptance  were  refused,  it  might  be  there  protested.'  And  if  the 
bill,  not  accepted,  were  presented  to  the  drawee  at  his  place  of  resi- 
dence for  payment,  and  payment  refused,  and  there  is  no  particular 
place  designated  in  the  bill  for  presentment,  it  would  be  sufficient, 
although  the  bill  was  payable  in  a  certain  city.  Thus,  where  a  bill 
was  drawn  in  Liverpool  and  was  payable  in  London,  and  was  pro- 
tested for  non-acceptance,  and  also  for  non-payment  in  Liverpool, 
where  the  drawee  resided,  Kent,  C.  J.,  said:^  "A  general  refusal  to 
pay  was  a  refusal  to  pay  according  to  the  face  of  the  bilj.  It  was 
equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  pay  in  London.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  demand  for  payment  at  Liverpool  was  indispensable.  The 
bill  being  payable  at  London,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
holder  to  have  been  there  when  the  bill  fell  due,  ready  to  receive 
payment.  In  the  present  case,  a  protest  at  London,  or  a  demand  and 
protest  at  Liverpool,  were  sufficient,  and  the  holder  might  take  either 
course."    So,  if  the  bill,  drawn  upon  the  drawee  in  one  place  and 

Uackson  m.  Packer,  13  Conn.,  342.  '  Langley  w.  Palmer,  30  Maine,  467. 

'North  Bank  w.  Abbot,  13  Pick.,  465;  Shaw,  C.  J.,  expressed  this  opinion,  but  the 
qaestion  was  not  direct!  j  before  the  court. 
*Page  ia.  Webster,  15  Maine,  24,  Shepley,  J. 
Uackson  vs.  Packer,  13  Conn.,  342,  Waite,  J. 
■  Mason  «.  Franklin,  3  Johns.,  202.  '  ^  Mason  w.  Franklin,  3  Johns.,  202. 
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payable  in  another,  be  not  accepted  by  the  drawee,  but  is  accepted 
supra  protest  fot  h\&  honor  by  a  third  person,  the  presentment  aod 
demand  should  be  made  of  the  drawee  at  the  place  where  he  resides, 
and  not  at  the  place  where  it  is  made  payable;  because  there  has 
been  no  acceptance  of  the  bill,  and  consequently  the  drawee  has  not 
authorized  any  presentment  upon  him,  except  at  his  place  of  resi- 
dence.^ 

§  61.  When  the  bill  has  been  accepted  by  the  drawee,  and  is  draws 
payable  in  another  place,  the  case  is  different.  There  the  acceptor 
only  authorizes  the  presentment  at  the  place  designated,  and  the 
drawer  or  indorsers  will  be  discharged  if  the  bill  be  not  there  pre- 
sented, or  ready  for  presentment  at  maturity.' 


SECTION  V. 

Mode  of  Presentment  for  Payment. 

§  52.  Presentment  of  the  bill  or  note,  and  demand  of  payment, 
should  be  made  by  an  actual  exhibition  of  the  instrument  itself;'  or 
at  least  the  demand  of  payment  should  be  accompanied  by  someclear 
indication  that  the  instrument  is  at  hand,  ready  to  be  delivered,  and 
such  must  really  be  the  case.^  This  is  requisite  in  order  that  the 
drawee  or  acceptor  may  be  able  to  judge  (1)  of  the  genuineness  of  the 

^  Mitchell  V8.  Baring,  10  Barn.  &  Ores.,  6,  7.  The  deciflion  on  this  case  led  to  the 
paflsage  of  the  act  of  2  and  3  William  IV.,  ch.  98,  by  which  it  wan  provided  that  "all  bilk 
of  exchange  wherein  the  drawer  or  drawers  thereof  shaU  have  expressed  that  sacfa 
bills  of  exchange  are  to  be  payable  in  any  place  other  than  the  place  by  him  or  them 
therein  mentioned  to  be  the  residence  of  the  drawee  or  drawees  thereof,  and  whicli 
shaU  not,  oh  the  presentment  for  acceptance  thereof,  be  accepted,  shall,  or  may  be, 
ioithoiU  further  presentment  to  the  dratoee  or  drawees,  protested  for  non-patfment  in  theplase 
in  which  such  biUs  of  fxehange  shall  hacs  been  by  the  drcacer  or  <irawers  expressed  to  be 
payable,  unless  the  amounts  owing  upon  such  bills  of  exchange  shall  have  been  paid 
to  the  holder  or  holders  thereof  on  the  day  on  which  such  bills  of  exchange  wonkl 
have  become  payable  had  the  same  been  duly  accepted.'*  Chitty  on  Bills,  13th  Am. 
Ed.,  top  p.  390,  *349.  This  act  seems  practically  to  affect  only  acceptors  supra  joro- 
Ust, 

*  Mitchell  vs.  Baring,  10  B.  &  C,  7.    Story  on  Bills,  H  282,  358. 

'  Mussen  vs.  Lake,  4  Howard,  262.  In  Draper  vs.  Clemens,  7  Misso.,  52,  demand  irv 
held  insufficient  because  the  bill  was  not  produced.  In  Freeman  vs.  Boynton,  7  Ma.«.; 
483,  the  demand  was  held  insufficient  because  it  appeared  that  the  party  demanding 
payment  did  not  have  the  bill  with  him.  To  same  effect  see  Shaw  t».  Reed,  12  Pick., 
132;  Arnold  vs.  Dresser.  8  Allen,  43&,  Posey  vs.  Decatur  Bank,  12  Alabama,  802, 
Nailor  vs.  Bowie,  3  Maryland,  251;  Smith  vs.  Gibbs,  2  Smedes  &  M.,  479. 

^Etheridge  m.  Ladd,  44  Barbour,  69. 
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iustniment;  (2)  of  the  right  of  the  holder  to  receive  payment;  and 
(3)  that  he  may  immediately  reclaim  possession  of  it  upon  pay- 
ing the  amount.  If,  on  presentment,  the  exhibition  of  the  paper  is 
not  asked  for,  and  the  party  to  whom  demand  is  made  declines  to 
pay  on  other  grounds,  a  more  formal  presentment  by  actual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  paper  will  be  considered  as  waived.^  Where  the  note  was  in 
bank,  a  few  rods  from  the  maker's  house,  and  the  maker  was  informed 
by  note  from  the  cashier  that  it  was  there  and  requested  payment,  it  was 
be^l  sufficient;'  and  it  was  likewise  held,  where  the  statement  in  the 
protest  was  that  the  notary  went,  with  the  draft,  to  the  bank  and  de- 
manded payment.'  So,  if  the  maker  calls  on  the  holder  on  the  day 
of  payment,  at  his  place  of  business,  declares  his  inability  to  pay  it, 
and  requests  him  to  give  notice  to  the  indorser,  it  is  sufficient  to 
charge  the  indorser,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  paper  would  have  been 
useless.^  Presentment  and  demand  of  payment  can  not  be  made 
by  letter  through  the  post  office.*  It  seems  that  delivery  of  written 
demand  to  a  servant  at  the  house  of  the  promisor  is  insufficient.^ 

§  53.  A  bill  or  note,  when  presented  for  paynent,  can  not  be  left 
in  the  debtors  hands  as  when  presented  for  acceptance;  and 
if  it  is  so  left,  presentment  can  not  be  considered  as  made  until 
payment  is  demanded.  And  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  debtor  has 
stopped  payment,  the  holder  would  suflTer  to  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  the  instrument  at  the  time  it  was  handed 
the  debtor  and  the  time  payment  was  actually  demanded.^  The  earli- 
er cases  take  a  contrary  view,  and  seem  to  us  more  reasonable,  for 
the  physical  presentment  of  the  paper,  would  seem  to  imply  in  itself 
a  demand  of  payment.^ 

Mode  of  Presentment  of  Negotiable  Paper  payable  at  a  Banh 

§  54.  When  a  bill  or  note  is  made  payable  at  a  bank,  it  is  consid- 
ered a  sufficient  presentment  of  it,  if  it  is  actually  in  the  bank  at 
maturity,  ready  to  be  delivered  up  to  any  party  who  may  be  entitled 

^  Liockwood  t».  Crawford,  18  Ck>nn.,  361. 

*  Tredick  i«.  Wendell,  1  N.  H.,  80. 

'  Bank  of  Veigennes  ra.  Oameron,  7  Bark.,  143. 
«  Gilbert  w.  Dennis,  3  Met.,  495. 

'StackertDiL  And^noD,  3  Whart.,  116;  Qillefipie  vt.  Hannahan,  4  McCord,  503; 
Hartford  Bank  ql  Green,  11  Iowa,  476;  Barnes  m.  Vaughan,  6  Rhode  Island,  259. 

*  Duke  of  Norfolk  t«.  Howard,  2  Shaw.,  235.  But  qaere  in  cases  of  sioknesH  when 
the  promisor  is  inaooessible  on  account  of  sickness.  See  1  Parsons,  K.  &  B.,  371-2, 
notey. 

f  Hajwatd  m.  Bank  of  England,  1  Str,  550;  ThoniMm  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.,) 
304.  'Turner  t».  Mead,  1  Str.,  416 ;  Hoar  vs.  Da  Ck)Bta,  2  Str.,  910. 
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(n  it  on  payment  of  the  amount  due;  and  if  at  the  close  of  boai 
hours,  the  bill  or  note  remains  unpaid,  it  ia  considered  as  dishon< 
and  notice  should  be  immediately  g^ven  to  the  proper  pari 
Such  also  is  the  case  when  the  instrument  b  payable  at  a  partic 
place.'  Sometimes  a  formal  presentment  of  the  bill  or  note,  in  i 
cases,  at  the  bank,  or  upon  the  maker  is  made;  and  the  cases 
uuiform  in  holding  that  such  a  {iresentment  at  the  bank  is  eufficl 
even  when  the  place  is  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  ;*  but  i 
settled  that  nothing  more  than  the  presence  of  the  paper  the 
necessary.* 

But  it  was  held  in  Chicopee  Bank  vs.  Pkiladdpkia  Sank,  8  ^ 
lace,  641,  that  though  commercial  paper  be  physically  in  the  ban 
which  it  is  payable,  yet  if  the  bank  is  ignorant  of  this  by  reaso 
the  fact  that  the  letter  in  which  it  was  sent  slipped  through  a  ci 
in  the  cashiers  desk  and  disappeared  before  it  had  been  seen  by  I 
then  there  would  be  no  presentment,  though  the  acceptor  had 
funds  there,  and  did  not  mean  to  pay  the  bill.  And  such  a  di: 
pearauce  carried  with  it  a  presumption  of  negligeuce  in  the  collec 
bank,  and  threw  upon  it  the  burden  of  proof  to  rebut  it ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  proof  the  bank  would  be  responsible  to 
holder  for  the  amount  of  the  Lill  or  note. 

When  Paper  it  Property  of  Bank. 

§  56.  If  the  paper  is  the  property  of  the  bank  at  which  it  is  ] 
able,  its  presence  there  at  maturity  need  not  be  proved  by  the  pi 

■  Chicopee  Bank  a.  Philadelphia  Bank,  8  Wallace,  641 ;  Bank  U.  8.  n.  Cami 
Peters,  543 ;  Fullerton  m.  Bank  U.  S.,  1  PeMn,  604 ;  Peoples  Bank  n.  Brook 
Md.,  7;  Qraham  n.  Bangaton,  I  Md.,  88;  Ooodloe  n.  Oudle^,  13  Smedes 
M.,  233 ;  Allen  t».  Mile*,  4  Harr.,  Del.,  234 ;  Woodin  n.  Fooler,  16  Barb.,  14(i ;  I 
oiavf,  Goldnmiih,  7  Wend.,  160;  Folger  w.  Chase,  IS  Pick,,  63;  Berkshire: 
ra.  Jonex,  (I  Miiw.,  624 ;  Appernon  v».  Union  Bank,  4  Coldwell,  445 ;  Slate  Bin 
Napier,  6  Humph.,  270 ;  Bejnoldt  n.  Cbettle,  2  Camp.,  696 ,-  Saundereon  la.  Ji 
2  H.  Bi.,  609. 

'  Hum  ra.  Marhee,  3  Seld.,  266. 

*lbid.  See,»lB<.,  Wix)dbriiige™.Bri(!ham,13Mas».,556|  Bank  of  UdcB  w.  Si 
18  JohnH.,230i  Andereon  m.  Drake,  14  Johnn.,  114;  Bank  of  Syracuse  n.  H 
ter,  17  N.  Y.,  46 ;  Gale  m.  Kemper,  10  La.,  2(15 ;  Commercial  Bank  n  Hani 
H<>«.,Min.,448;  Jenka  t«.  Doylesburg,  4  Watt  aod  S..  505;  Rahm  n.  Fhiladel 
Bank,  1  Rawie,  335;  Cohea  m.  Hunt,  2  Smedes  and  M.,  227;  Evana  «.  St.  Jol 
Porter  Ala.,  186;  Apperaon  w.  Union  Bank,  1  Coldwell,  445. 

•Saunderson  n.  Judge,  2  H.  Bl.,  609, 

>6tate  Bank  n.  Napier,  6  Humph.,  270;  GilieU  tu.  Averill,  5  Denio,  S5;  O 
n.  Dobbin,  2  Hall,  112 ;  Gilbert  va.  Dennia,  3  Met.,  4S6 ;  Fullerton  tt.  Bank  U. 
Pe(en,604. 
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tiff,  as  the  presumption  of  law  is  that  the  paper  was  in  the  bank,  and 
the  burden  rests  on  the  defendant  to  show  the  contrary.*  Even 
when  it  is  not  the  property  of  the  bank,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer;*  nor  is  this  material,  its  pres- 
ence tn  the  bank  being  sufficient.'  Sometimes  the  accounts  of  the 
promisor  are  examined  to  see  if  there  are  funds  to  meet  the  paper 
payable  at  the  bank;^  but  this  is  unnecessary,  any  competent  evidence 
being  available  to  show  that  there  were  no  funds  there  to  meet  it, 
and  that  no  one  offisred  payment.^  It  is  doubtful,  at  least,  whether 
the  mere  fact  that  the  bank  had  funds  of  the  promisor  in  its  posses- 
sion would  constitute  any  defense  for  the  indorser,  as  the  direction  of 
the  promisor  is  necessary  to  give  the  right  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  the  payment  of  the  paper;  but  it  is  conceived  that  if  the  bank  in 
such  case  has  become  the.  owner  of  the  paper,  it  would  constitute  a 
defense  to  the  indorser.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Parsons.' 
Where  a  note  was  payable  at  the  ''Union  Bank  at  Memphis,^^  and 
there  was  no  such  bank  there  but  a  ''Branch  of  the  Union  Ptank,^^  it 
was  held  sufficient  to  make  presentment  at  such  branch.^  If,  upon 
repairing  to  the  bank  at  which  the  paper  is  made  payable  during 
business  hours,  it  is  found  clased,  without  any  one  there  to  answer, 
the  protest  may  be  made  without  demand  or  farther  inquiry.^ 

Conventional  Demand  by  Nolioe  that  BUI  or  Note  is  field  in  Bank. 

§  56.  In  some  of  the  States  it  has  become  customary  for  a  bank 
which  is  the  holder  of  negotiable  paper  to  issue  a  notice  to  the  prom- 
isor, a  few  days  before  maturity,  informing  him  that  the  paper  is  in 
bank,  setting  forth  the  date  when  it  will  become  payable,  and  re- 
questing him  to  come  there  and  pay  it.  Such  notice  constitutes  a 
conventional  demand,  and  a  neglect  to  comply  with  it  is  such  a  refu- 
sal as  amounts  to  dishonor  of  the  paper.     The  custom  prevails  where 

^Chicopee  Bank  m.  Philadelphia  Bank,  8  Wallace,  641;  FuIIerton  t».  Bank  U.  S., 
1  Peters,  604;  Bank  U.  S.  w.  Carneal,  2  Peters,  543;  Seneca  Co.  Bank  t».  Neaw,  5  De- 
nio,  329;  State  Bank  vs.  Napier,  6  Humph.,  270;  Folger  w.  Chafle,  18  Pick.,  63;  Berk- 
shire Bank  vs.  Jonen,  6  Mass.,  524. 

'Folger  ts.  Chase,  18  Pick.,  63. 

*  State  Bank  vs.  Napier,  6  Humph.,  270,  infra. 

*  Sanderson  vs.  Judge,  2  H.  Bl.,  509;  Bank  of  8.  C.  vs.  Flagg,  1  Hill,  S.  0.,  177; 
Maarin  vs.  Perat,  16  La..  276. 

*  Stale  Bank  vs.  Napier,  6  Humph.,  270;  Qillett  vs.  Averill,  5  Denio,  85. 
•ivoLN.  &B.,43v. 

'  Worley  vs.  Waldran,  3  Sneed,  548. 

*  Thompson  vs.  Commercial  Bank,  3  Coldwell,  46;  Carter  vs.  Union  Bank,  7 
Hnmph.,  548. 
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the  paper  is  payable  at  the  bank  giving  the  notice,'  and  as  well  wl 
it  i»  not  made  so  payable,  but  is  placed  there  for  collection.* 
Mastiachu setts  this  custom  has  become  ao  general  and  universal  I 
every  one  who  incurs  the  liability  of  maker  and  indorser  is  presui 
to  have  contracted  in  reference  to  it,  and  knowledge  on  his  part  i 
be  presumed,^  Before  the  law  bad  there  become  bo  settled,  it 
held  that  proof  of  the  party's  being  conversant  with  the  usage 
requisite;*  but  where,  by  the  usage,  demand  was  made  in  this  P 
upon  the  maker,  it  was  immaterial  to  the  indorser  to  prove  tha 
was  acquainted  with  it — it  being  sufficient  that  he  received  due  no 
of  dishonor.*  Evidence  of  the  usage  is  sufficient  in  proof  of 
averment  of  presentment  to  the  maker.'  In  Maine  the  custon 
sanctioned  by  judicial  decisions,'  but  it  has  been  held  with  adv 
expressions  in  New  Hampshire;'  and  in  Maryland  the  evidence  o 
existence  was  regarded  as  in  sufficient,  with  a  distinct  intimation  f 
the  court  that  it  would  not  he  respected  if  proved.* 

§  57.  In  respect  to  the  maker  of  a  note  or  the  acceptor  of  a  bi 
terms  payable  at  a  particular  place,  this  custom  to  inform  him 
his  paper  is  there  and  that  he  is  requested  to  meet  it,  amouni 
qothing  more  than  a  reminder  from  creditor  to  debtor  that  it  is  hf 
he  will  comply  with   his  agreement.     When  the  bill  or  note,  1 

'Lincoln  &  Banlc  o.  Pdge,  0  Mow.,  155;  Same  n.  Hammatt,  9  Man.,  169. 
'  Jones  t«.  Fales,  4  Maw.,  245;  Widgery  v».  Munroe,  6  Uhrb.,  44S;  Weld  m.  Gor 
10  Mass.,  366;  Whilwell  vt.  JohnBon,  17  Mans.,  U9. 

'Qnnd  Bank  vs.  Blanchard,  23  Tick.,  505,  Shav,  C.  J.,  said,  respeclinK  thin 
lomarj  notice  an  coniitituiing  a  demand,  thit  "it  hsH  become  ao  universal  ami 
tinned  BO  long,  that  it  mar  "^"  ^  doubted  whether  it  ought  not  now  to  betr 
as  one  of  those  cuatoins  of  merchants  of  which  the  law  will  take  notice,  ao  that  • 
man  who  is  sufficiently  a  man  of  business  to  indorse  a  note,  toay  be  prestuned 
acquainted  with  it,  and  assent  to  it,  at  least  until  the  contrary  is  expresslj  »bowr 
ia  to  be  recollected  tliat  the  rules  respecting  presentment,  demand  and  di^ot 
bills  of  exchange,  and  promiBaorj  notes,  and  indeed  the  lex  mcreotorta  generally 
inated  in  the  cuxtom  of  merchants,  which  custom  was  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  proT 
the  partj  relying  on  it,  and  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  But  when  a  custoi 
been  definitely  settled  by  judicial  decision?,  it  is  taken  notice  of  aa  a  part  of  thi 
of  the  land,  and  need  not  be  proved  as  a  fact  in  each  case." 

*  Weld  i».  Ourham,  10  Maas.,  366;  so  held  also  in  LeAvitt  te.  Stmes,  3  N.  B 
Edwards  on  Bills,  50!). 

'Whitwellra.  Johnson,  IT  Maf#i..  448. 

■North  Bsnk  st.  Abbot,  13  Mass.,  466;  Boston  Bank  vs.  Hodges,  9  Mass.,  420 
Bank  ts.  Cutter,  3  Pick.,  414. 

'  Marine  Bank  u.  Smith,  18  Maine,  99;  Gallagher  w.  Boberts,  2  Fairf.,  489; 
sons'N.&B.,  370-371. 

'  Moore  m.  Wiutt,  13  N.  H.,  415, 

*Fuiaeia'  Bank  m.  Duvall,  7  Gill,  &  J.,  78. 
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ever^  is  payable  generally,  the  acceptor  or  maker  can  only  discharge 
his  contract  by  seeking  the  payee,  or  holder,  at  maturity,  and  paying 
the  amount;  and  notification  that  his  paper  may  be  paid  at  a  particu- 
lar place,  is  information  where  his  agent  to  receive  payment  may  be 
conveniently  found.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  holder  can 
restrict  the  acceptor  or  maker  to  payment  at  that  particular  place 
except  upon  the  ground  that  the  bank  itself  ia  to  be  regarded  as  in 
law  the  holder,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  party  to  pay 
such  holder  at  its  only  locality— its  place  of  business. 

§  58.  In  respect  to  the  drawer  or  indorser,  the  holder's  contract, 
when  the  bill  or  note  is  payable  generally,  is,  that  he  will  present  the 
instrument  to  the  acceptor  or  maker.  It  is  the  holder's  duty,  in 
order  to  hold  the  drawer  or  indorser,  to  go  to  the  acceptor  or  maker 
with  the  bill  or  note  and  demand  payment ;  and  it  is  stretching  the 
principle  which  authorises  proof  of  custom  in  certain  cases  very  far 
to  permit  the  holder  to  reverse  the  established  rule  of  law  in  respect 
to  drawer  or  indorser,  and  notify  the  acceptor  or  maker  to  come  to 
him,  at  a  place  designated  by  himself,  to  suit  his  own  convenience.^ 

The  theory  upon  which  the  custom  is  regarded  as  controlling,  is 
that  the  holder  is  bound  to  use  due  diligence  to  demand  payment — 
that  the  maker  or  acceptor  waives  any  further  demand  than  at  the 
place  designated  by  the  maker — and  that  the  drawer  or  indorser 
consent  to  this  customary  waiver  by  entering  into  the  contract  where 
the  custom  exists.  Its  convenience,  as  a  commercial  usage— and  the 
fact  that  the  apprehension  of  dishonor  in  bank  will  probably  operate 
as  forcibly  to  constrain  prompt  payment  by  the  maker  or  acceptor  &s 
a  demand  at  his  counting  room  or  residence — have  doubtless  gone  far 
to  gain  it  countenance  from  the  courts.  And  although  were  this 
question  of  original  impression  in  the  United  States,  we  should  con- 
sider that  principle  and  authority  would  lead  to*  a  different  conclu- 
sion, the  courts  of  this  country  have  gone  so'  far  to  effectuate  the 
customs  of  merchants,  and  give  them  a  flexibility,  suitable  to  the 
necessities  and  conveniences  of  commerce,  that  we  believe  it  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  jurisprudence  to  sanction  the  con- 
trolling effect  of  this  conventional  demand  than  to  deny  it.^ 

§  59.  Knowledge  by  the  indorser  of  the  custom,  has  been  regarded 
as  essential  to  its  establishment  as  against  him  in  some  cases.^     But 

^  Edwards  on  Bills,  510. 

'  See  Observations  of  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Qrank  Bank  «».  Blanchard,  ant^* 

>  Leaviit  tv.  Simes,  3  N.  H.,  14. 
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the  United  States  Sapreme  Court  say  that  parties  are  boun 
an  established  usage  of  a  bank,  "whether  they  have  a  per 
knowledge  of  it  or  not.'"  and  as  the  custom  must  be  general  in  < 
to  obtain  recognition  as  such,  we  can  not  perceive  that  koowled 
it  enters  into  the  question  any  more  than  knowledge  of  any  < 
rule  of  law.  A  custom  is  not  a  special  personal  contract,  but  a 
eral  and  controlling  rule. 

John  W.  Danii 

Ljrnchbung,  Vii^nia. 

>  MiHb  w.  Bank,  H  Whest.,431. 
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THE  REBELLION. 


In  this  article  I  wish  to  glance  at  the  late  unpleasantness  through 
legal  spectacles.  The  topic  will  scarcely  prove  trite  to  the  generality 
of  the  profession,  and  some  of  its  features  will  bo  even  novel  to 
many  whose  practice  has  not  taken  them  among  the  questions  arising 
oat  of  the  war. 

The  moral  right  or  wrong  of  the  Southern  movement  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  merely  legal  view  of  the  matter;  and,  accordingly,  I 
shall  not,  expressly  or  impliedly,  pass  judgment  upon  that.  Our 
revolutionary  ancestors  were  right  in  cutting  loose  from  Great  Britain^ 
with  her  selfish  restrictive  policy,  regarding  the  Colonies  as  posses- 
sions to  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  herself  exclusively;  but,  in  my 
judgment,  the  merely  legal  merits  of  the  question  upon  which  those 
ancestors  placed  their  quarrel, — the  right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  tax  the  Colonies, — were  clearly  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  under  consideration  the  point  of 
departure  is,  of  course,  that  vexed  question,  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution.  This  question 
was  the  staple  of  what  is  well  termed  the  Great  Debate,  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1833,  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster  were  the  most 
conspicuous  opposing  champions  of  clashing  theories.  The  two  the- 
ories which  have  obtained  may  for  convenience  be  termed  the  States' 
rights  and  the  National. 

According  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Constitution  was  a  compact  be- 
tween the  States.  In  adopting  it,  the  States  did  not  become  in  any 
respect  blended  into  one  mass.  They  merely  established  a  common 
agency,  to  which  they  delegated  the  exercise  of  certain  of  the  attrib- 
utes of  their  sovereignty  for  the  equal  advantage  of  all.  But  the 
States  did  not  surrender  any  of  their  sovereignty;  nor  did  they  trans- 
fer the  allegiance  of  their  citizens  to  the  common  government. 
Where  the  sovereignty  exists,  there  must  the  allegiance  abide  also. 
The  States  severally  imposed  upon  their  respective  citizens  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  new  government.  This  duty  rested  upon  the 
command  of  the  State  for  its  foundation.  The  constituent  sover- 
eigns knowing  each  no  superior,  must  judge,  each  for  itself  in  the 
last  resort,  whether  the  common  agent  confined  its  action  within  the 

VOL,  II. — NO.  II — 8. 
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limits  of  the  delegated  powers.  To  allow  it  to  judge  ultimate 
the  measure  of  its  own  powers,  would  be  to  elevate  the  mere  : 
above  its  principals.  The  Constitution  wae  no  more  anything 
than  a  compact  than  was  the  Confederation.  The  Confeden 
liowever,  was  adopted  only  by  the  Stale  goveromeats;  the  Com 
tioo  by  the  people  of  each  Slate  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
it  beeame  a  part  of  the  Ccnstitution  of  each  State,  being  ratifie 
the  same  power  that  established  the  State  Constitution.  It  thus 
strained  the  action  of  the  State  legislature  equally  with  the 
Constitution.  And  then  the  govemtnent  provided  for  by  the 
stitutioD  was  a  very  different  arrangement  from  that  establishc 
the  Confederation,  since  it  operated,  like  the  State  government! 
rectly  on  individuals,  and  through  its  own  instrumentalities,  thus  t 
ing  "a  more  perfect  union."  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  equally 
that  of  the  Confederation,  a  mere  agency,  resting  upon  compact. 
Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  States;  the  Confederation  by 
State  governments  merely.  But  the  States  no  more  became  ble 
into  one  composite  State  by  adopting  the  Constitution,  than  the  1 
governments  became  blended  into  one  composite  govemmen 
adopting  the  Confederation.  Each  sovereign  State  was  boun 
every  other  under  the  Constitution  solely  by  plighted  faith,  Sli 
any  State,  with  or  wilhout  adequate  cause,  annul  the  compact;  v 
this  might  involve  a  breach  of  good  faith  upon  the  part  of  the  st 
eign,  its  determination  would,  nevertheless,  be  binding  upon  its 
Kens;  just  as  the  unjustifiable  repudiation  by  France  of  a  treaty 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  would  yet  be  binding  upon  all  Frenchi 
The  citizens  of  the  State  were  bound  to  obey  the  common  go\ 
ment  because  the  people  of  the  State  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
commanded  such  obedience;  and  if  the  same  people  in  the  i 
capacity  commanded  disobedience,  the  obligation  was  now  as  bin 
to  disobey  as  it  was  previously  to  obey.  To  resist  the  common  j 
ernment  at  the  command  of  the  sovereign  State  couid  not  be  tree 
because  treason  is  a  violation  of  allegiance,  and  allegiance  was  di 
the  State,  and  only  obedience  to  the  common  government,  and 
only  through  allegiance  to  the  State,  which  commanded  it.  Itwi 
be  treason  to  the  State,  however,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  comi 
government  in  opposition  to  the  behest  of  the  State  sovereig 
Resistance  by  the  State  to  the  common  government  could  at  r 
only  be  an  unjust  war  waged  by  a  sovereign.  The  sovereignt 
the  State  would  shield  the  individual  citizens  from  guilt.  They  n 
jwrforce   obey  their  sovereign,  to  whom  their  allegiance  was  < 
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whether  right  or  wrong.  In  a  word,  the  country — ^the  object  of  pa- 
triotic attachment, — ^is  the  State.  Whittier  says  of  John  Randolph, 
the  most  complete  embodiment  of  States  rights  sentiment  that  has 
appeared  among  us: 

"  While  others  hailed  in  distant  skies 
Our  eagle's  duskj  pinion; 
He  only  saw  the  mountain  bird 
Stoop  o'er  his  Old  Dominion.'' 

This  is  the  logic  of  the  theory  carried  out  legitimately. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  war 
was  between  State  sovereigntiea  The  unionists  of  the  South  were 
traitors  to  their  States.  And  the  result  of  the  war  was  the  conquest 
of  the  Southern  States  by  the  rest  of  the  States,  achieved  through 
the  agency  of  the  general  government;  and  the  only  restraint  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  victors  which  the  conquered  could  consistently 
urge,  was  to  be  found  in  the  rules  of  international  law  governing 
soch  cases. 

The  other  theory  is,  that  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution 
are  a  nation,  the  powers  of  the  general  government  having  beenfitir- 
rendered  by  the  States.  Among  these  powers  is  that  to  judge  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  surrendered.  '  By  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  States  became  blended  into  one  composite  State,  to  the 
extent  of  the  powers  surrendered.  The  paramount  allegiance  of  the 
citizen  is  due  to  the  United  States.  The  advocates  of  this  theory, 
and  emphatically  Mr.  Webster,  have  not,  however,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
rested  it  upon  a  satisfactory  foundation.  Mr.  Webster  appears  to  have 
thought  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  repel  the -idea  that  the 
Constitution  was  a  compact,  and  to  claim  for  it  the  basis  of  an  adop- 
tion by  the  people  of  the  United  States  collectively. 

"What  the  Constitution  says  of  itself,  therefore,"  said  he,  "is  as 
conclusive  as  what  it  says  on  any  other  point.  Does  it  call  itself  a 
compact?  Certainly  not.  But  it  declares  itself  a  Constitution. 
What  is  a  constitution  f  Certainly  not  a  league,  compact,  or  confed- 
eracy; but  a  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW." 

And  again:  "In  the  Constitution  it  is  the  people  who  speak,  and 
not  the  States.  The  people  ordain  the  Constitution,  and  therein  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  States,"  etc.  "The  Constitution  utters  its  be- 
hests in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  people,  and  it  does  not  exact 
from  the  States  any  plighted  public  faith  to  maintain  it." 

This  is  substantially  the  language  of  Judge  Story  in  Martin  vs. 
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HunUr'a  lessee,  1  V/heaton,  324:  "The  goveniment  of  the  t 
States  was  ordained  and  e6tablit<hed  not  by  the  Stales  in  their 
reign  capacities,  but  emphatically,  as  the  preamble  to  the  Con 
tioD  declares,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States/'  In  Chwhot 
Georgia,  3  Dallas,  419,  Chief  Justice  Jay  used  the  followioj 
guage:  "Every  State  constitution  is  a  compact  made  by  and  be 
the  citizens  of  a  Stute,  to  govern  themselves  in  a  certain  mt 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  likewise  a  compact 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  govern  themselves  in  a  c 
mauner."  The  ratifications  of  several  of  the  States  contain  si 
language.  That  of  Virginia  declares:  "that  the  powers  granle 
der  the  Constitution  being  derived  from  Ihe  people  of  ike  I 
States,  may  be  resumed  hythem  whenever  the  same  shall  be  pen 
to  their  injury  or  oppression."  In  3IcCu,lloch  vs.  Maryla 
"Wbeaton,  403,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  affirms  that  from  the 
conventions  which  ratified  it,  the  Constitution  derived  its  who 
thority;  but  he  alterwards  adds:  "The  government  proceeds  di 
from  the  people;  is  'ordained  and  established'  in  the  namf^of  thi 
pie,"  etc.  And  again,  on  page  405:  "The  government  of  the 
then  is  emphatically  and  truly  a  government  of  the  people.  In 
and  substance,  it  emanates  from  them.  Its  powers  are  grant 
thffm,  and  are  to  be  exercised  directly  on  them,  and  for  their  ber 

In  President  Jackson's  Proclamation,  Mr.  Livingston  emp 
the  following  more  accurate  language:  "The  people  of  the  t 
States  formed  the  Constitution,  acting  through  the  State  legisli 
in  making  the  compact,  to  meet  and  discuss  its  provisions;  am: 
iug  in  separate  conventions  when  they  ratified  those  provisions 
the  terms  used  in  its  construction  show  it  to  be  a  govemmt 
which  the  jieople  of  all  the  States  collectively  are  represented." 

Judge  McLean,  impressed  with  the  difficulty  in  the  way  o 
theory  of  popular  adoption,  struck  a  sort  of  diagonal  bciweei 
and  that  of  State  adoption,  using  in  Worcester  \b,  Georgia,  6 
569,  the  following  language:  "The  Constitution  of  the  United) 
was  formed,  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  some  have  contended,  by  th( 
pie  of  the  United  States,  nor,  as  others,  by  the  States,  but  by  a 
bined  power,  exercised  by  the  people  through  their  delegsirs.  Hi 
in  their  sanctions  to  the  respective  States.  Had  the  Coustit 
emanated  from  the  people,  and  the  States  been  referred  to  men 
convenient  districts  by  which  the  public  expression  could  be  : 
tained,  the  popular  vote  throughout  the  Union  would  have  bee 
only  rule  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.     This  coarse  we 
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pursued,  and  in  this  fact  it  clearly  appears  that  our  fundamental  law 
was  not  formed  exclusively  by  the  popular  suffrage  of  the  people. 
The  vote  of  the  people  was  limited  to  the  respective  States  in  which 
they  resided.  So  that  it  appears  that  there  was  an  expression  of 
popvlar  svffrwje  and  State  sanction  most  happily  united  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union."  It  certainly  appears  that 
Judge  McLean's  view  of  the  matter  is  a  rather  mixed  one. 

The  doctrine  of  a  popular  adoption  cannot,  I  think,  be  main- 
tained. Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence,  not  of  one 
})olitical  entity  called  the  United  States,  but  of  thirteen  separate  little 
nationalities.  These  were  united  under  a  mere  league.  Mr.  Web- 
ster himself  says  that  the  Confederation  "was  a  league,  and  nothing 
but  a  league,  and  rested  on  nothing  hut  plighted  faith  for  its  perform- 
ance." And  again:  "The  old  Confederation  was  expressly  called  a 
league,  and  into  this  league  it  was  declared  that  the  States,  as  States, 
severally  entered."  Clearly,  then,  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  there  was,  in  a  legal  sense,  no  such  people  as  "the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States."  The  Constitution  when  adopted,  for  the 
first  time  created  direct  relations  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  individually  and  a  common  government, — ^the  only  sense  in 
which  even  now  there  is  a  "people  of  the  United  States."  But  the 
j>eopleof  the  United  States  cannot,  as  such,  have  adopted  the  instru- 
ment whose  adoption  constituted  them  a  people. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Constitution  was  not  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  aggregate,  the 
majority  of  the  aggregate  to  impose  it  upon  the  minority.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  States  separately.  Each  State  rati- 
fied or  rejected  for  itself  alone.  Korth  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
rejected  it.  No  one  questioned  their  perfect  right  to  do  so.  The  in- 
strument itself  provided  for  the  contingency  of  an  adoption  by  nine 
States,  and  that  "the  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between 
the  Stales  so  ratifying  the  same*'' 

The  Constitution  was  then,  beyond  controversy,  not  adopted  by 
the  people,  but  by  the  States  as  Stales,  The  expression  in  the  pre- 
amble, "we,  the  people,  etc.,"  is  not  an  argument  to  the  contrary. 
This  would  refer  anyhow  to  the  state  of  things  anterior  to  the  ratifi- 
cation, and  would  show,  if  anything,  what  will  not  be  contended, 
that  there  was  then  such  a  people  as  "the  people  of  the  United 
States.'^  But  the  expression,  "between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 
same,"  entirely  harmonizes  with  facts  which  ng  expression  could 
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overcome.  The  expression  in  the  preamble  probably  was  intern 
by  the  framers  to  mean  no  more  than  that  the  people  of  eadi  Stt 
in  their  primary  capacity,  ratified  the  Constitution,  instead  of 
State  governments,  by  which  the  Confederation  was  adopted.  1 
result  of  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  ratification,  accordiDg  to 
States'  rights  theory,  was  great.  The  action  of  the  State  gove 
ment  might  detach  the  State  from  the  arrangement  entei 
into  by  the  State  government;  but  the  Constitution,  adopted  by 
people  of  the  State,  became  a  part  of  the  conetitutioQ  of  the  Sti 
aod  State  legislation  waa  restrained  by  ita  provisions  as  firmly  as 
any  other  prohibitions  of  the  State  Constitution;  and  it  would  requ 
the  action  of  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  to  abrogate  w 
in  that  capacity  they  had  ratified.  Thus  far  greater  stability  i 
iiecured,  and  a  "more  perfect  union"  formed. 

But  not  only  does  it  seem  to  me  clear  that  the  Constitution  ^ 
not  adopted  by  "the  people;"  I  cannot  agree  either  that  it  is. 
scientific  strictness  of  language,  a  fundamental  law. 

It  calls  itself  the  supreme  law.  But  it  calls  the  treaties  > 
tered  into  under  it  by  the  same  name:  yet  treaties  ore  not  prop€ 
laws,  but  compacts.  They  require  legislation  to  carry  tbem  out. 
course,  tlie  Constitution  is  practically  a  supreme  law,  since  it  o\ 
rides  conflicting  State  and  national  legislation.  But  in  acient 
strictness  the  Constitution  is  not  a  law  at  all.  A  law  derives 
force  from  the  pre-existing  autkorUy  of  the  law-maker.  It  is  i 
posed  by  this  authority  upon  the  unwilling  as  well  as  the  willing, 
law  presupposes  an  existing  community  with  authority  to  bind. 
is  the  will  of  this  community  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed 
the  purpose. 

Obviously,  the  Constitution  did  not  become  obligatory  in  this  m 
ner.  Each  party  to  it  adopted  it  for  itself  alone.  The  concurre 
of  nine  States  was  to  give  it  effect  as  the  Constitution  of  the  ui 
leaving  the  four  States  which  might  reject  it,  to  form  such  arran 
ments  as  they  might  think  advisable.  This  instrument,  thus  becc 
ing  obligatory,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  ratifying 
same,  upon  these  parties  only,  what  can  it  have  been  but  a  oompi 
to  which  the  States  were  parties  as  States?  It  became  obligatory 
each  State  upon  the  adverse  minority  in  that  State  through  the  eld 
cedent  authority  of  the  State  over  its  citizens,  upon  the  principle  o 
law.  But  this  was  merely  a  consequence  of  its  adoption  by  the  St 
as  a  State. 

Mr.  Calhoun  waS  entitled  then  to  his  position  that  the  Constii 
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tion  was  a  compact  between  the  Statee,  to  which  they  became  parties 
as  States. 

But  now  arises  the  trae  point  of  contest  between  the  two  opposing 
theories^  which  is  this:  what  sort  of  compact  was  the  Constitution, 
and  what  was  the  result  of  its  adoption  ?  Mr.  Galhoun  stickles  for 
the  term,  ^constituiiofud  compact.^'  He  repels  the  idea  of  a  blending 
of  the  States  into  a  composite  State,  and  Mr.  Webster  contends  for 
this  idea.  And  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  have  thought  that  if  it  were 
once  conceded  that  the  Constitution  was  a  compact  all  would  be  lost. 
Bat  might  not  a  compact  bleud  States,  previously  separate,  into  one? 
Might  not  the  nations  of  Europe,  if  desired  by  all  of  them,  consoli- 
date themselves  into  one  nationality,  by  adopting,  each  for  itself,  an 
instrument  providing  for  this  result?  Yet  this  transaction  would 
derive  all  its  force  from  the  principles  of  a  compact,  and  would  be 
merely  the  adoption  of  a  compact.  Every  party  would  be  free  to 
adopt  or  reject. 

Writers  on  Government  refer  its  obligation  ultimately  to  a  aooial 
compact  between  previously  independent  individuals.  But  do  they 
not  all  concede  that  when  the  compact  has  been  executed  the  parties 
become  blended  into  a  community,  their  independence  and  their  right 
of  private  judgment  being  surrendered  up  to  the  society  formed  by 
the  compact;  and  that  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  government 
thus  constituted  can  only  be  withdrawn  by  a  revolution  ? 

Now  the  only  actual  cases  of  social  compacts  have  been  where  the 
parties  were  States.  Political  societies  have  been  formed  by  the  ag- 
gregation of  previously  independent  communities,  whilst  there  is  no 
precedent  of  a  community  formed  by  the  association  of  previously  in- 
dependent individuals.  Any  arrangement  by  which  the  contracting 
parties,  whether  individuals  or  States,  form  themselves  into  a  body 
politic  under  a  common  government  is  a  aocial  compact.  And  the 
result  of  the  adoption  of  a  social  compact  is  to  blend  into  ode  entity, 
to  the  extent  comprehended  by  the  scope  of  the  compact,  the  parties 
thereto.  The  assertion  that  the  States  after  taking  the  plunge  of  rat- 
ification did  not  blend,  is  pure  assumption.  Those  who  resisted  the 
adoption  did  so  mainly  upon  the  very  ground  that  a  consolidation 
would  be  the  result.  Patrick  Henry  asked,  who  had  given  the  Con- 
vention the  right  to  say,  '^We  the  people;''  and  in  his  last  speech,  he 
likened  the  relation  of  Virginia  to  the  Union,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  relation  of  Charlotte  county  to  Virginia.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  Virginia  asserts  that  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
were  derived  from  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  so  do  the  ratifica- 
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tiona  of  other  States.  Tliie  evinces,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  tben  tho 
that  the  States  were  bleiKled  together.  When  it  was  ui^ed  ag; 
the  CoDStitatioD  before  the  State  conventioae,  that  the  workin 
the  government  established  by  it  would  drif^  towards  despotUi 
would  bave  been  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  trying 
experiment,  that  if  it  turned  out  as  foreboded,  any  State  might  v 
draw  from  the  arrangement  at  pleasure,  as  sbe  was  to  become  b< 
only  by  plighted  faith,  as  one  sovereign  to  others — that  there  w: 
be  no  blending  into  a  composite  State.  That  no  one  advanced 
a  notion,  where  it  would  have  been  so  conclusive  a  reply  to  I 
earnestly  plied  objections,  evinces  that  no  one  at  tbe  time  enterta 
the  notion. 

There  were  two  plans  before  the  Federal  Convention,  called 
spectively  the  New  Jersey  plan,  and  the  Virginia  plan;  the  foi 
on  the  principle  of  the  States'  rights  theory,  and  the  latter  under^ 
to  embody  the  idea  of  a  natiDoal  government.  The  Convention 
solved  that  a  national  government  ought  to  be  adopted.  And, 
erally,  at  the  time,  the  idea  seems  to  bave  been  entertained  thai 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  collective  capacity,  had  ado 
the  Constitution;  or,  at  least,  that  when  adopted,  it  was  mean 
stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  if  that  had  been  tlie  fact;  and  thai 
expression  in  (be  preamble,  "We  tbe  people,  etc.,"  was  conclusiA 
to  this. 

Had  one  single  consoliduted  government  been  formed,  and  ^ 
individuality  been  entirely  extinguished,  as  might  have  been  d 
there  could  then  have  been  no  coutroversy  about  the  matter, 
even  then  the  Constitution  effecting  this  would  bave  been  only  a  c 
pact.  But  as  the  States  were  preserved  for  some  purposes,  plaus 
ity  was  given  to  the  suggestion  that  they  had  not  become  blei 
t(^ether  at  all,  but  had  only  entered  into  a  treaty  with  each  o 
establishing  a  confederate  government.  This  hypothesis  in  the  h: 
of  a  logician;  it  was  found  would  consistently  explain  the  funct 
of  the  new  government;  and  it  was  eagerly  adopted  by  those 
were  loth  to  give  up  the  idea  of  State  independence;  and,  among 
rest,  by  many  who  had  vehemently  opposed  tbe  ratification  of 
Constitution  upon  the  very  ground  that  tbe  government  provided 
thereby  was  the  sort  of  government  which  afterwards  they  dei 
that  it  was. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  then,  the  States  became  j 
ties  to  a  social  compact,  tbe  result  of  which  was  to  blend  them 
a  composite  State.     They  became  thenceforth  one  as  to  foreign  i 
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lions;  as  to  commerce;  as  to  the  operation  of  the  national  laws.  The 
coin;  the  flag;  the  army;  the  navy,  became  national.  But  the 
essence  of  the  transformation  consisted,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  this, 
that  the  sovereignty  was  transferred  from  its  former  seat  to  a  new 
one. 

The  word  ''sovereignty"  is  less  understood  than  any  other  in  the 
political  vocabulary.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  uses  it  has  any 
definite  notion  even  of  what  he  himself  means  by  it.  And  the  high- 
est authorities  unguardedly  misuse  it.  Thus  we  often  hear  from 
courts  and  text  writers,  that  sovereignty  in  this  country  is  divided 
between  the  States  and  the  United  States.  Sovereignty  can  not,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  divided.  It  signifies  the  ultimate,  abso- 
lute, illimitable  power  that  exists  somewhere  in  every  independent 
society.  In  Great  Britain,  it  resides  in  Parliament.  When  Luuis 
XIV  exclaimed:  ^^Uetaic^est  moif"  he  asserted  that  the  sovereignty 
of  France  was  concentrated  in  him.  In  Russia,  I  presume,  sov- 
ereignty now  abides  in  the  Czar, 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  sovereignty  resided  in  each 
State.  The  State  then  knew  no  superior.  Its  will  was  limited  only 
by  its  physical  power.  But  the  States  are  not  now  sovereign  in  any 
sense.  They  are  now  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  etc.  Congress  is  not  sovereign,  for  it  has  only  powers  affirm- 
atively granted — expressly  or  impliedly.  But  the  power  which  can 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  iUimUabk.  Here, 
then,  we  arrive  at  the  sovereignty  in  our  system.  Here  resides  the 
WHOLE  potentiality  of  the  system,  which  may  repartition  the  powers 
of  the  States  and  the  composite  State; — may  redistribute  the  func- 
tions now  divided  between  the  local  governments  and  the  general 
government; — may  contract  or  dilate  the  sphere  of  either,  ad  libitum; 
may  reduce  the  central  agency  to  a  shadow^  or  erect  it  into  an  em- 
pire. The  only  possible  security  in  the  nature  of  things  against  the 
exercise  in  any  given  manner  of  this  power,  lies  in  the  genius  of  our 
people.  The  State  governments  and  the  General  government  are  the 
mere  creatures  of  this  Omnipotence, — mere  tenants  at  will.  Now  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  a  surrender  of 
the  sovereignty  by  the  States  individually  to  the  States  united.  This 
alone  need  be  looked  to,  to  show  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  con- 
federacy, but  a  composite  State. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  political  science  that  where  the  sovereignty 
abides^  there  the  allegiance  is  due.     Also,  that  unless  there  is  allegi- 
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aoce,  there  can  be  no  treason,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  which 
involves  a  breach  of  allegiance.  Now  the  Constitution  rect^oizes 
that  treason  may  be  committed  against  the  United  States.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  did  not  undertake  to  provide  for  the  im- 
possible case  of  treason  against  the  Confederation.  I  know  that 
the  Stale  laws  provide  for  a  crime  which  they  denominate  treason ; 
but  it  is  not  properly  treason,  though  justly  punishable  by  them.  I 
know,  also,  that  it  is  common  (o  bear  of  a  paramount  allegiance  due 
to  the  United  States,  and  a  subordinate  allegiance  due  to  the 
State.  But  there  is  no  allegiance,  in  the  strict  sense,  due  to  the  State. 
Allegianoeis  due  to  the  com[M>site  whole,  in  which  the  sovereignty 
resides,  of  which  the  States  are  members. 

Professor  Austin  denominates  the  government  of  the  United  States 
a  supreme  federal  government.  I  quote  his  language  in  relation  to 
the  nature  of  our  system : 

"The  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  united  societies,  and  also  of  the 
larger  society  arising  from  the  union  of  all,  resides  in  the  united 
Governments  as  forming  one  aggrtgaU  body — (the  italics  are  his) 
— that  is  to  say,  as  signifying  their  joint  pleasure,  or  the  joint 
pleasure  of  the  majority  of  their  number,  agreeably  to  the  modes 
or  forms  determined  by  their  federal  compact.  *  *  *  By 
that  aggregate  body,  the  powers  of  the  general  government  were 
conferred  and  determined,  and  by  that  aggregate  body  its  powers 
may  be  revoked  or  abridged.  To  that  aggregate  body,  the 
several  united  governments,  though  not  merely  subordinate,  are 
truly  in  a  state  of  subjection." 

The  United  States,  then,  is  a  composite  State.  The  States  and  the 
Uniou  are  one  complex  whole.  Judge  Swayne  has  aptly  said  that 
the  States  are  oi^anisms  for  the  local  administration  of  their  appro- 
priate functions  in  the  vital  system  of  the  larger  polity. 

It  results  that  the  Southern  movement,  right  or  wrong,  was  a 
rebellion;  and  those  concerned  in  it  are  seen,  through  merely  legal 
e^tectacles,  to  have  been  guilty  of  treason. 

According  to  the  States'  rights  conception  of  the  matter,  the 
Southern  States  became  conquered  provinces,  bound  to  accept  what- 
ever laws  the  victors  siiw  fit  to  impose  upon  them.  The  victors  claim 
to  have  imposed  the  other  theory  of  the  government  upon  them ; 
and,  henceforth,  the  States'  rights  men  are,  upon  their  own  principles, 
estopped  to  contest  that  theory.  The  States'  rights  theory  is  hence- 
forth an  exploded  heresy  for  the  oationalint ;    an  abrogated  system 
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for  the  States'  rfghts  roan.  The  former  regards  the  war  as  having 
judicially  decided  the  theory  always  to  have  been  wrong ;  the  latter 
as  having  legislatively  substituted  for  it  the  rival  theory. 

The  Xlllth,  XlVth,  and  XVth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  dilations  by  the  sovereign  power,  of  the 
sphere  of  the  General  government ;  and  correspondingly  contractions 
of  the  spheres  of  the  State  governments. 

The  first  abolished  a  domestic  institution  of  States ;  the  second 
regulated  and  secured  the  immunities  of  State  and  National  citizen- 
ship, prohibited  State  discrimination  between  classes  of  citizens^ 
changed  the  basis  of  State  representation,  enacted  disqualifications 
for  State  offices,  and  restrained  the  States  from  the  assumption  of 
debts  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion ;  and  the  third  established 
universal  suffrage  within  the  States. 

The  interesting  character  of  the  question  of  the  nature  of  our 
system  of  government  has  tempted  me  beyond  the  just  limits  of  its 
relevancy  to  the  general  subject  under  consideration.  One  word 
more,  however.  We  hear  it  almost  universally  said  that  in  this 
country  the  people  are  sovereign.  Legally  and  strictly  considered, 
we  find  this  to  be  untrue.  It  is  not  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
collectively,  who  are  sovereign.  There  is  nothing  which  this  people 
are  competent  to  enact  by  a  majority  vote.  The  ultimate  omnipo- 
tence of  the  system  may  be  wielded  by  a  small  portion  of  the  people. 
Take  three-fourthsof  the  States,  beginning  with  the  least  populous,  and 
so  en,  and  suppose  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  carried  in  each  of  these  States,  by  a  majority  of 
one  in  each  House  of  its  Legislature,  and  that  the  other  one-fourth 
of  the  most  populous  States  are  wholly  unanimous  against  it; 
is  it  not  plain,  that  in  this  case,  a  small  minority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  might  radically  transform  the  whole 
system,  against  the  vehement  dissent  of  a  large  majority?  The 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  acting  as  States,  and  not  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  express  with  us  the  sovereign  will. 

*^^^  ^^v  ^^^^  ^J^  ^hA  ^^^P  ^^^P  ^J^  ^^V  ^^^P 

^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^T^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Between  the  beginning  of  secession  and  active  operations,  some  time 
intervened,  during  which,  for  various  reasons,-^— €.  g,,  the  confusion 
incident  to  a  change  of  administration  into  new  hands;  the  unpre- 
cedented character  of  the  situation ;  the  slowness  with  which  the 
people  of  the  North  came  to  realize  the  determination  of  the  Southern 
leaders;  etc., — the  general  government  remained  inert. 

The  Southern  leaders  chuckled  over  the   bewildered  condition  of 
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Uncle  Sam.  They  thought  that  the  old  gentleman  was  afflicted  wit 
incurable  constitutiona)  paruljBis.  Their  own  conrse  in  resistin 
whatever  eSbrta  he  might  make  against  them,  was  «mple  and  plair 
They  would,  upon  their  theory,  be  waging  war  against  foreig 
invasion.  But  the  government  must  act,  if  at  all,  upon  Us  theory  c 
the  situation,  according  to  which  the  acts  of  secession  were  nullitiei 
the  ISouthern  States  still  in  the  Union,  and  their  people  entitled  t 
the  same  constitutional  immunities  as  the  rest  of  the  citizen.^  of  th 
United  States.  Burdened  with  constitutional  shackles,  ho\ 
was  the  government  to  operate  effectively  against  men  whos 
hands  were  free?  The  government  could  not  recognize  their  Confcdei 
ate  organization,  nor  could  it  even  consistently  regard  as  State  actioi 
the  hostile  conduct  of  the  seceded  States  beyoud  its  own  view  c 
their  legitimate  spheres ;  and  so  the  population  of  the  South  eoul 
not  he  affected  through  these  organizations  with  the  enemy  charac 
ter;  and  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  must  confine  itsel 
to  a  personal  war  against  the  individuals  in  arms  against  it;  whil 
these  would  act  with  the  advantage  of  the  popidation  and  the  organ 
izations  behind  them. 

This  idea  was  corroborated  by  the  Proclaraatioo  of  President  Lin 
coin,  of  April  15,  1861,  declaring  the  laws  of  the  United  States  t 
be  obstructed  in  the  seven  seceded  States,  by  combinations  to 
powerful  to  be  resisted  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed 
ings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law;  commandini 
these  combinations  to  disperse  within  twenty  days;  and  calling  fo 
7.5,OOU  militia  to  suppress  them,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  executed 
This  Proclamation  was  based  upon  the  act  of  1795,  passed  with  •■ 
view  to  the  suppression  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Westen 
Pennsylvania;  and  it  seemed  to  evince  that  the  line  of  action  wonh 
be  the  same  in  character  as  if  the  insurgents  were  a  handful  of  mei 
in  a  small  district,  banded  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  a  rev 
enue  law. 

But  the  white  heat  of  fury,  enkindled  by  the  firing  on  Sumpter 
soon  dispelled  any  such  illusion  as  this.  Proclamations  followed. 
blockading  the  southern  ports,  and  calling  for  vast  armies.  Tbe  Ael 
of  July,  1861,  authorized  tbe  President  to'  declare  the  inhabitants  of 
States  to  be  in  insurrection,  and  prohibited  commercial  intercourse, 
except  as  licensed,  with  those  so  declared.  Section  6,  of  the  Act,  de- 
clared any  vessel  beloiiging  to  any  such  inhabitaot  lawful  prize  if 
taken  at  sea.  Other  acta  followed,  providing  fur  the  raising  and 
support   of  armies,  and  of  naval  forces; — ^pensions  to  soldiers  and 
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lilors,  etc.,  etc.-  ~  and  the  government  was  placed  squarely  upon 
le  war  path. 

All  these  proceedings  were  regarded  as  violent  and  unconstitu- 
anal  id  the  South,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling,  even  among  the 
ost  zealous  loyalists,  that  doubtless  a  greut  many  unconstitutional 
lings  would  have  to  be  done  iu  order  tu  carry  on  the  war  efficiently. 
hey  were  in  favor  of  rolling  up  the  Constitution  for  the  time,  and 
j-ing  it  upon  the  shelf,  until  it  would  do  to  regard  its  restrictions 
;ain.  They  became  impatient  when  any  body  talked  about  the 
mstitution,  and  one  subsequently  very  ardent  constitutionalist, 
en  went  so  far,  in  those  days,  £8  to  brand  constitutionalism  as  a 
ark  of  treason. 

At  length  the  Supreme  Court  came  to  pronounce  upon  the  legal  sit- 
ition  which  thenceforth  appeared  in  a  new  light  to  theeyes  of  most 
rsons.  This  was  at  the  December  term,  18C2,  iu  what  are  known 
the  Prize  Cases,  reported  in  2d  Black,  6.35,  &c..  Two  of  the  ves- 
Is  involved, — the  Amy  Warwick  and  the  Crenshaw, — had  been  cap- 
red  as  lawful  prize.  They  were  the  property  of  Virginians.  The 
roier  vessel  was  capturixl  near  Hampton  Roads,  July  10,  1861. 
le  was  at  the  time,  sailing  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  her  com- 
ander  was  ignorant  of  the  war.  The  latter  vessel  was  captured 
ay  17,  1861 — at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  It  will  be  noted 
at  both  of  these  captures  were  before  the  act  of  July  13,  1861,  au- 
orizing  the  President  to  declare  the  inhabitants  of  States  tu  be  in 
surrection.  The  main  question  in  the  cases  was  whether  there  ex- 
«1  at  the  time  of  the  captures  a  state  of  war, — legal  war  with  its 
□sequences, — between  the  United  States  and  the  population  of  the 
uthern  States.  The  Court  held  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture  a 
itc  of  actual  war  did  exist,  that  the  Proclamation  of  the  President 
IS  conclusive  evidence  of  this,  and  that  all  persons  residing  within 
e  territory  occupied  by  ihe  rebels  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  ene- 
es,  though  not  as  foreigners.  The  Court  said: 
"War  has  been  well  defined  to  be :  'That  state  in  which  a  nation 
osecutes  its  right  by  force,'  The  parties  belligerent  in  a  war  are 
lependent  nations.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  war  that 
th  parties  should  be  acknowledged  as  independent  nations  or  sov- 
>ign  States.  A  war  may  exist  where  one  of  the  belligerents  claims 
^ereign  rights  as  against  the  other.  A  civil  war  is  never  solemnly 
clared;  it  becomes  such  by  accident — the  number,  power  and  or- 
uization  of  the  persons  who  originate  and  carry  it  on.  When  the 
rty  in   rebellion  occupy   and  hold  iu  a  hostile  manner,  a  certain 
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portion  of  t«mt»ry;  have  declared  their  independeDce ;  have  cast 
their  allegiance;  have  organized  armies ;  have  commenced  bostilii 
agflinat  their  former  sovereign,  the  world  acknowledges  them 
belligerents,  and  tbe  contest  a  toar.  They  claim  to  be  in  arms 
establioh  their  liberty  and  independence,  in  order  to  become  a  sov 
eign  State;  while  the  sovereign  party  treats  them  aa  insargents  : 
rebels  who  owe  allegiance,  and  who  should  be  punished  with  de 
for  their  treason. 

"The  laws  of  war,  as  established  among  nations,  have  their  fou; 
ation  in  reason,  and  all  tend  to  mitigate  the  cruelties  and  misery  p 
duced  by  the  secure  of  war.  Hence  the  parties  to  a  tnvil  ^ 
usually  concede  to  each  other  belligerent  rights.  They  exchai 
prisoners,  and  adopt  the  other  (Xiurtesies  and  rules  common  to  pul 
or  national  wars. 

"  'A  civil  war,'  says  Vattel,  'breaks  the  bands  of  society  and  g 
emment;  or,  at  leasts,  snspenda  their  force  and  effect;  it  prodt 
in  the  nation  two  independent  parties  who  consider  each  othei 
enemies,  and  acknowledge  no  common  judge.  Those  two  part 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  constituting,  for 
time,  at  least,  two  distinct  societies.  Having  no  common  superioi 
judge  between  them,  they  stand  in  precisely  the  same  predicament 
two  nations  who  engage  in  a  contest  and  have  recourse  to  arms.  1 
being  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  common  laws  of  war 
those  maxims  of  humanity,  moderation  and  honor, — ought  to  be 
served  by  both  parties  in  every  civil  war.  Should  the  sovereign  c 
ceive  he  has  a  right  to  hang  up  his  prisoners  as  rebels,  the  oppo 
party  will  make  reprisals,  &a.,  &c,;  the  war  will  become  cruel,  hoi 
ble,  and  every  day  more  destructive  to  the  nation.' 

"  As  a  civil  war  is  never  publicly  proclaimed,  eo  nomine  agai 
insurgents,  its  actual  existence  is  a  fact  in  our  domestic  hist 
which  the  Court  is  bound  to  notice  and  to  know.  The  true  tesi 
its  existence,  as  found  in  the  writings  of  the  sages  of  the  comn 
law,  may  be  thus  summarily  stated :  'When  the  regular  course 
justice  is  interrupted  by  revolt,  rebellion  or  insurrection,  so  t 
courts  of  justice  cannot  be  kept  open,  ctw7  war  exiOa,  and  hostili 
may  be  prosecuted  on  the  same  footing  as  if  those  opposing  the  g 
emment  were  foreign  enemies  to  the  land.'  *         *         * 

"It  is  not  the  less  a  civil  war,  with  belligerent  jiarties  in  hos 
array,  berause  it  may  be  called  an  "insurrection,"  by  one  side,  i 
the  insurgents  be  considered  as  rebels  or  traitors.  It  is  not  necess 
that  the  independence  of  the  revolted  province  or  State  he  ackno 
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ged  in  order  to  conatitute  it  a  party  belligerent  in  a  war,  according 
the  law  of  nations.  Foreign  nations  acknowledge  it  as  a  war  by 
declaration  of  neutrality.      Tbe  condition  of  neutrality  cannot  ez- 

anless  there  be  two  belligerent  parties.  In  the  case  of  the  iSrenc- 
sima  Trinidad,  (7  Wheaton  337),  this  Court  say:  'the  goverotneDt 

the  United  States  has  recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  be- 
een  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  has  avowed  its  determination  to 
main  neutral  between  the  parties.     Each  party  is  therefore  deemed 

us  B  belligerent  nation,  having,  so  far  as  concerns  us,  the  sover- 
ra  rights  of  war,'  *  *  * 

"We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  question.  What 
included  in  the  term  'enemies'  property?'  Is  the  property  of  all 
rsons  residing  within  the  territory  of  tbe  Slates  now  in  rebellion, 
ptured  on  the  high  seas,  to  be  treated  as  'enemies  property,' 
liether  the  owner  be  in  arms  against  the  Government  or  not?  *  *  * 
"  The  appellants  contend  that  the  term 'enemy'  is  properly  applica- 
e  to  those  only  who  are  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  foreign  State  at 
tr  with  our  own.  They  quote  from  the  pages  of  the  common  law 
iiich  say  'that  persons  who  wage  war  against  the  King  may  be  of 
ni  kinds,  subject  or  citizens.  The  former  are  not  properly  enemies, 
it  rebels  nnd  traitors,  the  latter  are  those  that  come  properly  under 
e  name  of  enemies.'  *  *  * 

"They  insist,  moreover,  that  the  acts  of  the  usurping  government 
nnot  legally  sever  the  bond  of  ihdr  allegiance,  they  have  therefore 
correlative  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Government  for 
eir  persons  and  property,  and  to  he  treated  as  loyal  citizens  till  le- 
lUy  convicted  of  having  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  made  war 
;ain3t  the  government  by  treasonably  resisting  its  laws, 

"They  also  contend  that  insurrection  ia  the  act  of  individuals,  and 
)t  of  a  government  or  sovereignty  ;  that  the  individuals  engaged 
e  subjects  of  law.  That  confiscation  of  their  property  can  be  ef- 
cted  only  under  a  munici]ial  law.  Sic. 

"This  argument  rests  on  tbe  assumption  of  two  propositions,  each 
'  which  is  without  foundation  in  the  established  law  of  nations. 
,  assumes  that  where  a  civil  war  exists,  the  party  belligerent  claim- 
g  to  be  sovereign  cannot,  for  some  unknown  reason,  exercise  the 
ghts  of  belligerents,  although  the  revolutionary  party  may.  Be* 
,g  sovereign,  he  can  exercise  only  sovereign  rights  over  tliC  other 
irty.  The  insurgent  may  be  killed  on  the  battle  field,  or  by  the 
lecutioner,  Lis  projierty  on  land  may  be  confiscated  under  the  muni- 
pal  law,  but  the  commerce  on  the  ocean,  which   supplies  the  rebels 
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with  means  to  support  tlie  war,  cannot  be  made  the  sabject  of  captt 
UDder  the  laws  of  war,  because  it  is'uncoTisiitulwnal.' / !'  Now 
is  a  proposition  never  doubted  that  the  belligerent  party  who  clai 
to  be  sovereign  may  exercise  both  belligerent  and  sovereign  rigb 
(See  4  Cranch  271^.) 

"Under  the  very  peculiar  Constitution  of  this  Government, 
though  the  citizens  owe  supreme  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Govei 
luent,  they  owe  also  a  qualified  allegiance  to  the  State  in  which  tt 
are  domiciled.     Their  persons  and  property  are  subject  to  its  laws. 

"Heuce,  iD  organizing  this  rebellion,  they  have  acted  as  Stw 
claiming  to  be  BovereigD  over  all  persons  and  property  within  th 
respective  limits,  and  asserting  a  right  to  absolve  their  citizens  fn 
their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government.  Several  of"  these  Sta 
have  combined  to  form  a  new  Confederacy,  claiming  lo  be  acknoi 
edged  by  the  world  as  a  sovereign  State.  Their  right  to  do  se 
now  being  decided  by  wager  of  buttle.  The  ports  and  territr 
of  each  of  those  States  are  held  in  hostility  to  the  General  Govei 
ment.  It  is  no  loose,  unorganized  insurrection,  having  no  defis 
boundary  or  possession.  It  has  a  boundary  marked  by  liD€« 
bayonets,  and  which  can  be  crossed  only  by  force.  South  of  tl 
liue  is  enemies'  territory,  because  it  is  claimed  and  held  in  possessi 
by  an  oi^nized,  hostile  and  belligerent  power. 

"All  persons  residing  within  this  territory  whose  property  may 
used  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  hostile  power,  are  in  this  conti 
liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  though  not  foreigners.  They  ha 
cast  off  their  allegiance,  and  made  war  on  their  government,  and  s 
none  the  leea  enemies  because  they  are  traitors." 

From  the  moment,  therefore,  when  the  late  unpleasantness  becai 
a  civil  war,  the  people  in  one  section  of  our  country  became  pub 
enemies  to  those  in  the  other; — all  intercourse  between  them,  coi 
mercial  or  other,  became  unlawful;— all  contracts  existing  at  t 
i-ommencement  of  the  war  were  suspended; — all  made  during  its  e 
istence  were  void.  The  insurance  of  enemies'  property;  the  drawii 
of  bills  of  exchange  on  the  enemies'  country;  the  remission  of  bills 
money  to  it,  were  illegal  and  void.  Existing  partnerships  betwe< 
citizens  of  the  respective  sections  were  dissolved.  All  the  proper 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  taken  at  sea,  became  liable 
confiscation;  also,  with  certain  qualifications,  {Brown  vs.  Unit 
Slates,  8  Cranch.,  110,)  all  captured  on  land. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  together  with  Justices  Clifford  and  Catro 
united  with  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  these  cast 
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power  existed:  the  war,  therefore,  from  necess!^,  was  a  personal 
until  Congress  assembled  and  acted  upon  this  state  of  things."  * 

The  opinion  then  refers  to  the  act  of  July  13,  1861,  and  proce 
"This  act  of  Congress,  we  think,  recognized  a  state  of  civil  war 
twoen  the  Government  and  the  Confederate  States,  and  made  it 
ritorial.  The  act  of  Parliament  of  1776,  which  converted 
rebellion  of  the  Colonies  into  a  civil,  territorial  war,  resembles  ic 
leading  features  the  act  to  which  we  have  referred.  Grovernment 
recognizing  or  declaring  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  between  it 
and  a  portion  of  the  people  in  insurrection,  usually  modifies  its  eS< 
with  a  view,  as  far  aa  practicable,  to  favor  the  iunooent  and  1< 
citizens  or  subjects  involved  in  the  war.  It  is  only  the  urgent  ne 
sities  of  the  Government,  arising  from  the  magnitude  of  the  rei 
ance,  that  can  excuse  the  conversion  of  the  personal  into  a  territc 
war,  and  thus  confound  all  distinction  betw^n  guilt  and  innocen 

The  minority  opinion,  with  deference,  seems  to  me  the  better  < 
Under  the  various  acta  of  Congress  the  President's  power  would 
pear  to  he  ample  to  make  head  against  any  exigency  until  Cong 
can  be  convened.  During  the  brief  interval  military  force  can  b 
vigorously  applied  without  as  with  the  territorial  war  status. 

But  the  Court  were  unanimous  aa  to  the  character  of  the  war  a 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  13, 1861.  Subsequent  cases  invol 
the  same  view  of  the  war,  e.  g.:  The  Venus,  2  Wal.,  258;  1 
Alemnder'a  eo/ton,  lb.,  417;  The.  drcaaman,  lb.,  148;  The  Baigo 
lb.,  474;  The  Andromeda,  lb.,  488:  The  Venice,  lb.,  253;  The  J 
jihine,  3  Wal.,  83;  77(e  Comelm,  lb.,  214;  The  Ckeehire,  lb.,  ! 
Tlie  Admiral,  lb.,  603;  The  Nassau,  4  Wal.,  634;  The  PeUrhoj, 
Wal.,  28;  U.  8.  vs.  Weed,  lb.,  62;  The  Gray  Jacket,  lb.,  342; 
ffampUin,  lb.,  372;  The  William  Bagaley,  lb.,  377;  The  Sea  I 
lb.,  630;  The  Flying  Scud,  6  Wal.,  263;  The  Adela,  lb.,  26G; 
Ouachita  collon,  lb.,  521;  CojipeU  vs.  Ball,  7  Wal.,  542,  McKo 
U.  S.,  8  Wat.,  163;  The  Grapeshot,  9  Wal.,  129;  The  U.  S.  vs.  2 
bales  of  cotton,  1  Woolworth,  236,  Mr.  Justice  Miller;  Elgee's  Ad, 
vs.  Lovell,  lb.,  102;  Brown  vs.  HiaU,  1  Dillon,  372;  Philips  vs.  He 
lb.,  573;  The  Sarah  Starr,  Bl.  Pr.  Cas.,  69;  Hamilton  vs.  DiUin, 
Trigg,  J.,  April  term  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Nashville,  1871;  etc., 

This  view  of  such  a  war  as  ours  was  not  novel  to  our  juris] 
dence.  In  Roseva.  Himely,  4  Cmnuh.,  241,  it  was  applied  to  the  cor 
between  France  and  her  revolted  colony,  St.  Domingo.  Am 
springs  obviously  from  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For  if  a  gov 
ment  might  not  exercise  belligerent  rights  under  the  law  of  nati 
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11  as  soveragn'rights  under  its  own  municipal  laws,  against  a 
ted  section,  it  would  stand  upon  a  worse  footing  in  its  military 
tioDS  than  if  the  rebels  were  a  separate  nationality, 
id  yet,  whilst  &miliar  enough  to  public  law,  the  theory  of  the 

Case?,  viz:  that  the  mere  magoitude  of  the  rebellion  gave  it 
a  color  of  legality  as  to  impose  the  enemy  character  upon  loyal 
residing  among  the  rebels,  was  extremely  novelj  to  them  at 
I  question  whether  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  men  can,  even 
quietly  hear  this  propoeition  asserted. 

:vertbeless,  it  was  uniformly  held  and  applied  by  the  courts  in 
i  aspects; — e.  g.  in  the  William  Bagaley,  5  Wal.,  407,  held  that 
Sect  of  the  war  was  to  dissolve  partnerships  between  parties  in 
:bel  and  parties  in  the  loyal  States;  also,  that  the  property  of  llie 

resident  in  the  loyal  State,  allowed  to  remain  in  the  rebel  State, 
onfiscable  as  enemy  property;  in  Blacktoell  vs.  TVi/torrf,  65  N, 
55,  held  that  the  payment  of  a  debt  to  the  attorney  in  North 
liua  of  a  New  York  client,  during  the  war,  was  void,  the  rek- 
jf  client  and  attorney  being  dissolved  by  the  war;  in  Peerce  vs. 
iadon,  4  W.  Va.,  234,  held  that,  during  the  war,  the  property 
lebtsof  the  enemy  may  be  confiscated,  and  that  this  power  and 

apply  as  well  to  the  lawful  government.  State  or  National,  iua 
war  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  as  to  independent  sovereignties  in 
aational  wars;  also,  that  during  the  war  a  citizen  of  a  rebel  State 
10  etatm  in  the  courts  of  a  loyal  State;  in  Woods  vs.  Wilda; 
,  T.,  164,  held  that  copartnership  between  citizens  of  Geoi^ia 
of  New  York  dissolved  by  the  war.  Morris  vs.  Doniphan,  Ky. 
t  of  Appeals,  1863;  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  Mo.,  3  Am.  Law 
,  (N.  S.,)  733,  Treat,  J.,  in  U.  5.  vs.  100  ban  els,  do.;  U.  8. 
lit  Court  for  Conn.,  in  Semmes  vs.  Inewr.  Co.,  8  Am.  Law.  Reg., 
J.,)  673;  Life  Jm.  Oo.  va.  Hall,  1  do.,  606;  Jaekmn  vs.  ins.  Co., 
,  673,  all  hold  that  right  of  citizens  of  rebellious  States  to  sue  in 
8  in  loyal  Stales  suspended  by  war;  so  in  Jackson  Insur.  Co. 
'.ewaH,  6  Am.  Law  Reg.,  (N.  S.,)  732,  approved  by  Redfield,  J. 
■est  disallowed  on  debt  during  the  war,  because  debtor  forbiddea 

to  pay,  in  Bigler  vs.  Waller,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  Va., 
e,  C.  J.;  Ill  Chicago  Legal  News,  26;  also  iu  Twlxr  vs.  Wat- 
im.  law  Beg.,  February,  1867,  and  cases  cited;  and  ]  Am. 
.  Cases,  628,  and  authorities  cited.  In  32  Iowa,  302,  deed  by 
:iniaD  to  Ohioan,  in  1863,  held  void.  Contracts  during  the  war 
een  parties  within  the  federal  and  confederate  lines,  respectively, 

Havnen  vs.  Giltaan,  20  La.  An.,  241. 
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To  same  point,  Bank  of  Tennessee  vs.  Woodson,  5  Cold.,  176;  G 
ham  vs.  Merrill,  5  Cold.,  622.?  Intercourse  between  residents  of  lo 
and  disloyal  States  resiwctively,  illegal,  The  Ouackiia  cotton, 
Wal.,  627;  McKee  vs.  The  U.  8.,  8  Wal.,  166;  The  Crenihaw, 
Pr.  Cases,  2.  23;  The  John  Gilpin,  lb.,  291;  DnUed  StaUa  vs.  W> 
mbury.  Rev.  Cas.,  66.  And  in  Miller  vs.  The  U.  8.,  11  Wal.,  2 
held  that  the  government  had  the  right  to  confiscate  the  property 
jmbiic  enemies  dnring  the  war  wherever  found, — this  being  an  es 
oise  of  the  war  power,  and  not  of  the  sovereign  or  munidpal  pow 
So  that  a  Southern  man  might  have  been  tarred  and  feathered  by 
rebels  for  violent,  persistent,  outspoken  loyalty  to  the  United  Stal 
and  yet  that  very  man's  property  was,  in  theory,  liable  to  confiscati 
by  the  United  States,  merely  because,  like  poor  Tray,  he  waa  fou 
in  bad  company;  though  Tray  had  some  choice  in  the  matter,  wh 
the  Southern  loyalist  bad  perforce  to  stay  where  his  home  and 
means  of  livelihood  were. 

I  remember  with  amusement  the  dismay  of  Gen.  Hickman, 
Hnnt^ville,  Alabama,  when,  just  afV^r  his  prosecution  there  for  tr 
son  to  the  Confederacy,  upon  arriving  at  Nashville  he  found  a  qui 
tity  of  his  bacon  there  under  sentence  of  confiscation  to  the  Unil 
States,  It  may  be  jocosely  added,  however,  that  the  General  "sa^ 
his  bacon"  at  both  places. 

The  war  then,  while  it  lasted,  wore  to  the  l^al  no  less  than  to  i 
natural  eye,  ihe  asi>ect  of  a  contest  between  two  independent  sovi 
cignties.  The  Southern  States  were,  during  this  period,  to  quote  J 
apt  expression  of  Judge  Trigg,  in  HamUlon  vs.  Dillin,  already  citt 
"as  it  were,  outside  of  the  government-" 

In  the  case  of  The  Grapeahot,  9  Wallace,  129,  another  incident 
the  war  pi>wer  was  recognized.  On  October  20,  1862,  the  Preside) 
without  any  statutory  authority,  bad  issued  a  proclamation  iustiti 
ing  a  Provisional  Court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  hear,  try  ai 
determine  all  cases  in  admiralty,  etc.  The  case  of  The  Grapal 
had  been  determined  by  this  Court.  The  authority  of  the  Preside 
to  establish  the  Court  was  controverted  in  the  Supreme  Court.  T 
Court  said: 

"That  the  late  rebellion,  when  it  assumed  the  character  of  acii 
war,  was  attended  by  the  general  incidents  of  a  regular  war,  h 
been  so  frequently  declared  here  that  nothing  further  need  be  said ' 
that  iraint. 

"The  object  of  the  National  Government,  indeed,  was  neither  co 
quest  nor  subjugation,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  insurgent  organii 


The  . 

I,  and  tbe  re-establish  meat  i 
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This  case  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  instrad 
exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  reconstruction,  etc.  The  eubstano 
the  matter  in  that,  while  a  seceding  State  was  never,  in  theory, 
of  the  Union,  it  yet  did  get  badly  out  of  practical  relation  to  it;  t 
the  Stat«  governments  in  hostility  to  the  Union  were  not  right 
governments,  being  at  most  only  de  facto  governments;  that  at 
close  of  the  war,  there  being  no  rightful  governments  in  the  seco 
States,  it  devolved  upon  the  United  States,  under  the  guaranty  cla 
in  the  Constitution,  to  take  the  initiative  to  reconstruct  the  shatte 
fabric  of  republican  government  in  these  States,  which  duty  belon] 
to  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  General  Government. 

But  without  now  going  into  the  details  of  reconstruction,  let 
repeat,  that  in  the  expansion  of  the  war  power  of  the  United  Stt 
growing  out  of  the  emergency  of  a  gigantic  rebellion,  is  to  be  foi 
the  warrant  for  acta  of  Congress  and  of  the  President,  which 
the  time  seemed  to  many  to  involve  palpable  violations  of 
plain  letter  of  the  Constitution.  Some  of  these  acts  conld  not 
justified  upon  the  footing  of  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  munici 
powers  of  government,  c.y.,  the  Act  of  July  17,1862,  which  provi< 
that  the  property  of  persons  in  relicllion  who  did  not  return  to  tli 
allegiance  within  sixty  days  aller  a  proclamation  to  be  made  by 
President,  might  be  forfeited  by  a  preceeding  in  rem,  which  Act ; 
peared  to  conflict  with  the  Fiflh  Amendment  to  the  Constituti 
prohibiting  the  holding  of  any  person  to  answer  for  a  crime,  "an! 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury;"  since  the  j 
seemed,  under  the  guise  of  a  proceeding  by  seizure  in  rem,  to  s 
at  punishing  parties  for  rebellion  by  forfeiture  of  their  property,  wi 
out  conviction  on  a  presentment  or  indictment;  also,  the  Act 
August  6,  1861,  which  undertook  to  forfeit  property  used  with 
owner's  consent,  in  aiding  the  rebellion,  or  acquired  with  the  int 
so  to  use  the  same.  This  latter  act  gave  half  the  proceeds  of  the  c 
fiscation  to  the  informer.  In  the  Spring  of  1862,  one  Thomas  Wo 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  came  to  Nashville,  and  insisted  upon  inform 
under  this  act  against  a  vast  amount  of  property  in  Nashville, 
eluding  the  State  Capitol,  which  he  urged  had  been  used  witb 
consent  of  its  owner — the  State — in  aid  of  the  rebellion.  John  Tri 
ble,  who  then  held  the  office  of  U.  S.  District  Attorney  at  Naahvl 
quietly  ignored  all  of  Mr.  "Wood's  informations,  who  therenpon  sh* 
the  dust  from  off  his  feet,  and  withdrew  his  loyal  soul  from  Nashv 
to  other  fields  of  operation.     In  the  same  category  is  to  be  placed 


loned  Property  Act  of  March  3, 1863,  pr 
le  custody  of  the  Treasury  Department 
ID  insurrectionary  Stat«B. 
)  ■  needleea  to  specify  other  acts.  All  of 
ned  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  C 
i  States,  11  Wallace,  268,  already  cited,  i 
y  17,  1862,  as  exercises  not  of  the  s( 
nmeat  under  its  municipal  power,  but  of 
Dvemment  was  fully  sustained  in  such  a< 
authorities  upon  Public  Law,  in  treatini 
ign  in  a  civil  war  over  his  revolted  subj 
s  is  perhaps  the  fittest  place  for  remarkin 
listed  in  the  minds  of  even  able  men  in  n 
ad  overthrown  the  theories  upon  which  tl 
,  and  had  settled,  by  the  ultimate  decree  i 
'rom  the  beginning,  the  action  of  those 
»o  illegal,  the  acts  of  the  rebels  during  i 

compelled  the  concession  to  them  of  bell 
prded.     The  question   is,  are  their  acts 

exercise  of  what  are  admitted  to  be  bell 

0  be  held  after  the  war,  to  have  been  jue 
or  the   pendency   of   the   war  these  ac 

US. 

nust  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  the  wi 
led  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  victoi 
m  through  merely  legal  spectacles.  But 
f  course,  manufactured  only  by  the  opticia 
mony  with  whose  principles  the  rebel  Sti 
m  bound  to  say  that, — with  deference, — i 
:hat  our  present  Supreme  Court  have  gr 
:t  doctrine  of  the  matter  in  question. 
Smith  vs.  Brazelton,  1  Heiskcll,  44,  they 
s  timber  of  the  plaintiS*  below,  which  el 
\8a,  was  justified   because  done   in  the  < 

1  of  the  Confederates.  In  the  reasontn 
Ckaea  2  Black,  667,  are  referred  to  as 

rt  being  a  war,  the  Confederates  might  rig 
listing  the  Government  which  U  might 
lion.  The  view  of  the  Court  may  be  snfl 
allowing  extract : 

t^ere  it  an  original  question,  we  would,  ' 
that  a  Government  which  assumed  to  foi 
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a  President  and  Cabinet  in  actual  authority,  a  Congress  that  enac 
laws  on  most  subjects  of  national  legislation,  and  published  them 
due  form,  and  enforced  them;  which  was  rect^ized  as  a  beUigei 
power  by  two  of  the  greatest  nations  on  earth,  was  enabled  tb  if 
and  keep  nfloat  a  currency,  set  on  foot  a  navy  that  harrasifed 
commerce  of  the  Uaitcd  States  throughout  the  world,  marsba 
immense  armies,  fought  great  battles,  and  kept  the  power  of 
United  States  at  bay  for  four  years, — was  to  all  intents  and  purpo 
a  de/ado  Government,  &c."    Nelson,  J. 

Id  GuTiier  vs.  PaUm,  2  Hebkeil,  261,  the  Circuit  Judge,—, 
drew  MeClain — had  charged  below  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  C 
federate  soldier  to  desert  upon  the  first  opjmrtunity.  Judge  Neli 
on  page  261,  declares  this  ruIing"most  startling."  Upon  page  263 
says :  "Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
United  States,  and  considering  the  Government  of  the  Confede 
States  as  a  failure,  there  can  be  no  question  that  while  said  govi 
meut  continued  it  was  a  usurpation."  Yet  he  goes  on  to  argue  i 
temporarily  the  power  of  the  usurping  government  relieved  the  < 
zens  from  their  allegtance  to  the  lawful  Government,  aud  that  " 
but  temporary  duties"  arose  to  the  usurping  government.  The  < 
trine  of  Confederate  belligerent  rights  is  responsible  for  the  decii 
arrived  at,  though  the  terrible  penalties  of  desertion  are  dwelt  u{ 
etc.  But  Judge  McCtain  had  not  required  the  soldier  to  desert 
less  he  had  a  good  chance,  aud  had  guarded  the  point  of  duress  si 
ciently. 

But  during  the  December  term,  1872,  of  the  Court  at  Nashv 
the  most  extreme  views  were  expressed  by  the  Court  upon  this  i 
ject  by  Judge  Turuey,  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Tennesset 
Cvmmings,  Admr.  The  case  was  a  suit  on  a  note  discounted  to 
tain  money  to  use  iu  the  manufacture  of  gun  powder  for  the  rebel! 
where  the  ofEcer  taking  the  note  kuew  to  what  purpose  ttie  mc 
was  to  be  applied,  and  advanced  the  money  with  the  intent  to  aid 
rebellion.  The  note  was  held  collectable.  The  reasoning  of 
Court  went  the  full  length  of  holding  every  act  valid  in  further 
of  (he  belligerent  rights  of  the  rebels  which  would  have  been  v 
if  done  in  furtherance  of  similar  rights  of  the  lawful  governiu 
And  this  althongh  the  Court  is  now  sitting  as  a  part  of  the  la^ 
Gk)vernment. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Court  in  Smiih  vs.  BraxHon  and  the 
just  cited  would  unquestionably  sustain  a  title  derived  through 
confiscation  decree  of  a  Confederate  Court.      No  logical  mind  c< 
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greater  than  treason,  etc."  Judge  Tumey's  case  was  v)iere  the 
advancing  the  money  confeseedly  intended  thereby  to  aid  tl: 
bellion. 

But  the  point  directly  in  view  is  the  figure  which  the  belli|! 
rights  of  the  rebels  now  cut  in  cases  where  tiiey  are  relied  oi 
justification.  The  reasoning  of  our  present  Supreme  Court  hi 
stated,  gone  to  the  length  that  any  act  which  the  bellij 
rights  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  would  now  make  va 
a  defense;  if  done  upon  the  other  side  of  the  contest,  would  n( 
equally  valid,  for  the  same  purpose.  As  I  have  said,  this  ^ 
clearly  sustain  a  Confederate  confiscation  of  enemies'  property  d 
the  war.  It  is  precisely  in  this  case  that  I  find  an  opinion  of ' 
Justice  Chase  delivered  at  the  circuit  in  North  Carolina,  in 
which  contains  a  clear  exposition  of  the  proper  view  of  the  I: 
this  regard.  The  decree  of  a  Confederate  Court  sequestrating  a 
as  due  to  an  alien  enemy  was  relied  on  in  bar  of  an  action  i 
cover  the  debt.     I  quote  the  opinion  : 

"Upon  these  facts  (after  stating  them)  it  is  insisted  that  tii 
fendant  is  discharged  from  his  liabilities  to  the  plaintiSs. 
claimed  that,  while  it  existed,  the  Confederate  Government  wat 
facto  government;  that  the  citizens  of  the  States  who  did  not  r 
nize  its  authority  were  aliens,  and  in  time  of  war  alien  enemies; 
consequently,  the  acta  of  sequestration  were  valid  acts,  and  ther 
that  payment  to  a  Confederate  agent  of  debts  due  to  such  citizei 
compelled  by  proceedings  under  those  acts,  relieved  the  debtors 
all  obligations  to  the  original  creditors. 

"To  maintain  these  propositions  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  t 
effect  that  the  late  rebellion  was  a  civil  war,  in  the  prosecuti< 
which  belligerent  rights  were  exercised  by  the  National  Govern: 
and  accorded  to  the  armed  foreea  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  State  courts  during  and  after  the  close  o 
American  war  for  independence,  which  affirmed  the  validit 
confifjications  and  sequestrations  decreed  against  the  property  of 
resident  British  subjects,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Colonies  or  S 
hostile  to  the  United  Colonies  or  United  States. 

"But  these  decisions  do  not,  in  our  judgment,  sustain  the  pro 
tions  in  support  of  which  they  are  cited.  The  National  Constiti 
declares  that  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  on 
levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  gi 
them  aid  and  comfort.     It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  sti 
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ing  upon  oSenuTe  tenoa  and  desigDations  in  iotoroane  witi 
civil  or  military  chiefs,  treat  them,  as  &r  as  possible  withont  su 
der  of  esseQtial  priacipies,  like  foreigo  foes  engaged  \d  regalar 
fare. 

"But  these  concessions  are  made  hj  the  legislative  and  exec 
departments  of  government,  in  the  exercise  of  political  diecn 
and  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  to  mitigate  vindictive  passion 
flamed  by  civil  conflict,  and  prevent  the  Jrigbtful  evils  of  m 
reprisals  and  retaliation.  TheI'  establtsh  no  riqhts  ex< 
DURIKQ  THE  WAR. 

"It  is  true  that  when  the  war  ceases,  and  the  authority  of  the 
uiar  government  is  fully  re-established,  the  penalties  of  violatec 
are  seldom  inflicted  upon  the  many. 

"These  principles,  common  to  all  civilized  nations, are  those  « 
regulated  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  di 
the  war  of  the  Kebellion,  and  have  regulated  its  action  since  B 
lion  laid  down  its  arms.  ****** 

"On  no  occasion,  however,  and  by  no  act,  have  the  United  S 
ever  renounced  their  constitutional  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  t 
tory,  or  over  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  or  conceded  to  citi 
in  arms  against  their  country,  the  character  of  alien  enemies,  ( 
their  preteuded  government  the  character  of  a  defado  governu 

"Id  the  Prize  Cases,  the  Supreme  Court  simply  asserted  the  r 
of  the  United  States  to  treat  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  ao 
claim  from  foreign  nations  the  performance  of  neutral  duties  ui 
the  penalties  known  to  international  law.  The  decisions  rect^ 
also  the  fact  of  the  exercise  and  concession  of  belligerent  rights, 
affirmed,  a^  a  necessary  consequence,  the  proposition  that  during 
war  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  controlled  by  the  rebell 
and  all  of  the*  inhabitants  loyal  to  the  Union,  were  enemies,  recij 
cally,  each  of  the  other. 

"But  there  is  nothing  in  that  opinion  which  gives  counteuanc 
the  doctrine  which  counsel  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it,  that  the 
surgent  States,  by  the  ace  of  rebellion  and  of  levying  war  aga: 
the  nation,  became  foreign  States,  and  their  inhabitants  alien  ( 
mies. 

"This  proposition  being  denied,  it  must  result  that  in  compell 
debtors  to  pay  receivers  for  the  support  of  the  rebellion  debts  dot 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  insm^ent  authorities  commit 
illegal  violence,  by  which  no  obligation  of  debtors  to  creditors  coi 
be  cancelled  or  in  any  way  affected. 
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from  the  begiDDing  to  the  end  of  the  contest.  Now  the  CrOTerni 
bad  a  legal  right  to  suppress  the  rebellion;  and  hence  all  Us  bell 
ent  acts  done  for  this  purpose  remain  valid:  but  the  rebels  bud 
Gordiog  to  the  view  of  the  Government, — which  is  now  the  law 
right  to  resist  the  Government,  and  so  their  belligerent  acts 
simply  treason. 

Suppose  Paul  Jones  and  his  crew  bad  been  caught  during  our 
olutionary  war,  aod  great  Britain  had  afterwards  succeeded:  imi 
them  defending  themselves  before  Lord  MansSeld,  in  Westmi 
Hall,  upon  the  plea  of  the  belligerent  rights  during  tlie  war  com 
to  the  rebels!     One  can  hardly  think  of  it  without  a  smile. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  have  held  the  same  dot 
as  to  belligerent  rights  as  our  Supreme  Court,  in  1  Bush,  32' 
404. 

In  Knox  vs.  Lee,  12  Wallace,  457,  counsel  bad  the  hardihoi 
argue  Iiefore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  valid: 
a  Confederate  confiscation  title,  citing  Mauran  vs.  Insurance  ( 
Wal.,  1,  as  applicable.  The  syllabus  of  this  case  is  the  folio 
"A  taking  of  a  vessel  by  the  naval  forces  of  a  now  extinct  rebe 
confederation  whose  authority  was  unlawful,  etc.,  etc.,  and  i 
confederation  had  never  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  family  o 
tione,  is  'a  capture.'  within  the  meaning  of  a  warranty  on  a  pol 
insurance  having  a  marginal  warranty  'free  from  loss  or  expeni 
capture,'  if  such  rebellious  confederation  was  at  the  lime  suflSci 
in  possession  of  the  attributes  of  government  to  be  regarded 
fact  the  ruling  or  supreme  power  of  the  country  over  which  ib 
tended  jurisdiction  extended.  Accordingly,  a  seizure  by  a  ves 
the  late  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America,  for  their  Ik 
was  a  capture  within  the  terms  of  such  a  warranty,"  A  very  p 
view  of  a  very  different  matter. 

In  this  case,  however,  on  page  13,  the  Court  say:  "We  at! 
that  the  proceedings  of  these  eleven  States,  either  severally  or  iu 
junction,  by  means  of  which  the  existing  governments  were 
thrown,  and  new  governments  erected  in  their  stead,  were  w 
illegal  and  void;  and  that  they  remained  atler  tbe  attempted  se 
tion  and  change  of  government,  in  judgment  of  law,  as  comp! 
ander  all  their  coostitutional  obligations  as  before." 

The  Supreme  Court,  of  course,  held  that  the  Confederate  cod 
tion  was  a  nullity,  not  condescending  to  argue  such  a  point 
merely  referring  to  Texas  m,  WkUe,  7  Wallace,  700,  as  having  si 
tbe  point. 
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Iq  this  case,  it  was  held  that  the  property  of  the  State,  alienated 
during  the  rebellion,  by  the  usurping  State  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  United  States,  might  be  re- 
claimed by  the  restored  State  Government,  organized  in  allegiance  to 
the  Union.  Also,  that  all  the  acts  of  the  State  governments  (being  de 
fado  governments)  in  furtherance  of  the  rebellion,  or  intended  to 
defeat  the  just  rights  of  citizens  was  void.  A  fortiori,  any  act  of  the 
Confederate  Government  (which  was  never  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment,) through  any  of  its  departments,  was  void;  for  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  was  merely  rebellion  itself  organized 

The  decisions  of  our  former  Supreme  Court  in  Davidson  vs.  ifan- 
/ot?€,  2  Cold.,  346;— TFood  vs.  Stone,  J.  B.,  370,— Fos^  vs.  Stout, 
4  Cold.,  206;  Hamilton  vs.  Nowlin,  6  Cold.,  83,  &c.,  were  consonant 
with  the  views  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  the  sub- 
ject immediately  under  consideration. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  following  decisions :  Smith  vs.  Stewart, 
21  La.,  An.,  67,  where  it  was  held  that  the  Confederacy  was  not  a 
de  facto  government,  and  that  its  authority  was  no  protection 
against  liability  for  a  trespass;  Echob  vs.  Stauntona,  3  W.  Ya.,  674, 
same  point  decided;  Tatiim  vs.  Kelly,  25  Ark.,  209,  note  held  void 
given  in  payment  for  guns  to  arm  rebel  soldiers;  Smith  vs.  Chraves, 
25  Ark.,  458|  party  held  liable  for  horse  taken  by  him  on  duty  as 
Confederate  soldier;  Leek  vs.  CommissumerB  of  Richmond  Co,,  64 
N.  C,  132,  note  given  in  aid  of  rebellion,  void; — see  also,  Seher  vs. 
Cxnady  Commissioners,  lb.,  516;  Critcher  vs.  HoUoway,  lb.,  626;  and 
Kingsbury  vs.  Gooch,  lb.,  528.  Thomas  vs.  Taylor,  42  Miss.,  651, — 
even  rebel  State  government  neither  de  jure  nor  de  fadbo.  4  W. 
Ya.,  138,  Confederate  authority  no  defense  to  action  of  false  ro- 
prisonment;  37  Ga.,  515,  no  title  acquired  at  Confederate  confisca- 
tion sale;  37  Ga.,  532,  note  for  services  as  substitute  in  Confederate 
army,  void;  20  La.,  An.,  158,  price  of  horse  sold  with  knowledge 
that  he  was  to  be  used  in  rebel  service,  not  collectable  now;  52  Barb., 
604,  Confederate  confiscation  title  void. 

A  ie  fado  government  would  exist  where  rebellion  had  obtained 
the  control  of  the  offices  of  the  lawful  government. 

The  County  Commissions  substituted  by  our  Legislature  some 
years  ago  for  the  County  Courts  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  and  which  obtained  possession  of  the  county  records,  and  acted 
as  the  county  organizations  until  overthrown  by  the  change  of  power 
consequent  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Franchise  Act,  were  never  de 
fa4^  county  governments,  not  consisting  of  officers  irregularly  oc- 
VOL.  II— Na  II — 10. 
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eupying  legally  created  offices;— the  offices  themsolvee,  as  decided 
the  Supreme  Court,  id  Pope  vs.  Justices  of  White  County,  3  Hei; 
682,  upon  the  doctrine  of  implied  constitutional  restrictioo, 
pressed  in  15  N.  Y.,  637,  and  applied  as  by  our  Supreme  Court, 
..  People  vB.  HurUmtfhy  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michtgaa,  in  18 
(see  also,  Caldwell  vs.  Justices,  4  Jones,  N.  C,  Equity,  323,)  to  hi 
had  no  legal  existence. 

Such  was  necessarily  the  nature  of  the  Confederate  Governmc 
It  was  upt  a  de  facto  government,  but  merely  what  the  United  Su 
Supreme  Court  denominate  it,  iu  8  Wallace,  9  :  "a  Government 
paramount  force,  *  *  *  the  military  representative 
the  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United  iStaUs." 

Our  Supreme  Court  actually  seem  to  view  the  Confederacy 
shortlived  legai  nationality.  In  ConUfy,  Admr.,  vb.  Burson,  &c. 
Heisk.,  149,  they  suy :  'The  tenor  and  meaning  of  the  decisioDE 
this  Court  since  its  reorganization,  are  that  the  States  of  the  Ua 
at  war  with  each  other,  were  in  that  war  as  separate  and  distinct  i 
tions."  Such  has  indeed  been  their  tenor  and  meaning.  The  Co 
seem  not  to  realize  that  they  are  a  court  of  the  United  States,  a 
bound  to  regard  the  war  and  its  consequences  from  the  point 
view  of  the  National  Government,  with  which  they  are  now  in  p: 
per  relation;  from  which  point  of  view,  the  rebellion  must  be  looli 
ut  and  treated  now  as  a  treasonable  attempt  to  divide  the  Nation, 
this  view  upon  its  final  triumph  relating  back  and  characterizi 
every  transaction  from  first  to  last.  They  wholly  misconceive  t 
nature  and  extent  of  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  reb 
during  the  days  when  their  power  compelled  this  conces8i< 
This  is  the  criticism  unsparingly  passed  upon  them,  by  ex-conf( 
erates  who  accept  &irly  the  situation,  no  less  than  by  fom 
unionists;  though  perhaps  it  seldom  reaches  their  ears. 

The  rebel  State  governments,  however,  were  de  fado  govei 
ments.  In  the  Sequestration  Cases,  30  Texas,  700,  already  cited,  t 
Court  say :  *  *  *  "It  was  neither  usurpation  of  the  rigl 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  as  they  existed  before  the  wi 
nor  in  contravention  of  any  expressed  policy  during  its  existence,  I 
the  insurgent  States  to  perform  such  acts  of  local  legislation  as  t 
[Wrmitted  to  the  States  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  * 
The  public  law  of  nations  does  not  deny  to  a  people  engaged  in  i 
bellion  and  civil  war,  however  wrongful,  against  the  rightful  sovc 
eignty,  civil  organization  and  administration.  *  *  * 
s  repugnant  to  every  principle   of  reason  and  sound  policy,  and 
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the  modern  usage  and  public  law  of  nations^  to  hold  that  all  laws^ 
without  political  significance^  enacted  in  this  or  any  other  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  are  to  fall  at  a  single  blow,  and  with  them  all  the 
innumerable  rights  which  have  grown  up  and  been  fairly  acquired 
under  them." 

The  Court  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  while  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  March  2,  1867,  and  July  19,  1867,  declare  the  then  exist- 
ing governments  in  said  States  not  ''legal/'  i.  e.,  de  jure  govern- 
ments, they  were  yet  permitted  to  continue  in  existence  until  right- 
ful governments  could,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union,  be  ordained 
and  established. 

Section  5,  Schedule, — Amendment  1863,  Constitution  of  Tennessee, 
purporting  to  be  declaratory,  and  not  enactive,  pronounces  void  ^^all 
laws,  ordinances  and  resolutions,  as  well  as  all  acts  done  in  pursuance 
thereof,  under  the  authority  of  the  usurped  State  Qovernment,''  afler 
May  6,  1861. 

If  these  were  aU  void,  irrespective  of  their  character,  it  must  have 
been  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  State  toward  the  National 
(xovernment  after  May  6,  1861,  a  reason  which  would  equally  in- 
validate the  action  after  then  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Judiciary.  The  latter  part  of  the  section 
provided  that  it  should  ''not  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  any  judicial 
decisions  made  by  the  State  courts  held  at  times  differing  from 
those  provided  by  law  prior  to  May  6,  1861; — said  judicial  decisions 
being  made  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  enacted 
previous  to  said  date,  and  between  parties  present  in  court  and  liti- 
gating their  rights."  The  proviso  is  that  the  section  ''shall  not  be 
construed  to  effect  <&c.'' — ^Then  it  neither  validates  nor  invalidates. 
It  merely  refrains  from  invalidating.  Other  classes  of  judicial  de- 
cisions than  those  mentioned  are  not,  of  course,  affected.  So  that 
the  section  leaves  all  judicial  decisions  simply  untouched. 

In  Parka  vs.  Jones,  2d  Cold.,  172,  a  decision  made  after  May  6, 
1861,  not  in  the  category  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  was  held  valid. 
The  Court  held  that  the  section  in  question  validated,  or  recognized 
as  valid,  the  class  of  decisions  embraced,  and  argue  that  if  those 
were  valid,  a  fortiori  must  be  such  as  the  one  involved  in  the  case 
before  them. 

In  White  vs.  Cannon^  6  Wallace,  443,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  secession  ordinance  of  Louisiana  being  a 
nullity ,.did  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  or  its  relation  to  the  appellate  power  of  the  Union. 
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In  Texas  vs.  WkiU,  7  Wallace,  732,  13,  the  United  States  So 
preme  Court,  thus  describe  the  nature  of  the  rehel  State  Govenimeii 
of  Texas, 

"The  Legislature  of  Texas,  at  the  time,  &c.,  constituted  on 
of  the  departments  of  a  State  Government  established  in  hostility  t 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  regarded  thert 
fore,  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  as  a  lawful  L^slature,  c 
its  acttt  as  lawful  acts.  And  yet  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  Gov 
ernment  of  Texas  then  in  full  control  of  the  State,  was  its  onl 
aotnat  government;  and  certainly  if  Texas  had  been  a  separat 
Stale,  and  not  one  of  the  United  States,  the  new  government  bavin 
disptaoed  the  regular  authority,  and  having  established  itself  in  th 
customary  seats  of  power,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinar 
functions  of  administration,  would  have  constituted,  in  tli 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  a  de  Jada  government,  and  il 
act«  during  the  period  of  its  existence  as  such,  would  be  effectna 
and  in  almost  ail  respects,  valid.  And  to  some  extent  this  is  tru< 
of  the  actual  government  of  Texas,  though  unlawful  and  revolt 
tionary  as  to  the  United  States. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  any  exact  definitions  within  whic 
the  acts  of  such  a  State  Governmeot  must  be  treated  as  valid  or  in 
valid.  It  may  be  said  perhaps,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  acl 
necessary  to  peace  and  good  order  among  citizens,  such  for  exampl 
as  acts  sanctioning  and  protecting  marriage  and  the  domestic  rele 
tions,  governing  the  course  of  descents,  regulating  the  conveyanc 
and  transfer  of  property  real  and  personal,  and  providing  remedi< 
for  injuries  to  person  and  estate,  and  other  similar  acta,  which  wout 
bevalid,  if  emanating  from  a  lawful  government,  must  be  regarde 
in  general  as  valid  when  proceeding  from  an  actual  though  unlaw 
ful  government;  and  that  acts  in  furtherance  or  support  of  rebellio 
against  the  United  States,  or  intended  to  defeat  the  just  rights  t 
citizens,  and  other  acts  of  like  nature,  must,  in  general,  be  regarde 
as  invalid  and  void."  Action  of  Louisiana  Judge  during  rebellio 
held  valid,  45  N.  Y.,  27. 

Among  the  questions  oftencst  presented  growing  out  of  the  state  < 
things  (luring  the  war,  are  those  in  relation  to  the  validity  and  obi 
gatton  of  Confederate  money  transactions. 

The  logic  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  that  Confederate  mone 
beiug  a  currency  issued  in  furtherance  of  a  treasonable  purpose,  an 
dealings  therein  were  illegal;  any  contracts  based  upon  it  as  a  consid 
eration  void;  and  that  it  never  had  any  value  whatever. 
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Such  was  substantially  the  view  of  our  former  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressed in  Wright  &  Cantrell  vs.  Overall,  2  Cold.,  336 ;  Thomburg 
vs.  Harris,  S  Cold.,  157;  Bale  vs.  Sharp,  4  Cold.,  275;  Fain  vs. 
HeadericJt,  lb.,  327,  Ac.,  &c.  Such  was  also  the  view  taken  in 
McCartney  vs.  Greenway,  30  Texas,  755 ;  Hale  vs.  Hustan,  44 
Ala.,  134;  Lawrence  vs.  Miller,  lb.,  616;  Donley  vs.  Tindall,  32 
Texas,  43 ;  (here  and  in  the  previous  case,  the  notes  on  their  face  did 
not  call  for  Confederate  money;  in  the  previous  case  the  note  was  in 
renewal  of  a  former  note.)  (/Donnd  vs.  Burbridge,  20  La.,  An.,  37; 
Picierw  vs.  Preston,  lb.,  138;  Parker  vs.  Broaa,  lb.,  167;  Haynea 
vs.  Rogilio,  lb.,  238;  Howard  vs.  Yale,  lb,,  451;  Succession  of 
Lagarde,  lb.,\A&;Dams  vs.  Lee,  lb.,  248;  Fry  ys.  Dudley,  lb., 
368 ;  Oockbum  vs.    WUson,  1  b.,  39,  Ac,  &c. 

Our  present  Supreme  Court,  viewing  the  Confe<leracy  substantially 
as  a  temporary  legal  nationality,  entitled  to  do  everything  to  main- 
tain itself  which  the  United  States  might  lawfully  do  to  suppress  it ; 
and  that  its  action  during  the  period  of  its  power  might  originate 
rights  which  must,  even  after  its  suppression,  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ing upon  a  foundation  of  past  legality,  would  no  doubt,  if  it  were 
necessary,  go  the  length  of  deciding  that  Confederate  money  was 
legitimately  issued  in  the  exercise  of  the  equal  belligerent  rights  of 
the  Confederate  Government  to  furnish  itself  with  the  sinews  of  war; 
and  that,  even  if  it  were  taken  with  intent  to  aid  the  rebellion,  the 
contract  was  perfectly  valid,  and  is  enforceable  in  the  courts.  At 
least,  such  a  decision  would  go  no  further  in  principle  than  Smith  vs. 
Brazdton,  and  Bank  of  Tennessee  vs.  Cummings,  Admr.,  and  would 
be  a  direct  application  of  the  doctrine  enounced  in  Conky,  Admr., 
V8.  Burson,  &c.,  1  Heisk.,  149:  *^that  the  States  of  the  Union  at 
war  with  each  other  were  in  that  war  as  separate  and  dulvnot 
nations." 

And  in  the  class  of  cases  under  consideration  it  would  strengthen 
the  impulse  to  sustain  the  transactions  involved,  that  this  would 
ttieet  the  natural  justice  of  the  cases.  No  honest  man  who  took 
Confederate  money  voluntarily,  when  it  was  the  actual  currency  of 
the  region  where  he  resided,  or  who  made  any  contract  with  reference, 
either  express  or  implied,  to  it,  would  afterwards  seek  to  set  up  the 
illegality  of  the  consideration,  even  if  he  might  legally  do  so. 

To  enforce  Confederate  money  contracts  upon  the  basis  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  money  at  the  time  with  interest,  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  Judge  Freeman  in  Naff  vb.  Crawford,!  Heiskell,  127: 
**  Works  no  injustice  to  any  one;  will  conserve  and  advance  the  ends 
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of  justice,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  contracts  solemnly  entered 
into  between  man  and  man;  while  the  opposite  view  gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  law  to  bad  faith  and  dishonesty/^ 

Considerations  like  these  usually  bend  the  law  from  the  line  of 
logical  deduction. 

And  then  in  ITiorington  vs.  Smithy  8  Wallace,  1,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  given  their 
sanction  to  this  rule  in  such  cases.  Since  the  view  of  the  conqueror 
becomes  the  law  as  to  matters  involved  in  the  contest,  the  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  should  be  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive of  such  questions  as  that  under  consideration.  Let  us  there- 
fore examine  the  decision  just  mentioned: 

The  suit  was  brought  in  1867,  on  the  equity  side  of  the  Court  be- 
low, upon  the  following  note: 

"$10,000. 

"Montgomery,  Nov.  28, 1864. 

"One  day  after  date  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  Jack  Thor- 

ington,  or  bearer,  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  value  received  in  real 

estate  sold  and  delivered  by  said  Thorington  to  us  this  day,  as  per 

his  deed  to  us  of  this  date;  this  note,  part  of  the  same  transaction,  is 

hereby  declared  as  a  lien  or  mortgage  on  said  real  estate,  situate  and 

adjoining  the  city  of  Montgomery. 

"W.  D.  Smith, 

"J.  H.  Hartley.^' 
The  land  was  worth  about  $3,000  in  lawful  money,  and  was  sold 
for  $45,000,  of  which  $35,000  were  paid  in  Confederate  money,  and 
the  foregoing  note  given  for  the  balance.  The  $10,000  in  Confeder- 
ate money,  at  the  time  the  note  was  given,  would  seem  then  to  have 
been  worth  $666.66f  in  lawful  money.  The  note  called  simply  for 
so  many  dollars,  and  that  many  dollars  in  lawful  money  were  de- 
manded. 

Now  what  was  the  Court  to  do?  Five  alternatives  were  exhaust- 
ive of  the  matter,  viz:  Either  to  allow  of  a  recovery  in  full  of  the 
amount  of  the  note  in  lawful  money,  with  interest;  or  to  refuse  any 
relief  whatever,  as  in  cases  of  parties  in  pari  delicto,  in  which  "^o- 
iior  est  conditio  defendentia^^'  or  to  remand  for  a  cross-bill  looking  to 
a  restoration  of  each  party  to  his  condition  before  the  transaction;  or 
for  a  cross-bill  seeking  to  regard  the  vendee  as  having  got  the  land 
for  nothing,  and  to  make  him  simply  restore  it;  or  to  scale  the  note, 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  it  to  the  standard  of  lawful  money.  The 
last  mentioned  adjustment  would  present  itself  in  connection  with  the 
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third  alternative^  which  involved  the  restoration  of  the  $35,000  paid 
in  Confederate  money  or  its  equivalent. 

The  most  fiercely  unjust  of  all  the  alternatives  was  that  insisted 
upon  by  the  plaintiff:  a  recovery  in  lawful  money  of  $10,000  and 
interest,  upon  what,  in  effect,  was  a  contract  to  pay  only  $666.66§ 
and  interest.  The  third  alternative  would  simply  bring  in  a  larger 
dose  of  the  very  difficulty  sought  to  be  evaded,  since  some  disposition 
must  be  made  of  the  $35,000  paid  in  Confederate  money.  The 
fourth  would  inflict  a  loss  upon  the  vendee  of  his  payment  in  Con- 
federate money, — the  equivalent  of  $2,333.33^  in  lawful  money. 
The  second  alternative  would,  in  the  particular  ease,  not  have 
involved  great  hardship.  This  was  the  rule  applied  during  the  war 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  in  a  similar  case,  which  I  then 
read  but  cannot  now  procure.  The  last  alternative  was  the  only  one 
not  working  particular  injustice,  and  was  the  one  adopted  by  the 
Court,  which  allowed  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  transaction 
to  show  that  the  word  "dollars^'  meant  Confederate  money  dollars, 
and  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  equivalent  of  these  in  lawful  money, 
with  interest. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  Confederate  money  consideration  was  here 
involved,  since  the  consideration  of  the  note  in  suit  was  land,  a 
legitimate  subject  of  contract;  and  that  had  the  note  been  given  for  a 
loan  of  $10,000  in  Confederate  money,  the  judgment  might  have 
been  different, — the  money  loaned  might  have  been  regarded  as  an 
illegal  and  worthless  currency.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  case 
iwttW  have  been  substantially  different.  The  Court,  in  effect, 
allowed  parol  testimony  to  add  to  the  contract  the  words,  "payable  in 
Confederate  moneyy"  and  then  allowed  a  recovery  upon  that  obliga- 
tion. This  necessarily  involved  that  Confederate  money  was  a  valu- 
able consideration,  and  that  a  contract  to  pay  Confederate  money  was 
not  illegal  under  the  circumstances. 

And  then,  since  there  was  no  dissent  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  I  think  it  fair  to  presume,  at  least  that  this  did  not  jar 
upon  the  views  of  his  associates;  and  this  reasoning  goes  a  long  way 
to  excuse  the  extreme  holdings  of  such  State  judges  as  having  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion,  naturally  had  impressed  upon  their  minds  the 
actuality  for  the  time  being  of  its  governmental  organization.  Why 
did  Judge  Swayne,  or  Judge  Miller,  or  Judge  Davis,  sit  silent  under 
such  a  proposition  as  that  the  temporary  actual  supremacy  of  the 
Confederate  Government  "made  obedience  to  its  authority  in  civil 
and  local  matters  not  only  a  necessity  b%U  a  duty*^?     Or  such  Ian- 
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guage  as  this:  "It  seems  to  follow  as  a  Dece8Bat7  consequeDce  fi 
tills  actual  Bupremacy  of  the  iofiurgent  goveroment  as  a  helligei 
within  the  territory  where  it  (this  money)  circulated,  and  from  the 
cessity  of  civil  obedieDce  on  the  part  of  all  who  remained  in  it,  i 
this  currency  must  be  considered  in  courts  of  law  in  the  same  ligb 
if  it  had  been  issued  by  a  foreign  government  temporarily  occitpyin 
paH  of  the  terrilory  of  the  UniUd  SiaJes." 

This  has  not  the  ring  of  the  North  Carolina  decision  of  the  C 
Justice,  already  quoted. 

The  Chief  Justice  places  the  Confederacy  in  the  same  categ 
with  the  temporary  British  Government  set  up  at  Castine,  in  Ma 
in  1814,  in  reference  to  which  he  quotes  from  United  Stales  vs.  E 
4  Wheaton,  253:  "The  authority  of  the  United  States  over  (he 
ritory  was  suspended,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could 
longer  be  rightfully  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inb 
i tan ts  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  By  the! 
render,  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary  all^iance  to 
British  Government,  and  were  bound  by  such  laws,  and  such  oi 
aa  it  chose  to  recognize  and  impose." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  opinion,  after  referring 
a  defado  government,  obedience  whereto  was  not  treason,  thougl 
hostility  to  the  king  dejure,  he  adds:  that  the  Confederate  Govt 
ment  was  not  such  a  government  as  this,  and  that  it  was  always 
garded  "as  simply  the  military  representative  of  the  insurred 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  He  also  adds  that 
supremacy  of  the  Confederate  Government  "did  not  justify  acti 
hostility  to  the  United  States,"  and  that  "how  far  it  should  en 
them  must  be  left  to  the  lawful  government  upon  the  re-establi 
ment  of  its  authority."  But  the  following  paragraph  is  a  bane 
potent  for  eiuch  antidotes: 

"We  have  already  seen  that  the  people  of  the  insurgent  States  w 
in  legal  contemplation,  substantially  in  the  same  condition  aainha 
ants  of  districts  of  a  country  occupied  and  controlled  by  an  invad 
belligerent.  The  rules  which  would  apply  in  the  former  case  wc 
apply  in  the  latter;  and  as  in  the  former  case  the  people  must  be 
garded  as  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  and  contracts  among  then 
interpreted  and  enforced  with  reference  to  the  conditions  imposed 
the  conqueror,  so  in  the  latter  case  the  inhabitants  must  be  regar 
as  under  the  authority  of  the  insurgent  belligerent  power  actu: 
established  as  the  government  of  the  country,  and  contracts  m 
wilh  them  must  be  interpreted  and  enforced  with  reference  to 
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condition  of  things  created  by  the  acts  of  the  governing  power." 
Why  not  have  merely  said  that  the  currency  was  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants  by  irresistible  force,  and  that,  therefore,  no  fault  was 
to  be  imputed  to  any  one  for  taking  it,  and  that  it  was  thus  made  to 
have  actual  value,  and  that  good  faith  and  justice  between  man  and 
man  required  that  contracts  should  now  be  enforced  with  reference  to 
the  actual  condition  of  afiFairs  when  they  were  made,  however  brought 
about;  without  any  further  attempt  to  logicalize  in  the  matter? 

The  paragraph  just  quoted  furnished  Judge  Tumey  with  inspira- 
tion for  his  gunpowder  decision  in  Bank  of  Tennessee  vs.  Cummings, 
AdmWy  being  taken  apart  from  its  accompanying  qualifications. 

But  to  return  .to  the  subject  of  Confederate  money:  I  take  the 
fair  meaning  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
be  that  Confederate  money  contracts  are  to  be  enforced  upon  the  basis 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  money  at  the  time  of  payment,  with  inter- 
est.   And  I  think  that  this  is  justice,  whether  it  is  logic  or  not. 

For  cases  where  Confederate  money  transactions  have  been  sus- 
tained, see  Bearing's  Adm'rvB.  BiLcker,  18  Grattan,  426;  Lohmanya. 
Crouch,  19  lb.;  McGiU  vs.  Mansm,  20  i6.;  527;  also  5  Bush,  (Ky.) 
271;  Slalworthys.  Blum,  41  Ala.,  319;  Turley  vs.  NotoeU,  1  Phillips, 
(X.  C.,)  Eq.,  301;  2b.,  193;  lb.,  235/  Abbott  vs.  DermoU,  34  Ga., 
227;  Freeman  vs.  Bass,  34  Ga.,  355;  lb.,  403;  1  Bush,  629;  41  Miss., 
439;  18  GraUan,  703  and  708;  2  Bush,  398,  etc.,  etc. 

Respecting  reconstruction, — the  winding  up  of  the  rebellion, — lit- 
tle need  be  said.  In  Teocas  vs.  White,  7  Wallace,  700,  an  exposition 
of  the  subject  will  be  found.  The  theory  of  the  matter  is  that 
from  the  moment  when  the  State  governments  assume  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  they  cease  to  be 
governments  &  Jure,  and  become  liable  to  have  loyal  ones  substituted 
in  their  room  by  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  by  which  the  United  States 
guaranty  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government.  Until 
loyal  government  is  re-established,  the  local  government  must  be 
performed  by  the  National  authority,  or  by  its  appointees.  When  a 
loyal  government  has  been  formed,  its  recognition  as  the  dejure 
State  government  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  places  the 
State  in  proper  relations  with  that  Government.  In  most  of  the 
seceeding  States  elections  were  held,  under  provisions  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress, for  members  of  Conventions,  to  firame  new  State  constitutions, 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  In  Tennessee,  the  National  Agent, — 
the  Military  Governor, — draughted  certain  constitutional  amend- 
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mente  and  enbmitted  them  directly  to  the  people,  at  an  electi< 
regulated  hy  him;  and  the  government  formed  under  the  Co: 
tioQ  thus  amended,  was  recognized  bj  the  Nation.  The  so 
Convention  of  1865,  cut  no  figure  in  the  matter,  except  as  a< 
consulted  by  the  National  Agent, — the  Military  Governor.  Thi 
principles  of  reconstraction,  however,  obtained  in  Tennessee 
the  other  States.  In  all  alike,  a  State  constitution  waaadop 
the  action  of  the  people,  voting  at  an  election  held  under  the  a 
ity  of  the  United  States,  and  according  to  regulations  prescril 
that  authority.  The  circumstance  that  in  the  other  States  C< 
tiona  were  employed,  wae  a  diSerence  of  mere  detail.  In  Tei 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  submitted  directly 
people  by  the  National  authority.  All  that  a  legal  Convention 
have  done,  would  have  been  to  prepare  what  was  as  well  prepa 
the  National  Agent,  with  the  advice  of  a  concourse  of  leadin] 
embodying  about  as  much  wisdom  as  an  actual  Convention 
have  contained.  The  esaence  of  the  matter  is  the  action  of  tt 
pie  of  the  State  in  response  to  the  initiation,  emanating,  in  n 
less  detail,  from  the  Nation,  and  the  approval  of  that  action 
latter. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  views  is,  that  the  United  Stai 
composite  State,  and  not  a  Confederation,  the  allegiance  of  the 
in  every  State  being  due  to  the  composite  State,  of  which  ever 
is  only  a  memtier; — that  the  Southern  movement  was  treason  i 
the  United  States;  that  as  soon  as  the  rebellion  had  spread  suffic 
it  became  a  civil  war,  with  a  line  of  territorial  demarkation  b 
the  parties,  all  living  south  of  the  line  being,  in  legal  contemp 
enemies  of  all  living  north  of  it;  that  this  war  was  attended,  i 
lasted,  with  all  the  incidents  of  war  between  independei 
tions;  that  the  Government  of  the  Unit«d  States  became  pos 
through  the  exigencies  of  the  oase,  of  belligerent  rights,  as  de6 
public  international  law,  under  which  view  ia  to  be  explained 
of  the  action  of  the  Government  which  has  been  misunderstc 
cause  regarded  only  in  reference  to  its  ordinary  sovereign  or  n 
pal  powers,  e,  g.,  the  Confiscation  Acts,  the  Abandoned  Proper 
etc.; — the  war  power  of  the  Government  comprehending  the  aj 
ment  by  the  Executive,  of  Military  Governors  of  overrun  di 
in  the  enemy  territory,  who  were  lawfully  empowered  to  e 
thereover  all  the  necessary  functions  of  government;  that  tl 
cessions  to  the  rebels  during  the  war,  of  belligerent  rights,  con 
by  th^  power,  was  merely  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  ai 
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reference  only  to  their  treatment  during  the  waVf  and  did  not  protect 
them  from  the  legal  consequences  of  treason  after  the  war  was  over; 
that  no  rightB  could  be  originated  by  the  action  of  the  rebels,  hostile 
to  the  Government,  capable  of  outlasting  the  war;  that  the  triumph  of 
the  Government  established  Ua  view  of  the  rebellion,  under  which 
view  all  its  transactions,  from  first  to  last,  must  now  be  regarded; 
that  contracts  and  obligations  conceived  in  hostility  to  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  and  under  rebel  supremacy,  must  nevertheless 
now  be  held  to  have  been  void;  that,  nevertheless,  Confederate  money, 
being  imposed  upon  the  people  by  irresistible  force,  must  be  treated 
as  a  currency  de  facto,  and  contracts  for,  or  with  reference  to,  its  pay- 
ment enforced  upon  the  basis  of  its  actual  value  with  interest;  that 
the  Confederacy  was  not  a  de  facto  government,  being  merely  the 
military  representative  of  rebellion,  but  that  the  rebel  State  govern- 
ments, while  they  ceased  to  be  rightful  from  the  moment  when  they 
ceased  to  be  loyal  governments,  yet  toere  de  facto  governments,  and 
their  action  valid  where  devoid  of  political  significance,  and  such  as 
might  have  emanated  from  a  loyal  government;  that  it  devolved 
npon  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  guaranty  clause 
in  the  Constitution,  to  displace  these  de  facto  State  governments,  and 
take  the  initiative  in  the  re-establishment  of  loyal  republican  govern- 
ment in  the  States,  which  has  been  done  by  submitting  through  Na- 
tional instrumentalities,  and  under  National  regulations,  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  manner  of  holding  elections,  etc.,  etc.,  oppor- 
tunities of  adopting  plans  of  State  re- organization,  which,  when  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  should  result  in  the  re-adjustment  of  the  States, 
respectively,  to  their  normal  relations  to  the  Union. 

R.  McPhail  Smith, 

NashTille,  Tenn. 
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(COMMON  LAW  AND  EQUITY  8EKEES.) 
Act  of  Bakkbuptcy.— See  Asromiibnt  of  Debtor's  vholk  Pbopektt; 

AKD  DiBPOSITlON. 

AnjoiNiMd  Coal  Mines, 

Where  coal  hu  been  wrongfullj  taken  b7  working  into  the  mioe  of  an  ai 
oirner,  the  tieepaaeer  {in  the  absence  of  anj  auggestion  of  baud)  will  be  tr 
the  purchaser  at  the  pit'a  mouth,  and  mutt  pay  the  Uatkct  ralue  of  the  coi 
pit'a  mouth,  len  the  actual  diabnratmenta  (not  including  any  profit  or  trad 
ancea)  for  severing  and  bringing  it,  to  bank,  bc  aa  to  place  the  owner  in  the ) 
■ition  as  if  he  had  htmBelf  seTered  and  raised  the  coal.  Inrt  Vn^td  Merlky  i 
Company.  V.-C.  B.,  46. 
Admmistrator  Ddbamte  Mihobx  .State. 

A  power  of  Bale  given  b?  a  testator  to  hisexecutorsoradnuniMrators  maj 
cised  bj  an  administrator  AtranJ*  minors  alala.  itmitil  f.  Amatnmg.  M.  B 
Adtamceuknt. 

A  father  punthaoed  a  copyhold  cotUge  in  the  name  of  his  son.  BhorUj 
purchase  the  father  serred  notice  to  quit  on  an  occupying  tenant,  bot  ai 
allowed  her  to  lemaio  at  an  increased  rent,  and  daring  his  life  nceiTed  the  r 
paid  the  oulgningi. 

Held  (notwithitanding  evidence  of  declaration  that  the  cotUtge  was  the  so 
hiB  lalher'a  death),  that  the  purchase  was  not  an  advancement.    Stock  r. 
V.-C.  W.,  55. 
AppucATroN  FOR  Shares. 

An  applicant  for  shares  in  a  company  denied  that  be  had  teceived  the  lett 
lotmenl,  which  was  posted  in  London  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  aboold  have 
on  the  17th;  and,  having  written  on  the  17th  recalling  his  appIicatioD,  a[ 
have  bis  name  removed  from  the  lUt  of  cootribulories. 

Edd,  that  the  unsupported  evidence  of  the  applicant  was  not  snffident 
that  the  letter  of  allotment  which  was  posted  had  not  been  received,  and 
name  must  therefore  be  retained  upon  ihe  list.  The  Court  expressed  an  opin 
if  the  letter  of  allotment  had  not  been  received  the  contract  to  take  shan 
■till  have  been  binding  upon  the  applicant  as  soon  as  the  letter  was  posted. 

Britiah  and  Ameritan  Telegraph  Ontpany  v.  CUton  (Law  Rep.,  6  Ex.  108 
proved  of.  In  r»  Imperial  Land  Company  of  MarmUla.  WaiTt  eatt,  V.-C.  M. 
Appoihtmeht  by  Wiix. 

A  power  given  to  A.  to  appoint  by  any  deed  or  iutrument  in  writing, 
without  power  of  revocation,  lobe  bj  her  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the; 
of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses: — 

Bdd,  to  be  well  exercised  by  an  appointment  by  the  will  of  A.,  not  ezprea 
delivered,  but  slated  in  the  attestation  clause  to  be  "signed,  sealed,  published, 
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knowledged  And  dedaxed  to  be  her  laat  will/'  in  the  presence  of  the  attesting  wit- 
nesses.  Smith  ▼.  Adkins,  M.  JR.,  402. 

Appoibtmsnt. — See  ExcEasivE  AppoiHTMEirr. 

AasiQNMENT. — See  Equitabuc  Assignment;  Assignment  of  Debtok's  whole 
Property. 

Papient  of  bills  bj  the  drawer  at  the  request  of  the  aooeptori  who,  in  consideration 
thaeotf  aangns  to  the  drawer  all  his  property  to  secure  the  amount  and  also  certain 
past  debts,  is  a  substantial  advance,  and  prevents  the  assignment  from  being  an  act  of 
bankroptcj. 

Therefore,  where,  at  the  request  of  T.,  I.,  M.,  &  Co.  paid  the  amount  due  on  cer- 
tain bills  drawn  hy  them  and  accepted  hj  T.,  and  T.  assigned  to  them  his  interest  in 
certain  marine  engines  and  machinery  (which  constituted  his  whole  property)  as  security 
for  the  moneys  due  on  the  bills,  and  also  for  other  moneys  due  from  him  to  them: — 

Beldj  that  the  assignment  was  not  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  Ex  parte  Beed  &  Sled,  In 
rt  TteedM,  C.  J.  B.  686. 

The  plaintiff  having  an  account  at  the  L.  branch  of  the  defendant's  bank,  which 
shewed  a  bailee  to  his  credit  exceeding  231,,  drew  cheques  to  that  amount  on  that 
branch.  At  the  same  time  he  was  indebted  to  the  bank  at  their  B.  branch  in  an 
amount  which,  having  reg^  to  his  whole  account,  reduced  his  assets  in  the  bank's 
hands  to  a  few  shiUingB  only>  The  bank,  without  any  notice  to  him,  transferred  the 
B.  debt  to  the  L.  branch,  and  refused  to  pay  the  cheques  on  preaentment.  There  was 
DO  spedal  contract  between  the  parties  that  each  account  should  be  kept  separate: — 

HeU  that  the  bank  wss  entitled  at  any  time  to  combine  the  accounts,  and  to  charge 
the  L.  account  with  the  B.  debt    Oarnett  v.  M^Kewark,  (P.  0.,)  Ex.  10. 

Bankebs'  Account. 

The  O.  Bank  kept  three  accounts  at  the  A.  Bank,  namely,  a  loan  account,  a  dis- 
count account,  and  a  general  account.  They  from  time  to  time  received  advances 
from  the  A.  Bank,  which  were  entered  in  the  loan  account,  and  to  meet  which  they 
deposited  securities  with  the  A.  Bank.  In  the  course  of  the  transactions  the  O. 
Bank  deposited  three  bills  of  exchange  with  the  A.  Bank,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
stating  that  they  proposed  to  draw  upon  them  for  £10,500,  but  that  as  their  credit  would 
not  afford  a  margin  to  that  extent,  they  sent  these  bills  as  a  collateral  security.  The 
0.  Bank  became  insolvent  and  was  wound  up: — 

Held  (affirming  the  decision  of  ilfoitns,  V.-^.,)  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  course 
of  dealing  or  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  to  exclude  the  general  rule  that  a  banker  has 
a  lien  on  the  securities  deposited  by  a  customer  for  the  customer's  general  balance, 
and  that  the  balance  of  the  loan  account  being  satisfied,  the  A.  Bank  might  retain  the 
bills  for  the  balance  of  the  general  account.  In  re  European  Bards,  Agra  Bank 
Qaim,  L.  J  J.,  41. 

Bankebs'  Lien. 

A  company  deposited  title  deeds  with  a  bank  "as  collateral  security  for  bi41s  under 
disoountw"  At  the  time  the  company  was  wound  'up  they  were  indebted  to  the  bank 
in  resipect  of  other  bills  than  those  actually  discounted  for  them,  and  the  securities 
realized  more  than  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  latter  bills: — 

Meld,  that  the  company  could  effect  a  mortgage  by  dqiosit  of  deeds  without  com- 
plying with  the  formalities  required  by  their  articles  of  aasociation  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  mortgage  deeds;  that  the  bankers  were  not  in  the  position  of  officers  of  the 
company,  who  were  bound  to  see  that  the  required  formalitieB  were  complied  with. 
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and  thai  the  bunk  was  entitled  to  hoM  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  Dpon  thi 

the  securilies,  to  meet  the  whole  amount  doe  to  them  bj  the  companj.    in  re 

l*roBidetU  Ajtitmnee  Compani/,     Ex  parit  Nationat  BaiJi,  V.-C.  M.,  507. 

Biuj  nNDEB  DiscouKT. — See  Bankers'  Lien. 

Breach  of  CovEHAin'. — Bee  Measubekent  by  Disiakce. 

Bbeacu  of  Dnn. — See  Miscokduct  of  Dibbctob. 

Charttv  Schebie. 

By  a  scheme  for  a  charitj  connected  with  a  grammar  school  at  0.,  it  wax  p 
that  the  income  ahoald  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  pcholar  at  the 
ijtj,  Buch  scholar  to  be  the  child  of  any  resident  of  the  town  of  G.,  prefereni 
giyen,  arieru  parifeui,  to  the  SOD  of  a  freeman  of  G.,  snch  scholar  having  beet 
and  fitted  for  the  university  at  the  said  school,  and  tried  and  examined  in  On 
Latin  and  approved  by  certain  examiners,  whose  examination  and  approbatioi 
be  delivered  to  the  tnuteeB,  who  shonld  thereupon  proceed  lu  elect  a  scholar  c 
as  aforesaid.  On  a  vacancy  there  were  two  candidates,  A.,  the  son  of  a  freen 
D.,  the  son  of  a  non-freeman.  The  examiners  reported  to  the  trusleee  that  D 
superior  in  every  respect,  but.  that  they  believed  that  A.,  if  admitted  to  the 
sity,  would  be  able  in  due  time  to  pass  the  required  exarainationa.  Ttie 
elected  A.  to  the  scholatship. 
On  a  petition  by  D.  praying  that  the  examination  might  be  set  aside; — 
.B<U,  that  the  scheme  did  not  provide  [or  a  test,  but  a  competitive  exam 
that  Che  trustees  should,  under  the  circumstances,  have  followed  the  recommi 
of  the  examiners;  that  the  election  must  be  set  aside,  and  D.  elected  to  thi 
scholarship.    In  re  Neltie't  CharOy,  M.  B.,  434. 

CoLLATEBAL  SeCDBITY. — ScO   BaHKEBS'    LEBN. 
C0LOUBABI.B  Imitatioh. 

The  plaintiff,  the  publisher  of  a  work  which  he  claimed  to  have  or^inatec 
"  21<  Biiihday  Seriplare  Ted  Book!'  oonaiatii^  of  a  printed  duty  interleaved 
blank  space  opposite  each  day  with  a  text  of  Scripture  appended,  and  which 
ut^ed  as  a  record  of  the  birthdays  of  friends: — 

Held,  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  publishing  i 
ing  a  work  subsequent  to  the  plaintiff's,  called  "Tht  Ckildrtn't  Btrtklag  Ten 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  copyright  in  th* 
his  work,  as  well  as  a  colourable  imitation  of  the  tame.  Mack  v.  Rtltr,  H. 
Common. 

If  evidence  be  given,  aller  long  eiyoyment  of  property  to  Che  exclusion  of 
of  such  a  character  ss  to  establish  that  it  was  dealt  with  as  of  right  as  a  disli 
separate  property,  in  a  manner  referable  to  a  possible  l^al  origin,  it  is  prcsua 
the  ei^oyment  in  the  manner  long  used  was  in  pursuance  of  auch  an  origin, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  that  it  was  modem,  is  deemed  to  have  taken  place 
legal  memory.  The  corporation  of  Colchester  claimed  and  had  from  time  In 
rial  exercised,  either  by  actual  enjoyment  (by  the  free  burgesses)  or  by  rec^p 
or  acknowledgement,  an  ealutive  right  of  common  of  pasture  in  certain  land 
the  walls  of  the  town  (including  a  farm  called  Drury  Farm),  and  oontainii 
about  1,023  acres  in  scattered  portions,  for  all  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  conu 
animals  levant  and  conchant  within  the  borough,  from  Lammas  to  Candlemas, 
to  any  part  of  the  land  sown  at  or  before  the  commencement  of  such  period  w 
or  other  grain,  and  in  (hat  case  only  afler  such  crops  should  be  harvested  or  at 
nmoved  in  a  due  course  of  husbandry.    The  corporation  had  also,  from  timei 
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commencing  io  the  reign  of  Henrj  VTII.,  exercised  the  right  of  releasing  for  yaJu- 
able  coiuideratlon, — sometimes  a  gross  sum,  and  sometimes  a  quit-rent, — ^their  rights 
of  common  over  certain  of  the  lands  subject  thereto,  still  continuing  to  exercise  them 
over  the  rest,  as  before,  without  any  resistance  thereto  on  the  ground  that  the  release 
of  part  of  tlie  land  extinguished  the  whole  right  of  common.  In  some  instances, 
also,  the  common  rights  of  the  corporation  had  been  conveyed  to  strangers,  who  had 
exercised  such  rights.  Down  to  1834,  the  right  of  common  over  about  83  L  acres  had 
been  so  sold  or  released.  The  plaintiff  was  leasee  of  Drury  Farm  under  one  Steele, 
who  became  possessed  of  the  property  in  1838.  In  the  previous  title  deeds,  which 
went  back  to  1583,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  right  of  common;  and  the  convey- 
ance of  1838  was  made  '^subject  to  any  rights  or  privileges  which  the  corporation, 
or  any  person  claiming  under  them,  might  possess  over  the  same.''  The  defendant, 
(who  was  a  free  burgess  of  Colchester),  claiming  the  right  of  common  over  110  acres, 
part  of  Drury  Farm,  under  a  conveyance  of  January  10, 1870,  from  a  grantee  of  the 
corporation,  turned  his  cattle  upon  the  plaintiff's  land.  Upon  a  case  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  with  power  to  the  Court  to  draw  inferences  of  fact: — 

Hdi,  that  the  proved  exercise  of  the  right  was  reconcilable  with,  and  only  to  be 
legally  accounted  for  by,  the  assumption  that  the  right  of  common  was  originally 
fjanted  to  the  corporation  in  gross  out  of  the  land  and  each  atom  thereof,  with 
power  to  grant  or  release  any  part,  as  in  the  case  of  a  several  pasture;  and,  oonse- 
qaently,  that  the  right  of  common  was  not  defeated  by  the  grant  or  release  of  part, — 
upon  the  principle  that  '^antiquity  of  time  justifies  all  titles,  and  supposes  the  best 
beginning  the  law  can  give  them."  Levancy  and  oouchancy  is  a  mere  measure  of  the 
number  of  cattle  or  other  animals  that  may  be  put  upon  the  common,  and  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  appurtenancy.    Johnson  v.  BameBf  C.  P.,  592. 

Construction  of  GRAirr. — See  Resebvation  of  Mikebai^. 

Contract,  Failure  to  Pebfobm.— See  Measube  of  Damaqeb;  B2Sci86IOM  of 

COKTRACr.  *  • 

CosvKRMON.— See  Excessive  Appointment. — 2. 

COPTRIOHT, 

1.  There  is  no  copyright  in  a  descriptive  advertisement,  illustrated  or  otherwise,  of 
articles  which  any  one  may  sell. 

>Yhere  an  upholsterer  who  had  published  an  illustrated  furnishing  guide  with  engra- 
vings of  the  articles  of  furniture  which  he  sold,  and  descriptive  remarks  thereon,  filed 
a  bill  to  restrain  the  defendant,  another  upholsterer,  from  publishing,  for  the  purpo- 
liies  of  his  own  trade,  a  similar  work  in  which  many  of  the  said  engravings  and  por- 
tions of  the  letterpress  of  the  first  work  wete  alleged  to  be  copied: — 

Htld^  that  the  defendant  could  not  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  so  copying  the 
plaintiff's  illustrations  or  such  part  of  his  work  as  was  not  original  but  merely  des- 
criptive of  his  stock,  or  of  common  articles  of  furniture;  but  that,  the  defendant's 
work  being  a  flagrant  imitation  of  the  plaintiff's  he  could  be  allowed  no  costs.  Cor- 
bfU  V.  Woodward,  M.  R.,  407. 

2.  The  plaintiffs  are  the  proprietors  of  a  weekly  periodical  called  "i^incA."  Be- 
tween the  years  1849  and  1867  they  published  in  nine  several  numbers  nine  cartoons, 
with  descriptive  writing  underneath  them  with  reference  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
111.  In  1871  the  defendant  published  a  work  called  "The  Man  of  his  Time,"  con- 
sisting, first,  of  the  *'Story  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,  by  James  M.  Haswell;"  and, 
sectjndly,  of  **The  same  Story  as  told  by  Popular  Caricaturists  of  the  last  Ihirty 
Years.'*  Among  the  caricatures  in  part  2,  were  copies  in  a  reduced  form,  sometimvB 
with  and  sometimes  without  the  descriptive  writing,  of  the  nine  cartoons  above  men- 
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tioned.  No  coniwnt  from  the  plaintifi  to  this  repradDCtioD  had  been  obtUD«<: 
an  actina  by  them  for  infringement  of  tiieir  copyright  in  the  oeTeral  books  or  " 
of  letter-press"  containins  the  cartoons; — 

HM,  that  a  sabmantial  part  of  the  pininlifls'  books,  or  sheets  of  letter-prc 
been  appropriated,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  recover.  Btvdbtin/  v,  ffetim, 
Cdbtom  pf  Stock  Exch anoe. 

The  plaintiff,  through  his  stockbroker,  contracted  irilh  the  defendant,  a  jobi 
the  Slock  Exchange,  for  the  xale  of  fifty  shares  in  a  oompany.  On  the  same  d 
defendant  gave  in  to  the  plaintiff's  brokers  a  ticket  irith  the  name  of  L.  a«  1 
tended  purchaxer,  which  had  been  passed  to  him  by  another  jobber.  A  ttan 
L.  was  accordingly  executed  by  the  plaintiff,  but  it  was  aflerwarda  diaooverod  t 
was  an  infant,  and  the  transfer  was  never  regiiitered.  In  a  anit  by  the  pi 
Bgalnat  the  defendant  for  an  indemnity  against  calln: — 

Held,  (reversing  the  decision  of  Baron,  V-  C,,)  that  the  defendant,  nol  having 
the  name  of  a  ttanflferee  who  was  capable  of  accepting  the  transfer,  was  m. 
charged  from  liability,  although  the  len  days  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  Sloe 
change  for  objec:ing  to  n  proposed  tratuiferee  bad  expired  before  ibe  execution 
transfer. 

JUaj^v.niine(lBt  action)  (Law  Bcp.  4  Ex.  81)  approved. 

JUnniev.  JformfLaw  Rep.  13  Eq.,  203)  overroled. 

Observations  on  the  jwdgment  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Maded  v.  Riine  (2d  action) 
Bep.,  6  Ex.,  132). 

In  sales  of  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange  Ibe  altituale  contract  is  not  bet»e< 
vendor's  broker  and  the  purchaser's  broker,  but  between  the  vendor  and  rhe  pur 
named  on  the  ticket,  who  are  brought  together  by  means  of  the  jobber-,  and,  the: 
nntil  a  peiwDn  is  named  who  is  capable  of  contracting,  and  who  has  ^ven  aut 
for  the  use  of  his  name,  the  jobber  is  not  discharged  from  liability  to  the  v 
Merrf  v.  NietaUt,  L.  JJ.,  733. 
Damages.— See  McAsintE  of  Dakaoes. 
Dei.eoated  Power.— See  Excebsivb  Appoihtment— I. 
Devastavit. — See  Exbcctob. 
Debt. — See  Lboact  Charged  as  a  Debt. 

EftlTTABLE   AaSIONMENT. 

B.  consigned  to  the  defendanU  by  tbe  ship  Acaeia  a  cargo  which  had  bee 
chased  at  the  joint  risk  of  himself  and  the  defendants,  and  advised  them  of  tli 
ticulars  of  bills  which  he  had  drawn  against  the  cargo  payable  to  his  own 
The  defendants  replied,  promising  to  protect  (he  bills.  B.  indorsed  to  the  pli 
three  of  these  bills,  which  ran,  "Pay  lo  the  order  of  myself  the  sum  of  £  — 
ing,  which  place  to  account  cargo  per  A."  B.  having  stopped  payment,  tbe  d 
aniB  refused  to  accept  the  bills)  but  after  selling  the  cargo,  offered  to  pay  to  the 
tifis  the  surpltifl  of  the  proceeds,  afler  satisfying  a  balance  due  Co  them  from  B. 
general  account  between  (hem.  The  plaintiffs  refused  to  accept  this,  and  filei 
bill,  claiming  a  lien  for  the  full  amount  of  the  three  bills: — 

Held,  (affirming  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  t)ie  Rolls,)  that  the  plointifi  : 
lien  on  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo. 

Frith  V.  Fvrbti  (4  D.  F.  &  J.  4US)  discussed.      Roba/  &  Cb.'s  Peneaataiix  /ran 
V.  OHttr,  L.  JJ.,  695. 
Equitabi-e  Set-off. 

To  a  declaration  for  money  lent  and  paid  and  commission  tbe  defendant  p 
for  a  defense  on   equitable  grounds,   that  it  was  agreed  between  the  plaintil 
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himself^  on  the  following  terms,  viz.,  that  he  should  consign  certain  rice  to  the  plain- 

tiflk'  firm  at  Buenos  Ajres  and  Monte  Video,  for  sale  by  the  plaintifiis  for  him  upon 

commiflsion ;  that  the  plaintiffs  should   make  certain  advances  against  the  rice  and 

pSLj  the  expenses  of  the  consignment,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  should  sell  the  rice,  and 

satisfy  oat  of  the  proceeds  the  said  advances,  expenses  and  commission,  and  pay  to 

defendant  the  balance  remaining  out  of  such  proceeds.    The  plea  further  stated  that 

the  rice  iras  duly  consigned  to  the  plaintiffs  under  the  agreement;  that  the  claims  in 

the  declaration  were  the  advances,  expenses,  and  commission  contemplated  by  the 

agreement ;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  guilty  of  such  negligence  and  improper  con- 

dact  in  the  care  of  the  rice  and  the  management  of  the  sale  of  it,  that  it  fetched  much 

less  than  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  advances,  expenses  and 

oommuBion,  whereas  it  would,  but  for  their  negligence  and  misconduct,  have  realized 

Kofficient,  and  much  more  than  sufficient,  to  have  fully  paid  and  satisfied  the  same, 

and  the  deficiency  arising  upon  the  sale,  which  was  the  claim  for  which  the  action 

was  brought,  had  therefore  entirely  arisen  from  the  plaintifis'  negligence,  default,  and 

miaconduct. 
Hdd,  a  bad  plea.    Beat  v.  HUL-^i.  P.,  10. 

Estate  Tail. — See  Legacy  Chaboed  ab  a  Debt. 

Estate  foh  Life. — See  Excessive  Appointbient,  2. 

Estoppel.— See  Executor, 

EviDEKCE.— See  Evidence  of  NuiaANCE.    Application  fob  Shares. 

Evidence  of  Nuisance. 

The  amount  of  annoyance  which  will  induce  the  Court  to  interfere  between  the 
ownen  of  adjoining  buildings  discussed  and  defined,  and  the  nature  and  value  of 
evidence  in  such  cases  considered. 

Where  a  trifling  trespass  or  an  interference  with  an  ancient  right  has  been  submitted 
to  for  six  years,  the  (]!ourt  will  not  exercise  its  jurisdiction,  but  will  leave  the  Plain- 
tifis  to  their  rights  at  law. 

Decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  reversed.     Qaunt  v.  F^ney^  L.  0.,  8. 

Excessive  Appointment. 

1.  Where  the  donee  of  a  power  appointed  by  will  a  life  interest  to  M.,  an  object  of 
the  power,  and  then  delegated  to  M.  a  power  to  appoint  a  life  interest  to  a  stranger  to 
the  power,  and  subject  thereto  appointed  the  property  to  the  children  of  M.,  who 

were  objects  of  the  power : 

Held,  that  the  delegated  power  was  void,  but  that  the  subsequent  appointment  was 
good.    Gear  v.  Atkiiwm,  M.  B.,  397. 

2.  Hosband  and  wife,  having  a  joint  power  of  appointment  over  personalty  in  favor 
of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  of  whom  there  were  three  survivors,  appointed  part  of 
the  fand  to  trustees  upon  such  trusts  as  H.  (one  of  %he  sons)  should  by  deed,  executed 
with  the  consent  of  the  father  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  with  the  consent  of 
(he  tnuteesof  the  father's  will,  or  by  will  appoint;  and  in  default  of  such  appointment 
upon  trust  for  H.  for  life,  or  until  bankruptcy  or  assignment ;  and  after  H.*s  death, 
upon  trust  for  his  executors  or  administrators;  but  if  such  interest  should  have  de- 
termined, upon  such  trusts  as  would  have  affected  the  property  if  the  same  had  been 
appointed  to  H.  during  his  life,  or  until  such  determination  only : 

Held,  that  the  above  appointment  was  valid  only  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  H.  an 
estate  for  life,  or  until  bankruptcy  or  assignment;  and  that,  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  was 
void. 

Husband  and  wife  had  a  joint  power  of  appointment  over  real  estate  amongst  the 
children  of  the  marriage.  In  default  of  appointment,  the  estate  was  to  be  held,  sub- 
vol*.  II. — NO.  II — 11. 
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ject  to  the  parent's  life  inUreetn,  in  trnst  for  &tl  th«  unappointed  children, 
to  vtat  at  twenty-one  or  mariiagc.  The  seitlement  contained  apoirer  of  n 
change,  but  no  trust  for  sale. 

A  Km  sttiiined  twenty-one  and  died  inlestate.  Afterwards  the  husbsn 
appointed  two-fourths  of  the  real  eMate,  aod  declsmd  that  the  shares  of  I 
beneficially  inlereat«d  in  the  capital  arining  from  any  sale  of  the  piemiBe 
of  the  quality  of  penonal  estate.  A  sale  having  taken  place  nnder  the  p- 
settlement. 

HeU,  that  the  interest  of  the  heir  of  the  deceaRed  son  wae  defeated  by  1 
sion.     WOb  V.  SadUr,   V.-C.  B.,  633. 
EiBCUToa. 

In  an  action  against  an  executor,  a  ple«  of  plene  adminulravii  was  pleadi 
nction  having  been  referred,  the  arhitralor  found  against  the  defendant  up 
and  the  plaintiff  accordingly  signed  judgment.  The  plaintiff  allerwarr 
his  action  upon  the  judgment  Bgain«t  the  defendant,  nuggeating  a  devast 
defendant  sought  to  set  up,  by  way  of  defense,  facts  which  tended  to 
though  assets  liad  come  to  his  hands  hefore  the  judgment,  and  had  bee 
^propriated,  such  misappropriation  had  taken  place  with  the  consent  i 
renceof  (he  plaintifl^  and  that  he  was  therefore  eatopped  Trom  complatnii 
HM  (affirming  the  decision  of  the  Court  below,)  that  if  the  facts  which 
dant  sought  to  set  up  amounted  to  a  defense,  they  might  have  been  rent 
able  under  Che  plea  of  plene  administravit;  and  the  defendant  oould  not 
set  them  up  as  negativing  the  deraslavit.  Jeialniry  t.  Mtanmtnf, 
ch.,  166. 

Failure  of  Tboht  Pubpose  . — See  Out 
General  Bilakce  Acxioukt. — See  Bankers'  Account. 
False  Impbisonment.— See   Mastbb  and  Servaitt. 
Gift. 

By  a  separation  deed  a  sum  of  money  was  directed  lo  be  held  by  tr 
tnst  for  the  wife  for  life,  and  after  her  death,  as  to  four-nixths  parts  (he 
W.,  one  of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  who  was  theu  an  otgcer  in  Uie  ar 
his  life,  and  after  his  death  for  his  children.  And  it  was  deulared  that  ii 
lawful  for  the  trustees,  if  in  their  discretion,  they  should  think  fit,  lo 
portion  of  the  fund,  not  exceeding  £2,000,  in  or  towards  effecting  Ihe  pi 
F.  W,  in  the  army.  The  trustees  applied  £850  in  the  way  pointed  out  b 
hut  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  purchase  of  commissionB  in  theai 
llie  Royal  Warrant  of  the  20th  of  July,  1871,  no  further  sum  could  be 
the  same  purpose. 

Held,  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  was  given  to  the  trustees  ha' 
the  residae  of  the  sum  of  £2,000  coald  not  be  raised  and  applied  in  any 
Ihe  benefitof  F.  W.  BUmer  v.  ^ower,  (1,)  distinguished.  In  n  WarSif 
33^  727. 

Ikhbkorial  Ekbecbb  or  Rioht.— See  Cokkoh,  727. 
Intbinoembht  Of  CoPYRir.HT.— See  Golocrable  iMriATioN. 
iNJCNPnoN.— See  Coloubable  Imitatiok;  Resebvatioh  of  Himbra 

Mark. 
IssintABLE  Intebebt. — See   Ship  oe  Ship's  Policy. 
Inspection  op  Documents. 

Communications  between  a  person  and  his  solicitor  or  counsel,  or  any  p< 
as  their  deputy,  with  a  view  lo  obtain  legal  assistance  and  fdvicC,  are 
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eConrt  unnot  compel  them  to  be  dtacloeed.  CommunicationB  with  An;  other 
,  although  taking  plice  after  litigation  a  contemplaled,  are  not  necesaaril/ 
^ ;  bat  it  is  in  tlie  diBcretion  of  the  Court,  to  compel  or  abstain  from  com- 
{ iheir  production.  If  such  communicaltonB  are  nub^tantiallj  rough  notes  for 
w  to  be  laid  l)efore  the  legal  adviner,  or  to  supply  the  proof  to  be  inserted  in 
ief,  the  diacretion  of  the  Court  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  to  refuM  inapec- 

WheK  they  fall  short  of  thin,  it  sbouid,  as  a  general  rule,  be  granted,     tenner 

idan  and  Soalh  EtaUm  Bailaay  Cb^  Q.  E,  767. 

TTiXST  BT  TaimvEs. 

Bteea   were  charged  with  the  loss  occasioned  hj  an   iDTeatnent  of  the   trnnt 

on  ingiilSraent  iiecaritr.      The   property  waa  a   hotel  in   the  country,  and  the 

Bhadsent  down  a  London  surveyor  vho   valued   the  hotel,   including   therein 

enae,  at  nearly  doable  the  nam  to  be  advanced.    The  hotel  turned  out  to  be 

much   leas  than  the  sum  advanced.    The  trustees  gave  no  further  account  of 

'cuDutances  under  which  the  advance  wan  made 

J  (reversing  the  decinion  of  Bacon,  V.  C),  that  the  trustees  were  chargeable  with 

<a  so  advanced.    Budge  v.  Qamnum,  L.  JJ.,  719. 

iB,  LiABiLiry  OF  TO  VssDOB.— See  Custom  or  Stock  Exchahqe. 

es.— €ee  Subbty. 

Iter  AKD  CoccHANcr. — See  Comuom. 

!.— See  Reservation  of  Minbbal8. 

;y  Chaboeo  ab  a  Deot. 

atator,  by  will  dated  in  1857,  bequeathed  to  hii  wife   all  natat  of  monej  that 

)me  to  hii  hands  as  part  of  her  patrimony  for  her  sole  uw  and  benefit,  with  the 

I  of  leaving  it  invested  at  5  per  cent,  lo  be  paid  her  quarterly,  or  if  she  wished 

w  it  out,  then  the  property  most  suitable  for  a»le  to  be  disposed  of  lo  raise  the 

It  doe  to  her,  bdng  in  fact  a  charge  upon  the   property;  and  if  she  so  desired, 

s  well  as  all  Just  debts  and  obligatioas  due  from  him,  to  be  discharged  aa  the 

i,  that  (he  wife's  patrimonj  was  to  be  treated  as  a  debt,  and  a  charge  on  the 
cally  devised  pn^ierty  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  property, 
neat  to  wife  of  famiture  and  effects,  and  the  free  occupancy  of  a  house  for 
ter  whif^  the  effects  to  revert  bacb  to  the  estate. 

i,  that  the  free  occupancy  of  the  house  entitled  the  wife  either  to  reside  in  It 
let  it  during  her  life. 

ise  to  sons  and  daughtera  of  an  equal  share  in  all  the  income  of  real  property, 
d,  that  the  devira  of  tlie  inoome  of  the  estate  pansed  the  fee. 
ection  that  any  property  might  be  sold  except  GUneiK,  which  was  to  remaio  in 
mil;  as  long  aa  there  was  a  lineal  son  descendant  of  before  named  sons,  and  if 
esl  male  descendant  from  the  eldest,  the  next  to  be  entitled,  and  so  on. 
d,  that  thia  clause  created  an  estate  tail  in  possession   in  the  eldest  named  son. 
ax  V.  Oranrr,  V.-C.  M.,  466. 
UTY  or  D1KECTOB8. 

-ee  directors  of  a  railway  company  opened,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  an  ac- 
with  a  hank,  and  sent  a  letter  aigned  by  the  three  aa  directors  requesting  the 
to  honor  cheques  signed  by  two  of  the  directors  and  countersigned  by  Che 
^jy.  The  account  having  been  largely  overdrawn  by  means  of  such  cheques,  the 
md  the  company  at  law,  recovered  judgment  in  1665,  and  issued  an,el^it.   The 
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proceeilti  being  innifficient  to  ratisfj  the  debt,  the  bank  filed  &  bill  to  ntakslb 
tom  perronnliy  liable. 

Held,  (revening  the  dednion  of  Bmoo,  V.  C,),  thst  ihe  letter  did  not  n 
directors  pereonnlly  renpoiwible  for  the  debt,  for  that,  s«<umii^tb«  letter  lo 
a  representation  that  tbe  directoni  had  jmirer  to  overdraw  the  «ccr>tnit,  aDdnu 
resentation  to  be  erroneous,  this  wBi  not  a  mui  representation  of  Tact  whicb  i 
sons  making  it  were  bound  to  make  good,  bnt  onlj  a  miBtaken  repreBentstrun 
and,  moreover,  that  even  if  it  had  been  mich  a  Seiae  repraettlation  as  the  A 
were  bound  to  make  good,  the  bank  would  have  had  no  claim  a^ini^t  ibem, 
had  been  able  to  enforce  the  same  remediea  against  the  company  as  if  tbe  rep 
tion  had  been  true. 

StiiAle,  that  Ihe  letter  did  not  inyolve  anj  repieaentation  that  the  dLred 
any  other  power  than  the  ordinaiy  powers  of  directora. 

In.1864,  a  negolialion  took  place  betveen  IbecoiopaDjand  the  b*nk  as  tod 
puny  giving  security  for  the  nveidrawD  account,  and,  in  December,  IftM,  tl 
manager  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  company,  "I  ant  directed  to  apjdy  to  yc 
transfer  of  at  least  £20,000  of  the  unieaued  preference  ahareo  into  Ihe  joint  m 
myself  and  J.  A.  B.,  to  be  held  for  the  bank  aa  collalei^l  security,  and  I  si 
quest  that  your  imisBiieddebentnres  are  to  be  traiiHfrrrcd  into  theBame  nama^ 
dertaking  to  do  this  when  you  ai«  in  a  punition  to  issue  Ihem."  The  secretary 
that  the  directors  asBemed,  and  had  directed  him  to  aljni  tbe  shares  to  Ihe  ban 
■gerand  J.  A.  K,  as  collateral  security.  In  the  following  month,  the  compar 
ing  Kuictioned  the  isnie  of  the  prefercncv  shares,  like  Secretary  wrote, 
novr  prepared  to  place  the  shares  and  debenlares  named  in  yonr  letter  i 
possession  as  coTIateral  Mcurity  to  the  bant.  I  propose,  as  the  man 
ally  adopted  In  anehcaaeH,  to  register  Ihe  aharea  in  the  names  of  two  of  the  d 
of  the  company,  who  will  execute  a  transfer  of  them  to  yoo  and  J.  A.  B.  oi 
lual  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  held  by  you  only  as  collateraT  secui 
the  detM  due  to  the  bank."  The  manager  replied,  "I  am  qnite  prepared  to  aM 
shares  and  debenlares  as  collateral  secority  pending  yonr  dispoeal  «f  them." 
erence  shares  were  accordingly  issued  to  two  of  thedirectors,  and  transferred  b 
to  the  bank  mana^r  and  J.  A.  B.,  and  debentures  given  to  tbe  lame  tws  di 
which  were  similarly  IransTerred.  Nothing  had  been  paid  on  the  shares,  a 
company  were  not  yet  inapoaition  legally  to  issue  the  debentures. 

Hdd  (reversing  the  decision  of  Bacon,  V.  C),  that  tbe  above  drcnmstaruet  < 
make  Ihe  directors  personally  liaUe,  and  thai,  on  the  construction  of  the  corn 
ence,  the  directors  had  not  made  any  representation  that  tbe  ghares  aod  deb< 
were  valid  and  fully  paid-up  shares  and  debeniiircH,  but  tbe  oatBre  i>(  the  sgr 
wax  only  that  the  shares  and  debenlares  should  be  placed  under  theconlrol 
bonk,  so  that  when  they  were  taken  up  by  the  puUic  the  ntoney  pud  for  titeo 
come  to  the  hands  of  tbe  baak. 

Calkn  v.  WrigM.  »  E.  A  B.,  647;  Rkhardtaa  v.  WShmma,  Law  Bep.,  6  Q.  I 
and  Cherjjy.  Colimiai Banii  of  Auiiraitima,  Law  Bep.,  3  P.  C,  24,  distinguished; 
AiM  V.  ii'ord,  Law  Bep.,  2  Eq.,  750,  approved;  Beaaie  v.  Lard  Eburj,  L.  JJ. 
LiABiLiTV  OF  MAffTEB  FOB  Acis  cv  Sbbvant, — See  Mazier  asd  ^kvjs 
LiABiuTY  OF  Trustees.— See  IifvisniEnT  kx  TxvsiaiA. 

The  fair  and  honert  discussion  of,  orcomments  upon,  a  matter  of  public  inteta 
point  01  law  privileged,  and  is  not  theaubject  of  an  action,  unless  the  plaintifl*  c 

ablish  malice.     The  plaintifi;  a  naval  architect,  in  1S6T  submitted  to  ihs  Ads 


nia  for  the  c( 


lad  tDrret-pbip«.  Hit 
pleiiiber,  1870,  the  ir 
unk,  with  all  handa. 
c  mind;  and,  with  a  vi 
cen  nenl  to  sea,  aa  wel 
lo  the  placing  the  nav; 

ion  lu  Parliameat  c 
i  criticised  tb«  plant  < 
ed  I  letter  upon  the  ai 
:er  Bobtnaon,  then  co 
<e  ptanii  would  have  di 
ir,  but  thej  derivrd  wi 
:or  of  the  dbtv,"  and  i 
ij  order  of  the  Lorda  u 
upiaa  of  it  were  publj 
dC  an  action  for  Chia  a 
libeiioue,  and  it  being 
I  ihe  plaintiff,  on  the  ; 
istional  importance,  a 
!d,  by  Wilies,  Bylea,  a 
Id,  hj  Gmie,  J.,  that  I 
ml  Importance  or  inte 

a,  (hat  it  waa  nolaocle 


WB  Iksvrance. — See 

EB  AMD  SEBVAIfT. 

B  plaintiff  waa  a  panei 
N.  On  reaching  E., 
paj  an  additional  fare 
nutody  by  the  in«pecu: 
Jp  hia  ticket,  or  paj 
V  waa  diNnisaed.    Tb 


y,  ibat,  a»  the  defeiM 
.  pemana  committing 
ive  at  E.,  it  miiat  be  [ 
lupectof  had  autjioril 
'  of  ODnmitting  ofienat 
I  miataite.  Moore  t.  ' 
lURBMEHT  OF  DlOTHK 
?  defeivdant  oovenantei 
within  half  a  mile  of 
rilhin  hair  a  mile  if  t 
biiE  not  within  half  a 
tcticable  itcccH.— 
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Beld,  (affirming  the  jndgment  of  the  CddtI  belmr,)  thtt  there  h«d  been  ft  hn 
the  covenant.     Jfmyto  t.  Cbfe,  E«.,  (Ei,  Ch.,}  32. 
Heasubb  of  Damaqes. 

The  plaintiSH,  who  were  ander  contract  lo  sapplj  a  qnantit^  of  mililarj  el 
H.,  in  London,  (for  the  use  of  the  French  arm;,)  at  i».  per  pair,  an  uniiituall 
price,  to  be  delivered  there  bv  the  3d  of  Februar}r,  1S7I,  sent  the  shoee  to  defei 
Btation  at  K.  in  lime  to  be  delivered  in  the  usual  courae  in  the  evening  of  th 
when  thej  would  have  been  accepted  and  pa[d  for  bj  the  consignee;  and  the  e 
mauer  had  notice  (which  for  the  purpose  of  the  case  was  asauuied  to  be  notict 
company)  at  the  time  that  the  plaintiSk  were  under  a  contract  to  deliver  the  all 
the  3d,  and  that  unless  tbej  were  so  delivered  they  would  be  thrown  on  their 
but  no  notice  was  given  to  the  defendants  that  (he  contract  with  H.  was,  owing 
exceptional  circumstances,  not  an  ordioarj  contract. 

The  shoes  not  arriving  in  London  until  the  4lh,  H.  rejected  them,  and  the  pi 
were  ultioiatel;  obliged  to  sell  them  at  a  loxs  of  la  3d.  per  pair, — 2a.  9d.  per  pai 
the  ordinaiy  market  value. 

In  an  action  against  the  defendants  for  their  breach  of  contract,  thej  pa 
Court  a  sum  su  fficient  to  cover  any  ordinary  lofia  occasioned  by  the  delayed  di 
but  the  plaintlK  further  claimed  2S71.  'is.  M,  the  diilerence  between  the  price  al 
they  had  contracted  to  eell  the  shoes  to  H.  and  the  price  which  th^  nit! 
fetched:— 

Hdd,  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  recover  the  latter  sum,  (be  damage  nt 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  defendants'  f^lure  to  perform  their  contract,  i 
defendants  not  having  had  notice  Ibat  the  sale  to  H.  was  at  an  exceptiona 
Hone  V.  Midland  Bailvay  Co.,  C.  P.,  683. 
MiscoMDUCT  OF  Director. 

A  director  of  a  company  bduced  three  of  liis  children,  who  were  minoi«,  t< 
for  sharea.  Shares  were  allotted  to  each,  and  he  gave  them  money  to  pay  tl 
payable  on  allotment.  All  the  shares  in  the  company  were  allotted.  The  ct 
never  paid  any  dividend,  and  an  order  for  winding  it  up  was  made  before  any 
children  had  attained  twenty-one.  The  infants  were  placed  on  the  list  of  cc 
tones,  and  an  order  was  made  against  each  for  payment  of  an  arrear  of  a 
their  infency  having  been  discovered,  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  it: — 

Held,  (affirming  the  order  of  the  Vice-Warden  of  the  Stannaries,)  that  thi 
was  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  these  calls,  aa  a  loss  occasioned  to  the  oom[ 
hia  breach  of  duty  as  director  in  having  shares  allotted  to  inbnts.    In  re  Cm 
Wheal  Abraham  Uniltd  Mining  Ompany,    Er  parte  WiUtm,  L.  JJ.,  45. 
Misrepresent ATioM.— See  LiABiLmf  op  Directors. 
MoRTaAOB,— See  Bankers'  lien  ,  PoLtov  or  Assubamck. 
Notice. — See  Meascre  of  Damages. 
HuiBANCE. — See  Etidbkce  op  Nhwamce. 
Obseb  and  Disposition. 

On  the  23d  of  September  H.  discounted  for  P.  two  hills  of  exchange  pai 
the  12th  of  October,  and  P.  gave  H.  a  bill  of  sale  as  security,  requesliag  hin 
register  it  unless  the  hills  were  dishonoured  at  maturity.  H.  accordingly  did 
iater  it.  On  the  I2Lh  of  October  the  bills  were  dishononred,  on  which  B.  tm 
up,  and  P.  gave  him  two  fresh  bills  for  the  same  amount,  and  a  new  hill  of 
the  same  chattels.  On  the  30th  of  October  the  new  bills  were  dishonoured, 
gave  (Erections  to  take  poueasion  of  the  chattels.    Early  on  the  Slat  a  broker 
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Kcnioii,  but  could  not  on  that  day  get  bio  the  houw  whet«  thej  were.  On 
e  da;  the  bill  of  sale  was  registered,  and  P.  comoiitted  an  act  of  banknipley 
g  a  petition  for  liquidation,  on  which  he  was  eufaeequentljacljudged  bankrupt. 
Irt  of  NoTeiaber  E,  obtained  paatKwion  of  the  good?: — 
(reTeniing  the  decision  of  the  Registrar,)  tliat  the  goods  belonged  to  H.  and 
be  IroBtee  in  bankruptcy,  for  [list  they  were  not  in  the  order  and  dinpofition 
wnkrupt  with  the  consent  of  the  true  onner  at  Che  tioie  of  the  act  of  bank- 
that  the  Billa  of  Sale  Act  did  not  apply;  and  that  the  traruaction  waa  not  in- 
I  being  a  scheme  to  evade  the  proviaions  of  that  Act.  Ez  parte  Harrit.  In  re 
,  L.  JJ,  48. 

»T.— See  ABBtOMUEtrr  OF  Debtob's  Whole  Pkoperty. 
Adxinistravit.— Se«  Executob, 

'  OF  AaBUB&KCE. 

licj  effected  by  A.  on  hia  life  was  mortgaged  in  1868  without  notice  to  the 
A.  became  bankrupt  !n  1S62,  and  in  1868  joined  in  a  transfer  of  the  mortgage 
iho  had  no  notice  of  the  bankruptcy.  After  the  death  of  A.,  B.'s  solicitor 
itice  to  the  office  that  this  and  other  policies  were  mortgaged,  and  that  he  acted 
moMgHgeea,  not  naming  ihem.    Subsequently  notice  of  bankruptcy  waa  given 

,  that  thia  waa  sufficient  to  give  priority  to  B.  over  the  creditors  in  the  bank- 
of  the  assured.    StaaH  v.  Coctena  (Law  Rep.,  8  Eq.,  607,)  followed.    In  re 
iV«s  (15  W.  B,,  529,)  not  followed,  h  n  Rmdtg  Rixey  Tnuli,  V.-C.  M.,  26. 
t  OP  ApponrTMENT.— See  Appointment  by  Will. 
L  OF  Sale.— See  Excessive  Appointment,  2;  Admimistbatob  Dl'bantk 

IKORB  £tATE. 

XGEo  CoHKUNicATioxa — See  Inspectiom  of  Documbkto;  Pbosuctiok  of 


(rnoH  OF  DocuMona. 

a  suit  against  a  company  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract  dated  in  1863, 
tion  was  required  from  the  company  of  corre*poudence  passing,  beft  re  the  in- 
D  of  the  suit,  between  the  former  engineer  and  Hilidlon  of  the  company,  and 
n  the  present  solicitors  and  the  secretary  and  the  agents,  sub-agents,  engineere, 
Dre,  and  directors  of  the  company,  and  tsaea  and  opinions  of  oounael  advising 
■If  of  the  company  in  respect  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit: — 
,  that  the  whole  of  this  correspondeuce  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
i,  which  might  lead  to  litigation,  whether  it  had  dune  so  or  might  do  so,  or 
:i  it  was  ptobable  or  improbable  that  it  would  do  so,  was  privileged,  and  pro- 
1  was  refused.  Lord  Waitm^uon  v.  Ooodriekt,  3  Uare,  122,  and  Bavrtaa  v.  Ga- 
,  1  Sim.  (N.  S.,)  160,  not  followed.  WUtoa  v.  Norihamplon  and  Banbiay  Jtmc- 
ii(iK9  Cmpany,  V.-C.  M.,  477. 

MHimenlB  pasung  between  the  defendants  or  their  agents  and  their  solicitor  anU 
•dam,  and  stated  in  the  affidavit  as  to  documents  to  be  "confidential  conununica- 
etween  solicitor  and  client  with  reference  to  matters  which  are  now  in  question 
cuuB,"  are  dearribed  sufficiently  to  protect  them  from  production.  Manser  v. 
K.  4  J,  4B1-460,  followed.  Mat^lm  v.  BoU,  V.-C.  W.,  580. 
rn. — See  Poucv  of  Awubakce. 

utoeb  DocuMEMTa  AND  CoMMitNicATioHS. — See  Production  of  Docckenth. 
'  BY  BuBcrr, 
r  dii«cton  of  a  company,  by  way  of  security  for  any  balance  which  might  be 
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due  from  thecompan/  to  a  bank,  gave  the  miiDager  of  a  bnnch  of  the 
promimoiy  note  for  JC2,000,  and  the  manager  indorsed  the  note  to  the 
couptui^  was  wound  up.  The  bank  proved  in  the  winding  up  for  tifis 
the  company  to  the  bank,  and  wm  declared  entitled  to  a  dividend  of  £1, 
aum.  The  bank  nfterwarda  brought  an  action  against  one  of  the  makers  i 
who  paid  the  bank  £2,067  for  debt  and  interest  due  on  the  note; 

Hdd,  (affirming  the  decision  of  Bacon,  V.  C.,)  that  the  giving  the  note 
■uance  of  an  ordinary  contract  of  auretyahip,  and  that  the  anrely  who  h 
£2,067  was  entitled  to  receiTe  fmm  the  bank  a  share  of  the  dividend, 
came  proportion  to  the  whole  dividend  aa  the  enm  paid  by  him  bore 
proved  for  by  the  bank. 

The  rale  established  by  tz  parte  Tamer,  3  Ves.  243,  that  in  similar  cai 
niptcy  the  anm  paid  by  the  surety  is,  in  calculating  the  proportions  of  dir 
considered  as  expunged,  does  not  apply  to  cases  in  winding  up.  Gray 
L.JJ.,e80. 

Rbcalmno  Application. — See  Applicatioh  pok  Sbabes. 
RBSciseioN  oy  Contract. 

The  defendants  agreed  to  supply  the  plaintiffs  with  from  6,000  to  8,000 
to  be  delivered  into  the  plsintifls'  wagons  at  the  defendants  coUierii 
monthly  quantities  during  the  period  of  twelve  months,  at  5i.  Sd.  per  tr 
the  Gnt  month  the  plaintiffs  sent  wagons  to  recdve  only  158  tons.  Immei 
the  first  month  had  expired,  the  deTendanls  informed  the  ptaintifis  that,  a 
tiffs  had  taken  only  15S  tons,  the  defendants  would  annul  the  contract.  T 
refused  to  allow  tbe  contract  to  be  annulled,  but  the  defendaots  decline 
any  more  coal:  — 

ife/d,  that  the  breach  by  tbe  plaintiffs  in  taking  lew  than  the  stipulai 
during  the  first  month  did  not  entitle  the  defendants  to  resdnd  the  contt 
V.  £<nini(,  6  H.  & N.,  19;  29  L.  J.,  (Ex.)  73, discussed.  &'mpwm  v.  O-ippi 
Beservation  op  Miverau. 

In  1799  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  lord  of  a  manor,  granted  the  freehol 
hold  tenement  to  the  copyholder,  reserving  "all  mines  and  minerals  wilhu 
the  premises,  with  full  and  free  liberiy  of  ingress,  ^i«a>i  and  regrew, 
search  for,  and  to  take,  use,  and  work  the  said  excepted  mines  and  mi 
deed  not  containing  any  provision  for  compensation.  Under  the  tenemei 
of  china  clay,  the  existence  of  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  com 
either  party  at  the  time,  no  china  clay  having  ever  been  gotten  out  of 
the  duchy,  though  the  existence  of  tin  was  well  known.  Jl  was  admitted 
that  china  clay  could  not  be  gotten  without  totally  destroying  the  surl 
process  of  gelling  tin  by  "streaming,"  which  was  an  ancient,  and  at  the 
grant  the  most  usual  mode  of  getting  tin,  was  almost  equally  destructive 
the  owner  of  the  surface  to  restrain  the  owner  of  the  minerals  from  gettin 
having  been  dismissed  by  Wickeas,V.C.,  on  the  ground  that  the  reservat 
china  clay  with  the  power  to  get  it: — 

Hdd,  on  appeal,  thai  the  china  clay  was  included  in  the  reservations, 
surface-owner  was  entitled  to  an  ii\junction  to  restrain  the  owner  of  tbe  m 
getting  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  or  seriously  injure  the  surhce. 

When  a  land  owner  sells  the  surface,  reserving  to  himself  the  minerals 
to  get  them,  he  must,  if  he  intends  to  have  power  to  get  them  in  a  way  w 
Btroy  the  surface,  frame  the  reservation  in  such  a  way  m  to  Aew  cli 
intended  to  have  that  power. 
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"he  deed  gnwited  the  property  by  the  dewrip 
eii  6t^»,  conaiBting  of  a  hoiiBe  with  divers 
It  ia  to  ray") — then  folloired  pnrcels,  conclud 
>i  Q.  Moor,  conUining  twenly-aeven  acres,  i 
r  held  for  the  life  of  G.  H.  by  copy  of  court  i 
irid,  chst  on  the  conit Faction  of  tliiB  grant,  a. 
niy-neven  aero,  and  forming  part  of  the  wai 
e  been  a  part  of  the  copyhold  tenement,  did 
'  (o  anawer  the  twenly-oeveD  acre*  mentioned 
be  made  up  without  it 
!lie  defendants,  O.  and  T^  who  were  entitli 
Dted  a  lease  to  their  co-defendante  of  the  ch 
great  part  of  Orryi.  The  lesseeti  had  ente: 
na  clay,  but  had  not  got  any,  and  long  befor 
ly  any  part  of  that  entale,  and  were  getting  i 
rhich  the  plaintifiU  claimed  to  be  owneni,  bal 
il  ted.  The  defendantfi  by  their  anaweni  stated 
r  at  present  out  of  Git^,  but  they  inninled  th 
Tdd,  that  the  defendania  "threatened"  to  get 
lion  to  interfere  by  injunction.  Hoi  v.  GUI, 
jrrRAHJT  or  Tkade. 

i  covenant  by  a  cierk  and  traveler  with  a  fit 
;  hia  aervice  or  within  two  yeara  afterwards,  i 
■e  ordera  for,  or  recommend,  or  be  in  anywil 
omiuendation,  either  on  hiaown  account  or  ( 
i»rporalioo,  of  any  Burlon  ale  or  porter  bp 
:h,  other  than  the  ale,  beer,  or  porter  brewed 
Hdd,  void,  B8  unneceasarily  eitenaive.  AUfo 
T-OFT.— See  EtjtnTABLE  Set-off. 
VEIUKCE. — See  CouuoN. 
TP  OR  Ships  Policy. 

?,.  A  Co.,  ahip  ownera,  were  in  the  habit  of  re 
d  on  deck,  aometimcH  at  the  shipper's  reijui 
1  of  lading  expresaed  it  to  be  bo  shipped,  and 
which  ciBe  it  was  at  their  own  ripk,  and  a  c)e 
i  themnelvea  agiinat  probable  lorn  by  jettison 
ntioned,  C.  &  Co.,  through  the  plaintiff,  Ihei 
;  defendant  a,  on  the  29lh  of  March,  1864,  i 
loDDt,  to  be  aubarquently  declared  on.  A  pi 
a  shipped  on  the  20th  of  December,  1864,  at 
!  to  C.  4  Co.  Thin  cotton  was  intended  to  I 
t  by  nislabe  C.  &  Co.'a  agent  gave  a  clean  \ 
ppoaed  to  be  at  shipper's  risk,  it  was  not  decla 
iniB  of  cotton  on  various  veniels,  some  of  then 
the  30lh  of  December,  were  declared  to  the 
lea  were  lost  by  jettison,  and  the  holders  of  I 
i  value  of  the  collon.  The  plaintiff  therea 
ilicy  by  declaring  the  102  balen,  in  suUtilut 
lenily  shipped.  According  to  the  usage  of 
ecial  case  atatcd  between  the  plaintiff  and  d 
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valoe  of  the  102  bales  on  the  policy  of  the  391h  of  March,  in  Ihe  cmse  of  polid< 
ships  la  be  declared  tiie  policy  atUchea  to  the  goods  u  Boon  m  and  in  Ihe  ore 
which  they  are  shipped,  in  which  order  the  assured  a  bound  to  declare  them.  Ii 
of  misiake  as  to  the  order  of  shipment  he  is  bonnd  to  rectify  the  declantions,  i 
is  sometimes  done  even  after  long: — 

Hdd,  that  C.  &  Cn.  had  an  inHurable  interest  in  the  102  bales  of  cotton,  inaii 
as  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  signed  by  their  agent,  and  by  which  ihej 
bound,  Ihe  cotton  wns  at  their  risk;  that  the  tuage,  as  stated  Id  the  case,  wis  bir 
since  it  was  not  unreasonable,  and  by  virtue  of  it  the  declaration  on  the  policy 
be  rectified  even  after  the  loss  was  known;  that  even  apart  from  the  usage  be  r 
the  doctrine  to  be  deduced  from  the  aathoniies  is  that,  according  to  the  usage  of 
chants  and  nnderwriten  recofinized  by  the  Conrts  without  parol  proof  in  each  c 
declaration  may  be  altered  even  after  the  loss  is  known,  if  each  alteration  be 
without  fraud,  of  which  there  was  no  evidence  In  the  present  case;  and  that  the  | 
tiff  was,  on  Ihefle  grounds,  entitled  to  recover  the  value  of  the  102  bnles  on  the  ] 
of  the  29th  of  March.  SUf^im*  v.  The  AtMralasiim  Inatranee  Ompany,  C.  P.,  \\ 
SpEciFtc  Pertormance. — See  PnoDtJCnON  of  Doctjicejits. 

The  plaintiffs  lent  to  B,  &  P.,  who  wete  traders,  300L,  for  the  repayment  of  ■ 
tlie  defendant  became  surety.  At  the  time  of  the  loan  B.  &  P.  assigned  by  deed 
the  25th  of  August,  I8T0,  to  ihe  plaintiffs,  as  security  for  the  debt,  the  lease  of 
business  premises  and  plani,  fixtures,  and  things  thereon.  Tlie  deed  provideii  tj 
repayment  of  the  loan  upon  the  25th  of  August,  1871,  and  for  the  payment  uf 
eM  on  the  25th  of  February,  1S7I,  and  stipulated,  that  until  de&ult  in  pay m 
either  the  principal  or  interest,  B.  &  P.  should  continue  in  posseesion  of  the  pm 
assigned  to  the  plainliSs;  and  that  upon  such  default  the  pkintiffi  should  ni 
without  giving  B.  &  P.  one  month's  notice  in  writing.  This  deed  was  not  ngi 
under  IT  &  18  Vict.  c.  36.  B.  &  P.  failed  to  pay  interest  upon  the  25th  of  Febi 
but  the  plaintiff's  did  not  enter  into  poseefsion.  About  a  week  before  the  5th  o 
gust,  the  plaintiffs  received  notice  that  B.  &  P.  were  insolvent,  but  tbey  allowed 
to  cuDtioue  in  possession,  and  on  that  day  B.  &  P.  filed  a  petition  for  liquidation 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1669,  and  were  adjudged  bankrupts.  The  Inislee  und< 
bankruptcy  seized  and  sold  the  goods  and  chattels  assigned  by  the  deed: — 

Held,  that  the  plaintiffa,  by  their  omissiiin  both  to  register  the  deed  and  to  seii 
property  assigned  to  them  on  default  of  payment  of  the  interest,  bad  deprived  i 
selves  of  the  power  to  assign  the  security  to  the  surety,  and  Ifaat  owing  to  their  I 
he  was  discharged  to  the  amount  that  Ihe  goods  were  worth.  W\J^&  BUiing  i 
Q.  B.,  756. 

See  Pboop  by  Subbty. 
Trade  Naue. 

A  manufacturer  who  has  produced  an  artide  of  merchandise  [«.  g.  a  new  patl 
cloth]  and  applied  to  it  a  particular  fiincy  name,  and  sold  it  with  a  particular 
nnder  which  name  and  mark  it  has  obtained  currency  in  the  market,  acquires  i 
elusive  right  to  the  use  of  such  name  and  mark,  and  is  entitled  to  restrain  alt 
persons  from  using  such  name  and  mark  to  denote  articles  similar  in  kind  ai 
pearance,  although  he  may  have  no  exclusive  right  of  manufacturing  the  arlici 
the  use  of  such  name  and  mark,  by  any  other  petB(»i  than  the  firat  inventor,  ha 
adopted  for  ihe  purpose  of  selling  goods  of  an  inferior  quality,  though  of  sitnil 
temal  appearance,  so  that  Ihe  puichaset?  may  be  misled  into  the  belief  that  ih 
buying  the  goods  of  the  first  invenlor,  the  injury  to  the  first  in 
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ititled  to  Rompenntion  in  daou 
-C.  R;  542. 

-EB.— See  COBTOM  OF  Stock  E: 
IB  OF  BiLu  or  Ladino. 
Q]erd)i.Dle  in  California  agreed 
le  reimbursement  U>  be  b;  hii  • 
Dt8  shipped  a  cargo,  and  made  au 
rreaponding  billa  of  exchange  drt 
domed  b/  the  corn  merchants,  an 
uiideration.  These  bills  of  eich 
1  bf  Uie  miller.  One  indorsed  ] 
ibe  com  dealers  to  tbe  miller,  ni 
e  coiuiderBlion.  The  bill*  of  eX' 
,  that  tlie  com  mercbantj  were  et 
Ting  tbe  billa  of  lading;  tbat  tbe 
.  claim  as  boldera  of  the  bill  of  I 
ad  no  priority. 

t,  whether  the  miller  might  not  1 
ihe  bills  of  lading  wer«  deliTered 
ee  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  affli 
UBEB.— See  Adjoinmo  Coal  U 

EES.— See  iMVBSniENT  BY  TitUf 

OF  Tbade.— See  Ship  or  Shu 
—See  AppoiNTHENT  by  Will; 
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SELECTED  DIGEST  OF  STATE  REPORTS 


rFor  this  nninlHr  of  the  Rerlew  KlecUone  hive  bepn  atde  frnm  [he  following  StUe  I 
Ttath.  IKentnck;:)  n  anCUn,  (VlrglDli;)  ts  ludlBDi;  loa  UunchiuettK  IS  HlnnaoUj  4 
W  North  Corolliu;  uid  flS  PeiuuijlTuU*.] 

Accord  and  Satisfaction. 

The  principle  is  too  well  eslabliahed  and  too  long  acquiesced  in  to  be  ( 
that  an  agreetaent  by  a  creditor  to  receive  a  pari  in  discharge  of  the  whole 
due  to  him  by  a  ningle  bill,  ii  without  connideration,  and  thererore  void. 
rule,  there  are  eiceptiuns,  aeif :  1.  A  lees  aim  is  agreed  upon  and  receiv 
the  day  of  payment.  2.  Or  at  a  different  place,  a.  Or  money's  wortl 
where  a  general  composition  ie  agreed  apon.      McKemie  v.  Ouibrclh,  66  N. ' 

Account  Stated. 

Upon  a  complaint  on  an  account  stated  by  defendanta  as  partners,  for  ser 
formed  by  plaintiff,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  partnership  of  defendants,  th 
tiff  performed  services  for  Ihem  bh  partners,  and  that  an  account  therefor  i 
as  allied  in  the  complaint.  Under  a  general  denial  of  such  complair 
fendaata  cannot  be  permitted  to  attack  the  correctness  of  the  iUmt  of  whit 
count  slated  is  composed.  Wamrr  v.  Myrkk,  16  Minn.,  91. 
Action. 

1.'  The  HtnneHolB  Central  University,  a  corporation,  was  indebted  to  thi 
in  over  $800,  which  he  bad  expressed  his  wUlingnewt  to  cancel  for  $400,  in  s 
ment  and  at  such  times  as  the  Friends  of  the  University  might  choose.  T 
dant,  at  its  next  annual  meeting,  voted  lo  raiiie$3,.1O0  in  three  equal  annna 
mentn,  $400  whereof  lo  'be  paid  in  Bslislaclion  of  said  account,  and  not 
plaintiff  "of  the  acceptance  of  his  proposition  to  receive  $400  in  full  for  1 
and  that  Ihey  would  pay  it  in  three  annual  installments,  to  which  the  pi: 
Hent«d."  The  defendant  thereaflcr  proceeded  during  three  yean  next  en 
collect  money  from  various  Baptist  churches  and  individuals,  for  its  general 
among  which  was  the  payment  of  said  $400,  to  an  amount  exceeding  $1,1( 
year,  by  voluntary  subecriptiona  and  contributions,  mostly  at  public  meeting 

Hrid,  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  m 
and  received,  for  said  400,  or  any  part  thereof.  That  whether  or  not  it  be 
on  a  promise  madt  by  A.  to  B.,  forlhebeneGt  of  C,  an  actionties  fur  C  aga 
is  not  applicable  to  this  case,  for  the  donations  were  voluntary — the  defend 
gratuitous— the  plaintilTa  agreement  nuifuin  patlum — being  simply  to  ace 
sum  in  full  of  an  ascertained  debt  lo  a  larger  amount,  and  the  undertalcl 
defendant,  upon  which  the  moneys  were  contributed,  being  deemed,  in  Ian 
been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  University,  not  the  plaintiff  Von  Hoeaa 
Bap.  Stale  Conneniioii,  16  Minn.,  96. 

2.  In  an  action  based  upon  a  contract  of  loan  of  money  between  plaintlt 
fendant,  it  is  not  material  whether  a  prior  agreement  between  the  plainli 
third  person  under  which  the  money  loaned  to  the  defendant  was  paid  lo  I 
tifi  as  a  part  of  its  consideration,  is  against  public  policy  or  not.  Wiati 
liaion,  16  Minn.,  468. 
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be  defendant  ma^,  after  judgment,  bj'Bppropria 
p  have  had  against  the  plaintiff,  notwithidandii 
such  cau«e  of  action  at  a  set-off  oi 
1  him,  but  failed  to  do  «o. 
.  Confederate  officer  may  maintain  an  action, 
late,  against  a  partj  who  acquired  and  held  pon 
Lr,  through  the  form  of  a  purchase  under  an 
.,  V.  B-ahter.,  lb ,  277. 

lie  holder  of  an  unaccepted  check  on  bankers  i 
'or  non-payment  on  presentation  and  demand,  i1 
r  had  sufficient  deposit  to  pay  the  check  at  thi 
f  given  to  the  binliers  that  it  waa  drawn  upon 
drawer.  LetltrJ:  Cb.  V.  Given,  Jona  A  Cb.,  fb. 
[onej  fmudulently  co-creed  by  judgment,  and 
jTered  in  equity  without  awarding  a  new  trial 
:  aside  judgment  therein.  KUix  »,  KeUy,  lb.,  8 
Vhen  a  party  by  some  act  or  declaration  out  o1 
fcliie  ("ecuriiy,  or  by  any  other  means  deceiven  1 
r  decree  to  hij  prejudice,  the  judgment  or  dec 
IT  be  impeached  on  that  ground.  lb. 
i  demand  of  poaeseion  muM  be  made  of  a  tensi 
ir  the  recovery  of  the  land  can  be  maintained.  ] 
the  party  in  poMession  claims  the  fee,  and  Ih 
d,  between  him  and  the  claimant  Sate  v.  Crvte 
he  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  a  wrong  dc 
ers  of  the  community  (the  remedy  being  by  a  pi 
r  Bay  ipeciitJ  damage  done  to  hiEnself. 
his  case  the  complaint  alleged  that  plaintiff*  w 
I  plRce  on  the  Wolf  River;  that  during  May, 
lUed  to  procure  the  bark  necesnary  for  laid 
r  up  (he  stream,  and  that  was  the  only  place 
me,  and   that  defendant  totally  obstructed  the 

from  the  first  of  June  in  that  year,  and  thus  \ 
at  lime  from  getting  the  bark  neoetwary  for  hie 
unufaclure  of  leather  at  least  four  weeks,  d 
r  fell  a  specified  amount,  and  also  compelled 
w,  at  great  eipente  to  himself,  etc..  etc. 
d,  that  a  good  cause  of  action  for  special  dams; 

aL,  27  WU..  169. 

Theowner  of  perwonal  property  can  not  take  it 
h  wrongful,  possession  of  another.     Hupperi  v.  . 

X  conspiracy  to  obtain  from  a  master  roeehsnic. 
Lent  of  workmen,  money  which  he  is  under  no  it 
eatening  to  induiv  workmen  to  leave  bin  empio 

to  deter  others  from  entering  it,  so  as  to  rendt 
le  cannot  carry  on  business  without  making  thi 
I  of  fori  he  may  recover  the  sum  so  paid,  and 
tse  by  the  acts  of  the  conspirators;  but  whethe 
in  an  action  of  contract,  as  money  had  and  reo 
■Aa/ord,  1,  106  Mass. 
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12.  By  maintuning  e.  luilding  with  a  roof  coniitnict«d  so  thfit  «nov  >r 
Uclinfc  on  it  rrom  aatiinl  cauBca  will  natTirally  and  probablj  fnlt  iato  Ihe 
highwav,  the  owner  of  the  building  \s  liable,  without  other  proof  of  negli( 
person  iiuared  bj  such  a  fall  upon  him  while  traveling  on- the  highway  with 
and  it  ia  immaleriil  Ihat  all  the  rooms  in  the  building  are  occupied  by  ten 
retains  control  of  the  roof.  Shi^a/  t.  Fi/t^  Aaoaata,  lb.,  194, 
Acre  OF  Absemblv. 

1.  The  Legislature  may  direct  ths  time  for  paying  damages  assosed 
property  for  public  use.    Haiti/  t.  FKUadelphia,  45,  Penn.,  68. 

2.  Where  the  words  and  intention  of  an  act  are  bo  pinin  that  a  court  hai 
appealtKl  lo  to  declare  their  meaning,  the  Lc^slatnre  caonot,  by  a  retnwpi 
put  B  construction  on  them  contrary  to  their  true  intent  aad  meaning.  16, 
AcTUB  Dbi. 

1.  A  carrier  must  use  reasonable  expedition,  buCis  not  bound  to  use  eitn 
exertions  or  extra  expense  to  surmount  obstacles  not  caused  by  hil  own  d 
the  weather,  or  other  act  of  Providence.     Empire  Co.  v.  Wailaee,  302.    68 1 

2.  The  established  route  of  a  carrier  was  by  r^l  to  Philadelphia,  and  b] 
Boston.  He  was  not  bound  to  wnd  goods  by  ntil  from  PhiladelpliiA  when  I 
an  obstruction  in  the  water  communication.    lb. 

Adu  ikistr  ation  . 

1.  Final  settlement  of  executors,  administraton  and  gnardians,  when  rep 
proved,  have  the  force  of  judgments,  and  can  only  be  attacked  by  frand; 
frHlld  may  be  positive  and  actual,  with  intent  10  cheat  and  wrong  those  inll 
may  connist  in  any  improper  act  or  concealment  which  operates  a«  a  fraud  a 
in  loss,  whatever  the  motive.     Clyet  v,  Andfrxm,  orV,  tie.,  37,  40,  Mo. 

2.  Eiecuton  and  administrators  are  not  to  be  charged  with  interest  upon  I 
tory  and  sale  bill  of  Ihe  trust  estate,  as  of  course.  Where  interest  has 
actually  collected,  it  ia  matter  of  discretion  with  the  Probate  Court  wheiber 
those  officers  with  it  or  not;  and  in  proceedings  to  set  aside  final  settlement 
on  the  ground  of  fraud,  this  Court  will  not  review  such  discretionary  acti 
Probate  Court.    lb. 

S.  Joinder  <u  D^tndanlt. — The  administrator  de  Aonu  non,  and  not  the  c 
the  proper  person  to  pursue  the  estate.  Btit  this  principle  cannot  authoriie 
to  join  both  parties  defendant  in  a  proceeding  to  set  aside  their  several  settli 
fraud.  If  the  action  be  well  grounded,  the  judgment  should  lie  lo  set  asii 
settlement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  order  a  new  one.  But  neither  in  seltini 
old  settlement  nor  making  the  new  one,  can  any  judgment  be  rendered  ogair 
ministralor  d«  bonis  mm.  So  far  as  a  proceeding  to  set  aside  their  settlement 
cemed,  their  accounts  are  separate  and  independent,  and  there  ia  no  reason 
should  not  be  joined.     Kerrin  v.  Ikibenint,  232 ;  lb, 

4.  Payment  of  a  note  by  a  surety  extinguishes  the  note  and  gives  him  th 
sue  for  the  money  paid.  Hin  right  of  action  accruea  from  the  date  of  the 
and  the  statute  of  limitations  under  the  administration  law  commences  rum 
that  tima     Burton  v.  Rulkerford,  adm'r,  etc.,  256;  lb. 

ADHINISTBATOIIg  AND   ExBCtJTOtlS. 

1.  Where  a  father  is  indebted  to  his  children,  and  gives  them  property 
at  their  maturity  or  marriage,  the  presumption  is  that  this  is  a  payment  o: 
and  not  an  advancement.  This  presumption,  however,  is  liable  to  be  rebntl 
fftcU  in  the  case,     Hagtar  v.  MeOmbi,  345,  66,  N.  C. 


If  moaej  h  given  t 
Er-in  law,  M  Buretj, 

If  &  father,  while  i 
en  beqiieathiid  M  hii 
jtile  Ihe  otheni  onlil 
Md,  IhU  in  an  actioc 
,  whether  he  convei 
4her  he  held  Iheia  ni 
bliahed,  and  Ihe  prei 
.  A  trustee  is  general 
on  of  hU  being  exec 
or  children,  be  not  b 
.  A  fjlher  is  bound  t 


llie  children  of  s  dei 
.  The  righlH  of  an  a 
he  18  bound  onlj  b; 

or,  the  BdmJnialrator 
m  action  on  the  bont 
ilvent,  such  action  w( 
.he  administrator,  de 
ecling  the  nnadminii 
re  are  no  ]>ersonal  efl 
,305. 

.  Where  an  Bdminial 
rioQB  to  the  sale  an  ■ 
ite,  "that  if  he  wonk 
n  OTer  which  he  ha 
lunt  that  hG(lheadl 
inch  agreement  bong 
ftld,  (bat  in  an  actloi 
I  a  right  to  give  in  c 
lerni!<:  Heidjunha 
I  it  wBB  not  contraiy 
>.  If  a  simple  coninu 
not  after wanLi,  eiihi 
ind,  for  both  are  cre^ 
tin  the  money,  and  1 
his  princi^jle  varied 
eidid,  the  property  ie 
;cutor  in  mntriving  b 
2iaE:—The  daughiei 
d,  on  being  asmred  I; 
:  only  ones  outatandii 
les  to  certain  penwtia 
lator  owed  other  pen 
Htid,  that  Iheae  facts 
in  Ihe  case  thus  stato 
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gliflh  Courte,  b;  which  n  purphiuer  from  &  fiilacUry  is  compelled  b>  aae  to  the 
calion  of  the  purchase  money, — bad  the  purchase  moiwj  been  p»id,  the  pur 
would  bare  been  protected  In  her  title,  hut  &9  the  purchase  tnone;  had  not  beei 
the  fund  will  be  arrested  and  applied  iu  a  due  courae  of  administration.  Whi 
Nanh,  lb.,  590. 
Admissiohs. 

The  aclB,  admiwioiu  and  declarations  of  the  principal  obligor  in  a  bond,  doi 
made  at  the  time  of  ile  delivery,  are  evidence  against  hin  sureties  in  the  bond,  t 
he  is  dead,  and  therefoie  not  a  parlj  to  ibe  suit.     Vallser,  per  rep.,  v.  Fitrrt,  4 
tan,  722. 
Advancement. 

A  testalrii  by  hef  will  gave  her  own  property,  and  appointed  other  prope 
virtue  of  a  power  in'  her  deceased  husband's  will,  equally  among  her  childn 
reeled  that  no  child  should  be  charged  with  any  money  advanced  on  its  ac 
unless  the  same  was  charged  in  a  memorandum  filed  with  her  will;  and  sc^ 
each  of  her  children  from  all  debts  doe  hec  or  her  husband's  estate  unle«  char^ 
fuch  memornnduiD.  After  malting  the  will,  she  gave  a  sum  to  one  of  her  daoj 
who  signed  a  receipt  therefor,  stating  that  it  wat  to  be  deducted  ont  of  the  esi 
her  father  which  was  coming  to  her.  This  receipt  was  deposited  by  the  hi 
agent  of  the  lestatrii  in  a  trunk  devoted  exclusively  to  papers  concerning  the 
eny  of  the  testatrix  (including  her  will),  and  her  husband's  estate,  hut  w 
otherwise  connected  wilh  the  will. 

Hcki,  that  the  receipt  was  not  such  a  memorandum  as  was  contemplated  by  th 
and  the  sum  advanced  was  not  lo  be  deducted  from  the  daughter's  share.     La 
Blakt,  106  MasB,,  592. 
A  i> VERSE  Possession. 

1.  Wlien  one  in  posewion  of  a  tract  of  land  conveys  Ihe  same  In  trust  for  th 
ment  of  debts,  and  afterwards  the  said  land  is  sold  at  execution  sale,  and  boai 
the  benefit  of  the  bargainor's  wife,  and  the  said  bargainor  remains  in  posaenio 
ing  bis  life-time,  and  Ihe  wife  continues  the  name  to  the  bringing  of  an  action  o 

Held,  that  such  possemion  is  not  adverse  to  the  trustee,  nor  to  the  purchaMi 
saJe  under  said  deed  of  trust.     Ml:^^til  v.  Ridme,  66  N.  C,  200. 

2.  Where  a  deed  of  trust  is  made  to  secure  certain  specified  debls,.  one  of  w 
tainted  wiih  usury,  and  a  purchaser  biiys  at  Ibe  trustee's  sale,  for  valuable  co 
aiion,  and  without  notice  of  the  illegality  of  Ihe  consideration  of  Ihe  «ud  debl 

Held,  that  his  title  is  not  afTected  thereby.     lb. 

X  11  a  deed  contain  a  declaration  of  trust  in  favor  of  several  creditors,  and 
the  debts  secured  is  feigned  or  usurious,  and  there  be  no  combination  betwi 
creditors,  to  whom  Ihe  true  debts  are  due,  and  the  grantor  or  person  for  whose 
the  feigned  debt  in  Inserted,  Ihere  can  be  no  reason  why  the  declaration  of  t 
favor  of  the  true  debts  may  not  stand,  and  the  feigned  debl  be  treatei 
nullity.  lb. 
Aqehcy. 

In  a  suit  by  a  county  on  a  bond  given  the  County  Court  for  mc4iey  loaned,  I 
fense  will  be  a  good  one  which  charges  that  one  of  the  county  justices,  ac 
^ent  for  the  county,  procured  the  signature  of  defendant  as  surety  by  Erau 
misrepreeentatioua.     If  the  justice  assumed  lo  act  aa  ageni,  and  hia  acta  wi 
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d  b7  the  Conrt,  mch  approval  is  a  sufficient  TatiGcation  of  his  agencj;  and  big 
J  and  fraaduleDt  conduct  may  both  be  shown  in  evidence, 
lere,  however,  the  principal  on  the  bond,  without  the  linowledge  of  the  creditor, 
rea  the  eignatnre  o(  the  Buret;  by  guch  fraud,  the  latter  will  not  be  releafied,  but 
leek  hii  remedy  againal  the  principal:  Oatermade  Ctxaity,  lo  use,  tie.,  v.  Sanders, 
..,  192. 

[n  the  empioyment  of  agenti-,  coaotiee  have  not  even  the  powers  conferred  on 
iry  corporations.  They  are  merely  qatm  corporaliona,  political  divisions  of  the 
and  they  act  in  subordinittion  to,  and  as  auzitiaty  to,  the  State  government: 
aunty,  lo  um,  etc.,  v.  Benllet/,  lb.,  236. 

Where  the  by-laws  of  an  insurance  company  gave  the  general  agent,  under  the 
ion  of  the  executive  committee,  authority  to  compromise  and  settle  clainiH,  and 
■ears  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  adjusting  and  settling  claims  for  low  and  dam- 
nd  that  he  drew  dtafis  on  the  company  for  the  same,  which  llrafls  were  honored 
aid  off,  the  community  and  thoae  who  dealt  with  him  bad  a  right  to  presume 
uthority  bad  been  delegated  to  him  for  that  purpoae,  and  the  company  would 
iind  for  the  payment  of  such  drafta:  Faylet  v.  Nat.  Int.  Oa.,  lb.,  380. 
k  sale  of  land  made  by  an  agent  on  different  terms  from  those  directed  by  bin 
lyer,  will  not  bind  the  latter,  although  more  advantageous  than  those  called  for 
:ir  contract.  But  a  istificalion  by  the  principal  of  an  agreement  to  sell  the  land 
STerent  terms  is  eqaivaient  to  a  prior  authority;  and  the  principal  wil).  be  bound 
e  amount  of  commissions  agreed  upon.  And  he  can  not  relieve  himself  from 
ity  by  a  refusal  to  eonsummale  the  sale,  or  by  a  voluntary  act  of  hla  own  dis- 
!  bun  from  performance:    Nabia  v.  Helta;  lb.,  383. 

If  goods  are  sold  to  a  party,  on  the  repreeentation  of  one  profeasing  to  be  his 
,  and  are  afterwards  delivered  to  such  party  and  invoteed  to  him,  and  the  invoica 
red  and  the  goods  are  nned  by  him,  he  is  bound  for  their  value,  and  under  such 
mxtauceB  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  peivon  professing  to  be  agent  was  such  or 
In  order  to  avoid  «uch  responsibility,  the  party  to  whom  the  goods  were  rent 
d  have,  on  the  receipt  of  the  invoice,  promptly  refused  to  receive— otherwise, 
e  gives  consent  under  the  maxim  ipii  taett  datnit  MUUr  v,  Ttie  Land  and  Lum- 
3.,  66  N.  G,  503. 

The  invoice  was  notice  that  the  credit  was  ^ven  to  such  party:  lb. 
In  such  case  it  is  immaterial  that  the  officers  of  such  party  (a  corporation)  did 
itend  lo  induce  the  aeller  (o  believe  that  the  corporation  hod  bought  and  would 
or  the  goods,  or  that  they  woaH  sot  have  kept  the  goods  if  they  had  not  known 
Jie  corporation  was  bound  to  pay  the  seller  for  them.  The  rule  is,  that  when 
ly  his  conduct,  unintentionally,  gives  another  reaaonable  ground  to  believe  that  a 
in  state  of  iacls  exists  and  the  other  acts  on  the  belief  so  induced,  that  he  will  be 
Lged  if  it  is  not  true,  the  person  so  inducing  is  estopped  an  to  the  other,  after- 
s  to  deny  the  existeuce  of  such  a  state  of  facta:    lb. 

The  retention  of  tl|e  goods  and  silence,  after  receipt  of  invoice,  furnished  reason- 
^und  to  cause  the  xellers  to  believe  that  the  corporation  ratified  the  sale,  and 
natarally  have  prevented  them  from-  taking  such  action  as  they  otherwise  would 
aeir  security;     lb, 

J.  L.,  the  defendant,  who  was  authorized  by  J.  &  Co  ,  to  sell  or  exchange  a  pair 
iraes  belonging  to  them,  exchanged  them  with  S.  A  Co.,  the  pbintiSi,  for  a  pwr 
iging  to  them,  and  for  the  agr«ed  difference  in  value  betwe^  the  two,  gave  S.  & 
1  note  as  follows : 

''inety  days  after  date,  for  value  received,  we  promise  to  pay  to  the  older  of  3.  A 
two  hundred  dollata. 


.  April  3d,  1868.  J.  &  Co.,  per  J.  L." 

TOL.  n— NO.  U— 12. 
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Iiefendant  had  no  aathorit;  to  ^tb  the  note  of  J.  &  Co.,  but  [tlaintiS  uippo 
had. 

Jldd,  that  the  defendant  iraa  not  liable  on  the  nat^  that  pkiintiffi'  remedy  i 
an  u^tion  in  the  nature  of  an  action  on  the  case  against  defendaot  for  dama^ 
falsely  aBanming  authoritj  to  act  as  agent;  bat  that  if  J.  &Co.,  afierwarda,  ku 
all  the  fkcEs,  ratified  the  act  of  the  defendant,  then  Buch  action  could  not  be  main 
againut  him,  except  where  suit  was  oomnieuced,  or  iqjury  had  nsalted  to  pli 
from  defendant's  act  before  ratification,  or  where  the  effect  of  making  the  ratifi 
relale  bock,  would  be  to  pot  plaintifik  in  a  worse  position  than  the^  would  oth 
hare  been  in  consequence  of  such  unauthorized  act:  SIteffieid  tt  oLn.  lad 
Mmn.,  388. 

10.  As  the  Tiliditjof  a  ratificaltOD  does  not  io  general  depend  opon  its  beinj 
municaled,  the  defendant's  failure  to  notify  plaintiffi  of  the  ratificmtiiui  woni 
make  him  liable,  without  showing  facta  imposing  a  duty  on  him  to  fpyt  Midi  i 
and  damage  leaulting  from  his  neglect:  lb. 

AUMONY. 

Where  a  «ife  ia  compelled  to  neek  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  on  account 
misconduct,  in  fixing  die  amount  of  alimony,  the  earnings  of  the  husband  n 
taken  into  the  account,  if  necessary,  as  well  as  his  proper^:  Ba^  *.  Boif^,  21 
tan,  43. 

ALTERATION  OF  WRITtSO. 

1.  If  an  alletalion  or  mutilation  is  made  in  or  of  a  note,  by  which  the  le; 
equitable  rights  of  the  parties  are  aSected,  and  the  atlerstton  or  mulilalion  is  i 
by  the  act  of  the  holder,  and  was  intentional  on  his  part,  it  invalidates  the  papi 

When  the  bet  of  the  alteration  or  mutilation  ia  established,  and  the  proof  dc 
disdcse  how,  by  whom,  or  when  it  was  done,  the  holder  must  sufier,  as  the  bar 
proof  is  upon  the  party  in  the  posaession  of  the  paper,  and  attempting  to  enfoi 
payment,  to  nhow  bow  the  alteration  or  mutilation  occarredj  and  upon  his  fail 
do  BO,  no  recovery  can  be  had  upon  iL 

The  name  of  one  of  the  obligors  to  the  note  in  this  case,  was  tom  off.  The  a 
should  never  have  received  such  paper  withont  having  some  evidence  of  the  ca 
its  mutilation :  £f6en  v.  McCMiand,  &c.,  8  Bush,  67T. 

2.  If  the  alteration  is  material,  the  burden  of  proof  is  still  upon  the  holder 
plain  it,  althoagh  the  alteration  may  be  against  his  interest;  lb. 

3.  Aj  the  question  is  midUalion  or  no  muli^uni,  the  fact  of  the  mutilation 
against  the  interest  of  the  holder,  would  be  a  dicumstance  to  be  conaiderad 
jur;  as  to  whether  a  mutilation  had  been  made  or  not. 

But  when  the  fact  of  mutilation  is  established,  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
charged,  the  exptanatbn  as  to  when  and  how  it  was  done  ia  with  the  holden 
Pars.  Notes  and  Bills.,  570.)     lb. 

4.  F.  agreed  to  lend  $1,000  to  8.,  at  12  per  cent  interest,  8.  i»yiog  $240  in  id 
8.  delivered  to  F.  a  not«  signed  by  himself  and  others  as  bis  Buietiea.  Afterws 
discovering  that  nothing  appeared  ia  the  note  about  interest,  told  S.,  who  dim 
to  insert  that  it  was  with  intenaL  F.  did  bo  in  S's  presence.  This  avoided  th< 
M  to  the  sureties:  Fuima- v.  Srifs,  68  Penn.,237. 

6.  F.  sued  for  the  note,  principal  and  interest. 

Mdd,X)\B.t  the  refusal  to  allow  him  at  the  trial  to  stiike  out  the  addition  as 
-erest  was  proper:  lb. 
AxHEvn. 

1.  After  Ihe  lebabililation  of  the  Slate,  parties  who  had  bMn  arreit«d  sa  re 
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nipts  htd  a  lif^t  of  action  ag&innl  their  captors.  But  Bach  causes  of  action  have 
datroyed  bjr  viitoe  of  (he  Amnesty  Act  of  1S66:  Franklin  v.  Vanntn/,  68  N.  C, 

The  seizure  of  the  property  of  a  recueant  conscript,  at  the  time  of  hia  amet,  is  a 
:  incident  lo  the  urcst,  and  the  caiue  of  action  therefor  foUoire  the  fate  of  the 
jpdl  cause,  and  ie  likevise  embi«ced  by  that  act ;  lb. 

Daring  the  Iat«  relieltion,  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  Stalce  composing  it, 
,  to  all  intenM  and  parpoaea,  goT^mmenti  de  /ado,  with  reference  to  citizens  who 
naed  lo  reside  within  the  Confederate  tines.  Hence,  the  Constitation  of  the  Con- 
«te  States,  and  the  acts  of  its  Congress,  and  the  conttilutioo  of  the  State  as  then 
ined,  and  the  acta  of  its  Ej^islatnre,  constituted,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lion,  Oie  la«  of  the  ImuL  The  scope  and  effect  of  the  AmnestT  Act  was  to  recog- 
this  principle.  That  act  is  not  only  oonstltntional,  but  a  wise,  beneficent  and 
dial  statute,  and  should  be  liberally  construed,  on  the  maxim,  pnWum  incotnnio- 
pubUeo  bono  paaatw:  lb. 

BliliATE  CODKT. 

If  a  die  i«  tried,  and  a  verdict  for  the  plainUB"  is  rendered,  and  the  court  sets 
i  the  verdict  and  grants  a  new  trial,  and  on  the  second  trial  there  is  a  verdict  and 
inent  for  the  defendant,  from  which  there  is  an  appeal,  the  appellate  court  will 

to  the  proceedings  on  both  trials;  and  if  the  court  below  erred  in  setting  aside  the 
ict  on  the  fint  trial,  the  appellate  court,  without  considering  the  subeequenl  pro- 
ings  in  the  caae,  will  reverse  the  judgment  rendered  for  the  defendant  on  the 
nA  trial,  and  enter  final  judgment  upon  the  first  verdict:  Tgler  v.  Taylor,  21  Grat- 
700. 

In  a  suit  in  equity,  the  defendant  insists  there  are  other  perwns  who  ought  to 
artiee,  but  the  court  decrees  against  him  on  the  mdrits.  On  appeal,  the  appellate 
t  will  reverse  the  decree  for  the  failure  to  make  the  necessary  parties,  without 
ing  oo  the  merits :  JtteAordaon  v.  Dam»  and  vr^fe,  lb.,  70S. 

n  assignee,  a  member  of  a  private  baniiing  firm,  deposited  the  tnut  funds  with  his 
in  his  name  a»  aaignw,  distinct  from  his  own.  The  firm  sometimes  paid  inter- 
in  deposits — he  received  no  interest  for  this  deposit. 

'dd,  under  the  circumstances,  he  was  not  chargeable  with  iaterest:  Mait  Eeiale, 
'enn.,454. 


testatrix  bequeathed  an  annuity,  and  directed  that  no  part  of  the  bequest,  while 
lining  in  the  bandi*  of  her  executor,  should  ever  be  liable  for  any  of  (he  debts  of 
annuitant.  He  asdgDed  the  annuity,  and  directed  the  executor  to  pay  it  to  the 
n>ee  *■  it  became  doe. 

'eld,  thai  no  action,  on  behalf  of  the  annnitiyit,  lay  against  the  eztcntor  on  hia 
1,  for  paying  the  annuity  lo  the  anaignee,  so  long  as  the  assignment  was  not  re- 
ded, even  though  it  was  voidable:  Ama  v.  Clartt,  106  Mass., 573. 
tOKOB  Ain>  AfBIcmiE. 

The  alignment  of  a  note  is  of  itaelf,  a  contract  by  which  the  party  making  the 
^ment  assumes  certain  liabilities,  to  be  regulated  and  determined  by  the  law  of 
place  where  the  assignment  is  made :  Ht/aU  v.  Bonl  i^  Kentadii/,  S  Bush,  193. 

As  betveen  the  maker  and  payee  of  a  note  executed  and  payable  in  the  State  of 
isiana,  the  legal  effect  of  the  note  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  that  State  in 
:h  it  is  regarded  as  commercial  paper,  having  the  legal  character  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
«e:   76. 
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3.  But,  SB  between  the  uMignor  and  ssalgnwof  &  note  executed  and  pajable  i: 
uiana,  od  an  aesignment  miide  in  Kentucky,  where  it  ia  a  simple  promisiKuj  dc 
legal  effect  of  the  aaiignmeut  muU  he  determined  by  the  law  o(  KenCuckj;  ui 
Bequently  to  make  the  assignor  liaSle  on  his  assi^uieat  the  assignee  most  u 
diligence,  etc.:  lb. 

4.  A  note  executed  and  payable  in  Louisiana  was  indorrad  by  the  payee,  ar 
counted  before  its  maturity,  in  a  bank  io  Kentucky.  The  bank  sued  and  eou 
make  tlie  assignor  of  the  note  liable  aa  for  an  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  exchange 

Held,  that  although  the  sAsignor  may  have  known  that  the  legal  character  at 
to  the  paper  in  LouiHiana  was  that  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  this  court  will  not 
mere  presumption,  alter  his  liability  upon  a  contract  made  and  fixed  by  the 
Kentucky,  the  place  where  the  anBignment  was  made.  The  paper  indorsed 
ansignor  being  a  mere  promissory  note  in  Kentucky,  he  is  not  liable  as  the  in 
ofabUl:  lb. 
Attachment. 

Notice  of  a  aale  under  attachment,  given  merely  hy  hand-bills,  in  a  county 
a  newspaper  is  published,  is  in  law  no  notice  at  all.  Where  a  stranger  pnrcha 
a  good  and  adequate  consideration,  in  ignorance  of  this  irregularity,  and  recc 
deed  good  upon  il's  face,  the  sale  should  be  received  aa  valid,  notwithstandii 
Sheriff's  neglect  in  regard  to  the  notice,  and  lucli  a  sale  might  suetain  a  Uol 
chain  of  title,  even  if  the  purchase  were  made  by  the  execution — plaintiff,  in 
cf  his  innocent  grantees.  But  it  can  not  be  held  to  give  him  such  an  interest  as 
title  him  lo  relief  in  equity:  Curd  r.  LaeUand,  49  Mo.,  461. 
Attobmey. 

Suit  to  recover  for  services  rendered  as  an  attorney.  Upon  the  trial,  the  Com 
the  following  instructian : 

"Where  there  is  a  general  employment,  for  an  agreed  sum,  of  an  attorney 
employment  extends  until  the  6nal  termination  of  the  case  in  the  Court  of  last 
and  no  additional  sum  can  be  charged  for  services  rendered,  unless  there  tsan  e 
.  agreement  to  pay  for  the  same." 

Httd,  that   this  instruction  was  erroneous:  Bart/iohnKir  v.  Lantpdalt,  35  Ind. 

2.  An  auRWer  to  a  rule  on  an  attorney  of  the  Court  to  show  cause  why,  unde 
of  contempt,  he  should  not  pay  into  Court  a  sum  of  money  received  by  him 
client,  which  admits  the  receipt  and  non-payment,  but  denies  any  applicat: 
it  to  his  own  use,  which  avers  its  lose;  but  in  consequence  of  long  continued  dn 
ness,  respondent  could  not  tell  how,  suggesting  as  a  supposition,  that  reapondei 
burnt  it  or  put  it  away  in  some  secret  place  to  prevent  his  destruction  of  i 
avowing  an  inability  to  find  it  after  diligent  Bearch. 

HM,  to  be  insufficient,  and  to  authonie  a  further  rule  on  respondent  to  p 
money  into  Court,  or  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  attached.  But  a  reti 
«uch  second  rutt,  which  avows,  that  a^r  makingevery  effort  to  comply  with  th 
it  is  out  of  respondent's  power  to  do  so;  that  he  is  wholly  insolvent,  lias  ni 
■  wherewith  to  support  himself  and  family;  could  obtain  do  aid  from  his  friem 
relations,  and  has  no  credit;  and  that  in  failing  to  perform  the  order,  he  inl 
no  contempt  of  Court,  and  deeply  regretted  his  inability  to  do  jnstjce  to  his  < 
Sfid,  to  be  sufficient,  and  entitled  the  respondent  to  be  relieved  from  arrest  ai 
prisonment,  because  the  Court  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  pi 
money  into  Court:     KaiK  v.  Hayaood,  66,  N.  C,  1. 

3.  If  a  party  is  ordered  lo  execute  a  deed  and  refuses  to  do  it,  he  will  be  ki 
jail  until  he  does  do  it,  for  that  is  a  thing  which  he  can  do.  So,  if  an  attorn 
fiJse  irepreeentations,  procures  his  client  for  an  inadequate  cooudenttion,  to 
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laaee  of  action,  lie  will  be  imprlBooed  until  he  ahall  eiccute  a  release  and  re-as- 
menl;  but  when  a  man  is  ordered  to  paj  monej  into  Court,  and  aweara  Ibat  after 
7  eObrt,  it  h  out  of  bin  power  to  pav  anj  uprt  of  it,  (in  the  absence  of  anj  nug- 
ion  to  the  contrary,)  that  U  an  enri  of  the  proceeding;  for  the  Court  will  not  re- 
-can  imposaihilitr,  or  imprison  a  man  perpetually  for  k  debt,  be  having  purged 
self  of  the  contempt:     Jb. 

The  charter  of  the  cily  of  St.  Louin,  approved  March  4, 1870,  provided  that 
Mayor  and  City  Council  should  have  power  to  license  "auctioneers,  grocers,  mer- 
ili",  retailera,  hotels,  •  •  •  •  hackney  carriages,  ooinibuses,  carts, 
'»  and  other  vehicles,  and  all  other  businesi,  trades,  avocations  or  professions 
tever."  The  profesRioo  of  "law"  was  not  speciflcalJj  enumerated  in  the  section. 
Idd,  that  under  said  provision  the  City  Council  of  St.  Louis  had  no  power  to  pan 
jrdinance  levying  a  tax  on  attorneys  at  law.  The  rtile  is,  where  general  words 
)W  particular  onoi,  to  construe  them  as  applicable  only  to  penwos  or  things  of 
ume  general  character  or  class.     And  in  the  cane  mentioned,  the   profession  of 

was  not  fjv*ilem  generis,  and  could  not  be  embraced  in  the  purview  of  the  act. 
( of  &-  Lwit  V.  Laughiin,  49  Mo.,  S69. 


selling  real  estate  at  auction  is  the  agent  of  both  vendor  and 
chaser,  and  his  writing,  at  the  lime,  the  name  of  the  purchsser,  as  such,  to  the 
tten  terms  of  sale,  binds  the  purchaser.  Walker  v.  Herring,  21  GralUn,  678. 
.  Qaare:  If  the  auctioneer  can  bind  the  purchaser,  at  auction  of  real  estate,  by 
scribing  his  name,  to  the  terms  of  sale  after  the  sale  is  completed,  lutd  it  seems  he 
not:    lb. 

I  one  obtains  a  bill  from  a  finder,  or  a  thief,  or  one  who  has  fraudulently  ao 
red  it  and  obtains  the  money,  he  is  liable  to  the  real  owner  for  the  money,  unless 
took  for  value  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  And  the  fact  that  the  holder 
a  banker  doing  a  very  large  business,  does  not  change  the  rale;  Kuhm  v. 
iynburg  Bant,  68  Penn.,  445. 

KKBUPICY. 

.  A  State  Court  having  the  right  to  enforce  a  lien,  has  power  to  decree  dis- 
luiion,  and   the  assignee  in   bankruptcy  must  come  into   such  Court  to   claim 

preference  on  the  fund.     JSirffKe's  Appeal,  68  Penn.,  13. 

L  Tbe  District  Courts  of  the  United  Stales  have  general  original  jnrisdiction  in 

matters  appertaining  to  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt;  and  they  may  exercise  extra 
■Unriai  jwitdidion,  in  collecting  the  estate  and  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  cred- 
n  of  the  bankrupt,  when  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  can  fairly  and  fally  de- 
mine  the  rights  of  tbe  parties  interested,  Di  all  matters  of  controversy,  when 
:  subjects  in  dispute  ore  of  a  local  charactA-,  the  rights  of  the  parties  must  be 
ermined  in  the  lami  Courts.  When  a  mortgagee,  by  the  terms  of  the  mort- 
le,  has  a  right  to  foreclose,  when  an  abjudication  in  bankruptcy  is  made,  this 
ht  can  not  be  administered  by  a  District  Court,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Bank- 
}tej  in  another  State.  The  State  Courts  can  afford  a  remedy  by  forecloMirc  or 
e,  and  at  the  same  lime,  allow  the  assignee  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
lily  of  redemption:     Whilridge  v.  Ibirfor,  66  N.  C,  273, 

lNKS. 

Under  the  power  reserved  in  the  charter  of  a  private  corporation,  to  repeal, 
ler  or  modify  the  charter,  the  Legislature  may  repeal  the  charter,  bat  cut  not 
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tnodify  it  without  the  ooDsent  of  the  oorponition.     But  if  th«  corporation 
to  consent  to  the    modification,   it  must  discontinue   its   badnea  »  a   coi 
body.     Yeaton  v.  Bank  i^  Che  Old  Dominioa,  21  Grattao,  698. 
Bakk  Chbcks. 

B.  givea  A.  a,  check  on  a  bank,  which  A.  holds  up  for  a  jesr,  and  the 
KRla  it,  but  the  bank  refuses  to  pay  it,  B.  having  drawn  out  all  hi«  mune 
is  not  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  check  by  the  delay  of  A.  to  pi^m 
and  in  any  case  he  would  only  be  relieved  to  the  extent  that  he  wu  injui 
the  delay;  BeU  v.  Alexander,  21  Gratlan,  1. 
Bar. 

A  final  decree  in  equity  until  set   aside  on  appeal,  is  a  bar  to  a  suit  > 
tot  the  same  BuVgect  matter,  whether  the  suit  be  instituted  before  or  after. 
eSect   of   the  decree  is  the  same    whether  oSered  in  evidence  or   pleaded: 
ecu  V.  Edmunde,  68  Penn.,  34. 
BiaAmr. 

On  a  prosecution  for  bigamy  where  a  msnisge  is  alleged  to  hare  taken 
in  a  foreign  country  or  State,  proof  mu»t  be  made  of  a  valid  marriage,  t 
ing  to  the  law  of  that  country  or  State;  but  no  particular  kind  of  evidt 
essential  to  establish  the  fact,  except  that  it  can  not  be  proved  by  reputatii 
co-habitation:  Bird's  Que,  21  QratUn,  SOO. 
BiiJ«  AMD  Nwra». 

1.  "Presentation  and  protect  waived"  being  inserted  in  the  body  of  a  bi 
waiver  aflecia  and  forms  a  part  of  the  contract  of  the  indorser  as  well  on 
drawer,  and  is  binding  upon  the  indorser  according  to  the  lenorund  effect  of  t 
Bn/anl  v.  Mtrehana  Bant  of  Ky.,  8  Bush.,  43. 

2.  The  notary  is  required  to  give  or  send  the  notices  of  the  dishonor  of  thi 
to  the  parlies  sought  to  be  held  liable,  when  he  knows  their  place  of  reaidenc 
i«  not  required  to  use  ordinary  diligence  to  ascertain  the  place  of  raudence 
parties  sought  to  be  held  liable  by  the  protest  and  notice.  And  he  is  a  con 
witness  to  prove  that  he  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  protest  know  the  place  of  ll 
dence  of  the  parties  to  the  bill:     MuihoUand  A  BroK.  v.  Samvek,  lb.,  63. 

3.  "If  not  paid,  I  request  indulgence."  Thin  indanement  on  a  promissoi 
made  by  the  obligor  at  or  about  the  time  the  note  was  eieculed,  was  no  such  coi 
request  as  would  eslop  the  obligor  from  pleading  the  statute. 

A  mere  request  made  for  indulgence,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  twenty  yi 
&>te  the  institution  of  the  soit,  is  no  reason  for  forbearance  for  such  a  length  c 
and  can  not  be  relied  on  by  the  obligees  as  having  been  made  to  lull  them  in 
rity,  in  order  that  the  statute  might  be  successfully  pleaded. 

Evidence  that  such  a  request  was  tbe  cause  of  Indulgence  was  incompeteot: 
EuciUor  V.  Babiiuan  i£  i>u<%,  lb.,  269. 

4.  A  check  is  an  absolute  appropriation  of  so  much  money  in  tbe  handi 
banker  to  tbe  holder  of  the  check,  to  remain  .there  until  called  for,  and  can  n 
notice  be  withdrawn  by  the  drawer:     Lealer£  Go.  v.  Given,  Jona  A  Cb.,  lb.,  367 

6.  The  distinguishing  chamcterislics  between  a  check  and  an  ordinary  bit 
change,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  opinioD  in  this  case:     lb, 

6.  A  bill  of  exchange  or  promiwiory  note  taken  after  the  date  of  payment,  < 
it  is  overdue,  subjects  the  holder  to  ail  the  equities  attaching  to  it  in  the  hsndi 
party  from  whom  he  received  i^  otherwise  with  a  check:     lb. 

7.  No  one  can  accept  a  bill  to  whom  it  is  not  addressed,  and  if  it  u  acce] 
acceptor  is  not  liable:    Smilh,  ■£&,  v.  Lockridge,  lb,,  423. 
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or  bj  the  BccepUDce  of  Us  ngencj  and  adoption  of  his  icU,  and  thAt  the  agi 
not  the  procuring  cause  of  the  sale :  Ke^  v.  JaKnaon,  68  Fena.,  42. 

CABRIBSa. 

1.  Ovnern  of  a  steamboat  are  liable  for  an  assault  npon  a  panenger  b^  tl 
clerk  of  the  boat. 

A  bo;  abont  fiAeen  yean  of  age,  while  a  deck  passenger  on  lb«  stesmb 
Fraoklin,  plying  between  LouiaviUe  and  CiDcinnali,  was  aseanlted  and  atricki 
bf  the  third  clerk  of  the  boat,  and,  among  other  iiyuriee  recdved,  one  of  his  i 
totally  destroyed.  The  jury  letnmed  a  verdict,  and  the  court  rendered  a  ji 
against  the  owners  of  the  boat  for  fortjr-four  bundled  dollan,  as  compeosalc 
ages.    Jad£ment  affirmed:  ShaUy  v.  BiUingi,  8  Bush,  147. 

2.  Common  carrien  of  paasengerB  are  held  to  the  strictest  reeponsilnlit;  ( 
'  vigilance  and  skill,  on  the  part  of  themselves  and  those  employed  by  them 

are  required  to  behave  toward  Uieir  passengere  with  dviliij  and  propriety, 
have  servants  and  agents  competent  for  their  several  employments;  and  for  thi 
of  their  servants  or  agents  in  any  of  the  above  particulats,  or  generally  in  u 
points  of  duty,  the  carrier  is  directly  tesponiible:  lb. 

3.  The  carrier  must  not  only  protect  his  paasengern  agninat  the  violence  ani 
of  strangers  and  co-passengers,  but  a/ortibn  against  the  violence  and  insults  of 
servants;  lb. 

4.  A  gold  watch  deposited  in  his  trunk  by  a  traveler  on  a  railroad,  is  he 
baggage,  for  which  the  carrier  is  responsible :  American  Omlracl  Oampiuji 
lb.,  472. 

Carrier  of  Goods. 

1.  When  goods  are  shipped  (o  a  consignee,  over  a  railway,  the  shipper  cai 
notice  to  the  carrier,  compel  him  to  stop  the  goods  at  an  intermediate  point  J 
C.  <i  S.  a  R.  E.  a>.,  6(1  N.  C,  34. 

2.  Whether  an  agent  of  such  carrier  may  not  bind  his  principal  by  an  eip[ 
tract  (o  hold  the  goods  quere,  but  such  contract  must,  at  least,  be  an  express  ( 

8.  Where  tobacco  was  shipped  from  Thomasville  via  Chariotte,  and  consigi 
party  in  Columbia,  and  was  sent  off  from  Charlotte  by  rail  Co  Columbia,  acco 
the  bill  of  lading,  and  the  tobacco  was  received  by  the  consignee  in  Columbia 
express  contract  to  hold  at  Charlotte  was  shown,  the  measure  of  the  shipper's  i 
is  the  cost  to  send  it  back,  or  what  it  would  have  cost  to  send  it  back,  and  co 
tion  for  the  delay:  lb. 
Carriehs  of  Pasbenoebs. 

1.  The  policy  of  the  law  requires  comiqon  carriete  to  use  a  high  degree  of 
transporting  passengers,  to  guard  against  proltable  iiuury.  It  is  their  duty  1 
port  and  place  their  passengers  safely  at  the  point  of  destination,  and  if  iqjui 
passenger  ensues  from  a  failure  to  observe  due  Bare,  the  carrier  is  prima  facie 
sible:  Lamhdhy.N.  C.  B.  fl.  Gi.,66  N.  C.,494. 

2.  Where  a  passenger  jumped  off  of  a  railroad  train,  while  running  at  a  i 
from  two  to  four  miles  an  hour,  and  this  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  iqjn 
plained  of,  and  contributory  negligence  is  alleged,  the  true  criterion  of  the  i 
quired  from  the  passenger  is  that  degree  which  may  laave  been  reASonably  e 
from  a  sensible  person  in  such  situation :  lb. 

3.  A  jtassenger  on  a  railroad  train  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  carrier  1 
ployed  a  skillful  and  prudent  conductor,  who  had  experience  and  knowledg 
business  sufficient  to  correctly  advise  and  direct  liim  is  to  the  proper  time  and 
of  alighting  liom  the  tnun :  lb. 
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^Vliere,  when  the  dbd&I  ugnsl  ww  given  for  HlnckeDing  the  speed  of  the  train,  the 
ictor  went  with  a  passenger  tuid  bia  companion  out  on  the  platform  to  assist  tbem 
ting  off  mtetf,  and  such  paasengeT,  without  any  directions  from  the  conductor, 
itarilj  iDcreaaed  dinger  bj  jumping  off  the  train  while  in  motipn,  the  carrier  is 
sponaible  for  an  ipjurj  resulting  therefrom;  but  if  the  motion  of  the  train  was 
w  that  the  danger  of  jumping  off  would  not  be  apparent  to  a  reasonable  perBOQ, 
ihe  paneoger  acted  uoder  the  ioBlractiona  of  the  conductor,  then  the  defense  of 
ibatorj  n^ligence  would  be  unaTsiling;  lb. 

AoEtEED. 

on  the  question  of  an  alteintion  of  the  bond  sued  on,  if  tbe  case  agreed  does 
tate  the  alteration  was  made  after  tbe  execuIioD  of  tbe  hond,  the  court,  in  pro- 
UDg  the  concluaion  of  law  upon  the  facia,  can  not  asaume  that  such  waa  the  &ct : 
r^»  adm'rt  V.  MeOue  tt  ai.,  21  Grat.,  ^B. 
AGITABLE  Uses. 

e  residuary  clause  of  a  will  was  as  follows:  "Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  the  residue 
J  estate,  after  the  foregoing  bequests  have  been  fullj  paid,  to  the  onhodos.  pro- 
it  clergymen  of  Delphi,  and  Ihdr  auccessora;  to  be  expended  in  the  education  of 
ed  iMldren,  both  male  and  female,  in  such  way  and  manner  aa  th^  may  deem 
of  which  a  miuority  of  them  may  determine;  my  object  in  this  bequest  being  to 
ote  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  and  well-being  of  the  colored  race." 
oi^anized  or  corporate  body  known  as  tbe  orthodox  proleslwit  clergymen  of 
bi  existed  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  or  nflerwards, 
Id,  that  in  a  euit  b;  heirs  at  law  of  the  testator  against  bia  ezecutora,  tliat  said 
sary  clause  was  void   at  law  for  vaguenees  and  UDoertiunty,  and  incapable  uf 
iftl  enforcement  by  a  court  of  Chancery,  poweseing  only  tbe  ordinary  powers  of 
irt  of   Equity,   and  therefore  could   not  be  auxtained   by  the  courta  of   this 
:     Oaint^  Ei^n  v.Eanwa  ti  ai.,  35  Ind.,  198. 
itDiTioM  Precedent. 

I  action  on  a  note  payable  "six  months  after  a  ratiGcation  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
xn  tbe  United  Stales  and  Ihe  Confederate  Stales,"  is  premature  and  can  not 
latained.  The  event  oonelitutes  a  condition  precedent,  which  has  not  and  will 
e  performed ;    MeNiaeh  v.  Saingay,  66  N.  C,  229. 

KPCDEaATE  CONTBAtTIS. 

A  contract  made  in  Aug.,  1863,  for  tbe  sale  of  land,  to  be  paid  for  in  Confeder- 
unency, ifl  a  valid  contract:  HaUy.  ITiitiiMon,  21  Gnittan,  75. 
By  tbe  act  of  March  3d,  1866,  and  that  of  February  ZSth,  1S67,  two  modes  of 
>ting  Confederate  contracia  ore  provided ;  Ist.  By  reducing  the  nominal  amount 
'acted  to  be  paid  to  its  goM  value.  2d.  In  cases  of  soles  of  property,  or  renting 
ring,  giving  the  value  of  the  property  sold,  or  tbe  value  of  the  rent  or  hire,  at 
ineof  such  Eale,  renting  or  hiring:    i^rm  v.  Dice,  /A.,  330. 

These  acts  do  not  change  the  contracts  of  the  parties,  but  provide  a  mode  of 
taining  the  vaine  of  the  Confederate  money  contt«cted  to  be  paid ;  and  they  are 
ilalional:    lb. 

M.  borrows  of  T.,  early  in  1864,  Confederate  money,  and  eiecnles  his  n^oU- 
note,  indorsed  by  D.,  for  the  amount,  payable  in  ninety  days  at  tbe  Bank  of  Vir- 
This  note  is  renewed  from  lime  to  time,  until  the  4th  of  January,  1865 ;  M, 
proposes  to  pay  off  tbe  note  to  T.,  but  at  the  request  of  T.,  renews  the  note 
I,  upon  the  promise  of  T.,  that  he  will  deposit  tbe  note  in  bank  for  collection ; 
>efore  the  note  falls  due,  U.  deposits  more  than  tbe  amount  of  the  note  in  the 
,  'here  it  remains  until  the  bank  fails.  A  few  days  before  the  note  is  due,  the 
i^bomed  out,  the  cole  not  having  been  deposited  in  bank. 
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Hdd,  M.'b  o&a  to  pdy,  he  conBEnting  to  renew  the  note,  and  his  depo 
moiiej  in  bank,  w&h  nnther  a  tender,  or  accord  and  ratisfactioii ;  and  be 
to  pay  the  amount  due  upon  the  note :     Moaa  \.  IViee,  Ib^  556. 

5.  In  March,  1863,  the  &ct  tiist  Confederate  Btatea'  Tnaaarj  notes  *en 
cnrrenc;  in  ciranlation  in  this  State,  is  so  notorious  that  it  maj  be  taken 
judicially  by  the  courts,  as  a  matter  of  current  puhlic  hUtory.  And  al 
made  lor  the  sale  of  property  at  aa  late  a  period  of  the  war  aa  166S,  and  al 
sales  made  tinder  sach  decrees,  must  be  taken  u  made  for  (hti  ciut«ik7,  u: 
decree,  in  express  termB,  directed  otherwise;  Walktrt  Eifrt.,  it  al  y.  Po 
lb.,  636. 

6.  That  the  courts  of  this  commonwealth,  during  the  war,  had  the  an 
decree  sales  for  Confederate  money,  and  to  nuke  inrestmenls  of  Ihnds  nj 
control  in  Confederate  securities,  is  no  longer  an  open  question-  Transactioi 
federate  cnrrency  during  the  war,  and  investments  in  Confederate 
(wbeo  properly  made),  must  now  be  bdd  to  be  as  valid  and  binding  as  ii 
time  of  peaoe  in  a  sound  ciuraicy:    lb. 

CONFESSIOKS. 

The  admissioa  of  gnilt  of  one  who  had,  prior  to  making  such  admise 
induced  hy  fear  or  the  hope  of  benefit,  to  confess  himself  guilty  of  a 
charge,  can  not  be  used  against  liim,  unlesB  it  be  shown  by  the  must  ir 
evidence,  that  the  motives  which  induced  the  first  confession  had  ceased  I 
Hence,  when  a  party  had  been  persuaded  lo  make  a  cnnle>siou  of  guilt, 
promise  of  immunity  from  prosecution  therefor;  Hdd,  that  in  the  abeem 
proof  that  such  inducement  had  ceased  to  operate,  his  confesnons  toi 
same  offense,  thereafter  made,  were  inadmisihle :  State  v.  Lmehorne,  66  N.  ( 
CoNTOAcra. 

1.  Defendant  signed  a  paper,  by  which  the  subscribers  agreed  to  pay  cei 
respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  certain  quantity  of  lands  to  I 
from  a  certaiu  described  body  of  lands,  at  specified  prices  per  acre ;  tlie  co 
the  BuUcription  being  declared  in  said  paper  to  be,  that  if  the  lands  should 
isfactory  lo  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  subscribers  to  examine  thei 
scription  should  be  binding,  but  not  otherwise.  Many  of  the  other  subsci 
their  Bubecriptions,  and  the  lands  were  selecled  by  a  committee  duly  appo 
on  subsequent  proceeding  in  equity,  in  which  some  of  the  subscriber*  wer< 
and  the  others  defendants,  the  present  plaintiff  was  appointed  receiver  to  t 
Non  of  the  property,  choses  in  action,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  fund,  with  the 

Held,  that  said  subscription  paper  was  a  valid  contract  on  the  part  ofi 
thereof;  that  plaintiff,  aa  such  receiver,  could  maintuin  an  action  to  rei 
defendant  the  amount  unpaid  on  his  subscriptioD,  if  by  any  secret  at 
between  defendant  and  the  vendor  of  said  lands  the  former  was  to  be  rel 
paymg  his  subscription,  and  a  correspondingly  less  sum  than  that  stipulate 
paid,  and  was  in  port  paid  and  accepted  for  the  lands,  such  an  amingcmci 
a  fraud  upon  tbe  other  subscribers,  and  would  be  no  defense  to  the  a< 
defendant's  description:  Lathrop,  reeeiver,  v.  Knapp,  27  Wis.,  214. 

2,  A.  and  B,  were  partnen.  They  dissolved  partnership,  and  B.  execute 
ment  to  A.  that  he  wonld  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  firm,  and  C.  signed  the 
as  surety  for  B. 

HM,  that  the  creditors  of  the  Arm  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
and  that  a  ciedilor  might  muntain  an  action  against  B.  and  his  surety,  fur 
of  his  debt :  i>tin^  v.  McNeil,  35  Ind.,  316 
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.  went  with  B.'a  tgent  to  dee  a  lot  of  land  which  6.  had  for  vie.  The  agent, 
T  to  A.'a  ioquiiy,  said  that  there  were  between  40,000  and  60,000  Bquare  fbet. 
red  to  bu;  the  land  at  a  certain  price  per  foot,  paid  the  agent  a  Bum  on  accoont 
sale,  and  look  a  receipt  theiefor,  which  Mated  the  lennt  of  ««I^  bat  not  the 
r  the  land.  The  land  turned  oat  to  oonUun  66,000  eqaare  feet,  and  on  that 
t  A.  refused  to  accept  a  deed. 

t,  (hat  he  conid  not  recover  back  the  hdhi  which  he  paid  to  the  agent:  DUJan' 
L«,  106  Mass.,  557. 

'he  rule  as  to  duiesa  p«r  minni  has  now  a  broader  application  than  formerly. 
:  one  has  the  property  of  another  in  his  power,  ao  that  he  can  exert  hii  control 
L  to  the  pr^udice  of  the  other,  a  threat  to  use  this  control  ma;  enable  the  other 
id  an  obligation  obtained  without  consideislion,  bj  means  of  the  threati.  But 
breats  of  injury  to  property,  without  power  over  it  to  enable  the  party  to  exe- 
ie  threats,  are  not  duresa  per  miruu.-  Miller  v.  Miller,  68  Penn.,  466. 
L  chancellor  will  refow  cpecific  execution  of  a  contract  for  a  reason  less  than 
coUHtitute  duren  per  minas,  or  will  set  aside  a  bargain  for  extortion  or  undue 
ice  on  ■  weak  mind  or  under  circumstances  of  a  conEdenlial  relnlion,  but  will 
1  aside  an  agreement  for  dureea  permtncw  when  the  law  would  not:  lb. 
rhe  expense  or  charge  incurred  in  reboildiag  a  woolen  mill  is  a  xufEcient  con- 
tion  to  support  a  promise  to  pay  the  amount  pledged  for  that  object  by  the 
'  of  a  aubscriplion  paper,  without  proof  of  any  other  or  special  consideration.  In 
^building  of  an  ordinary  priTate  ei>tablishment,  this  doctrine  would  not  hoid ; 
woolen  mill,  especially  in  the  West,  is  something  more  than  this.  In  a  variety 
^s  it  may  be  r^arded  as  of  benefit  to  the  commuuity  at  large,  and  to  that  extent 
lie  enterprise :  FUt  v.  OentU,  iO  Mo.,  74. 

When  the  vendor  of  land  claims  to  have  rescinded,  and  repudiates  and  denies 
bllgalion  of  the  contract,  placing  himself  in  such  a  position  that  it  appears  that 
der  were  made  its  acceptance  would  be  refused,  then  no  tender  nt«d  be  made  bj 
endee.  In  such  case,  it  is  enough  if  the  latter,  in  a  anil  for  specific  performance, 
by  his  bill  to  bring  in  the  money  when  the  amount  is  liquidated,  and  he  has  his 
e  for  performaoce:  DieeKmann  v.  Difthmann,  49  Mo.,  107. 

In  an  action  on  a  covenant  against  encumbrances,  for  amount  paid  by  plaintiff 
les,  defendant  may  prove  that  in  addition  to  other  considerations  named  in  the 
,  plaintiff  had  made  a  parol  agreement  to  pay  off  said  taxee. 
though  in  general  all  stipolations  and  declarations  anterior  to,  and  eontemponi- 
>  with,  a  written  agreement,  are  merged  in  it,  and  can  not  be  proved  by  parol,  it 
ther  true  that  additional  considerations  not  inconsistent  with  thoae  named  in  a 
,  may  be  proved  by  parol :  Zjondniim  v.  tn^nan,  40  Mo.,  212. 
Ifone  owing  another  on  several  distinct  demands,  &i  la  to  designate  on  what  par- 
n  demand  a  payment  ia  to  be  credited,  the  creditor  may  place  it  as  a  payment 
nj  of  the  demands,  at  hia  pleaaure.  Thus,  it  would  be  no  defense  to  suit  un  me- 
lia'  lien  that  the  contractor  had  paid  money  enough  to  plaintiCf  to  satisfy  the 
,  when  it  further  appeared  that  the  money  had  been  paid  on  a  general  account 
DUeriols  used  in  erecting  various  buildings,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  in  the  absence 
Irections  from  the  contractor,  had  applied  the  paymenia  to  other  bnildingt  than 
whereon  the  lien  had  attached ;  Walernuai  v.  Yotmgtr,  &,,  413. 
).  A.,  who  was  an  innkeeper,  held  the  baggage  of  B.  to  satisfy  a  board  bill.  C, 
■n  innkeeper,  agreed  with  A.  Co  board  B.  for  a  certain  time,  in  consideration  of 
promiiie  of  A.  to  retain  the  baggage  as  security  for  the  latter's  bill.  The  baggage 
released  without  the  payment  of  the  bill.  In  suit  for  the  amount  thereof  by  G. 
mat  A., 
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Held,  thst  although  no  benefit  might  be  dartved  bj  A.  from  the  agreem 
injury  recdved  by  C.  from  failure  to  perfurm  it  was  a  Rufficient  cooaidera 
port  the  promiFw  of  A.;  that  the  traiuactton  night  be  considered  a^  in  the 
voluntary  bailment,  and  of  an  agreement  to  enable  B.  to  obtain  credit;  tb 
case  the  co'ieideration  was  sufficienlj  that  A.  was  liable  to  C.  for  releatiii 
gage :  HarUtU  t.  Satinden,  lb.,  433. 
Corporation. 

1.  After  organization,  the  company  may  stipatate  with  subscribers  to 
way  mutually  agreed  on:  Nippenoie  Co.  t.  Sladon,  68  Penn.,  2S6. 

2.  Corporationa  are  bound  only  by  the  acta  and  contracts  of  their  o 
authorized,  mthin  the  scope  of  their  authority:  lb. 

Cotnrnf  Oedebs, 

1.  Payment  to  the  bearer  by  the  County  Treasurer  of  county  ordere,  ] 
person  named  therein  or  bearer,  when  such  payment  is  made  in  good  &i(l 
out  knowledge  of  defect  in  the  bearer's  title,  exonerates  the  county  from 
Buch  orders,  though  such  payment  be  made  afl«r  the  orders  are  dishonore 
Coanly  Oonummioaera  Carrer  Qmnly,  16  Minn.,  106. 

2.  Notice  of  loss  of  such  orders,  to  be  effectual  to  save  the  rightful  owi 
should  be  brought  home  to  the  county  treasurer :    lb, 

CotiNxy  Tbeasuher. 

Where  one  who  had  been  County  Treasurer,  deposited  money  with  the  i 
county  board  as  security  for  any  amount  which  might  be  found  due  from 
Treasurer,  and  aflerwards  brought  suit  for  such  moneys,  alleging  that  thei 
a  correct  final  settlement  betweeo  him  and  the  county,  and  there  was  i 
from  him  to  the  county;  Held,  1.  That  the  court  might  go  behind  : 
ment,  even  after  the  lapae  of  six  or  seven  yean ; 

That  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  mistake  in  each  settlement,  an<i 
was  in  fact  a  biilance  due  from  the  plaintiff,  judgment  was  properly  rendc 
him,  notwithstanding  an  alleged  loss  of  vouchers  used  upon  such  settlem 
ially  when  he  did  not  show  what  thoee  Touchere  were,  and  for  what  p 
amounts  named  therein  wero  paid :  Saton  v.  Suptmuort  ^  Riehiiaid 
Wis.,  34B. 
Cbihinal  Law. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  be  personally  present  in  court,  and  to  I 
ally,  (he  facts  upon  which  his  conclusions  are  based.  Judicial  power  < 
del^ated.  Where,  therefore,  a  judge  is  absent  from  the  court,  and  U 
the  clerk  lo  discharge  a  jury,  and  the  clerk  so  doea:  Held,  to  be  em 
prisoner,  in  such  case,  is  entitled  to  his  discharge :    Slaie  v.  Jefersm,  66  J 

2.  If  one,  by  trick  or  contrivance,  gets  possession  of  the  goods  of  anotl 
act  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  lo  show  a  felonious  intention  to  erode  lA 
guilty  of  larceny,  as  where  one  snatches  money  from  the  hands  of  a  man, 
diately  escapes  to  evade  the  process  of  law;  Stale  v.  Hendertrm,  lb.,  627. 
Dahaoes. 

1.  Exemplary  damages  can  not  be  recovered  in  an  action  for  the  co 
goods  and  chattels,  where  thero  was  no  wrongful  taking  of  the  same :  J- 
iUj/,  IS  Minn.,  320. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  fraudulent  warranty  in  the  sale  of  a  flock  of  shei 
ranty  being  single,  and  riilating  to  an  infectious  diseaae,  the  plaintiff  is 
recover  the  whole  loss  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  disease  amouj 
purchased,  as  well  among  those  of  the  Sock  which  took  (he  infection  a( 
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Dkainaoi  of  Land. 

1 .  A  "water-coane"  u  a  ttTeam  vsaaUi/  flowing  in  a  particular  direction,  In 
channel,  and  discharging  into  some  other  Btr»m  or  hodj  of  water;  and  ' 
does  not  include  eariace  water  conveyed  Trom  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  foJ 
periods  daring  the  melting  of  snow,  or  during  or  soon  after  the  fall  of  rain, 
hollows  or  ravinea  which  at  other  times  are  drj :  Boyi  ef  al.  \.  CUy  of  IL 
Wis.,  668. 

2.  Although  the  owner  of  land  can  not  divert  from  its  natanJ  coarse  ai 
tipon  the  land  of  another,  to  his  injurj.  surfiace  water  falling  or  accumuUi 
&u  oim  load  {PeUtgrae  t.  BtanmiU,  25  Wis.,  223),  jet  the  owner  of  lower  L 
lawfully  ol»truct  the  flow  of  surface  water  thereon  from  the  adjacent  higher 
of  other  proprietors,  and  in  so  doing  may  turn  the  water  back  upon  such 
grounds  or  off  from  his  own  lands  on  to  or  over  the  lands  of  another  lb. 

3.  Qa^rt,  whether  there  may  be  an  ezceptioQ  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  a 
gioD,  where  large  tracla  of  land  are  drained  through  a  narrow  gorge,  and 
nibmei^ed  or  grntly  injured  by  its  obstruction,  m  that  the  rule  if  applied  i 
erate  advenely  to  the  interest  of  agriculture:  lb. 

4.  Cities,  towns  and  villageti,  as  owners  of  lands  for  lughways  and  other  pi 
pcaes,  have  the  «»me  righla  aa  private  owners  to  obstruct  or  tepel  the  flow  t 

6.  Where  the  paaaigeof  aurface  water  through  a  ravine  is  obatructed  by  t] 
or  agents  of  a  city  in  the  conHtructian  of  streets,  the  ownerof  a^jitceiit  Un( 
by  such  obstruction  can  not  recover  damages  therefor:  lb. 

1.  A  promissory  twte  in  settlement  of  a  dairo  may  be  void  aa  givra  i 
agreement  to  siippreei  a  criminal  prosecution,  although  no  threats  of  preset 
made  at  the  time  of  settlement,  if  they  liave  been  made  a  few  days  befor 
been  retracted;  Hiylor  v.  Jaqua,  106  Mass.,  2S1. 

2.  The  threat  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  used  to  oompel  the  giving  of  a  pi 
note,  may  cpnatitule  duress,  although  the  amount  for  which  the  note  is  give 
ally  due  to  the  payee  from  the  maker:  Jb. 

EjBcntBHT. 

1.  Ejectment  can  not  be  maintained  to  recover  the  title  and  ponsession  i 
or  highway  dedicated  by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  to  public  use.  Indictm 
junction  is  the  proper  remedy:     Wat  Covington  v.  FrtHng,  8  Buah,  121. 

2.  The  owner  of  the  land  may  maintain  hi»  action  to  recover  the  title  a 
sion  against  those  who  are  setting  up  an  adverse  claim  to  it,  although  he 
ported  with  the  right  of  way  over  it:     lb. 

3.  A  judgment  in  qectment  against  the  defendant  is  conclusive  eviden 
was  in  prmnmriinn  when  the  writ  was  served:  Sopp  v.  Winpeans,  68  Penn.,  '■ 
ELEcnou. 

1.  In  a  petition  Ibr  contesting  an  election,  alleging  that  the  election  was  I 
the  places  appointed  by  law,  etc.,  it  is  not  material  that  it  does  not  alleg 
irregularities  were  committed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  election 
ipondentand  defeating  the  complunant:     Mddn't  Que,  6S  Penn.,  333. 

2.  Holding  the  election  a(  the  place  fixed  by  law  a  essential  to  its  va 
seems,  however,  that  on  the  destruction  of  the  designated  building  on  the 
election,  it  might  be  held  on  the  same  or  contiguous  ground.  In  such  case 
sity  must  l>e  absolute,  not  merely  convenient,    lb. 
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:  ta  electioD  be  held  at  a  place  not  fixed  b;  law,  the  retunu  ahould  be  Btricken 
the  return  jodgea:    Jt. 

.  whole  election  diatrict  may  be  stricken  out  on  showing  an  entire  disregard  ol 
nil;  to  the  l««r  in  holdiog  it,  either  bjr  deilgu  or  ignorance:    lb. 
Fhere  an  electiun  was  not  opened  till  2  o'clock  P.  H.,  the  law  Kquiring  it  to  be 
I  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  x.  u.,  tb«  return  should  be  reeded:    lb. 
ui£  JuBiSDicnoii  ASD  Belief. 

(.  and  othera  file  a  bill  for  the  sale  of  land  in  wbicb  infants  are  interested,  and 
ereHt  of  M.  is  stated  in  the  bill  to  be  one-half  the  tract.  The  land  is  sold  and 
e  confirmed,  mottey  paid  and  conveyance.  In  fact,  H.  is  entitled  to  rhe  whole 
ind  file*  her  bill  of  review  to  sei  aside  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  mistake.  The 
eof  M.aa  lo  her  righia,  was  a  miMake  of  law,  and  a  court  of  equity  will  aSbtd 
ef  in  iuch  case;  ZoUmaa  t.  Moore,  et  al..  21  Orattan,  313. 
"he  prayer  of  the  bill  being  for  a  «ate  of  the  land,  and  the  decree  and  sale  being 
land  and  the  deed  conveying  it,  the  title  of  all  the  parties  lo  the  suit  passed  by 
Ed:     Jb. 

'he  purcluuer  wa«  not  bound,  ■■  against  the  parties  to  the  suit,  tq  inqniie 
er  tbeir  title  to  the  property  was  such  aa  slated  in  the  bill:     Id.,  313. 
rbe  purchaser  is  a  bona  fide  purchuer  for  value  without  notice,  and  having  the 
iile,  M,  is  not  entitled  to  recover  i^DSt  him;     lb. 

i  a  discovery  from  the  plaiottfi'  is  necessary  to  enable  the  defendant  lo  make 
fense  at  law,  he  must  file  his  bill  for  the  discovery  before  the  judgment  has 
■endeted  agaiost  him.  And  he  can  not  go  into  equity  for  discovery  and  relief 
It  thejudgmcnt  after  it  has  bseo  rendered:  Ortai&Sualfi.  Mami,  lb.,  366. 
rhat  money  is  scarce,  and  that  the  Urge  ca«h  payment  required  at  a  sale  under 
1  of  tnist,  will  be  attended  with  great  if  not  irreparable  loas  to  the  owner  of  the 
rty,  la  no  giiound  for  an  iqjnnction  to  the  nie:     JUiiUer,  Ac.,  v.  Bayfy,  etal.,  lb., 

TASLK  Lien. 

\.  sold  land  lo  B.,  October  30th,  1S56,  taking  three  land  warrants  from  bim  in 
^yment,  relying  upon  B.'s  representations  that  he  was  the  owner  thereof.  The 
inlg  were  genuine,  but  the  anignmenta  thereof  were  forged,  in  consequence 
xl  A.  acquired  no  title  in  the  warrants  by  the  transaction.  Both  parlies  were 
ant  of  the  fact  that  aaid  assignments  were  forged,  and  believed  that  they  were 
ne,  and  there  was  no  intention  on  B.'e  pnrt  to  deceive  or  defraud  A.,  who  dis- 
rd  that  the  asdgnments  were  forged  as  to  two,  in  1861;  as  to  the  third,  in  1863: 
Id.  that  that  part  of  the  purchase  money,  in  payment  whereof  said  warrants 
w  taken,  remained  in  fact  unpaid,  and  that  A.  had  an  equitable  lien  therefor 
e  Und:    DuJx  v.  Balm,  el  al.,  IG  Minn.,  306. 

Prior  to  said  porchase,  B.'s  wife  had  lent  and  advanced  to  him  a  sum  of  money, 
r  separate  property,  upon  the  agreement  that  B.  might  invest  the  eaine  in 
,  or  otha^ise,  and  be  the  owner  of  such  lands  or  other  purchases,  in  his  own 
I,  bat  when  requested,  was  to  account  to  his  wife  for  tbe  said  loan,  and  transfer 
r  the  funds,  or  any  land  purchased  with  them.  Bdid  warrants  vrere  purchased 
a  part  of  said  money  by  B.,  for  himaelf,  and  as  his  property.  Subsequently  to 
pnrchase  said  lands  were  conveyed  by  B.  to  his  wife,  at  her  requent,  to  apply  on 
loan,  at  tin  agreed  valuation. 

'Jd,that  B.'s  wife  was  not  a  purchaser  for  value  within  the  rule  that  the  equitable 
>[  the  vendor  for  unpaid  purchase  money  will  not  be  enforced  against  a  bona  fide 
tuMr,  tor  value,  without  notice:    lb. 
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1.  The  object  of  a  preliminarr  iTyunctian  is  simply  preventive,  to  maintti 
18  they  are  until  the  rights  of  the  ponies  can  be  connidered  and  determm« 
full  hearing.  Preliminary  injntiction  ie  never  awarded  except  when  the  t 
the  complainant  is  dear,  sDpposing  the  facln  of  which  he  gives  prima  Jaat 

.  to  be  ultimatetr  egtabliihed ;  Aadearied  y.  P.AB.B.  Co.,  88  Penn ,  370. 

2.  A  tribunal  which  finds  itself  unable  diractly  to  decrae  a  thing,  shonl 
tempt  to  accomplish  it  by  indirection,    lb. 

Ebioppkl. 

1.  If  a  person  encourages  another  to  pnrch&se  either  land  or  a  chattel,  he 
afterward  assert  any  title  in  himself  to  the  thing  purahaaed,  although  he  a. 
been  ignorant  of  his  right*  when  he  gave  the  encouragement ;  for  iboofc't  ^ 
have  been  no  fraudulent  intent,  yet  the  assertion  of  his  title  woald  ope 
fraud,  in  the  tame  manner  as  if  there  had  been  a  fraudulent  pnrpose. 
Buna,  Admr,,  40  Mo.,  231. 

2.  No  estoppel  of  record  is  created  against  one  not  a  party  lo  the  reci 
though  he  had  instigated  the  treapasH,  on  account  of  which  the  action  was 
aided  in  the  defense  of  the  action,  employied  counuel,  introduced  his  dee< 
dence  and  paid  the  costs,  and  though  he  and  (he  present  defendant  claimed 
under  the  prevent  trespasser. 

The  principle  of  estoppel  by  record,  by  which  an  end  is  put  to  litigation, 
ties  and  privies  are  concluded,  and  can  not  be  heard  to  make  averment  co 
the  finding  of  a  jury,  fixed  by  Judgment  in  r^ard  to  a  &ct  precisely  put 
underlies  and  is  acted  upon  in  all  mode*  of  procedure  and  while,  under  ou 
■yslem  the  complaint  and  answer  are  usually  so  diffuse  that  an  iKue  ii 
joined,  with  a  precision  which  is  required  to  work  an  estoppel,  yet  when 
plunt  avers  title  in  the  plaintiff^  and  sets  up  title  in  the  defendant,  a  ve: 
judgment  will  conclude  the  parlies  and  privies  in  respect  to  the  title  as  com] 
a  verdict  and  judgment  in  the  old  action  of  trespass  quart  efousan  /rej 
the  only  plea  was  iUxnaa  Unantniam :      FalU  v.  Omnble,  66  N.  C,  456. 

3.  One  who  has,  and  knows  he  has  title  to  property,  who  is  present  at  a  i 
as  the  property  of  another,  and  who,  when  it  is  publicly  announced  before 
ding  commences,  that  all  persons  claiming  the  same  are  requested  to  mail 
their  claim,  remains  silent,  is  estopped  afterwards  from  setting  up  his  title  : 
purchaser  for  value  at  said  sale:  Maton  v,  WUliatn»,56i,  lb.  See  also 
Bunce,  ^rfrar.,  49  Mo.,  231. 

4.  One  who  accepts  a  deed  for  property,  and  claims  and  acts  under  it,  I 
the  facte  coDRtituiing  title,  and  intends  to  hold  under  it  if  he  can,  has  sut 
edge  as  the  law  intends  by  that  term,  and  every  reason  applies  why  it  sbov 
disclosed,  which  applies  in  the  very  rare  case  of  absolute  knowledge  that  tt 

5.  There  is  a  qualification  of  the  nile  to  the  extent,  that  the  true  o« 
mean  for  the  purchaser  to  act  upon  his  t«presenlationB,  but  one  comes  w 
qualification  even,  who,  by  his  conduct,  whether  it  be  fraudulent  and  malo 
simply  negligent  and  omissive,  gives  others  reasonable  ground  to  beliei 
has  no  claim  (for  in  this  connexion,  title  and  claim  are  synonymous)  la  i 
erty,  and  such  others  do  so  believe  and  act  on  such  belief:     lb. 

6.  Not  only  the  ubtrrima  fida,  but  that  simple  hmo  fida  which  the  1 
from  every  man,  required  the  true  owner  to  make  known  his  claim 
Skle  or  never;  he  should  have  given  all  bidders  the  advantage*   hepoesa 
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iclonre  knowledge,  his  ominion  lo  do  bo  smonnted  to  ti  negligence  which  iiu* 
ed  the  iDteresta  of  otlien  and  gave  biffi  &d  natair  sdvantsge  over  them,  en- 
g  him,  if  he  coald,  to  buy  low,  and  thereby  Hcore  an  indiapulabia  title,  or,  if 
ler  outbid  him,  to  fall  back  on  his  reserved  claims :    Jb. 

So  esloppd  arisiiig  from  a  eheriff'B  deed  i«  fed  by  an  after-acquired  interest — 
e,  when  A.  had  no  title  to  land  aold  under  execution  e«  his  property,  bo  that 
iD^  paned  at  the  time  by  aoch  deed,  one  who  afterwards  Cakes  a  deed  from  the 
idanl  in  such  eiecuUon,  It  not  estopped  to  show  that  in  {act  Iub  vendor  hod  no 
It  the  date  of  the  ezecDtion  sale. 

ither  is  such  vendee  estopped  to  show  want  of  title  as  above  stated  by  any  rule 
Mtice;  as  the  rule  that  when  both  parlies  claim  under  the  same  petson,  neither 
be  permitted  to  deny  his  title  has  been  adopted  (or  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
nisttation  of  Justice  by  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  requiring  the  proof  of 
nal  grants  and  mane  conveyances,  and  after  the  rule  has  effected  this  purpose  it 
vtvt  offeio,  oad  the  matter  is  then  open  in  Kf^nrd  to  the  title,  subject  to  the  doc- 
of  estoppel,  and  such  other  principles  as  may  be  applicable :  Prty  v,  Raaiaoiir, 
.  C.,466. 

The  rule  is,  (hat  when  one,  by  his  eondnct,  unintentionally,  give«  tuotber  leason- 
pxiund  to  believe  that  a  certain  state  of  facts  exists,  and  the  other  acts  on  the 
r  so  induced,  that  he  will  be  damaged  if  it  la  not  true,  the  person  so  inducing  is 
ped  as  to  the  other,  afterwards  to  deny  the  existence  of  sucb  a  state  of  facts : 
r  V.  The  Land  and  Lumhet  Co.,  lb.,  503. 

The  principle  that  a  tenant  can  not  dispute  his  landlord's  title  is  in  full  force,  but 
int  was  never  prevented  from  showing  an  equitable  title  in  himself,  or  any  facts 
ti  would  make  it  inequitable  to  use  liis  legal  estate  to  deprive  him  of  the  pos- 

r  this  purpose,  formerly,  the  tenapt  was  driven  into  equity,  but  under  the  present 
m,  the  tenant  in  such  cases  can  avail  himself  of  such  equitable  defense  by  his 
er.  Tamer  »,  Lowe,  Ih.,  iia. 

.  The  fact  that  in  a  former  suit  by  the  present  defendants  against  the  present  plain t- 
e  complainants  therein  sought  to  compel  the  execution  of  a  new  lease  in  form  for 
j-aine  years,  and  that  the  defendant  in  that  suit  (the  plaintiff  herein,)  demurred 
St  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  covenant  to  renew  was  a  personal  covenant  of  the 
nal  lessors,  and  did  not  bind  him ;  and  the  determination  of  the  court  in  that 
that  "the  covenant  to  renew  the  lease  lan  with  the  land,  and  bound  the  defend- 
s  swignee  of  the  reversion,"  do  not  estop  the  present  plaintifffrom  now  claiming 
said  lease  was  a  demise  for  the  ninety-nine  years,  which  took  efiect  upon  the 
^ofdne  tiotice  by  IhelCHsees:  Orton  v.  ^oonon  e(  o^,  27  Wis., 272. 


broker  is  a  mere  negotiator  between  other  parties,  and  doat  not  ordinarily  act  in 
WD  name,  but  in  that  of  his  employer.  He  is  not  intrusted  with  the  cuaCodj  of 
9  which  he  may  be  employed  to  buy  or  sell,  and  is  not  authoriied  to  buy  and  sell 
in  his  own  name.  A  factor  may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name,  as  well  as  in  the 
:  of  his  principal,  and  be  is  entrusted  with  the  possession,  management,  control 
lispoeol  of  the  goods  to  be  bought  or  sold,  and  has  a  special  property  in  them. 
oker  has  ordinarily  no  authority,  virluU  officii,  to  receive  payment  for  property 
by  bim;  and  if  payment  is  made  to  hun  by  the  purchaser,  it  is  at  his  own  risk, 
»  from  other  circumstaDces  the  authority  can  Ira  inferred.  If  a  broker  sells  the 
>of  hU  principal  in  his  own  name,  without  soma  special  anthorily  so  to  do,  inas- 
ii  M  he  exceeds  his  proper  authority,  the  principal  wUI  have  the  same  rights  ^d 
TOI-   U. — NO.  H — 13. 
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remedies  agunat  the  purchueru  if  bii  name  hkdbeai  diselaaedbr  thelmika 
tore  may  sne  in  Ihmr  own  iiame  for  the  price  of  goods  sold  by  Ibem  for  their  pr 
and  have  «  right  in  thdr  owd  luunes  to  receive  payment,  ftod  lo  discharge  the 
from  their  official  tranuctions,  unlcaa  notice  \t  givan  to  the  oontnry  bj  their 
pal.  Where  goodi  are  sold  bj  sample,  •■  in  tiua  cue,  and  the  pncchMcn  « 
fanned  in  the  citj  of  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  Ihat  they  were  not  in 
lion  of  the  seller,  but  were  In  the  Bast,  and  were  to  be  shif^ied  and  delivered 
purchasers  thereafter,  the  la<r  will  infer  that  the  purchaaera  knew  the  goods  hi 
to  other  parties,  and  tliat  the  seller  was  a  mere  broker:  Omliam  &  G>.  v.  D 
FUch  A  Co.,  8  Bush,  12. 

Adjoining  landowners  agreed  not  to  make  any  common  division  fence;  eadi  i 
Me  to  the  other  for  treHpaaa  from  bis  cattle:  MUliganY.  H'liAtn^,  68Penn.,2! 
FnmciABY  Oblioatiohb. 

The  discharge  of  a  bankrupt  does  not  relieve  him  from  fidnciary  obligatii 
Kcurity  of  the  bankrupt,  having  paid  his  liability  on  his  guardian's  bond,  rei 
judgment  against  him,  and  subjected  his  estate  acquired  after  his  discharge,  i 
adm'r,  v.  Chrlin,  etc.,  8  Bush,  141. 

FiXTURSS. 

Where  land  is  sold  and  conveyed,  having  situate  and  upon  ajid  attached  and 
to  it  a  steam  saw  mill  and  machinery,  they  will  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
and  will  pasii  to  the  grantee  by  the  conveyance ;  Pia  v.  Pea,  35  Ind.,  887. 
FoBECi/>eufLE  OF  Mortgage. 

1.  One  who  buys  land  subject  lo  a  mortgage,  which  he  undertakes  to  pay  ai 
of  the  purchase  money,  can  not  set  up  the  defense  of  usury  in  an  action  to  fi 
the  morigage :  Thimuu  v.  Jtfitcftdl,  27  Wis.,  414. 

2.  In  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  made  by  husband  and  wife  to  secure  i^  ni 
of  the  husband  which  would  eatop  him  from  setting  up  usury  in  the  note,  do  a 
the  wife,  in  respect  either  of  the  homalead,  or  of  her  venled  dower  interest :  Ow 
Saieoek.  lb.,  612. 

FOREION  JimOUENT. 

When  the  courtsof  a  sister  Stale  have  jurisdiction,  its  judgments  are  final  a 
«1usive  in  every  other  Slate :  lUber  v.  Wright,  08  Penu.,  471. 
FoBOED  Check. 

The  reRponaibility  of  the  drawee,  who  pays  a  forged  check,  tot  the  gennini 
the  drawer's  signature,  is  absolute  only  in  favor  of  one  who  has  not,  by  his  o' 
or  negligence,  contriboted  to  the  success  of  the  fraud,  or  to  mislead  the  drawi 
if  ihe  payee  took  the  check,  drawn  payable  to  his  order,  from  a  stranger  or  othi 
person,  without  inquir7,a]thongh  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  and  gave  itcnrre 
credit  by  indorsing  it  before  receiving  payment  of  it,  the  drawee  may  recover  b 
money  paid:  tfaJioiu/ Baniq/'.^artA  Jnurtai  v.  Bmpt,  lOfl  Has8.,441. 

1.  Where  one  pniehases  the  whole  of  a  debtor's  property  snl^t  to  sale  on 
fion,  knowing  that  his  vendor  is  largely  indebted,  and  has  recently  declared  hi 
tion  not  to  pay,  the  mere  fact  that  such  debtor  assures  him,  at  the  time  of  t 
that  one  purpose  of  it  ie  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  debt,  will  not  purge  the  trai 
of  bad  faith;  but  the  vendee  must  see  to  it  that  the  purchase  money  is  actually 
(sofar  sa  necessary)  to  thedischarge  of  such  debt:  Averyv.JoliannilaL,27  W 
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.  Fnudnlent  migrepnacmlationi  and  concealment  b;  the  reodor  of  I&nd  m  to  the 
jre,  quality,  qu&ntily,  sitiistion  and  title  thereof,  in  order  to  entitle  the  vendee  to 
ef,  must  be  in  reference  to  some  material  thingunknown  to  the  vendee  elthei  from  ' 
it  of  esamination  or  from  want  of  opportunity  to  be  informed.  And  if  tbe  buyer 
Its  to  representation  I  which  are  not  calculated  to  impose  upon  a  man  of  ordinary 
dence,  or  if  be  neglects  the  meann  of  information  euily  in  his  reach,  he  must  lufier 
ootipeqnenceB  of  his  own  folly  and  credulity.  The  vendee  must  go  further,  and 
w  that  mme  deceit  was  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  off  hia  guard,  or 
t  some  special  confidence  was  reposed  in  the  repre*entalionx  of  the  vendor,  and  that 
contract  was  made  and  entered  into  upon  the  strength  of  that  confidence.  And  in 
h  ca«9  there  should  be  the  clearest  proof  of  the  fraudulent  misrepreaentations : 
tgdoit  V.  Qrtea,  49  Mo.,  303. 

.  Ordinarily,  the  maitin  of  emeat  emptor,  applies  equally  to  sales  of  real  and 
Mtial  property,  and  ia  adhered  to  in  all  courts,  where  there  is  no  fraud.  But 
epreaentations  made  by  one  party  to  a  contract,  which  may  be  reasonably  relied  on 
tbe  other,  constitute  a  miteriat  indacement  to  the  contract,  are  knowingly  false , 
■e  Ion  to  tbe  other  party  relying  on  them,  and  such  other  party  hiu  acted  with  or- 
ary  prudence,  he  is  entitled  to  relief  lo  any  court  of  justice. 
!.  If  the  parties  have  equal  means  of  infbrmatioii,  tbe  rule  of  eaveal  emplor  applies, 
1  an  injured  party  cannot  have  redress  if  he  flul  to  avail  himtielf  of  those  sources 
information  which  he  may  readily  reach,  nnl^  prevented  by  the  artifice  or  con- 
rance  of  the  other  party. 

io,  if  the  false  representation  is  a  mere  eipression  of  rximmeiidatian,  or  simply  a 
tter  of  opinion,  the  parties  are  considered  as  standing  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the 
irts  will  not  inierfere.  In  contracts  of  this  character,  fraud  without  damage,  or 
nage  without  fraud,  are  nsuaily  not  the  aul^ect  of  an  action  for  deceits  Walth  v. 
M,  66  N.  C,  233. 
Auxe,  Statitte  or. 

I.  In  case  of  simple  contract,  where  one  makes  a  promise  to  another  for  the  benefit 
s  third  person,  such  third  person  can  maintain  an  action  upon  the  promise,  thoDgh 
:  con^derstion  does  not  move  from  him;  Putiuy  v.  Faraham,  27  Wis.,  187, 
L  After  notice  of  such  promise  given  to  such  third  person,  and  aasented  to  by  him, 
:  promisee  caonot  forbid  payment  to  him,  or  without  his  consent  require  payment 
be  made  lo  himself — even  if  he  could  do  so  before  such  notice  and  assent,  which  is 
t  decided:    lb. 

i.  Where  a  debtor  promised  orally  to  pay  part  of  his  debt  by  paying  his  creditor's 
lebtednees  to  a  third  pemcai,  the  latter  being  notified  of  such  understanding,  and 
ving  assented  thereto: — 

HM,  that  the  promise,  bmng  one  lo  pay  in  a  certain  manner  promuor'i  oon  dtbl, 
is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds;  and  the  promisor  was  not  liable  for  the  amount 
garnishment  by  a  judgment  creditor  of  tbe  promisee,  although  the  garnishee  pro- 
m  was  served  before  actual  payment  to  tbe  third  party.    lb. 

i.  A  verbal  agreement  at  the  time  of  the  execntioD  of  the  deed,  that  the  grantor 
m  lo  hold  posseffiion  of  tbe  land  during  his  life,  may  be  enforced  in  equity:  Qir- 
Ucr,  dx.,  V.  Oarpenler,  8  Bosh,  2S3. 

5.  A  trust  was  created  by  purchasing  land  at  an  execution  sale,  ujwn  a  wrbal  agrte- 
nl,  between  tbe  owner  and  the  purchaser,  that  tbe  purchaser  would  hold  the  land  as 
nrity  for  the  money  advaocied  and  interest,  and   that  the  owner  should  have  the 
[ht  to  redeem:     WUlvaas-v.  WiUiami,  lb.,  241. 
GlJT. 
A  present  bond  topayasnmof  money  at  the  obligor'sdealh,  and  delivery,  renders 
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il  perfect  la  a  present  obligation,  and  ia  irrevocnble;     Mark  and  Pa'taa't  A^ 

Penn.,  231. 

HlOHWAYS. 

1.  The  owner  of  the  land  ovet  which  a  highway  passa  retains  the  fee  ani; 
right  of  propertj  not  incompatible  irith  the  public  enjoyment',  and  wbeni 
highway  ii  abandoned  the  owner  of  the  land  hold*  it  withuut  incumbraaci 
gell  on  JIighwa^,ZO\);   Wat  Cbn'n^ton  v.frotin^,  8  Bush,  121. 

2.  The  oirner  of  the  toil  not  only  retains  the  fee,  but  he  is  entitled  (o  all  n 
elc,  that  may  be  discovered  imbedded  in  the  highway;  and  such  mines  may 
or  worked  by  him  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  public  oae:    li 

HrSBAND   AND  WlFB. 

1.  A  meclian EC's  lien  wan  filed  agiinut  Woodward  for  maleriala  famished  i 
inga  on  a  lot  described  as  "belonging  lo  the  above  named  Woodward,"  who  wu 
in  the  claiiu  "an  owner,  or  reputed  owner."  In  an  affidavit  of  deferue  by  Wd 
to  a  mirr  Jaaox,  he  averred  that  the  gronnd  belonged  to  hia  wife,  that  be  was 
w»ion  of  the  I</t,  and  without  her  consent,  hot  at  his  own  inMance  and  for  bi 
fit,  without  her  knowledge,  he  contrscted  fur  (he  mnterialn,  etc: — 

Hdd,  lo  be  insuffidenl:     Wmdimri  v.   WiUon,  68  Penn.,  208. 

2.  The  oredilor  sllegiug  in  hia  claim  that  title  wag  in  the  hatiband,  con 
judgment  against  the  busbnnd,  sell  and  purchase  hin  title,  and  thus  content  th- 
claim  to  the  property  by  q'ectment.     Ih. 

3.  As  a  general  proposition  a  wife,  who  does  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  c 
to  ber  liuflband,  can  not  set  axide  his  voluntary  alienation  of  his  petsonal 
Bondmtgh  v.  Bond.oagh,  S8  Penn.,  495. 

4.  Arre&ra  of  alimony  can  not  be  collected  by  the  ttdmtnistrator  of  (be  wife; 
the  husband  has  evaded  the  payment,  and  compelled  the  wife  to  contract  de' 
administrator  may  recuvcr  for  benefit  of  creditors;     lb. 

5.  A  direct  conveyance  from  a  hnaband  (o  his  wife  will  be  sustained  amd  up 
equity  in  either  of  the  following  cases,  namely:  First,  where  the  conrnderalioi 
transfer  Is  a  separate  iii(ere*l  of  the  wife  yielded  up  by  her  for  the  husband's  ' 
or  that  of  thdr  fsmily,  or  which  has  been  appropriated  to  him  to  Us  uae&  ^ 
where  ihehuabnnd  is  in  a  situation  to  make  a  gift  to  bis  wife,  and  distinctly  se 
the  property  given  from  the  mass  of  his  property,  and  eels  it  aput  tu  the  se 
sole,  and  exclusive  use  of  his  wife:    S™.  rt  al.,i.  Hwfeite,  35  Ind..  181. 

6.  Whenever  a  contract  would  be  good  at  law  if  made  by  a  husband  with  t: 
for  his  wife,  tliat  contract  will  be  sustained  in  eqiuty,  when  nude  h;  (ha  husbai 
wife  without  the  intervention  of  Irusteee:    lb. 

7.  The  contract  of  a  hu^>and  can  not  create  a  meclianic'B  liaa  upon  the  leal 
uf  his  wife.:    JoAnton  T.  IZWwUer,  eluf.,  35  Ind.,  303. 

iLLEOAl.  CORSIDEaATION. 

1.  Where  a  pnimisaory  note  was  given  by  A.  as  principal  and  B.  as  suret 
consideration  of  which  was  the  hiring  of  a  substitute  in  the  Confederate  SLiles 
and  aflerwatds  (he  sarety,  at  the  request  of  the  prindpalr  paid  off  said  note 
value,  and  the  principal  gave  his  note  to  the  surety  for  the  amount  pBid:-- 

Held,  that  the  Inst  contract  wm  a  new  and  independent  one,  founded  upon  th 
^ideration  of  money  paid  st  the  request  o(  the  principal,  and  that  it  was  not  si 
by  the  illrgatity  of  the  original  note,  nor  by  any  knowledge  which  the  suret: 
have  had  of  that  fact:     RhkU  r..$mitA,  6fl  N.  C.,401. 

2.  A  note  founded  apon  an  illegal  coosideratioa,  pxyabU  one  day  afier  daU,  im 


If  mone;  be  lent  to 
J  is  not  purged  by  t 

ifflinj,  Ib^  624. 

The  right  of  an  infi 
r  be  am*ee  at  age,  ni 
lilion  of  the  decree,  ■ 
an  anj  came  be  Bhon 
md  binding  decree; 

C.  dies  ID  1 855,  leav 
^ed  lo  tbe  widow,  m 
rent  in  the  dower  pn 
ch,186.%thereiBsdi 
the  proceeds  in  reeled 
her  life.  AAer  the 
ind  thHt  itwaa  not  foi 
'eW,  if  the  couH  that 
[Rinle^  if  ltd  proceed 
iie  )sw;  and  the  decre 
not  be  allowed,  aa  ag 
,  upon  rikclH  and  even 
I  not  promoted  by  a  ■ 

Inthiacisealithet 
iecree»  showing  by  (!■ 
Court  WBB  satiafied  tbi 
canreyancea  baring 

beituuined:     Ih. 

Keepebs. 

An  inn  keeper  hw  a 
It,  for  tbe  amount  due 
I  goodx  belong  to  a  th 
I,  rt  ai,  y.  IloOenbofk, 

Where  the  inn-kee| 
■t  drawn  by  the  giiei 
ion  of  the  gooda,  if » 
le  again  into  his  ponse 
.  But  where  he  is  ind 
:ins  of  bis  giieat,  (at  I 
d  and  will  be  paid,  w)i 
a  waiter  of  the  iien  : 

The  application  for 
i  where  tbe  policy  ref 
cj,  the  burden  of  pro 
he  application  must 
iitioa  precedent,  the 
lo  the 
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were  not  bo  mach,  but  the  doctrine  of  inmaterUlitj  does  not  apply  in  aocii 
the  represenlation  forming  a  part  of  the  conlcaci,  and  being  mode  in  reapo 
direct  question. 

A  charge  in  niich  a  cam.  that  the  application  was  not  a  part  of  the  contrs 
the  declaration  ax  to  valae  by  Itie  insured  vac  a  mere  reprtaaitaHoa,  and  (hat 
queetion  for  the  consideration  of  the  jurj  vraii  the  value  of  the  propefly  I 
erroneoiur,  and  the  error  is  not  cured  by  the  remark  aftenrards  made  to  tl 
tliRt  unless  euch  statementa  were  fraudulent  and  fake,  they  would  not 
plaintlffa'  right  to  recover.  Even  treating  the  statement  aa  to  the  Talne  aa 
seniation,  it  ia  not  a  correct  principle,  that  to  prevent  a  recovery,  il  i«  nea 
show  that  the  statement  was  fraudulent,  aa  well  aa  false,  and  herein  Uea  the  d 
between  a  reprteenlation  as  an  opiniim  and  a  repreeenlation  of  a  /ad.  It  is  b 
to  avoid  the  policy  that  (he  representations  were  false,  homener  hanatly  made 
terial  they  must  be  per/oiiy  (rue :    Bobbin  v.  Ttit  L.  &  L,  &  Q.  Int.,  Co.,  66  » 

2.  The  United  Life,  Pire,  and  Marine  Inminuice  Co.,  and  the  Kenton  Ii 
Company,  had  the  same  general  agent  in  Louu-ville.  Shea  &  CConnell,  i 
frcjm  said  agent  a  policy  on  goods,  etc.,  in  the  company  fimt  named,  and  on  t 
day  they  obtained  from  said  agent  a  policy  on  the  same  goods,  etc.,  in  tl 
company.  Formal  notice  was  not  given  to  the  first  inmirer,  nor  was  ils 
thereto  writen  upon  its  policy.  In  a  suit  against  it  to  recover  for  a  loss  w 
curred  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  dale  of  its  policy,  the  United  Lite,  I 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  as  a  bat  lo  a  recovery,  relied  on  the  followin 
tions  in  its  policy,  to-wit:  "If  there  is  or  shall  hereafter  be  made  any  fu: 
surance  on  the  property  hereby  insured  without  being  notified  to  this  compi 
itx  conM^nt  thereio  written  hereon,  then  and  in  that  otse  this  policy  shall  t 
binding  force  on  this  company." 

Udd,  the  Becf)nd  insurance  did  not  render  the  Srst  contract  abMlulely  voi 
company  had  the  eleclion,  after  notice  of  the  violation  of  the  contract,  to  ca 
policy  by  returning  a  proper  proportion  of  the  premium,  or  to  retain  the  [ 
and  permit  it  to  remain  in  full  force. 

Good  conjtcience  and  fnir  dealing  required  the  company,  in  case  it  was  !nt 
enforce  the  forfeiture,  to  take  the  necemary  steps  within  a  reasonable  limt  i 
tice  of  the  second  insoranoe.  The  hoowledge  of  the  agent  was  notice  lo  1 
pauy.       Von  Bona  Ae.,  v.  The   UttUtd  JAjt,  Fin  &  Marine  It*.  Oi.,  8  Bi 

3.  A  raerehant  to  whom  goods  are  consigned  for  sale  on  commiamon, 
structions  from  his  principal  lo  insure  for  his  benefit,  is  bound  lo  obey  the 
lions  or  indemnify  the  consignor  against  any  iossee.  And  although  tuusll 
no  insurable  interest  in  the  g(>oda  further  than  tlie  amount  of  his  pn^ble 
siiins  or  profits,  yet.  in  case  of  such  instructions,  he  may  protect  himself  agaii 
by  insuring  the  whole  property  consigned,  and  to  this  end  he  should  be  conai 
iuBured  for  the  full  value  of  [he  property,  and  would  be  entitled  lo  recove 
insurance  company  in  case  of  loss.  In  such  caie  the  policy  ought  to  insui 
benefit  of  the  principal,  and  the  agent  or  oonsignee  ought  to  be  treated  as  i 
for  the  consignor,  and  the  amount  of  (he  recovery  should  go  lo  the  princips 
in  a  suit  upon  the  policy,  in  the  name  of  the  oonnignee,  this  may  be  shown 
to  prove  that  he  had  an  insurable  interest  as  trustee  for  his  oonaignor ;  Sham 
Im.  CI..,  49  Mo.,  578. 

Lahdlobd  and  Tenant. 

If  a  landlord  erects,  wiihout  the  tenant's  conBeot,  on  land  included  in  ihi 
of  a  dwelling  huuse,  a  permanaat  structure  which  tenders  unfit  fur  use  (k 
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be  tenuit  wu  nring  Tor  kitchen  and  bed-room,  the 
evictioD,  and  give  up  the  premioee,  uid  refiiee  ti 


n  Dpper  landownef  hu  a  right  to  diacharge  waters  • 
ill  npon  his  land,  upon  Ihe  lower  lands,  bo  long  ■ 
iT  or  dniiMge  ia  not  diverted :    Bayt  v.  IRnUaniot, 

A  leaae  maj  be  avoided  bj  parol  evidence  that  it 
the  demised  premiMS  xhould  be  used  for  an  unlawfU 
for  that  purpoK,  although  it  contains  an  exprew  co< 
inlawful  use  of  them  ;    Shrmum  v.   Wildxr,  106  Uai 

A  lease  originally  void  for  itl^alitf  of  the  piirpoe* 
become  valid  bj  an  aa^ignmeiit  of  it  bj  the  leasee: 
.  Bj  ■  certain  instrDmenl,  A.  and  B.  lease  to  C.  and 
Hint  of  water,  at  a  certain  dam,  fur  four  yearn ;  and  i 
a  speciGed  rent,  and  one  b;  leeson  to  raise  Ihe  dam, 
set  might  parchaae  the  water  in  question  at  a  specilii 
cb  leeeore  "^rther  covenant  and  agree,  that  in  case  1 
er,  se  hereinbefore  provided,  and  shall  signify  theii 
,  at  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  to  have  the  eami 
tbj  covefiMit  and  agree  for  themselves,  their  heirs 
term  of  ninety-nine  years;  provided  alwayi 
II  be  BO  extended,"  the  leases  shall  pay  a  certain  aun' 
)pinion  that  this  was  not  merely  a  amenoM  to  renew, 
D  of  ninety-nine  yaais,  to  lake  effect  at  lessees'  sole 
I  notice;  and  that  the  plaintiffl  as  aAsignee  of  the 
on  upon  the  lease  for  rent  alleged  to  have  accrued  a 
r's  tern,  the  leasees  having  given  due  notice  of  Ihi 
ended,  and  no  instminent  having  ever  been  executed 
titending  said  leaae :  Cole,  S.,  was  of  the  opposite 
in  the  case:  Ortaa  v.  Noonan,  et  al,  ^  Wis.,  272 
.  Former  decision  in  Ihia  cause  (on  demurrer  to  th 
tract  between  plaintiff's  and  defendant's  granton 
relj,  but  of  an  iulAtest  in  land,  and  that  the  lesaors' 
s  with  the  land  and  binds  defendant  (who  took  tl 
Ihe  lease)  followed  ra  adjvdieatiu :  Tuonan  ((  oJ  v 
I.  Covenants  to  raise  a  dam  to  a  certain  height,  to  ke< 
air,  and  to  Supply  lesaees  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
ich  such  dam  and  flume  are  situate :    Fer  Cole.  J., 

IV  hen  property  has  been  attempted  to  be  taken  by  a 
d  for  want  of  jurisdiction ;  the  l^islatore  can  not  t 


Qne  who  writes  an  article  in  English,  and  employs  i 
jMlate  it  into  German  and  publish  it,  will  be  liable  i 
lied  ia  liheiloua,  although  the  tranalatiou  ia  inaccu 
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The  wrongful  refiiiuil  ofaConrt  to  permit  a  judgment  creditor  to  have  exec 
tiia  judgment,  doeanot  operate  (upon  tlie  abolition  of  nnch  court,  pending  a 
from  Ruch  refuBal,)  to  impair  an;  lien  acquired  theretofore,  or  which  niig 
been  acquired  thereafter,  but  for  such  refuaat,  under  the  maxim  attut  UgU  iw 
iigmiam.  Hence,  where,  after  judgment  obtained  in  1861,  and  execuiionB  r 
kept  up  thereon,  a  motion  vu  made  bj  a  judgment  creditor,  in  1S06,  in  on 
late  County  Courts  for  execution  opon  bia  judgment,  which  waa  wrongfully 
and  pending  an  appeal  therefrom,  ulch  court  waa  abolished,  it  was  held  that 
purchased  from  the  debtor  pending  the  appeal,  look  the  leical  estate,  but  bi 
such  lien  as  would  have  been  acquired  had  execution  issued. 

In  such  a  case,  if  the  judgment  creditor  had  not  a  complete  lien,  with  a 
perfect  bj  issuing  an  execution,  his  proceeding  to  cause  eiecutioit  to  be  iisi: 
nituted  a  lie  pendnu,  of  which  every  one  is  held  to  have  had  notice,  and  a  pa 
chasing  from  the  judgment  debtor,  pending  the  proceedings,  in  considered  u 
witli  him  under  exactly  the  aame  conditions  and  subject  to  the  same  liens, : 
County  Court  had  not  refused  an  execution,  and  Che  aame  had  been  regular!; 
The  creditor  so  delayed  must  be  placed  in  itaiu  quo,  and  as  a  corollai?,  any  si 
chaser  is  affected  with  notice  by  a  presumption  juru  adejan. 

The  above  staled  rule  la  founded  on  the  maxim  pendente  liU  itikil  imunOn 
sustained  by  conudemtions  of  public  policy;    Lier  v.  Broum,  66  H.  C,  556. 

MOBTOAGE. 

1.  Upon  the  e: 
mortgagee  the  Ugai  o' 
redeemed  or  foreclosed.    Until  the  day  of  redemption  be  past,  the  mortgag 
l^al  right,  and  after,  an  equity  of  redemption. 

A  mortgagor  allowed  to  remain  in  possesion,  by  the  long  acquieeoence 
plied  approval  of  the  mortgagee,  ia  not  a  trespamer  but  a  permissive  occupan 
such,  is  entitled  to  reasonable  demand  to  terminate  the  implied  license  before  ■ 
can  be  brought  to  recover  poeseasion.  A  purchaser  of  the  mortgagor's  esta 
execution,  and,  (where  be  has  leneed,)  his  leasees,  are  entitled  to  the  ri^t  oft 
gagor:     HemfMl  Y.  Ret*,  66  N.  C,  477. 

2.  A  I  c"rt  of  equity  wilt  never  decree  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  until  tb 
limited  for  payment  has  expired.  It  cannot  shorten  the  time  given,  by  eip 
enant  and  agreement  between  the  parties,  as  that  would  be  to  alter  the  natui 
contract  to  the  injury  of  the  party  affected;    Hanhaa  v.  MeKaaon,  lb.,  266. 

8.  When  a  mortgage  is  executed,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  if  the  mortgag 
well  and  truly  pay  and  discharge  said  debts,  according  to  agreement — (he  c 
part  in  three  years,  one-third  in  four  years,  and  the  remainder  in  five  years  fi 
then  the  said  deed  to  be  void": — 

Held,  that  the  said  mortgage  cannot  be  foreclosed  until  the  last  period  mi 
viz;  five  years.  If  the  said  deed  had  stipulated  that  the  estate  should  be  fori 
the  failure  to  pay  the  specified  inslalmenia  of  debts,  then  on  said  &ilni«  the 
gee  couid  have  called  for  his  money  or  proceeded  to  forecloee:     lb. 

4.  Where  a  bill  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  is  filed  against  several  defendanta, 
whom  cl»iii  a  portion  of  the  lands  described  in  the  pleading  under  a  prior  a 
and  they  do  not  ask  that  the  same  be  sold; — 

Hdd,  that  it  is  error  to  dei-ree  that  «aid  mortgaged  premsses  be  sold  for  tl 
of  the  said  defendants;    lb. 

5.  Where  a  mortgage  is  executed  to  secure  the  payment  of  severs!  pr 


wben  they  aball  b 
if  May  of  the  note 
Where  a  negotiabl 
bknk  apeciSed,  hi 
•nk  and  ite  ofiG(!i 
bsmt  from  the  ba 
of  s  tender,  by  tht 
I  mone;  in  paymc 
the  note  be  deliv 
not  ducbarge  the  1 
bavgh  d  oL,  16  Hie 
Ad  iseifnuuent  of 
iS  Penn.,  320. 

ICIPAIi  CORPORAI 

rhe  clly  of  LonUi 
iwed  in  the  itreet 
mn;,  under  a  cont 
lated  that  the  ma« 
act  van  made  rew! 
aril  as  it  may  anth 
of  the  city.  All 
lilway  tracks  were 

itnted  for  the  atont 

ind  pot  down  the 

id.    It  being  agre 

alaoa  pavemeDt  w 

M,  that  the  city  I 

ODR  for  the  eraoeal 

richoIaoD  psveioen 

',  8  Boab,  415. 

Miuudp«I  corpon 

lanL     They  may 

icenit;  have  the  a 

'  penona,  artificial 

The  city  can  not 

lighwaya  when  pal 

Nor  can  the  city 

id  that  it  hM  by  oi 

The  fceoeral  ooddc 

'ecOQatruclian  of  i 

men!  niied  upon  th 

The  city  govern nu 

rivate  property  in  I 

wUy. 

may,  when  the  nae 

k)  him  to  cease  to 

fulitiana  concemii 

The  contract  for  tl 

ny  Company  prov 

T  in  the  tnuuportatioo  of  pSAengcia  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  laying  of  aewers, 
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w«tw  or  gat  [npcfl,"  etc  The  companj  refiuod  to  tak«  ap  its  track  to  eaaiik 
to  conBtruct  a  sewer,  and  therenpoo  the  ci?  caused  the  track  to  be  taken  u[ 
ftued  to  replace  it  For  thus  taking  op  and  tefiuiiig  to  r^lace  the  tndi 
did  not  become  liable  for  damages  U>  the  railwaj  company.    lb, 

8.  The  amendineDt  of  1869  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  CoTington,  at 
the  city  council,  bj  a  onaBiraona  vote,  to  raqnire  the  northern  portion  of 
street  to  be  paved  with  Nicholson  pavement  at  the  ocMt  of  the  owaere  ol 
fronting  thereon,  is  held  to  be  anconatitntional.  Said  amendneat  coofbre 
city  council  the  power  to  improve  the  streets  or  HUe<rB,  etc^  or  parts  Uki 
NichoUon  pavement,  at  the  coat  of  the  property  owners,  "whenever  the 
ownen  of  the  larger  part  of  the  front  feet  of  the  grouikd  frooiing  on 
proeed  improvement  shall  petition  therefor,  and  in  nu  other  stale  of  case." 
itation  applies  to  every  street,  allej,  market  space  and  public  place  in  the  ci 
the  Dorthem  portion  of  Uadieoo  street,  which  seems  to  be  the  leading  thoi 
in  the  city.  It  plaoe*  the  lot  ownen  on  the  northern  portion  of  Madison  etc 
mercy  of  a  unanimoos  coaocil,  and  leaves  it  within  the  power  of  the  ownt 
greater  number  of  front  feet  shutting  on  every  other  street,  etc,  to  prevei 
provement  of  such  street,  elc^  with  "Nicholson  pavemeot"  at  their  indir 
peoaeby  merely  falling  to  petition  therefor:     .SbaeU,  <£e^  v.  BraUilyix-,  8  I 

9.  Perfect  equality  in  the  impoeidon  of  local  taxation  am  not  be  attained, 
fbnuity  in  the  manner  of  ssseeament,  and  approximate  equality  in  the  amoi 
esactiont,  an  eraential  to  the  constitutionality  of  anch  taxation.  This  pr 
applied,  in  this  case,  to  an  act  authorising  street  improvementB  to  be  made  i 
ferent  rules  and  regulations  in  the  same  diy  at  the  cost  of  owners  of  a^jaoeo 

10.  A  law  imposing  taxation  on  the  general  public,  the  evident  intent  a 
mate  result  of  which  is  to  eqaalize  the  hardens  mhx  m  practicable,  will  nc 
as  violative  of  the  fundamental  law  merely  because  that  desirable  end  mi 
attained.  But  when,  is  in  this  case,  the  moat  probable  if  not  the  necem 
qnence  of  the  law  is  to  produce  the  moat  oppressive  ineqattlity,  and  to  compi 
minority  of  tax-payera  to  provide  at  thdr  own  expense  an  improvemeni  c 
utility  and  public  interest,  the  construction  of  which  coats  more  than  doubh 
OS  the  character  of  such  improvements  in  general  use,  and  fKim  which,  i 
■tructed,  the  general  public  derivn  almott  aa  much  advantage  as  then 
aasumea  the  character  of  an  attempted  exercise  of  "arbitrary  power"  over 
erty  of  thin  minority;  it  beoomee,  in  the  constitntionat  sense,  a  taking  and : 
aiion  of  their  property  to  Qm  pnUic  use  wi^ont  compensation. 

Nosnch  power  over  the  property  of  the  citizen  can  be  constitutionally  en 
department  of  our  State  government:    lb, 
Ndkanck. 

1.  'nie  alienee  or  grantee  may  become  reaponslble  for  the  continuance  < 

ance  either  to  a  party  originally  affected  by  it,  or  another  deriving  title  ( 
But  a  porcha*r  of  property  on  which  a  nuisance  is  erected  is  not  liable  ft 
tinuance  unless  he  has  been  requested  to  remove  it,  or  in  some  way  infonnc 
removal  is  required.  The  injured  party  should  be  con^dered  to  acquiesce 
requMta  a  removal  of  the  naisance.  Knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  ni 
not  equivalent  to  a  request  or  notice  to  remove  or  reform  it.  Wal  A  A 
Lix.  AOm.R.R.  Cb.,  8  Buah,  404. 

2.  The  right  to  abate  a  nuisance  or  to  recover  damages  for  its  oontinuanci 
barred  by  the  usual  analogous  period  of  limitation:    ii. 


Sdealed  Dij 


OTerseer  who  cootrscU  to  carry 
is  entitled  to  recover  for  the  vt 
!  the  eipintion  of  the  7e«r,  bee 
rap,  snd  direcls  the  overaeer  to  i 
rnf  the  planlntion:     Woodi«j/  v. 

0.,  president  of  a,  railroad  com; 
y  from  IL,  and  give  th^r  own  b 
t  compBDj,  which  ia  itself  witho 
impao;.  A.,  as  agent,  receires 
i  to  pa;  the  debt;  but  the  bond 
^  and  C.  and  A.  become  ineolve 
bl:  I«.  The  mone;  having  beei 
ledge  that  it  nan  for  the  use  uf  t 
nwibiliiy  of  C.  and  A.,  Cannot  al 
'.  WinthA  Fo(.  R.  R.  &.,  21  & 
The  company  having  put  mone; 
able  in  equity  as  having  receivf 
A  banic  checlc  having  the  words 
i ,  TrsMoiw,"  ifl  the  check  of 
imUt,  106  Man.,  561. 
nssoBY  N0T». 

A.  tioiight  gDodR  of  B.,  on  sii^ 
if  A.  did  not  pa;  for  them,  he  1 
iromise.  A.  made  default,  ktl 
■aed  ui  undgned  note  fur  the  an 
',  and  delivered  it  to  B.,  with  It 
it,  which  be  did. 
■Id,  that  0.  waa  liable  tbereon  at 

If  a  note  ia  pa7ab1e  at  a  bank 
1  of  attorney's  fees,  ehoald  anit 
:ial  character  of  tbe  paper.  Sto. 
Where  a  complaint  agaJDat  a  r 
ei  that  they  weie  caused  by  de 
>Iaintiff  was  getting  upon  it,  wit 
defendant  alleges  that  the  plain 
id,  bdg  ehowing  (he  company's 
not  (ending  dirwdy  to  produce  t 
ley  lend  to  nhow  that  under  Ibl 
ilifftu  get  apoD  the  train  at  the 
r3f.  fl.  fl.  Cb.,27  Wia.,168. 

An  inatructioD  tliat  if,  under  t 
ght  up  lo  the  atation,  came  to  a 
put  of  (he  paaaeDgera  wailing  on 
,  and  then  when  they,  acting  on  I 
aution  or  Hgnsl  given,  this  wou 
r,  whether  or  not  the  atartiDg  wi 
il  or  only  an  apparent  one. 
yd  not  erroneouB.    It  waa  the  c 
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Etldj  That  such  an  agreement  did  not  amonnt  to  forbearance  for  any  definite  or 
specified  time,  nor  increase  the  risk  of  the  surety  in  any  way,  and  coul    not  therefore 
difichai^  him  from  liability.    It  would  seem  that  if  the  agreement  had  been  to  for* 
bear  until  the  end  of  the  war,  it  would  have  been  nudum  padum,  and  therefore  no 
binding:    Leal  t.  Cochran,  06  N.  C,  269. 

Telbsbaph  Compaky. 

1.  A  person  sending  a  message  by  telegraph,  who  knows  of  the  existence  of  certain 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  telegraph  company  touching  the  transmission  of 
meBsageSy  though  he  does  not  use  the  blank  of  the  telegraph  company  upon  which 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  printed,  is  as  much  bound  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
as  if  he  had  written  the  message  sent  on  such  blank  prepared  by  the  company:  West' 
am  Union  Telegraph  Cb.  v.  Buchanan,  35  Ind.,  430. 

2.  A  telegraph  company  having  in  its  employment  an  operator  who  does  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  a  town  which  is  the  county  seat  of  a  neighboring  county,  and  on 
the  line  of  the  telegraph,  is  guilty  of  gross  negligence:  Jb, 

TroveH. 

If  a  clerk  at  the  post-office  receives  from  J.  S.  a  letter  containing  money,  to  be  sent 
by  mail  as  a  registered  letter,  upder  a  mutual  mistaken  belief  that  the  letter  can  be 
registered  to  the  place  to  which  it  is  addressed,  and  then,  on  discovering  the  mistake, 
aends  it  by  mail  unregistered,  by  direction  of  his  superior  officer,  and  it  is  lost,  they 
are  liable  to  J.  S.  for  its  value:  hizgeraM  v.  Burril,  106  Maas.,  446. 

TrIJBIS  AKD  TbU9T££S. 

1.  A  trust  was  created  by  purchasing  land  at  execution  sales  upon  a  verbal  agree* 
m»nt  between  the  owner  and  the  purchaser  that  the  purchaser  would  hold  the  land  as 
secarity  for  the  money  advanced  and  interest,  and  that  the*  owner  should  have  the 
right  to  redeem:  WilUarM  v.  William^  8  Bush,  241. 

2.  In  this  case  the  purchaser  held  the  legal  title  to  the  land  about  fifteen  years  be- 
fore the  suit  was  brought  in  Which  the  trust  was  established  and  enforced  against  him 
on  his  verbal  agreement  to  hold  the  land  and  permit  its  redemption,  etc.:  lb, 

3.  Land  being  held  in  trust  for  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  a  married  woman,  and 
^'aller  her  death,  in  trust  for  her  children  and  heirs,''  and  **if  she  should  die  without 
iwue  living  at  the  time  of  her  death,  then  the  same  to  pass  to  her  right  heirs,"  etc., 
9he  took  only  a  life  estate,  and  at  her  death,  her  children  took  as  purchasers  under 
the  deed,  and  not  by  descent  as  from  her,  and  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  children,  in 
infancy,  his  share  paaied  to  his  father  as  his  heir :     Churchill  v.  Beamer,  lb.,  256. 

4.  Purchaser  at  decretal  sale  induced  persons  not  to  bid  against  him  by  giving 
assurance  that  on  the  return  of  the  absent  owner,  he  would  let  him  re-purchase  the 
property  at  the  inadequate  price  given  by  the  purchaser. 

Hddy  that  if  the  absent  owner  on  returning  home  had  sought  or  required,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  a  re-sale  of  the  property  to  him  in  compliance  with  the  assurance 
given  at  the  time  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  latter  had  refused  compliance,  the 
CoQit  would  regard  him  as  having  held  the  property  in  trust,  and  liable  to  aconnt  for 
the  diflerence  between  the  price  paid  and  the  amount  for  which  he  afterward  sold 
the  property. 

But  in  this  case  the  purchaser  was  absolved  from  the  trust.  It  was  made  to  appear 
that  after  the  original  owners  return,  the  purchaser,  in  good  faith,  ofiered  to  let  him 
repurchase  the  property  by  paying  only  what  it  had  cost,  including  improvements, 
and  not  objecting  to  the  proposition  as  unfair,  or  variant  from  the  assurance  given 
when  the  purchase  was  made,  the  original  owner  declined  the  privilege  of  re-pur- 
chasing. 
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Held,  that  Irr  thoB  declining  to  Te-pnrcbaae,  the  oriipiiitl  owner  abMln 
diaaer  from  an}'  truM  or  liabilitj  which  devolved  on  bim  bj  hie  promiM  oi 
mads  at  the  sale,  and  waived  his  right  thereafter  to  demuid  a  coaiptiaoce 
and  left  the  puichaier  free  to  keep  or  dispose  of  the  property  ai  hia  own  < 

Bponsibilitj  to  the  original  owner;     Boaci  v,  Hvdiim,  Ib^  410. 

b.  A  devine  of  an  ealate  to  an  ezecntor  in  trout  for  one  person,  with  pe 
the  execntor  of  aK>rding  to  a  third  perenn  the  um  of  part  of  the  eaUte,  oi 
of  nich  use  in  monthly  inBlallmenta,  did  not  Teat  in  auch  third  penon  « 
Mtate,  legal  or  equitable,  which  should  alienate  or  dinpoae  of,  nor  did  k 
debt  lo  ber  which  either  ibe  or  her  ixedilora  coald  enforce  incotiaiMentl, 
proTiaionB  of  the  will. 

The  will  provided  that  the  right  of  Eiieh  third  person  to  use  the  proper 
not  be  eubject  to  alieuation  or  Bale;  and  [hat  her  right  to  one  and  enjoj  tb 
ahould  be  terminated  by  any  atlenipt  lo  do  go  either  by  her  or  any  credit 
The  petition  of  a  creditor  of  nach  third  penran  lo  sobject  her  right  lo  the 
property,  or  the  value  of  such  use,  to  the  payment  of  bis  debt  is  ordered 
mined:     While  t.  IKomoK,  TnaUe,  <&.,  lb.,  061. 

6.  Hatchings  and  Honore  in  1861,  jointly  porchaned  IhirQf  acres  of 
Chicago,  111.  Hutchingd  advanced  the  entire  purcha«e-p>ice,  look  a  cod' 
hitoaelf,  and  executed  a  writing  in  which,  among  other  things,  "it  b  agie< 
said  parlies  that  when  said  land  is  sold,  mid  Hutchings  is  to  have  first,  his 
and  dollars  so  advanced,  and  ten  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  profits  over  i 
said  aum  to  be  eqnally  divided  between  aaid  parties.  ■  •  •  • 
rangement  is  to  continae  eighteen  moDths,  when,  if  the  property  has  not 
said  Honore  is  to  pay  one  half  the  sum  so  idvaDced,  with  the  aocraed  i 
said  Hatchings  is  to  be  sole  owner  of  the  same."  The  land  was  not  sold 
eighteen  months,  and  Honore  failed  lo  pay  any  part  of  the  aum  so  advr 
1869  Hatchings  sold  the  land  for  one  hnndred  thousand  dollars,  and  refui 
any  thereof  to  Honore.  Honore  sued  Hutdiings  for  one-half  of  the  net  p: 
dednctin;  purchase-price,  interest,  etc. 

MM,  that  a  trnst  resulted  in  favor  of  Honore  to  the  extent  of  one-hi 
land  Joinlly  purchaited.  This  interest  he  pledged  lo  Hutchings,  lo  seci 
payment  to  him  of  une-half  the  purchase  price  advanced,  elc:;  and  Hutcl 
Ibe  legal  title  to  one-half  of  (he  land  in  trust  for  Honore,  and  the  latter  i 
Id  one-half  of  the  net  profiita  realized  upon  the  re-sale  of  the  same. 

The  conveyance  lo  Hatchings  and  the  condition  of  defeasance  execuled 
Honore,  muit  be  construed  together,  as  though  the  one  ws«  iocorpoiate 
other:  (See  Powell  on  Mortgagee,  67.)  When  so  construed,  it  appears  Ih 
took  an  ahwolule  title  to  the  joint  property  of  both,  having  first  execnted 
ered  to  the  other  a  condition  of  defessance.  In  such  a  case  the  onus  devol 
party  who  insists  that  the  contract  was  a  conditional  aale :  (See  Edringlon 
3  J.  J.  Marshall,  366).  The  conlracls  show  upon  thdr  bee,  that  Hntcbinf 
title  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  money  and  the  inlereat  that  might  ao 
the  same.  Such  an  arrangement  is  perfectly  coniqstent  with  the  idea  of  ■ 
and  though  it  may  be  doubted  aa  lo  whether  or  not  the  abaolule  com 
Hutchings  was  intended  to  operate  only  aa  auch,  yet  the  rule  is  that  in  al 
easea,  the  law  will  construe  a  contract  to  be  a  mortgage,  because  such  a  ca 
will  be  most  apt  to  atlun  the  ends  of  justice  and  prevent  fnud  and  o 
Honon  V.  HuUAmgt,  lb.,  687. 
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Waiveb. 

A  party  to  an  action  may  waive  a  fatare  contingent  right.  Thus,  in  ejectment,  a 
party,  by  stipnlation  before  trial,  may  waive  the  right  to  a  second  trial,  which  the 
statute  would  give  him  in  caw  judgment  in  the  first  should  be  against  him :  Ladd  v. 
HUddfmni,  27  Wis.,  135. 

Wab. 

A  letter  written  daring  the  existence  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  by  a  citizen  of 
Indiana,  to  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  can  not  take  a  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
statute  of  limitations :    BBrkins  v.  Rogeny  35  Ind.,  124. 

Will. 

A  devise  or  bequest  in  favor  of  the  wife,  contained  in  the  will  of  the  husband,  will 
never  be  construed  by  implication  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower.  The  design  to  substitute 
the  one  for  the  other,  must  be  unequivocally  expressed :  Bryaad  AdmCr,  v.  JUeOune, 
49  Mo.,  546. 
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Advakcbmbnt. 

It  IB  a  nile  of  U«  that  property  given  to  a  child  will  be  preromei 
ndvaDcement,  but  Ibia  presampLioD  may  be  rebutted  by  the  redpietit: 

Attachment. 

A  bank  is  responeible  u  a  natural  person  fiir  malidouiil}'  nieing  oul 
ment;      WMas  v.  Strond  Nalional  Bank. 

The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  an  attachment  under  the  Grat  clauiie  of  onr: 
'anB,  if  it  appear  that  the  defendant   ii   a   non-realdeDt  of  the  Slate,  al 
mn;  be  temporarily  in  the  Stale  *t  the  time  the  attachinent  itaoeK 
Bohn,  Mack  A  Co. 
Attoeney. 

An  atiomej  han  a  lien  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit  for  his  ft 
Court  haa  the  right  to  declare  the  lien,  bat  not  to  detefmine  the  ami 
fee  where  the  client  in  niijurit;  F!erlaiu,liy  MxlJrUttd,j.  PctIibi*,  el  oL 
Attobnb*  AMD  Client. 

Where  oonrta  have  jnriadiction  to  order  references  to  Clerk  and  Haitt 
tain  the  amoant  nf  the  fee,  in  auch  reference  the  attorney  and  hia  former  cL 
antagonistic  podtions,  and  the  client  must  be  notified  as  to  all  proceeding! 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  fee:  Pirkiia,  by  neti  friend,  v.  Paiait  el  oi 
Bakrruptcy. 

If  the  Court  granting  the  diacharge  in  bankruptcy  has  no  jurisdiction  of 
its  action  is  a  nullitj.  And  thia  want  of  jurisdiction  may  be  interpo 
Court  to  defeat  the  effect  of  the  dtacharge.    tteniuttie  vs.  EHU 

State  Courts  will  not  take  judicial  notice  oS  proceedings  in  baukroplcy. 
a  creditor  of  a  petson  who  haa  filed  hia  petition,  but  not  obtained  hia  disc 
bankrupt  court,  refnaee  to  prove  bti  claim  under  the  proceedings  in  banki 
electa  to  proceed  in  a  State  Court,  henot  having  submitted  to  Ifae  juriadic 
bankrupt  Court,  the  latter  court  can  not  restrain  bim  from  proceeding 
Court     ffiirrfv.  ISmMd. 

It  is  too  late  to  file  the  pie*  of  banhruptq'  after  the  cause  baa  com 
Court  as  its  jurisdictioD  i«  simply  appellate,    lb. 

But  the  judgment  of  thie  Court  will  be  without  ptq'udice  to  the  banl 
he  may  have  a  remedy  in  the  bankrupt  court,  or  by  original  proceedings 
Court.    /*. 
Belugerent  RraHTB. 

Belligerent  rights  can  not  be  assumed  or  employed  at  the  will  of  the  prii 
or  the  civil  authorities  of  a  city,  and  neither  will  be  excuwd  upon  the  pl< 
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act  would  have  been  performed  by  the  xnilitaiy  aathorities :  Bnde^  y.  Mayor  amd  OUy 
ComcU<flf<akvaie. 

Chahcellob  DB  FACTOl 

The  decreee  of  a  Chanoellor  de/aeto  are  valid,  if  parties  elect  to  bring  their  caiues  to 
trial  before  him  without  interposing  the  plea  of  coram  nonjudioe;  Oold  t.  FUe, 

Chascert  Pleadiko. 

A  bill  filed  for  the  purpoee  of  having  judgments  obtained  upon  garnishment  en- 
joined, should  make  it  appear  afiirmativelj  that  there  was  no  judgment  and  execution 
upon  which  the  proceeding  in  garnishment  was  based.  Otherwise,  thej  will  be  pre- 
ramed  to  exist  in  favor  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrate :  Carroll  v.  Flarkes. 

Chamcebt  JUBISDICnON. 

One  Chancery  Court  has  the  power  to  enjoin  the  execution  based  upon  the  judgment 
of  another  Chancery  Court,  which  judgment  was  obtained  by  motion  without  notice : 
R,  B.  Douglaes  and  C.  E,  Bodditf  adm*r,  v.  W,  H,  Joiner  et  oL 

The  Chancery  Court  can,  at  the  instance  of  a  tax  payer,  enjoin  the  issuance  by  the 
Connty  Court,  of  bonds  as  subscription  to  stock  in  a  railroad  company,  when  the  elec- 
tion held  to  pass  nponihuch  subscription  was  not  in  accordance  with  law:  Winaton  tt 
d.  y.  TtToi,  A  Bwifie  E,  R  Co, 

The  Chancery  Court  can  incidentally  inquire  into  the  validity  of  an  election  which 
proposed  to  authorize  the  County  Judge  or  Court  to  issue  bonds  to  a  railroad,  where 
tax  payers  of  the  county  had  filed  a  bill  to  enjoin  the  issuance  of  such  bonds :  lb, 

CHA17CEBY  Sale. 

The  confirmation  of  a  sale  made  by  a  Clerk  and  Master  has  no  retrospective  efiect, 
and  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  possession  only  from  the  date  of  the  confirmation: 
Armstrong  v.  MeClure, 

COMKON  CabRIEB. 

The  proximate  and  not  the  remote  cause  of  the  loss  of  goods  is  the  one  by  which 
oomts  are  to  be  governed  in  determining  the  liability  of  common  carriers  for  injury 
to  or  loss  of  goods  being  transported  by  the  carrier :  Lamont  A  Co.  v.  The  N,  &  C, 
^  R,  Co,,  and  five  other  (xues. 

The  simple  detention,  unmixed  with  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  carrier, 
will  not  render  him  liable  for  the  low  of  goods  occasioned  by  the  act  of  Qod :    16. 

But  if  the  carrier  iailed  to  exercise  due  diligence  to  prevent  injury  to  the  goods  by 
act  of  Providence,  then  the  carrier  would  be  liable  for  their  loss:    lb, 

COHSIDEBATION. 

Where  suit  is  instituted  upon  a  note  given  for  depreciated  currency,  the  defense  of 
partial  failure  of  consideration  can  not  be  made.  It  is  simply  inadequacy  of  price. 
Partial  failure  of  consideration  applies  more  properly  to  a  case  where  there  are  two 
distinct  ocmaiderations  and  one  of  them  fails:      Griffin  A  Woodward  v.  Simmonda  et  tiL 

CoHBrrrunoN. 

The  constitution  of  1870  was  not  a  new  constitution,  but  in  all  its  main  features  was 
a  re^nactment  of  the  constitution  of  1834:     Gold  v.  Fiie, 

The  schedule  of  the  constitution  of  1870  vacated  all  offices,  which  were  to  be  filled 
hy  the  appointment  of  the  Judges  of  courts,  at  the  first  term  of  the  court  after  the 
election  in  August,  1870;  but  if,  on  account  of  any  irregularity,  such  term  of  the 
coort  were  not  held,  then  such  office  was  to  become  vacant  in  a  reasonable  time  there- 
A^r.  And  the  court  holds  that  August,  1871,  would  be  a  reasonable  time  by  which 
it  would  be  vacated  by  constitutional  limitation.    lb, 

VOL.  II — NO.  n — 14. 
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COmfTITUTiONAI.  DlffTABCB. 

In  conslruiiiK  conBtiCutional  distances  the  atraight  or  aii  line  rule  ir31  b 
and  observed  in  meaaiiring  diaMDM  between  two  points.  This  decisioD  is  1 
coDBtitulioDol  or  statutory  proTisionx,  snd  the  court  ezpressiy  refdae  to  intii 
rule  will  be  adopted  in  reference  to  distances  in  private  coulrBCta.  Jfown 
Cminftet  v,  TmatdaU  ComUi/. 

CONBTABL£. 

The  law  presumes  thai  an  executive  officer  perfMms  bis  duty,  and  execi 
turns  all  process  coming  (o  his  poseeesion,  and  there  must  be  positive  prod 
this  presumption:     Brien  &  Pa/Um  v,  Deunit  Cmnor. 
CoNHTRUcnoN  OP  Statcteb. 

In  construing  statutes  courts  will  look  to  legislative  intention,  and  not  to 
verbiage  of  the  statute.  The  Legislature  did  not  intend  by  the  first  sect! 
Act  of  Julj  5tb,  1870,  to  constnte  the  ninth  section  of  the  Act  of  December, 
that  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Jul;,  1S70,  should  be  an  independent  a 
Uve  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  State:    ATringbm,  TnMa,  v.  CeUon. 

Where  two  bills  are  before  the  L^slature  at  tbe  same  ti^,  and  pass  « 
and  final  reading,  within  two  days  of  each  other,  it  is  not  to  be  piesumet 
act  was  intended  to  repeal  the  other:     lb. 

That  sub-sec.  5  of  sec.  1166  of  the  Code  is  not  applicable  to  the  uovemi 
engine  in  the  yard  of  the  company  as  between  the  company  and  one  of  its  e 
So  held  at  Jackson,  in  case  of  M.  &  L.  B.  B.  v.  Boliiataa,  but  in  (bis  o 
not  appear  from  the  proof  whether  the  injury  was  sustained  by  an  employee 
occurred  in  the  yard  of  the  company:  L,  dt  H.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Omnor,  Adm'r, 
Contested  ELScnoN. 

To  contest  the  election  of  a  judidal  officer  doea  not  create  a  vacancy  in 
and  in  such  a  case  the  Governor  has  no  constitutional  warrant  to  appoint  s 
Gil  the  office  during  the  pendency  of  the  contest;     OM  v.  File. 

COHTBACTS. 

Where  the  vendor  takes  the  note  of  the  vendee,  payable  in  a  particular 
or  specific  articles,  tbe  vendor  can  not  abandon  the  contract  and  bring  si 
value  of  the  article  sold;     Wood/oU:  v.  Proa. 

This  would  be  to  permit  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  different  liabitil 
springing  ont  of  the  contract  of  the  parties:     lb. 


If  upon  tender  of  freight  and  demand  of  goods  the  railroad  company  re 
liver  them  unless  the  party  gives  a  clear  receiptfor  all  demands,  thecompai 
of  a  converaion;    K  <t  C.  B.  E.  Co.  v.  Whett. 
CoBAU  NoBie- 

That  complainant  might  have  had  his  remedy  by  writ  of  error  eorain 
not  deprive  him  of  his  remedy  by  injunction:     Daugiai  H  al.  v.  Joina-  d  nt 

The  mere  granting  of  a  fiat  for  the  issuance  of  a  writ  of  error  coram  nchi 
commencement  of  an  action;  the  petition  must  be  filed  and  the  bond  givei 
suit  is  GommeDced;  and  if  tbe  year  eipira  before  this  is  done,  tbe  actii 
barred:     lb. 

COBPOBATION. 

Under  the  attachment  laws  malice  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  acta  of  a  cor 
from  the  acts  of  a  natural  person:   Whekt*  v.  Seeond  SalioniU  Ami. 
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CoiTHTr  TBrSTER 

The  fint  section  of  the  Act  of  July  5th,  1870,  is  not  repealed  hj  the  Act  of  July 
7th,  1870,  and,  as  a  conaeqaenoe,  the  Ciounty  Trustee  is  the  officer  upon  whom  the  law 
imposes  the  duly  of  paying  the  claims  of  teachers  of  common  achoob:  Arrmgttm^ 
IVttsfee,  Y.  CotUm, 

CdUNTT  COMMiaBIONEBB  OF  TUBNPIKXS. 

The  Act  of  January  9th,  1865,  supersedes  the  power  of  the  Commiflsioners  under 
the  Tampike  Act  of  1835:  WkiU's  Creek  Turnpike  Go.  y.  MarahaU  et  al 

It  was  not  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Gommissioners  to  enforce  the  Act  of  January 
1865;  their  power  was  derived  solely  from  the  Act  of  1835:    /&-. 

If  the  CbmmiBRioners  insisted  upon  exercising  the  powers  granted  hy  the  Act  of 
1835,  Chancery  had  jurisdiction  to  grant  complainant  rehef  against  their  acts:  lb, 

COUPONB. 

In  order  to  recover  upon  a  coupon  which  has  been  severed  from  a  bond,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  demand  and  have  it  protested:  Mayors  dte.,  of  'NajBhvUU,  v.  Fvnt 
Kaiumal  Bcmk. 

And  such  coupon  will  bear  interest  from  maturity,  without  demand,  unless  it  be 
shown  that  funds  were  provided  for  its  payment:    lb. 

COYESXBTS. 

Where,  in  a  written  contract  for  rent,  the  landlord  binds  himself  to  make  certain 
repairs,  and  the  tenant  to  pay  part  of  the  crop,  etc.,  such  a  contract  does  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  covenants  in  which  the  performance  of  one  depends  upon  the  prior 
performance  of  the  other,  but  to  the  class  of  covenants  where  either  party  may  re- 
cover damages  from  the  other  for  breach  of  covenant:    Smith  v.  Wiley. 

Damages. 

In  estimating  the  damages  for  felling  and  removing  timber  from  land,  an  element 
that  may  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  jury  is  the  use  to  which  the  land  may 
have  been  appropriated  in  the  future,  as  if  it  were  intended  as  a  location  for  residen- 
ces, the  injury  for  divesting  such  a  place  of  its  grove  will  be  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  damages  sustained.  In  such  a  case  the  mere  value  of  the  wood  for  fuel  would 
not  compensate  the  owner  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained:    Enidy  et  ah.  v.  Mayors  Sx.^ 

The  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  wife  and  ehildren  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
father  by  the  wrongful  act  or  act  of  omission  of  the  defendant,  is  not  a  proper  element 
for  the  consideration  of  the  juxy  in  estimating  the  damages  resulting  to  the  plaintiff  by 
the  death  of  her  intestate:    N.&C.KKOo.  v.  Mary  Siephene,  AMz. 

The  statutes  make  the  bodily  pain  and  mental  anguish  of  the  person  in|ured  one  of 
the  elements  of  damages,  but  its  provisions  do  not  extend  to  the  mental  anguish  of 
the  next  of  kin:    16. 

The  jury,  in  assessing  damages  against  a  railroad  for  an  injury  tothe  person  of  an- 
other, may  take  into  consideration  the  negligence  or  imprudence  of  the  person  in- 
jured:   L.  Sclf.R.  B,  Oo.  V.  Cbiwiar,  AdmW. 

ELBcrnoK  fob  StTBacBipnoK  to  Baii«boad. 

That  the  County  Court  can  not  l^^ly  order  an  election  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  subscription  to  a  railroad,  unless  the  railroad  desiring  such  an  order  of  elec- 
tion has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  section  1145  of  the  Code:  WmsUmet 
^.v.ThtT.S:P.R.R.  Co.  ^ 

That  under  our  lawB  an  election  ordered  and  held  in  substantial  conformity  to  the 
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Mainte  ii  ^condition  preMilent,  and  ifnot  performed  the  Coont;  Court  hwni 

to  make  the  Babwription:     lb. 

Etisence. 

The  borden  of  proof  to  abow  that  writteD  notice  had  been  given  to  the  JD 
debtor  in  ponenion,  raataupon  the  plaintiff  in  tjeclment:    Denning  v.  SUpie 

The  burden  of  proof  in  upon  a  railroad  compan;  to  ihow  that  their  tow 
nachineij  were  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  an  accident:  Ij.AN.R.i 
Qmnor,  Adm'r. 

The  railroad  tniut  show  thit  all  precantioaa  were  obaerrcd,  othenriiie  thej 
]iable,althoagh  the  jnrj  might  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  aoddeni  woald  hi 
pened  if  the  precautionehad  beenobeo^ed:    lb. 

Where  it  ia  necenar;  in  a  suit  to  ^Te  the  hifilory  of  an  entire  tnuieaction  < 
ted  of  aevenil  ads,  ill  that  waa  «aid  or  done  bj  either  of  the  principali  eiji 
of  any  of  the  act*  is  admiseible  evidence,  if  not  an  a.  part  of  the  m  gala,  at  I 
part  of  the  hiatorj  of  the  tratisaction:     Third  National  Bank  v.  Robinaan  &  H< 

A  statement  of  a  party  made  RobAequent  to  the  performance  of  an  act  an 
planation  of  it,  ia  adminible  in  rebuttal  of  tcBtimony  introduced  by  the 
party  to  show  that  he  had  made  alatemenla  or  performed  acta  different  or  ir 
with  hia  testimony  in  Court  And  it  is  immaterial  whether  these  statementB 
troduced  before  or  after  the  testimony  that  ft  wa«  intended  to  rebut;    lb. 

Where  the  agent  of  a  mutual  insutMtce  company  prepares  an  applicatioi 
Kurance,  which  is  ai^ed  by  the  insured,  and  there  are  errora  in  the  atisweiB 
ted  by  such  agent,  parol  lestimoi^y  is  admiaaible  to'show  that  the  insured  m 
statements  t«  the  agent,  bat  by  miatakc  the  agent  inserted  an  erroneooi 
PUmier^  I"*-  0).T,  Sonde. 

Testimony  that  w>a  competent  at  the  trial  below,  can  not  Im  assigned  as 
error,  because  the  laws  of  evidence  have  been  changed  aince  the  trial :  1 
Bnmnigia  tt  ah. 

All  the  preiumptions  of  the  law  are  in  faror  of  the  acta  of  an  officer,  a 
■<}uire  a  party  denying  their  validity  to  prove  their  invalidity,  is  not  requiring 
10  prove  a  negative ;     Childras  v.  UaiTixm. 

A  wife  after  the  death  of  her  husband  will  not  be  permitted  to  tcatify  i 
ifaot  or  event  that  transpired  during  her  oovertnre  with  her  deceased  bustond 
mer  &  Brown,  Ei'n,,  v.  Maufin  and  tpift. 

EXECtrroRB  add    ADKINIBTKATOBg. 

Teetamenlary  repiesentativei  who  have  fall  power  under  the  will  of  the  ti 
dispoHe  of  teal  estate,  can  not  exercise  such  power  where  the  aeeeta,  real  and 
ai«  .not  snfflcient  to  satisfy  the  creditors  of  the  estate:  Morehtad,  • 
JMmertt  alt. 

It  is  the  duty  of  such  penonal  representative  to  Gle  an  insolvent  bill,  and 
.pro  roAi  dialriliDtion  of  theasseta  among Ihecredilors  of  the  estate:  lb. 

And  a  lale  of  auch  real  eetate  made  ia  parsnauce  of  a  power  in  a  will  is  t, 
unlen  tbe  proceeds  are  applied  ratably  to  all  the  creditors  in  this  State, 
there  is  not  a  pro  nifa  diniribution  of  such  ptooeed^  any  creditor  may  614 
and  have  such  sale  set  aside:  Jb. 

The  payment  of  a  debt  due  the  deceased  to  his  widow,  and  the  farther 
of  a  debt  due  from  the  deceased  on  which  his  creditor  was  aurety,  out  of  su 
due  the  deceaied,  are  acta  which  will  not  make  the  creditor  of  the  deceaaed, 
the  paymenlq,  an  eiecutor  dc.am  tort    Mcmnder  ».  KtUa, 
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The  penoiml  representative  of  an  infant  lias  a  right  of  action  against  a  railroad 
which  has  caused  the  inftnt's  death :    L,AN,  JR.  22.  Co,  v.  Connor. 

The  right  of  a  personal  representatiye  to  retain  his  daim  oat  of  the  estate  in  his 
hinds  will  be  lost,  unless  exercised  in  a  settlement  with  the  County  Court  within  two 
years:     Need  A  WMomv,  Wiadom, 

Section  2326  of  the  Code  does  not  afieet  the  lien  of  judgments  obtained  in  the  life- 
time  of  the  deceased. 

Because  of  the  condition  of  afiairs  during  the  late  war,  personal  lepresentatiTes 
who  did  not  strictly  comply  with  the  law,  will  be  ezoosed  for  such  non-compliance : 
Morris  v.  Morris. 

And  such  representatives  who  have  received  in  good  fidth,  Confederate 
money  in  discharge  of  debts,  due  the  estate  at  the  deceased  will  only  be  charged  for 
the  value  of  such  mon^  when  received^  and  then  only  when  he  ha«  appropriated  it 
to  his  own  use :  lb. 

In  the  case  of  Harrison  v.  Henderson  (manuscript  opinion),  it  is  held  that  the  statute 
of  limitation  is  imperative  as  to  the  time  allowed  administrators  for  final  settlement, 
from  the  time  Courts  were  closed  until  they  were  re-opened,  and  it  follows  that  ad- 
ministrators are  not  liable  for  interest  during  this  period :  Ih, 

In  case  of  contested  will  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executors  to  produce  the 
original  will  in  court  for  probate  in  solemn  form;  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  can 
not  move  to  dismiss  the  case,  because  the  will  is  not  produced,  and  thus  prevent  a 
trial  of  the  case  on  an  issue  of  daasUuU  vd  nmu  Wisener  ABrown^  E^rs^  v.  Mmxjpin 
and  wife. 

If  a  person  contracts  as  executor,  and  does  not  limit  his  liability  to  pay  out  of  the 
assets  of  the  ertate^  it  is  a  personal  obligation  without  limitation:  BaUeraon  v. 
Oraiff, 

Thai  die  personal  representative  only  has  the  right  of  action  against  the  person 
causing  the  death  of  the  deceased :    Bledsoe  ei  oh.  v.  Stokes  et  ais. 

The  Legislature  can  not  prohibit  a  person  from  disposing  of  his  property  at  will. 
It  follows  that  the  owners  of  property  exempt  from  execution  under  our  laws,  have 
the  absolute  power  of  disposition  over  the  property  so  exempted:  Cox  v. 
BaUentifhe, 

FSMS    CO¥BBT. 

To  omit  the  wands  "voluntarily  and  understandingly"  from  the  certificate  of  an 
officer  who  has  taken  the  privy  examination  of  a  feme  coserl  to  a  deed  renders  it  ab« 
solutely  void :     Wright  by  nexl  friend  v.  DufiM  el  als. 

A  feme  covert  can  pass  her  title  in  real  estate  only  by  joint  deed  with  her  husband, 
her  title  bond  is  worthless.  She  is  not  subject  to  a  decree  of  specific  performance:  lb. 

Where  a  feme  covert  seeks  the  rescission  of  a  sale  of  real  estate,  her  prayer  will  be 
granted,  on  condition  that  the  purchase  money  she  has  already  received  will  be  de- 
clared a  lien  on  the  property:  lb. 

GoVEBSOa'S  POWXB  TO  FILL  JUDICIAL  VaCAKCUS. 

So  much  of  seetion  315  of  the  Code  as  empowers  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  salt* 
able  person  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a  jadioial  office  until  a  successor  oould  be  elected,  had 
not  been  repealed  by  the  Legislatore  on  the  2dth  day  of  July,  1871,  nor  is  it  in  conflict 
with  section  6,  article  7  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
special  election  to  fill  judicial  vacancies :    Oold  v.  Fife. 
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If  there  a  k  ebtte  of  f>c(a  thtit  aathoriie  the  Qovernor  to  make  an  appoini 
BI1  a  vacanc;  in  a  Judicial  office,  and  he  make  the  appoiDtmeot  bat  toIb 
wrong  or  improper  groundi,  the  nppoiBtmeat  will,  neverthelea,  be  held  val 

Id  the  absence  of  controlling  aathorit)',  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  ded 
the  act  of  the  Govemor  made  io  pursuance  of  his  right  and  dutj,  merely  be 
predicated  kis  action  upon  the  wrong  stale  of  facts :    A. 
Government  de  Facto. 

The  Confederate  States  were  a  goreroment  (fe /iKio,  with  belligerent  rig 
the  power  Io  enforce  those  rights.  And  the  dtizens  of  Its  territory  owed  o 
to  its  aulhoritjr  in  dvil  and  legal   tnatUraaaa  dutj:    Btaik  ^  TeKoevet 

■  And  such  belligerent  rights  could  only  be  exercised  through  its  citizen^  i 
tracts  entered  into  between  them  for  war  supplies,  were  valid :  R. 
Homestead. 

The  homestead  provided  bj  law  for  the  heads  of  families,  is  not  liable  for  di 
tracted  since  the  27th  of  March,  1868.  And  since  the  passage  of  this  act 
band  has  not  had  the  power  to  make  a  conveyance  of  his  real  estate  so  as 
his  right  of  homestead,  unlen  the  wife  gives  her  consent  and  joins  in  1 
JfeHTlerfjr  v.  Sldccjr. 

iNSimANCE. 

To  avoid  a  policy  of  inanraace  by  change  of  ose  or  occupancy  of  the  prop 
insurer  must  show  that  such  change  increases  the  risk :    ^anlerx  In.  Co.  r.  So 

JUDOMEKIfl. 

Confederate  money  paid  lo  the  clerk  of  a  Court  to  be  applied  in  sadsfac 
judgement  in  such  Oourl,  and  invesied  in  Confederate  bonds  by  the  Clerk  u 
orders  of  Court,  is  a  good  payment,  though  the  execution  docket  bad  not  bi 
Bed:     iraiv.   TyUr. 

When  a  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  subject  matter  tf  the 
decree  can  not  be  attacked  collaterally  unless   void  on  its  face.      Under  sM 
of  the  Code,  a  purchase  made  by  witness  in  a  proceeding  by  which  the  salt 
dered,  is  void :    Sbxrkey  v.  Hammer. 
Judgment  Lien. 

An  appeal  does  not  release  the  Judgment  lien,  but  simply  suspends  it. 
the  issuance  of  execution  from  the  Supreme  Court  against  tbe  debtor,  and  hii 
in  the  appeal  bond,  which  was  not  levied  or  satisGed,  operate  as  a  releai 
judgment  lien:    Baugru  v.  Partet,  a  alt. 
IjAOEB  Beeb. 

Lager  beer  is  not  a  spiritona  or  vinous  liquor,  within  Ihe  meaning  o 
4861,  of  the  Code,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  spiritous  and  vinous  liquore 
Sunday.  And  it  follows  that  an  indictment  vUl  not  lie  for  the  sale  of  ( 
liquors  on  Sunday :    Hears  ^'^  '■  '^  State. 

LlXJULATCBE. 

The  Legislature  has  no  constitutional  power  lo  construe  a  statute.  An 
passed  far  tlus  purpose  is  alsolotely  nnll  and  void :    Arnngton,  IViuta,  v.  t 

The  L^islatnrs  can  not  delegate  lo  a  Trustee,  to  whom  a  hank  has  ma 
sigoment,  the  power  lofix  a  time  within  which  the  creditors  of  the  bank  aha 
their  dsims  for  payment,  or  forever  thereafter  be  barred :  P>gg  «  li*. 
Bank  aaia. 
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When  the  LeginUture  has  the  power  to  pass  an  act,  it  has  the  power  hj  a  suhiie- 
qoent  act  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  former  act:  White  Oreek 
T,  P.  Co.  ▼.  ManhaU  et  ah. 

Levy. 

The  levy  of  an  execution  on  sufficient  pensonal  property  to  satisfy  the  judgment  is 
an  inchoate  or  conditional  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  which  may  be  defeated  by  the 
action  of  the  law,  by  means  of  certiorari  and  supersedeas :    Fry  v.  Manlove, 

When  the  levy  is  annulled  by  the  action  of  the  law,  the  officer  ceases  to  be  liable 
for  the  debt,  and  it  again  becomes  the  debt  of  the  original  parties :  lb. 

The  act  of  December  12, 1866,  to  enable  banks  that  have  or  may  make  assign- 
ments to  make  distributions  among  creditors,  is  not  a  statute  of  limitations :  Fogg 
et  aU.  T.  Union  Bank  et  als, 

Lakdlord's  Lien. 

The  lien  of  the  landlord  upon  the  crop  raised  upon  his  land  is  inchoate,  and  may 
be  made  a  specific  lien  from  the  date  of  contract  of  rent,  by  attachment  and  judg- 
ment against  the  tenant,  though  the  crop  may  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  an 
innocent  purchaser:    PhiUips  v.  Maxwell, 

But  if  the  landlord  proceed  against  the  purchaser  for  the  value  of  the  property  in- 
stead of  the  property  itself,  he  can  not  recover  if  the  purchaser  had  no  notice  of  the 
lien:  lb. 

EqiTiTABLE  Maxims. 

Anderson  filed  a  bill  to  eiyoin  a  summary  judgment  obtained  against  him  by 
Binfurd,  which  judgment  is  decided  to  be  void.  But  it  transpires  during  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  cause,  that  Anderson  had  received  $2,000  to  be  applied  to  the  claim 
apon  which  the  summary  judgment  had  been  taken,  which  he  failed  to  apply.  The 
Court  decide  on  the  principle  that  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  that  Ander- 
son can  not  have  a  perpetual  injunction  against  said  summary  judgment  until  he 
has  accounted  to  Binford  for  the  $2,000  so  received :    Anderson  v.  Bis^ord. 

Miscegenation. 

Where  parties  are  permitted  to  enter  into  the  contract  of  marriage  by  the  laws  o 
our  State,  the  contract  will  be  r^;arded  as  valid,  although  solemnized  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  a  State  or  nation  whose  laws  difier  from  ours.  But  if  the  parties 
are  rendered  incapable  of  entering  into  such  a  contract  by  our  laws,  the  marriage 
wherever  solemnized,  will  be  held  void  by  our  Courts.  Otherwise  we  might  have  in 
our  midst  the  Mormon  with  his  numerous  wives,  or  the  Turk  with  his  harem,  or 
parties  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity,  living  together  as  man  and 
wife,  because  their  marriage  was  valid  where  solemnized :    SUtbt  v.  Bdl. 

New  Trial. 

That  two  of  the  jurors  that  rendered  the  verdict  in  the  cause  on  the  second  trial 
had  been  on  the  jury  that  rendered  a  verdict  on  the  first  trial  of  the  cause,  will  not 
anthorize  this  Court  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  the  cause.  As  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
party  complaining,  that  proper  objection  to  them  was  not  made  in  time,  or  a  good 
reason  for  not  doing  so  assigned :     Warren  et  ais.  v.  BlanUm. 

If  a  juror  give  to  the  jury  additional  evidence  after  they  have  retired,  this  will 
authorize  this  Court  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  the  cause.  And  the  affidavit  of  a  juror 
will  be  received  and  considered  to  show  that  such  evidence  was  given :  Wade  v. 
OrdMoy^etaU 

To  recall  the  jury  and  repeat  to  them  a  portion  of  the  charge;  the  jury  not  ask- 
ing it,  is  an  error  for  which  this  Court  will  grant  a  new  trial.    This  case  falls 
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.  Cotton:    I    Hu^ell,  202,    Gra 

Pdblig  Aoemtb. 

The  purchasing  agent  of  a  government,  known  to  be  such  bj  the  pen 
whom  he  dealu,  is  not  personally  liable  on  a,nj  of  the  contracts  he  mskea  for  i 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the   goTemment  in  hia  official  capacity.    Snadlm  v. 
A   Gordon. 
Partus. 

The  officer  who  has  in  bis  ponsemon  an  execution  to  enforce,  is  such  a  mati 
fenJant  as  to  give  the  Court  jurisdictiou  of  the  canse.  Dougbu  <£  Boddu,  A 
Joiner,  tl  aU. 


naliciously  ailing  <nit  an 

The  mere  oae  of  the  words  fraud  and  deceit  Br«  not  sufficient  allegatiooa  ii 
upon  which  to  Introduce  proof  of  fraud.  Borne  allc^tiona  of  fraudulent  ad 
he  made  in  the  bill.     Martin  r.  Buirouglu,  U  ai*. 

In  BOing  upon  coupons  it  is  not  neceAsary  to  make  profert  of  the  bonds  fraa 
they  are  cut.     ifoyor  See.,  <^  NadmUe,  el  ait.,  t.  Fblomae  In.  Co. 
Pbincipai.  and  Aobnt. 

A  public  agent  is  not  reaponaible  for  an  injury  caused  by  his  negligei 
principal  alone  being  reepoosible.  But  such  an  agent  is  responsible  for  an 
OMined  by  his  mufeasauce  :     Ervm  t.  DaeenporL 

If  the  agent  of  a  railroad  uses  the  instruments  placed  in  hia  hands  to  purpc 
jure  another  person,  tbe  company  will  be   teBponaible  for  such  wrongful  ad 
ageni,  to  the  estent  of  the  actual  damages  sustained,  but  not  for  exemplary  di 
StooM   V.  N.&C.B.  R.  Co. 
Bailroass, 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  employeea  of  a  railroad  by  section  1166  of  thi 
ia  paramount  to  the  duty  that  such  pereoos  owe  to  the  passengers  traveling 
trains  of  such  r^road:  L.  is  N.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Connor,  Adrn'r. 

That  twb.  tec.  5  of  section  1166  of  the  Code  is  not  applicable  to  the  mover 
an  engine  in  the  yard  of  a  company,  as  between  the  company  and  one  of 
ployees,  so  held  at  Jackson,  in  case  rA  M.  A  T,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Robraten',  but 
apply  to  this  case,  as  it  does  not  appear  from  the  facts  in  the  case  that  the  pen 
injured  in  the  yard  of  the  company,  or  that  he  was  an  employee  of  the  railroi 
&  N.  R.  R.  ».  Connor,  Adm'r. 
BBBUi/nHO  Tmswr. 

If  a  person  without  fraud  is  induced  to  part  with  his  property  at  a  nomine 
by  the  promioe  of  the  purchaser  that  he  would  convey  it  to  a  sister  of  the ' 
who  was  the  wife  of  the  vendee,  the  &ilnre  of  vendee  without  fraud,  to  exec 
conveyance  in  pursuanoe  of  his  parol  promise  will  not  satablish  a  resulting  b 
bvor  of  the  woman.  And  the  parol  promiae  being  obnoxious  to  Ae  iti 
frauds,  the  heirs  of  tbe  vendee  will  lake  the  property :  ArHns  v.  Chairt, 
In  order  to  create  a  refilling  trust,  the  money  must  be  advaneed  by  the  ca 
tnut  .for  the  whole  or  a  definite  amount  of  the  property,  m  a  third  or  a  half : 
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SuMMABT  Judgment. 

Salveection  2  of  Sec  3589  of  the  Code  limits  the  juriBdietion  of  Gonrts  of  record 
OQ  motions  Id  favor  of  sureties  to  the  Court  of  the  County  where  judgment  was 
rendered  or  the  county  where  one  of  the  defendants  reside.  Section  3632  of  the 
C  de  applies  solely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  doe6  not  enlarge 
the  jorisdiction  of  Courts  of  Becord :    Andemm  v.  Binford, 

This  summary  remedy  being  in  contravention  of  the  common  law,  judgments  so 
taken  must  show  on  their  face  that  courts  rendering  them  have  jurisdiction,  other- 
wiae  they  will  be  void :    Ih. 

Sheriff's  Deed. 

1.  A  deed  executed  by  a  sheriff  in  pursuance  of  a  sale  made  by  his  predecessor  in 
office,  of  land  in  which  the  execution  debtor  was  in  possession  at  the  time  of  levy  and 
sale,  and  which  deed  recites  that  due  notice  by  written  advertisement  was  given  of 
the  day  of  sale,  does  not  raise  the  prima  facie  presumption  that  the  written  notice  re- 
quired by  Sec.  3042  of  the  Code  had  been  given:  Dunning  v.  Stephens, 

2.  A  deed  wliich  does  not  show  on  its  face  that  such  personal  notice  was  given  to 
the  judgment  debtor  in  possession  is  void  upon  its  face:  lb. 

Taxes. 

The  purchaser  of  real  estate  at  a  judicial  sale  is  entitled  to  have  the  taxes  already 
SMessed  upon  such  property  paid  out  of  the  purchase  money.  And  this  even  after 
the  confirmation  of  the  sale:  ChUdresg  v.  Vanee: 

Torts. 

A  corporation  is  liable  for  the  tortious  acts  of  its  agents  when  it  has  received  the 
benefit  of  such  acts:  EngHy  v.  Mayor  and  Oiiy  OovneU  of  NashvUle. 

TuRSPTKEg, 

Tompike  companies  are  liable  to  indictment  if  they  fail  to  keep  their  roads  in  the 
condition  required  by  their  charters ;  but  they  may  defeat  the  indictment  by  showing 
that  they  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Jan.  9, 18G5:  WhiUsB  Greek 
Turnpike  Co,  v.  Marshall,  et  aU, 

USUBY. 

The  general  usury  laws  common  or  applicable  to  natural  penons  are  applicable  to 
Banks,  unless  their  charters  attach  other  penalties:  Perkins  v.  Watson^  TrusUe, 

WiLIA 

The  Circuit  Court  may  trj  an  issue  of  demsavU  vet  non  on  a  copy  of  the  original 
will,  the  correctness  of  the  copy  not  being  in  dispute:  Wiener  &  Brown,  exeeiUors,  v. 
ifottpta  and  vi/e. 

WlTNEBSEB. 

It  is  not  error  in  the  judge  to  place  under  the  rule  the  parties  to  a  suit  when  they 
are  to  be  vritnesses  in  the  cause:  lb. 
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[An  Act  to  BatabUib  a  VDlform  Sjrstem  of  Buikrnptcr,  ate.,  pweed  March  %  W 

Attoemev. 

AtlomeyB  of  Bankropt,  as  far  aa  aervices  rendered  prior  to  a^jndicatic 
cemed,  are  general  creditore  of  (he  Bankrapt,  tuid  muat  prove  their  del 
form.  To  permit  the  assignee  to  pay  fur  aerricee  rendered  afler  adjudi 
prior  to  his  election,  it  mnst  be  aalisfectorilj  proven  that  Ihey  were  pre 
necessarily  rendered  for  the  purpose  of  benefitting  or  |i:eserving  the  exi 
bankrupt  in  the  interest  of  the  general  creditors:  Jayeox  v.  Green,  7  B.  B 
Attachuent  for  Comtempt. 

An  attachment  for  contempt  in  violating  iijunction  will  lie,  where  jadg 
itor  issued  execution  before  his  debtor  was  adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  bat  wai 
from  selling  the  property,  after  actjudicatioti,  by  «n  iiuunction  of  the  tJ.  S. 
ting  in  Bankruptcy:  In  re  Alkmm,  7  B.  E,,  173. 
Assignee. 

1.  A  petition  for  the  removal  of  an  assignee  alleged,  among  other  thin( 
bad  Delected  to  take  proper  measures  to  secure  the  bankrupt's  property; 
the  advice  of  bix  counsel,  refused  to  pay  taxes  on  the  bankrupt's  real  est 
lowed  it  lo  be  sold  to  pay  the  same. 

Hdd,  that  the  allegations  of  the  petiiion  were  duty  proven,  and  groa 
duty  on  ihepart  of  theassigneeshown:  In  relHorte,  7  B.  K.,  56. 

2.  Order  entered  removing  the  assignee  and  directing  him  lo  pay  out 
funds  within  twenty  days  the  cost  of  presenting  and  prosecuting  the  peti 
removal:  lb. 

3.  It  is  well  settled  that  nntil  an  assignee  in  bankruptey  elects  to  aocep 
assignee^  he  does  not  become  liable  for  rent  accruing  after  the  a^judicstioi 
when  an  assignee  occupies  the  leased  premises  independently  of  the  less 
for  such  occupation,  this  occupation  is  not  evidence  of  such  an  election:  3 
CSooie,  7  B.  R.,  26. 

Act  op  Bankkdptct. 

A  penon  can  not  commit  an  act  of  Bankruptcy  while  innane ;  but  if,  w! 
has  committed  such  an  act,  he  may  be  made  bankrupt  npon  a  petition 
after  he  has  become  insane.     Whether  he  can  obtain  a  discharge,  ^turre. 
6B.R.,276. 
Bank. 

A  bank  has  the  right,  ander  the  bankrupt  lawn,  to  set-off  the  amount  of 
draft  against  the  deposit  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  hence,  when  the  amoo 
draft  ezcerdt  the  amount  cf  the  deposit,  the  assignee  in  bsnkruptcy  ia  no 
the  deposit :  in  re  PUrie,  7  B.  B.,  332. 

CoNFESeiOK  0¥  JUDOMENT. 

1.  The  prefbrence  npon  a  judgment  note  is  not  obtained  when  the  warn 
ney  is  given,  bnt  when  the  judgment  npon  it  ia  entered :  Oodton  v.  Xeikoff 
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2.  A  oonfession  of  judgment,  if  otherwise  invalid  under  the  35tk  section  of  the 
BuikrDpt  Act,  can  not  he  valid  for  any  such  reason  as  that  the  power  of  attorney  bore 
dale  more  than  four  or  ux  months  before  any  actual  transfer:  Hood  v.  Harper,  5  B. 
K.,  58. 

9.  Where  an  execution  must  necessarily  stop  the  debtor's  busineas,  the  execution 
creditor,  as  a  rule,  has  reason  to  believe  the  debtor  insolvent,  and  in  general  intends 
what,  if  not  prevented,  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt  Act.  lb. 

4  Where  creditor  executes  the  dominant  power  (vested  in  him  by  virtue  of  a  judg- 
ment note,)  at  a  time  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  debtor  insolvent,  such  enter- 
ing of  judgment  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy  participated  in  by  the  creditor,  and  all 
adTantages  obtained  under  it  are  in  violation  of  the  law:  Godaon  v.  Neihcff,  5  B.  B.,  66. 

DlSCHABGE. 

1.  The  provision  of  the  2l8t  section  t>f  the  Bankrupt  Act,  for  staying  any  suit  or 
proceeding  to  await  the  determination  of  the  Oourt  in  Bankniptcy,on  the  question  of 
discharge,  does  not  apply  to  a  corporation  which  can  never  receive  such  discharge 
by  tne  terms  of  said  act:  (See  37.)  Meyer  v.  Aurora  Ins,  Cb.,  7  R  R.,  191;  Allen  v. 
Sddier^  Digpateh  Cb.,  7  B.  R.,  176. 

2.  Where  the  proceeds  of  a  bankrupt's  assets  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  claims 
proved  against  the  estate,  but  after  the  payment  therefrom  of  costs  and  expenses,  the 
amount  remaining  may  not  equal  fifty  per  centum  of  said  claims; 

Rddy  that  the  bankrupt  was  not  entitled  to  a  discharge  under  the  amendatory  Act 
of  Jnly  27, 1869,  tinless  the  assent  of  a  n^^ority  of  his  creditors,  in  number  and  value, 
were  shown :  In  re  VtnJUm,  7  B.  R.,  138;  In  re  Frederick,  3  B.  R.,  117;  Judge  Blatch- 
ford  in  3  B.  R.,  177.    Per  contra:  fn  re  Kahly,  6  B.  R.,  189. 

3.  A  bankrupt  who  has  otherwise  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Bankrupt 
Law,  is  entitled  to  a  discharge,  if,  at  the  time  he  filed  his  petition  in  bankruptcy,  he 
WHS  possessed  of  property  fairly  worth  fifty  per  cent  of  the  debts  proved  against  his 
estate,  upon  which  he  was  liable  as  principal  debtor.  The  fact  that  the  property  was 
sold  below  what  it  was  actually  worth,  should  not  prejudice  his  right  to  a  discharge, 
for  the  reason  that,  after  the  appointment  of  an  assignee,  the  bankrupt  had  no  further 
control  over  the  property  or  its  disposal,  all  of  which  was  left  to  the  skill  and  discre- 
tion of  the  assignee :  Lineoln  v.  Cherry,  7  B.  R.,  335. 

4.  A  bankrupt  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  property  when  he  seeks  a  dis- 
charge, and  ought  not  to  be  made  the  creature  of  circumstances  over  which  he  has 
had  no  control :  Ih, 

5.  Where  a  certificate  of  discharge  was  duly  granted  to  a  bankrupt,  and  within  the 
limited  term  of  two  years  two  creditors,  whose  debts  were  provable  against  the  said  bank- 
rapt's  estate,  applied  to  have  his  discharge  annulled  and  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  willfully  sworn  falsely  in  his  affidavit  annexed  to  his  schedule  of  creditors  and 
liabilities,  in  that,  having  knowledge  of  the  residence  of  said  creditors  and  his  liabil- 
ity to  them,  he  did  not  include  in  his  schedules  the  names  of  said  creditors  or  said 
claim; 

Edd,  that  the  creditors  finding  the  act  as  charged  proven,  and  that  the  same*was  a 
paiticalar  fact  concerning  their  debts,  and  that  the  creditors  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
commisrion  of  said  act  until  after  the  granting  of  the  discharge,  judgment  must  be 
given  in  favor  of  the  creditors,  and  the  discharge  is  therefore  set  aside  and  annulled : 
In  re  Herriek,  7  B.  R,  341. 

6.  Persons  who  buy  on  credit  and  sell  again,  in  such  wise  as  to  be  merchants  or 
traders,  must  keep  such  books  in  relation  to  their  business  as  will  furnish  an  intel- 
ligible account  to  their  creditors  of  the  state  and  course  of  their  business  transactions. 
If  they  neglect  to  do  this,  a  discharge  must  be  refused :  In  re  Oarrimm,  7  B.  R,  287. 
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Deed  of  Tavat. 

After  the  commeneement  of  proceedings  in  bknkraptcy,  b  creditor  aecan 
of  truBt  can  not  enforce  bis  aecuritj  bj  sale,  wilhout  the  permixaioD  of  the 
Court;  and  any  sale  so  made  irill,  upon  proper  application,  be  wt  laide: 
jrrfr,7B.K.,97. 
Dower. 

1.  As  against  the  usignee  in  btuikroptc;,  the  wife  ia  not  barred  or  « 
claim  dower,  by  reason  of  her  having  joined  her  husband  in  a  deed  which 
lent  as  to  creditors,  and  which  for  this  reason  has  been  set  Mide  M  the 
the  anignee :  Cox  v.  WUdar,  7  B.  B.,  341. 

2.  A  similar  principle  was  applied  to  the  homeatead  exemption  right 
•tatnte  of  Missouri,  which,  as  ngainst  the  assignee  in  bnnkniptcy,  was  hel 
forfeited  b;  the  making  of  a  fraodulent  conveyance,  set  aside  at  the  iusta 
assignee:  lb. 

3.  As  against  the  assignee,  tlie  property  is  still  the  bankrupt's :  lb. 
£xEHPnoN. 

The  assignee  in  bankruptcy  may  designate  a  aom  of  money  as  neeea« 
Section  IT  of  the  Banknipt  Ad:  In  re  Bay,  7  B.  R.,  344-10. 
Fkauddlemt  Dkkii. 

1.  When  a  deed,  fraudulent  aa  to  prior  creditors  of  the  grantor,  is  eel 
creditors  prior  and  subsequent  share  in  the  fund  pro  mta;    Sm^  T.  £eAr,  7 

2.  Wlien  a  deed  is  set  aside  as  made  in  fraud  of  creditors  of  the  bani 
bankrupt  retains  bis  honiestead  right,  which  passes  to  his  granlee:  Smi 
a.,  reversing  Cox  v.  W^der,  S  B.  B ,  443. 

3.  The  well  settled  doctrine  under  the  statute  of  fraudulent  oonveyaitcei 
voluntary  deed  is  not  freadulent  merely  because  there  is  some  inddAednet 
but  that  it  is  void  as  to  existing  crediton  only,  when  made  by  a  person  in  sr 
rassed  circumstancee  as  not  to  leave  ample  mai^n  in  favor  of  existing  czei 
citing  Woodton  v.  TooU,  19  Mo.,  340;  Poller  v.  MeDowdl,  31  Mo^  63;  PraU 
6  B.  B.,  139;  Solomon  v.  Bamea,  1  Conn.,  52^  i>iiWr  <ft  O).  v.  YoyKg,  3  : 
SaUm  V.  Whtalon,  8  Wheat.,  250;  Hinde'i  learn  t.  L/rngtmrtii,  11  WheM., 
Equity,  365  a  aeq.;  13  How:,  82.  See,  also,  autboritiee  cited  as  to  voluntu 
ance  void  against  subsequent  creditors. 

FttATTB  IS  pRocDRfHG  Goods. 

A.  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  fraud  in  proctiring  goods  in  violation  of 
of  the  bankrupt  law.  On  a  hearing  before  a  United  States  Commiseioii 
Aown  that  the  accused  was  a  keeper  of  a  smalt  store,  without  means  or  rei 
'  a  merchant,  who  had  sucoeded  by  skillful  lepreeentationa  in  bnyinga large 
good'4,  most  of  which  were  dispoeed  of  in  le«s  than  a  month's  lime,  so  that 
United  States  Manbal  took  poeeeesion  of  the  store  but  a  small  portion  of 
could  be  found.  No  books  of  account  or  other  evidence  showing  to  whom  I 
Were  sold,  or  in  whose  hands  pieced,  were  found.  The  accused  remained 
^plained  nothing. 

Held,  tliat  probable  caiue  was  shown,  and  the  accused  was  held  for  appe 
fore  the  court:    F/.  £  v.  T^Wuu,  7  B.B.,  183. 

f^rOULKNT   PaEfEREHCB. 

1.  A  creditorwhoTCcdTeemoneyand  merchandise  from  his  debtor,  know; 
be  ineolvmt,  ia  guilty  of  obtaining  a  fraudalent  pref»«nce;  heoce,  if  tw 
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Hurrender  to  the  aasignee  the  property  and  money  so  received,  he  can  not  proTe  his 
claim,  and  mast  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  by  the  assignee,  to  .compel  him  to  re- 
linquish his  preference:    Fomyth  v.  Miuihay  7  B.  R.,  174. 

2.  When  the  execution  creditor  knew  that  his  debtor  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts 
at  maturity,  he  was  put  upon  inquiry  at  once,  and  must  be  adjudged  chargeable  with 
the  knowledge  he  would  have  thus  obtained,  and  guilty  of  receiving  a  preference  with 
resfionable  cause  to  believe  his  debtor  insolvent.  The  claim  can  not  be  proved  until 
the  creditor  has  surrendered  to  the  assignee  the  advantage  obtained  by  his  judgment: 
Jh^  174. 

HUBBAHD  AND  WiVB. 

Where,  upon  an  agreement  for  a  separation  between  hudband  and  wife,  the  husband 
makes  a  settlement  upon  the  wife,  and  she,  through  a  trustee,  consents  to  relinquish  her 
dower,  and  to  indemnify  the  husband  against  her  debts,  the  deed  is  for  a  consideration 
valuable  in  law,  and  will  be  good  as  against  creditors;  but  if  the  parties  come  together 
and  set  aside  the  articles  of  separation,  although  stipulating  that  the  settlement  shall 
fltasd,  the  consideration  of  the  deed  ceases  to  be  valuable  and  becomes  voluntary,  and 
as  against  creditors  will  be  void:    SmUh  v.  Kehr^  7  B.  B.,  97. 

IK80LVENCT. 

Bj  insolvency,  as  used  in  the  Bankrupt  Act,  when  applied  to  traders  and  mer- 
chants, is  meant  inability  of  a  party  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  become  due  in  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  business:     Toof  v.  Martin,  6  B.  B.,  49.    (See  BecLBmahle  Oauae,  2.) 

JUDGMEin'. 

1.  The  procuring  or  suffering  a  judgment  to  be  obtained  against  him  by  a  debtor, 
withoat  giving  any  warrant  of  attorney,  is  not  in  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy;  yet,  if 
he  directly  or  indirectly  a.ssist  or  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  judgment  on  which  an  ex- 
ecution has  followed,  this  may  be  evidence  in  support  of  an  allegation  that  he  has 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  by  procuring  or  suffering  his  property  to  be  taken  in 
execution:  In  re  T.  Woods,  7  B.  R.,  126. 

2.  The  United  States  District  Court  sitting  in  Bankruptcy  has  power  to  enjoin  the 
aheriff  of  a  State  Court,  or  parties  litigant  therein,  from  proceeding  to  sell  property 
levied  upon  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  execution  issued  out  of  such  Court  upon  a  judg- 
ment obtained  therein  before  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  were  commenced:  In  re 
MaUory,  6  B.  R ,  22. 

JrDGlCENT  CBEDntlB. 

If  a  debtor  was  insolvent,  or  contemplated  insolvency,  at  the  time  of  a  levy  by  an 
execution  creditor,  and  refrained  from  going  into  voluntaiy  bankruptcy,  it  was  suf- 
fering property  to  be  taken  on  legal  process ;  and  if  he  knew  that  he  was  insolvent, 
or  contemplated  insolvency,  when  so  suffering  property  to  be  taken  in  execution  in  a 
manner  that  necessarily  resulted  in  giving  a  preference  to  the  execution  creditor,  then 
he  intended  such  preference  in  judgment  of  law,  and  committed  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy:   In  re  DihUe,  2  B.  R.,  185. 

Lien. 

Where  an  assignee  in  bankruptcy  applied  to  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  leave  to 
sell  the  bankrupt's  real  property,  subject  to  certain  specified  liens,  and  an  oirder  was 
madeaecordlngly,  and  after  the  sale  the  assignee  reported  to  the  court  that  he  had  sold 
the  property  free  from  all  other  liens  except  those  named ; 

Hdd,  that  a  lien  of  a  6<ma  )i(20  judgment  creditor  who  was  not  named  in  any  of 
the  proceedings,  was  not  destroyed,  for  the  reason  that  the  said  court  did  not  ratify 
such  sale  as  **  free  from  all  liens,  except  those  mentioned,"  although  confirming  the 
report  of  the  assignee:    In  re  MeGilUm  ei  al,,  7  B.  R,  294 
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HORTQAQK. 

1.  Mortgagesaud  billHof  aale  of  penonal  property  which  are  ftiidas  to  credi 
the  atadite  of  frauds  of  the  State  Where  the  tranBactions  occur,  are  void  and 
title  as  againat  the  amgnee  in  bankruptcy:     Ediaoitdwn  v.  Byde,  7  B.  R.,  [ 

2.  ir  a  bankraptdoes  not  desire  to  assert  any  claim  toproperly  that  is  eien 
execution  under  the  law  of  the  Stale  where  he  r«»iite9,  a  mortgagee  of  that 
can  not  claim  it  as  axaintt  the  asignee  in  bankraptc; ;    Jb. 
pBOMiasotiT  Note. 

1.  Any  crediCormay  have  his  debtor  adjudged  abankrupt,  although  the  i 
had  remained  unpaid  for  a  period  of  fourteen  dayn  and  which  coiulitulce 
bankruj^y,  was  paid  before  the  filing  of  the  petition,  if  the  debtor'*  whole 
were  not  paid  at  the  commencement  of  bankruptcy  proceedings :  Eu  v.  C 
B.  R^  183. 

2.  A  secret  partner,  under  these  circumstances,  raoVQB.  EKTiacLT  SM. 
baring  committed  no  other  act  of  bankruptcy,  may  be  adjudged  a  bankru 
petition  filed  against  the  twopartnenc    lb. 


1.  Notes  drawn  by  one  partner  in  the  firm  name,  apparently  in  the  coui 
neisbip  business,  withont  maia  fida  or  actual  knowledge  by  the  holder  < 
authority  or  intended  misapplication,  entitle  the  holder  to  their  allowai 
the  estate  of  the  firm :     Brnh  v.  Cmvfanl.  7  B.  K.,  2K. 

%  A  member  of  a  partnership  ofiered  B.  for  indorsement  bis  iadividusl 
reeenting,  however,  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  purpoaea  of  the  firm.  6. 
indorse  the  same,  A.  at  B.'s  suggestion,  substitated  the  firm  ttotes,  which  £ 
and  subsequently  paid  and  became  their  holder. 

Hdd,  that  although  it  appeared  that  the  notes,  after  said  indorsement,  wi 
A.  to  pay  bis  separate  indebtedness,  and  in  fraud  of  hia  co~pBrtaer,  B.  mig 
against  the  firm,  there  being  no  evidence  of  had  faith  or  actual  knowledge 
the  intended  fraud  :   R. 

3.  An  insolvent  firm  made  a  transfer  to  a  creditor  in  fraud  of  the  provia 
Bankrupt  AcL  One  of  the  partners  died,  and  within  fwir  months  of  the  c 
transfer,  the  surviving  partners,  but  not  the  firm,  were  a(|judged  bankrupt) 

Hdd,  that  the  assignee  could  not  recover  the  property  transferred  by  the  f 
to  a  partnership  creditor,  by  way  of  a  preference^  or  otherwise :  WilinM  v.  J 
R.,  339. 

4.  A  petition  was  filed  by  the  aaaignee  of  a  bankrupt  firm  showing  tha 
creditor,  who  held  notes  signed  by  the  firm  and  by  an  individual  member  t! 
proved  his  claim  agaiost  the  firm  estate  and  also  against  that  of  the  Individ 
the  petitioner  praying  that  such  creditor  might  be  compelled  to  elect  the  < 
which  he  will  receive  his  dividend. 

Held,  that  the  creditor  i^as  entitled  to  the  advaotage  gained  by  his  e 
diligence,  and  could  receive  dividends  from  both  eslalee :  Emery  v.  Omal 
R.,  217. 

5.  A  note  given  in  an  individual  transactioo  of  one  of  the  bankrupts 
manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  firm,  though  Kigned  in  the  firm  name,  ia  uq 
in  bankruptcy  against  the  joint  estate ;     Fom/th  v.  jfurf^,  7  B.  R.,  175. 

6.  A  joint  individnal  bond  of  all  the  partnera  is  not  a  claim  against  tl 
shipeslale:     Inrt  WdbiOa., 2  B.R.,IS3. 

7.  A  debt  incurred  by  the  membenof  afinnaa  iDdiTidaaU,eveaina  tat 
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the  firm  Lb  to  profit,  will  not,  in  case  of  bankruptcy  of  the  firm  let  the  percMxn  to  whom 
the  debt  was  incurred  come  in  for  a  dividend  upon  the  anets  of  a  firm:  Fantfih  y* 
Woodi,  11  WaUaoe,  484 

8.  A  joint  request  made  bj  all  the  individual  membere  of  a  firm  soliciting  B.  to 
become  a  surety  of  one  of  them  on  an  administration  bond  does  not  create  a  liability 
of  the  firm,  even  though  a  joint  representation  was  made  to  him  that  they  intended 
to  make  the  administration  a  matter  of  partnership  business  and  profits^  HencCy  upon 
the  firm  being  subsequently  declared  bankrupt,  B.  has  no  debt  provable  against  their 
firm  estate:    Fanyih  v.  WoocU,  5  B.  B.,  79. 

9.  Where  the  original  consideration  of  a  claim  passed  to  a  partnership,  but  the  obli- 
gations given  for  the  same  were  executed  by  all  the  individual  members  of  the  firm  as 
8uch; 

Heldy  that  the  creditor  holding  such  obligations  are  the  creditors  of  the  individual 
members  and  are  entitled  to  a  credit  out  of  the  individual  estates.  The  bankrupts 
elected  in  executing  the  obligations  to  bind  their  separate  estates,  and  it  can  not  now 
be  ioidsted  that  the  origiual  consideration  shall  be  inquired  into:    lb. 

Preference: 

Preference  in  a  bankrupt  court  must  either  rest  on  a  lawfully  acquired  lien,  created 
before  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  or  against  the  bankrupt,  or  else  the  consideration 
therefor  must  have  been  unequivocally  in  aid  of  the  assignee  after  acyudication,  or 
in  aid  of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy:        In   re   Newman  &  Co.,  7  B.  B.,  15  ; 

See  6  B.  R.,  579. 

Publication. 

Where  a  statute  requires  a  notice  to  be  published  once  a  week  for  four  weeks,  in 
order  to  a  strict  compliance  therewith,  an  interval  of  seven  days  must  intervene 
between  each  publication.  Hence,  a  notice  published  on  the  Jlth,  21st  and  27th  of 
January,  and  on  the  Ist  and  10th  of  February,  does  not  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  statute,  and  any  proceedings  based  on  such  publication,  must  fail  on  account 
of  this  irregularity:    King  v.  Kingy  7  B.  R.,  279. 

Power  op  United  States  District  Court. 

The  United  States  District  Court  has  no  power  to  make  general  rules  in  bank- 
niptcy,  such  power  being  vested  elsewhere;  that  is  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  section  10  of  the  Bankrupt  Act :  [See  Rule  32.]  Kennedy  v. 
Maeinloghj  7  B.  R.,  337. 

RULROADS. 

1.  A  petition  was  filed  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Alabama,  praying  that  a  receiver  might  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  Railroad  Company.  Held,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  and  the  Chancery  Courts  of 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  had  acquired  jurisdiction,  and  as  their  powers 
were  just  as  large,  and  they  were  just  as  competent  to  administer  full  relief,  this 
Court  will  not  interfere :    A,  <&  C,  K  R  Co.  v.  Jones,  7  B.  R.,  145. 

2.  Railways  fiedl  within  the  designation  of  business  or  commercial  corporations 
and  are  clearly  within  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bankrupt  Act  of  March 
2,  1867:    Winter  v.  J.  M.  &  N,  C,  JR.  C,  7  B.  R.,  289. 

3.  A  railroad  company  is  neither  a  banker,  broker,  merchant,  trader  or  manufac- 
turer, or  miner,  within  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  used  in  the  Bankrupt 
liaw,and  can  not  be  proceeded  against  in  Bankruptcy  for  the  mere  suspension  or 
Don-payment,  however  long  continued,  of  its  commercial  paper :  16. 
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An  nnezecQted  agreement  bj  a  compan;  to  transTer  ita  ttoA  can  not  be 
into  an  act  of  Bankroptcv:  lb, 

4.  The  iasDe  at  par,  of  the  Rtock  of  a  compnnj,  not  heretofore  usued  ii 
of  a  bona  fide  debt,  would  not  be  a  fraod  on  the  creditore.  If,  bowevcr,  il ' 
hj  the  companj  as  paid  up  itock,  lawfully  acquired,  the  tranafer  thereof 
ora,  under  aacb  circumstancra  aa  wonld  ^ve  them  an  illegal  preference,  wc 
act  for  which  the  company  could  be  proceeded  againat,  nnder  the 
Law:  lb. 
Reasonable  Cause. 

1.  A  debtor  ia  held  to  be  insolvent  when  he  is  anable  to  discbarge  hia  di 
usual  couree  of  businen ;  hence,  when  creditorn  have  aocounts  overdue  scvt 
months,  and  finally  have  to  resort  to  legal  measuree  for  thecollecUon  of  I 
must  be  considered  as  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  tb^r  debtor  insol 
money  collected  under  these  circumstauces,  must  be  paid  to  the  debtor's  i 
Bankruptcy,  together  with  interest  and  costs  of  proceedings  instituted  by  tt 
for  the  recovery;    StranaJiaH  v   Qrtgoiy,  4  B.  R.,  142. 

3.  The  word  insolvency  as  used  in  the  United  Stales  Bankrupt' Act,  mu 
atrued  to  mean  nof  tin  absolute  inability  to  pay  debts  at  some  future  time,  upc 
and  winding  up  of  the  party's  aKire  ;  but  a  present  inability  to  pay  del 
in  the  ordinary  courae  of  business ;  although  this  inability  to  pay  be  not  e 
to  compel  an  absolote  suspension :     Jn  re  iZtsca,  4  B.  R.,  114. 

3.  A  creditor  has  reasonable  csuae  to  believe  a  debtor,  who  is  a  trader,  t 
vent,  when  such  a  state  of  facts  is  brought  to  the  creditor's  notice  respecting 
of  the  debtor  as  would  lead  a  prudent  business  man  to  the  concluuon  Ihst 
able  to  meet  his  obligatiouB  as  they  mature  in  the  ordinary  course  of  buaii 
aaU.v  Martin,  6  B.  R.,  49. 


1.  A  Begiater  holding  provisionally  a  Court  of  Bsnkmplcy  should  d 
opinion  npon  questions  which  may  arise  during  Ihecouise  of  the  proceedin 
ceplions  be  taken  to  his  provisional  decision,  he  should  certify  thequesli 
court  lit  Tt  Retkirt,  7  B.  R.,  729. 

2.  Where  an  examination  of  a  witness  is  ordered  before  attegister  and  tl 
refuses  to  answer  a  question  propounded  to  him.  the  Register  should  order  t 
to  answer.  If  the  wilneas  still  refuses,  the  Regirter  should  report  his  com 
the  court:  lb. 

3.  The  Register  has  power  to  make  the  order  under  Sec.  !G  of  the  ban) 
It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  to  the  court  for  such  order:  la  re  Pioneer  Co.,  7 

4.  Ah  to  the  scope  of  an  examination  before  a  Kegisler  under  Sec  28:  Ih 

5.  The  Register  in  charge  has  power  to  order  the  assignee  to  fumisb  hii 
necessary  iDforinMion  as  to  funds  in  his  hands:  Clark  v.  Bimnger,  6  B.  R.,  1 
SECtJRBD  CBEDrroR. 

Where  BCreditorwhohassecurity  upon  the bankrupt'spropertj,  has  madt 
of  his  debt,  and  his  proof  of  claim  is  contested,  the  better,  if  not  the  only  pr 
of  submitting  the  question  in  controversy,  is  to  move  the  Court  to  expunge 
made  by  the  secured  creditor,  or  to  apply  for  a  re-examinaiiou  of  the  cli 
general  order  Ho.  30 :  Jaywt  v.   Qreen,  7  B.  R.,  30a 


NOTES. 

regret  that  Book  Notices  have  been  nvwded  out  bj  pren  of  other  natter  from 
uaber  of  (be  Review. 

call  the  attention  of  oar  sobeciiben  to  the  advertisement  of  Messri.  Kay  & 
a-,  in  the  pment  nnmber  of  tbii  Review.  We  particularly  coratnend  this 
for  tbe  exceedingly  tanty  and  handeome  manner  in  which  their  pnblicatioQH  are' 
ap,  and  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  obligingness  in  all  busineas  tranaactions. 


'  Oarago  Legal  Nam,  ably  edited  by  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell,  has  our  heartiest 
I  for  lis  enduring  success.  There  is  no  other  weekly  legal  publication  in  the  en- 
nntry  that  we  consider  more  Talnable,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  all 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  be  constantly  informed  As  to  the  course  of  adjudic^ 
ad  (he  state  of  the  legal  market  in  rhe  Western  SlAles. 


ong  oQr  exchanges  there  is  none  we  welcome  more  gladly  than  the  I\k^  Lma 
ler,  published  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  ably  edited,  and  fall  of  interesting  digeeta 
'  latest  American  decisions. 


ts  oF  Coses  in  Law  and  Equity  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  (he  State  of 
a.  By  Edwatd  H.  Sliles.  BepoHer.  Vol.  XI.  Being  vol.  XXXII  of  the 
es.    Fublisbed  by  the  Reporta.     Ouutntm,  louti.     IS72. 

it  of  our  exchanges  unite  in  bestowing  very  high,  and,  as  we  deem,  deserved, 
endition  npon  the  execution  of  the  Iowa  Reports.  The  Bench  and  Bar  will 
nsny  important  principles  investigated  and  decided  in  this  volume,  and  their 
nation  of  them  very  greatly  facilitated  by  tbe  skill  and  care  with  which  the 
ter  presents  them. 

:Ejrr  Unrepobteb  State  Decisions. — We  have  made  arrangements  by  which 
'ter  Ihe  decisions  of  different  State  Supreme  Courts  will  bo  digested  and  printed 
1  Review  long  in  advance  of  their  publication  in  any  other  form.  Ijiwyers 
rish  to  obtain  tbe  latest  legal  intelligence  from  home  a»d  foreign  sources,  and 
riih  to  keep  apace  with  tbe  current  and  progress  of  legal  adjudication,  should 
ibe  (o  the  Review  at  once.  We  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  make  it  an  in- 
islbilitj  to  every  practitioner  and  student. 


TTeafcm  Juritf,  pnblisbed  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  a  monthly  Law  Magazine  of 
value.  Its  general  editor,  tbe  Hon.  Chester  C.  Cole,  is  at  present  one  of  the 
(  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  and  a  jurist  of  well-known  culture  and 
It  He  is  assisted  by  Audley  W.  Qazzam,  of  New  York  city,  whose  reputation 
inibor  of  standard  law  works  on  Bankruptcy,  is  known  to  all  practitioners  in 
tmlry.  The  Eon.  E.  H.  Stiles,  the  present  able  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court 
'a,  is  also  among  the  number  of  its  editors.  We  commend  it  lo  our  readers  as 
orthy  their  patronage, 
vnr-  II — -Nrn    ir — 14* 
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As  Irish  Bull. — At  the  Comminion  Court,  in  Dublin,  a  peep-o'-dRj-bc 
n&me  of  Thaddf  Eiernan,  was  tried  and  found  guiltf  of  Bleiding  two  oon, 
defense,  Thadj  proteeted  bia  innocence,  and,  witb  a  moat  rueful  coantenanct,  i 
denied  tbecarge  of  having  auriedo/lheoowi,  "for,"  said  be,  "one  of  tbcfflu 
and  the  other  cote  followed  him," 


We  have  received  the  following  exchanges: 
The  WfiUrn  Jural,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 
Beneh  and  Bar,  Chicaft*}. 
Liaernt  Legal  lUguter,  Wilkeabarre,  Fa. 
Nalional  Bankrupt  Regi^er,  New  York. 
Ineuranet  Law  Journal,  St.  Louis, 
Atntriean  Jmtmid  q/"  Itaanity,  Ulica,  New  York. 
LantKuter  Bar,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

XjocoI  Gnirtt'  and  Municipal  Oaietle,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Soliribir^  JoanuU  and  Rtporlkr,  London. 
Ohieago  Legal  Keat,  Chicago. 
The  Law  Neim,  St.  Lonis. 
ia«  Daily  Regultr,  New  York. 
Paetjic  Law  Reporter,  San  Fmndsco. 
Ltc^  Oatette,  Philadelphia. 
PUI»buTgh  Legal  JouituU,  Pitlaburgh,  Pa. 
Albany  Law  Journal,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
American  Law  Reaoni,  Cincinnati. 
American  Civil  Law  Jotifnai,  New  York. 


"Be  brief,  be  pointed;  let  your  mailer  staud. 
Lurid  in  order,  solid,  and  at  hand; 
Spend  not  jour  word  on  trifles,  but  condense; 
'Strike  with  Ihe  mans  of  Ihoughls,  not  dropp  of  aense  ; 
Preea  to  the  close  with  vigor  once  begun. 
And  leave,  (how  hard  the  task  I)  leave  off  when  done; 
^V'ho  draws  a  labor'd  length  of  reasoning  out, 
PuiR  Straws  in  linen  for  winds  to  whirl  about; 
'Who  drawn  a  tedious  tale  of  learning  o'er, 
Counts  but  (be  sands  on  ocean's  boundless  shore; 
Victory  in  law  is  gsin'd  as  battlee  foiighl. 
Not  by  the  numbera,  but  (he  forces  brought; 
What  boots  success  in  skirmishes  or  fray. 
If  rout  and  ruin  following  close  (he  day  7 
What  worth  a  hundred  posts  main(sin'd  with  skill, 
If  these  all  held,  the  foe  is  victor  still? 
He  who  would  win  hie  cause,  with  power  must  frame 
PoinlB  of  Buppori,  and  look  with  steady  aim ; 
Atlack  the  weak,  defeod  the  strong  with  art, 
Strike  but  few  blowK,  but  strike  them  to  the  heart; 
All  scattered  fires  but  end  in  smoke  and  noia^ 
The  scorn  of  men,  the  idle  play  of  boys. 
Keep,  then,  this  Gnt  great  precept  ever  near. 
Short  be  your  speecb,  your  matter  strong  and  clear, 
IWnest  your  manner,  warm  and  rich  your  style, 
Severe  in  taste,  yet  full  of  grace  the  while; 
So  you  may  i-each  (he  loftiest  heights  of  fame, 
And  leave,  when  life  is  past,  a  deathless  name." 
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Troop, 

ThoB.  A.  Whitaker, 

Ui«on, 

John  I.  Hall, 

Tliomaa  Beall, 

Walker, 

J.  a  aemenia, 

Walton, 

John  W.  Arnold, 

S.  0.  Jordan, 

W.jDe. 

W.  C.  Remshftrt, 

Whitfield, 

T.  R  Jones, 

WilkM, 

W.  M.  R««e, 

Eoben  Toombs, 

WUkinsoD, 

F.  Chambere, 

IDAHO. 

NeiPtrce, 

Jasper  Rand, 

ILLINOIS. 

Adung, 

G.W.Fogg, 

Alexander, 

Allen,  Mulkej  &  Wheeler, 

Ca««, 

J.  Henry  Sbaw, 

Champaign, 

Sweet  A  Lothrop, 

Clark, 

Whitehead  &  Hare, 

Cook, 

E.  A.  Oii», 

DeWitt, 

Palmer  &  Ferguson, 

Douglwa, 

E.  B.  Mocphewon, 

DuPage, 

W.  G.  Smith, 

EffinKbam, 

R.  F.  Oilmore, 

Fajette, 

J.  W.  Roaa, 

Ford, 

A.  M.  McElroj, 

Franklin, 

Alfred  C.  Duff, 

Greene, 

Burr  A  Wilkinwn, 

Hamilton, 

R.  8.  Anderson, 

Hancock, 

David  Mack, 

Iroquoi«, 

Bladen  &  Kay, 

JefierBOD, 

C.  H.  Patton, 

Kane, 

Wheaton,  Smith  ft  McDoIe, 

Kankalee. 

C.  A.  Lake, 

Knox, 

J.  B.  Boggs, 

" 

G.  C.  Lsnphere, 

Lawrence, 

T.  P.  Lowrj, 

Lee, 

A.  K.  Triiadell, 

LivingHlon. 

Pillsbnry  ft  Lawrence, 

McLean, 

Macon, 

Macoupin, 

JohnN.  McMillan, 

Marahalt, 

A.  J.  Bell, 

Ma«.i.. 

Wright  ft  Cochran, 

Ma«ac 

Edward  McMahon, 

Mercer, 

McCoy  ft  Clokey, 

W  T.  Coale, 

Morgan, 

Win.  Brown, 

BoutheTi 
ILL 

W.G. 
Thorn 

aB. 

Thom 
Franli 
F.  D. 
W.  H 
Kmw. 
KM. 
CM. 
Hem. 

Hugh 
Wm. 
Willi) 

Georg 

Combi 
Ralpli 
Frank 
S.  L. 
Rose. 
N.  R. 
W.  J. 
Adkit 

R.  M, 
Huck 
Nelwl 
Chas. 
Wm. 
G.T. 


J.H. 


C.U. 
T.S. 
E.  G. 
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MsdiiKin, 

James  H.  HcConnel, 

Marion, 

Robert  N.  Lamb. 

Monroe. 

Jamea  B.  Mulky, 

Morgan, 

J.  V.  Miteheir, 

Ohio, 

8.  R.  A  D.  T.  Downey, 

Perry, 

Charles  H.  Ma^n, 

Kbe, 

Charles  H.  McCarty, 

Porter, 

Thomas  J.  Merrifield, 

Powy, 

Spencer  &  Loudon, 

Randolph, 

Scott, 

W.  C.  Price, 

Spencer, 

a.  L.  Beinhard, 

Stark, 

B.  A.  McCrackin, 

8(«uben, 

Gale  &  Glasgow, 

Sullivan, 

John  T.  Gunn, 

Tipton, 

John  M.  Goar, 

Vanderber^, 

W.  Frederick  Smith. 

Washington, 

Horace  Heffren, 

WellB, 

J>>vid  T.  Smith 

IOWA. 

Benton, 

John  Bhane, 

Boone, 

C.  W.  Williams, 

C»>i, 

J.  T.  Hanna, 

CerreGorda, 

Stanberry,  Oib«in  4  Stanberry, 

Clark, 

John  Chaney, 

Clinton, 

Albert  L.  Levy, 

Des  Moin«s 

Halls  &  Baldwin, 

Dubuque, 

Shiras,  Van  Dniee  &  Henderson 

Fayette, 

AinawoHh*  Millar, 

Greene, 

Jackson  &  Potter, 

Guthrie, 

Wm.  Elliott, 

Hancock, 

Jama,  Crow, 

Hardin, 

Enoch  W.  Ea^toian, 

Hen.7, 

T.  W.  &  John  S.  Woolson, 

Jasper, 

Smith  &  Cook, 

John^n, 

Edmonds  ft  Ransom, 

Keokuk, 

George  D.  Woodin, 

Lee, 

Frank  Allyn, 

Linn, 

J.  M.  Prailon  A  Son, 

Lucas, 

E.  B.  Woodward, 

Madi«.n, 

Leonard,  Mott  A  Leonard, 

Marion, 

Anderson  A  Collins, 

Mnrchall, 

Parker  A  Rice, 

Monroe, 

Anderson  A  Stuart, 

Page, 

Morledge  A  McPherrin, 

Polk, 

Phillips  A  Phillips, 

Pottawatamie, 

Baldwin  &  Wright, 

Powesliieb, 

L.  a  Blanchard, 

SouiAem  1 

Stewart  A 
R.  B.  Kir 
J.  M.  Mil 
E.  L.  Bur 
Edwitcdf 
Br^an  A  I 
H.4W.  1 
W.  W.  Tl 
J.  F.  Dur 
leaac  Pen 


Thuralon 
W.  A.  Jol 
Horton  A 
John  FodI 
W.  J.  Ba« 
E.  F.  Wa. 
A.  A.  Har 
W.  T,  Gal 

a  N.  Wd 

Fearle  &  E 
J.Coi, 
Sidney  T« 
A.  J.  Beid 
A.  Frankli 
Wm.  Hen: 
A.  M.  Croi 
W.  E.  Btai 
Clough  A 
W.  T.  Mc( 
James  Kii 
A.  J.  Hugl 
James  M. 


KEl 

P.  M.  Jenl 
Thos.  P.  H 
Smith  &  a- 

Nesbilt  &  I 
D.  8.  Trill 


Jos.  I 


Fir 
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B.  L.  D.  G 
F.  W.  Dar 

C.  T.  Allei 
R.  D.  Brot 
J.  R.  Bottf 
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Carter, 

Wm.  BoTling, 

" 

E.  B.  Wilhoit, 

Chriatian, 

Kilter  &  Sypert, 

" 

Wood  &  Oainea, 

aarke, 

W.  M.  Beckner, 

Daviess, 

G.  W.  Ray, 

" 

I.  P.  Wa^bnm, 

Fayette, 

Evan  P.  Uravea, 

■• 

Geoi^  E.  Billingiley, 

" 

Charles  R.  WiUiams, 

Fleming, 

A.  E.  Cole, 

Royd, 

E.  G.  H.  Harris, 

Millin  a  May, 

" 

Bobert  S.  Friend, 

FraDklin, 

T.  N.  A  D.  W.  LindBej-, 

Drane  &  Chinn, 

Fulton, 

T.  0.  Goalder, 

Garrard, 

Jm.  a.  Anderwn, 

" 

Geo.  Denny,  Jr., 

Grant, 

" 

Graywm, 

Thomaa  E.  Ward, 

Green, 

Wm.  B.  AUen, 

" 

JelF.  P.  Henry,  Jr, 

Greenup, 

B.  F.  Bennel, 

" 

George  T.  Halberl, 

" 

George  E.  Roe, 

Hancock, 

Eldred  E.  Pate, 

Hart, 

George  T.  Reed, 

Henderion. 

Charles  Eaves, 

A.  J.  Anderson, 

Henry, 

Buckley  &  Buckley, 

Hickman, 

F.  M.  Ray, 

" 

Silvertooth  <t  Son, 

» 

N.  P.  Mosa, 

" 

John  M.  Brummal, 

Jefiereon, 

W.  0.  Watta, 

" 

L.  II.  Noble, 

" 

Gasley,  Yeaman  &  Reinecke, 

» 

R.  &  L.  Buchanan, 

" 
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» 
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" 
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» 
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W.  H.  Pettufl, 
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Shelby, 
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D.  0.  Mitcheil, 

Todd, 

J.  H.  Lowiy, 

Trigg, 

Jno.  S.  Spiceland, 

W.  L  Fuqua, 

Trimble, 

Jacob  Yeager, 
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John  S.  Geiger, 

Warren. 

Bales  &  Wright, 

Hines  &  Porter, 

" 

James  H.  Rose  &  T.  W.  Campbell, 

Bicbard  J.  Bro\™e, 

Webster, 

A.  Edwardfl, 

M.  C.  Givens, 

Wolfe, 

A.  H.  Quillin, 

Woodford, 

Turner  &  Twymnn, 

LOUISIAKA. 

Ascennion, 

R.  N.  Sims, 

Hiram  H.  Carver, 

Avoyelles, 

Irion  &  Thorpe, 

Baton  Rouge, 

George  W.  Buckner, 

" 

Henry  Avery, 

Caddo, 

J.  L.  &  H.  H.  Hargrove, 

Levisee,  Ashlon  4  Blancbard, 

T.  F.  Bell, 

" 

Duncan  &  Moncure, 

" 

J.  H.  Kilpatrick, 

Caldwell, 

Thos.  E.  Meredith, 

Arthur  H.  Harria, 

Carroll, 

Daniel   B.  Gorham, 

Catahoula, 

Smith  <S  Boainer, 

Claiborne, 

Robt.  T.  Vaughn, 

J.  S.  Young, 

Drayton  B.  Hnyeti, 

" 

James  W.  Wilson, 

Kant  Feliciana, 

Tho9.  A.  Moore, 

" 

Frank  Hardestj, 

" 

D.  J.  Wedge, 

Franklin, 

W.  W.  Campbell, 

" 

WelTs  &  Corkem, 

Grant, 

RufiH  K.  Hoiutnn, 

Iberville, 

Samuel  Matthewji, 

Iberia, 

Robert  S.  Perrv, 

L.  H.  Montonye, 

" 

II.  a  Hanse, 

" 

Wm.  F.  Schwing, 

" 

Jos.  A.  Bresuz, 
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Kennebec, 

Joseph  Baker, 

Knoj, 

Geo.  H.  M.  Barrett, 

Oifotd, 

H.  Upton, 

MAEYI.AND. 

Anne  Arundel, 

Bandal  &  Hagner, 

'■ 

Daniel  Clarke, 

Cfcil, 

John  E.  WilBon, 

Cluirte«, 

S.  Cox,  Jr., 

Fre.!erick, 

Wm.  P.  Maulsby,  Jr, 

Qiieen  Annc'n, 

Jnbn  B.  Brown, 

SL  Mary'H, 

Combs  &  DuwDB, 

Talbot, 

C.  H.  Gibron, 

UICHiaAH. 

Allepin, 

Arnold  A  Stone, 

B«rry, 

Wm.  H.  Haytord, 

Bay, 

C.  H.  Denison, 

Oillionn, 

AlTan  Peck, 

Ball  &  Cbandler, 

Huron, 

fiiohard  Winsor, 

Ingham, 

Wm.  H.  Pinckney, 

Iwbelb, 

Fancber  &  Hopkins, 

Macomb, 

iWgar  Weeks, 

Murqnetie, 

Maynard  &  Ball, 

Oakland, 

0.  F.  Wisner, 

Oceana, 

F.  J.  Kui«!, 

Saginaw, 

Gaylord  &  HancheU, 

St.  Clair, 

Atkinson  Brothera, 

Si.  Joeeph, 

E.  W.  Melendy, 

Sliiawas.ee, 

F,.  Gould, 

TuBcob, 

J.  P.  Hovt, 

Wayne, 

Meddaugh  &  DriggB, 

HIinTEBOTA. 

Dodge, 

G.  B.  Cooley, 

Martin. 

M.  E.  L.  Shankn, 

Slower, 

G.  W.  Cameron, 

Kanu«y, 

S.  M.  Flint, 

Slearnfl, 

L.  A.  Evans, 

(?teele, 

A.  C.  Hickman, 

Winona, 

Simpson  &  WiUon, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AmJle, 

George  F.  Wehb, 

Jamea  K.  Galtney, 

Altala, 

Campbell  &  Anderson, 

D.  C.  WasBoit, 

Bolivar, 

George  T.  Lightfool, 

BenlOD, 
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Roane  &  Boane, 
Jamea  Sorovrville, 
Kejes,  NeUon  &  Ba 
W.  B.  Helm, 
I*cj  &  Thornton, 

D.  B.  Arclier, 
Brantle;,  Dunn  &  H 
J.  H.  &  J.  F.  Maurj 
Wm.  Billera, 

E.  H.  Stiles, 
Evana  &  Stewart, 
6,  H.  Terrall. 
Jamat  T.  Ruclu, 
Wm.  H.  Hill, 
8lone  A  Haley, 
Tjoi.  E.  Cooper, 
L.  O.  Bridewell, 
Thou.  H.  Johnston, 
J.  F,  Sesgioiig, 

A.  S.  PttSH, 
Jno.  Mclnnie, 

T.  J.  Humphries, 
ChBs,  P.  Clint, 
Sam']  M.  Shelton, 
Georife  A.  Smythe, 
J.  Z.  George, 
H.  8.  Hooker, 
Allen  &   DjBon, 
W.  S.  Farish, 
Street  &  Chapman, 
Waller  Acker, 
J.  J.  Whitney, 
Thomaa  Reed, 
Ellis  &  Brame, 
Steel  &  WaUB. 
ThomaH  H.  Woods, 
K.  K  Webb, 
J.  D.  Williamg, 
CTayton  &  Clayton, 
J.  D.  Barton, 
J.  L.  Flnley, 
Soraerville  &  Yerge: 
Chriaman  &  Thomps 
Cattiedy  &  McNair, 
Leigh  &  Evflnx, 
Geo.  A.  Ramxey, 
B:<rry  &  Brame, 

B.  M.  Wook, 
George  Harvey, 
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Jolin  Handy, 

Uur>liik]|, 

Wm.  M.  Strickland 

" 

Feathereton,  Hirrie  &  WatMin, 

Monroe, 

John  B.  Wslton, 

" 

Davis  &  McFarland, 

" 

Mawn  M.  Cttmrnings, 

Oklibbelia, 

Sulliran  &,  Turner, 

Panola, 

Miller  4  Miller, 

Pike, 

Applewhite  4  Son, 

Rankin, 

W.  R  Shelby, 

" 

J.  M.  Jayne,  Jr^ 

Simpson, 

M.  A.  Bankfl, 

Bailey  4  Boothe, 

Tippah. 

ThonipBon  4  Falkner, 

L.  P.  Bevnoldis 

Tunica, 

T.  J.  Woodson, 

Warren, 

H.  F.  Cook, 

" 

James  T.  (.'oleman, 

Brien  4  Spews, 

" 

" 

John  D.  Gilland, 

Waslimgton, 

Trigg  &  Biickner, 

" 

S.  W.  Fergunon, 

" 

Jno.  F.  Harris, 

TTajne, 

J.  W.  Boykin, 

■Wilkinson, 

L.  K.  Barber, 

" 

T.  V,  Nolund, 

WInPlon, 

W.  S  Bolting, 

Walthal  &  GolUdy, 

Geo.  H.  Le*ter, 

" 

B,  H.  Tabor  4  H.  R  Ware, 

,  Yazoo, 

Milen  4  Epperson, 

" 

A  M.  Harlow, 

" 

» 

Andrews  4  PreweW, 

» 

Robert  S.  Hudnon, 

Adair, 

Ellison  4  Ellison, 

" 

W.  L.  Grigps 

Atchison, 

Durfee.  McKillop  4  Co., 

Audrian, 

James  R.  WiUiaou, 

" 

Wm.  0.  Forrist, 

^rrj. 

Jamen  A.  Vance, 

Barton, 

G.  H.  Walser, 

Bollinger, 

A.  C.  Ketcham, 

Boone, 

"■ 

Odon  GuiWl, 

UIS80nBI 

Sau: 
J.  W.  &  John 
Hedenberg, 
Dnnaphnn  &  Ba 
Sntxldy  St  Haiti 
Lemuel  Dunn, 
Lewis  Broirn, 
B.  D.  Lucas, 
H.  Clay  Daniel, 
Samuel  D.  B«ni 
James  Armslror 
W.  D.  Hoff, 
Jamea  T.  Farrii 
aiarlee  A.  Win 
Kinler  &  Kinl 
CharEea  Hamtni 
W.  H.  Bobinso 
James  U.  Aiher 
Park  Hen^haw, 
Edward  T.  Smil 
John  T.  Cbnndl 
Charles  A.  Wrij 

E.  a  King  A  B 
Alfred  M.  U7 
John  CodgTove, 
Peter  Wilson, 
Kcbardson  &  1 
Jamea  L.  Davl 
Sttmuel  C.  Lori 

0.  S.  Dnchwort 

1.  P.  Caldwell, 
P.  T.  Sinmoni 
Frank  H.  War 

Daniel  Met«al^ 

D.  J.  Heasion, 
J.  H.  Phillebai: 

Charlea  Kroff, 
T.  H.  Parrish, 
J.  M.  Reid, 
Wra.  H.  McCoi 
Organ  A   Livinj 

J.  P.  Dillingha 
Holmes  &  Deal 

F.  A.  Mildiell, 
Wm-B.  Naploi 
G  J.  Bower. 
George  W.  Gal 
John  J.  Crandi 
R.  Orendorff, 
Joho  A.  Boa, 
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Cddhti. 

Nxsa. 

JnckMM, 

Jolin  K.  Craveiw, 

W.  W.  Cooke, 

J«per, 

Wm.  Clood. 

Wm.  H.  Phelps, 

" 

D.  A.  HarriwD, 

A.  L.  Thomafi, 

N.  H.  Conklin, 

" 

N.  Blackiiock, 

« 

H.  Martin  WiUUmt, 

Laclede, 

J.  T.  Moore, 

LshyetW, 

Ryland  &  Son, 

lAwrence. 

Wasliington  Cloud, 

Lewis, 

F.  W.  Rwh, 

A.  Hamilton, 

« 

Aaron  D.  Lewia, 

« 

N.  Rollins, 

Lian, 

A.  W.  Mullins, 

« 

TbomaB  Whitaker, 

« 

Ell  Torrance, 

CoUier  &  Manaor, 

" 

John  M.  Boyd, 

Macon, 

A.  J.  Willianw, 

" 

John   Shepperd, 

MadiiOD, 

B.  B.  Cahoon, 

Marie*, 

Johnson  &  RittenhoDK, 

MarioD. 

Wm.  P.  HaiTiBon, 

" 

John  L.  Robarde, 

" 

B.  E.  AnJerson, 

McDonald, 

A.  H.  Kennedy, 

Mercer, 

C.  M.  Wright, 

Miller, 

laaiah  Utchem, 

John  S.  Laropkin, 

MoDiUau, 

Moore  4  Williama, 

Monroe. 

Ne«  Madrid, 

R.  A.  &  K  H.  Hatcher, 

Newton. 

J  no.  C.  Trigg, 

Jno.  A.  Wilson, 

0»gB. 

a  Mosby, 

FemiBcot, 

Jame>  Montgomery, 

" 

John  A.  Averill, 

Peny, 

John  B.  Eobinwn, 

Peltia. 

Richard  P.  Garrett, 

Phelp.. 

Alf.  Harris, 

" 

C.  H.  Frost, 

Pike, 

Fagg  &  Dyer, 

PUtte. 

James  J.  Hitt, 

Polk, 

O.  D.  Knoi. 

" 

Junes  G.  Simpson, 

James  H.  V»n  Cleef,  New  Bruiuwick, 
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Monmouth, 

Cbarl««  Haight, 

Pa.«ic, 

Andre-  J.  Sandford, 

Somerset, 

Bartine  &  Davis, 

Siuaex, 

Robert  Hamilton, 

ITEW    UEXICO. 



Frank  Springer, 

KEW    YOBE. 

Alleghany, 

John  G.  Collins, 

Caltaraagua, 

Scott  &  Laidland, 

Cortland, 

John  8.  Barber, 

EWx, 

A.  a  .&  B.  L.  Hand, 

Franklin, 

Horace  A.  Tajlor, 

Fulton, 

McCartj  &  Parke, 

Oeneisee, 

J.  O.  Johnson, 

Qraene, 

KufuB  W.  Watson, 

KingB, 

P.aCrooke, 

LivingMon, 

Oao.  W.  Daggett, 

Monroe, 

H.  &  G.  H.  Humphrey, 

J.  D.  &  F.  F.  Wendell, 

Nevt  York, 

Broome  &  Broome, 

" 

" 

Charlcfl  O'Conor, 

" 

Richard  O'Gorman, 

Orange, 

J.  M.Wilkin, 

Olsego, 

James  A.  Lynex, 

0.  B.  &  J.  Eellog, 

Bichraond, 

Nathaniel  J.  Wveth, 

Si.  Lawrence, 

L.  Haabrouck,  Jr., 

Schoharie, 

John  8.  Pindar, 

Schuyler, 

8.  L.  Rood, 

Sleuben, 

A.  M.  Spooner, 

W.  W.  On, 

Sullivan, 

Arch.  C.  &  T.  A.  Niven, 

Tompkins, 

Merritt  King, 

Ulster, 

T.  R.  A  F.  L.  Wertbrook, 

NOBTH    CABOLIHA. 

Alamance, 

G.  F.  Bason. 

All^hany, 

E.  L.  Vaughan, 

An«on, 

R.  Tyler  Bennel, 

John  D.  Pemberton, 

Aahe. 

Squire  Srivelt, 

Bertie, 

James  L.  Mitchell, 

" 

Joseph  B.  Cherry, 

Bladen, 

R.  H.  A  C.  C.  Lyon, 

" 

J.  G.  Martin, 

XXVIII 
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NOBTH     CAEOLINA- 

COUSTT. 

Nl¥E. 

New  Hanover, 

Alex.  T.  London, 

W,  R.  Empie, 

David  A.  Barnes, 

" 

W.  W.  Peebles, 

« 

Kobert  I.  Beaie, 

« 

Thomati  J.  Person, 

Oiulow, 

Richard  W.  Niion, 

Orange, 

Oraham  &  Graham, 

" 

Samuel  H.  Webb, 

C.  W.Grand  J,  Jr., 

" 

Jatne*  P.  Whedbee, 

" 

Wm.  F.  Martin, 

J.M.Albenwn, 

" 

T.  G.  Skinner, 

Peraon, 

Samuel  0.  Barnett, 

" 

J.  J.  Lansdell, 

Pitt. 

T.  C.  Singlelary, 

" 

Jolinston  A  Nelson, 

" 

8.  8.  Wallace, 

Kiclimond, 

Gilbert  M.  Pallerson, 

Kockinghsm, 

Beid  &  SetUe. 

" 

S.  Ferd.  Walkina, 

Bowati,      . 

Blackmer  &  McCorkle, 

" 

Jamea  E.  Kerr, 

Bunpion, 

Stokes, 

A.  H.  Joyce, 

Union, 

S.  H.  Walkup, 

Wake, 

Wra.  E.  Cos, 

" 

Wm.  H.  Batile  &  Ron, 

" 

Lewin  W.  Bamnger, 

« 

Quentin  Busbee, 

« 

B.  W.  York, 

Wataogo, 

Hervey  Bingham, 

Wilke-, 

L.  L.  Withernpoon, 

Yadkin, 

John  A.  Hampton, 

" 

Alford  N.  Smith. 

OHIO. 

Adtn», 

F.  D.  Bayless, 

Ai'hubuU, 

Wcodbury  4  Buggies, 

Athena, 

Browns  &  Wildes, 

Anglaize, 

G.  W.  Andrews, 

Belmont, 

M.  D.  Kins. 

Brown, 

Bwrd  &  Young, 

Crawford, 

Thomas  Beer, 

Cuyahoga, 

E.  D.  Stark, 

Delaware, 

J.  J.  Glover, 

Fayelti-, 

8.  F.  Kerr. 

Franklin, 

John  G.  McGuffey, 

Sovihem  Law  Review    Union. 
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Nui 

Post  OrrliE. 

W.  C.  Kelly, 

Wauseon. 

Lopin  &  lUndell, 

Cincinnati. 

Moulton  &  Johnson, 

" 

Henry  Stan  berry, 

" 

A.  Taft  &  Sons, 

Rufua  King, 

glanley  Mathews, 

'■ 

TbomM  T.  Heath, 

« 

" 

Hoadley  A  Johnson, 

" 

Archer  &  McNeill, 

" 

John  D.  King, 

Kenton. 

R.  S.  Leake, 

Greenfield. 

Homer  L.  Wright, 

LoRan. 

Charles  B.  Stickney, 

Norwalk. 

H.  H.  Greer, 

Ml.  Vernon. 

John  W.  Tyler, 

PainsTille, 

Landon  Maslen, 

Cnnfield. 

H.  T.  Van  Fleet, 

Marion. 

Blake,  Woodward  &  Lewis, 

Medina. 

J.  P.  Bradbury, 

Pomeroy. 

WsllcrS-Thoniiu., 

Troy. 

J.  A.  McMahon, 

Dajton. 

Haona  4,  Kennedy, 

McConnelsville. 

Andrews  &  Bogera, 

Mount  Gitead. 

Win.  B.  Sloan, 

Port  Clinton. 

P.  W.  Harde«ty, 

Paulding. 

a  W.  CouHright, 

CirclevilU. 

J.  J.  Green, 

Waverly. 

John  Elwell, 

Fremont. 

A.  J.  Eeb^tock, 

Sidney. 

Louis  Schsefer, 

Canton. 

A.  L.  Neely, 

New  Philadelphi 

Knowles,  Alban  &  Hamilton, 

Marietta. 

OBBaON. 

L  0.  Slernw, 

Baker  City. 

W.  R.  Willif, 

Roseburg, 

PENHSTLVANIA. 

William  Blakely, 

Pittsburg. 

E.  F.  Kerr, 

Bedfonl. 

DeW  Rockwell, 

Troy, 

George  M.  Reade, 

Samuel  C.  Hyde, 

Emporium, 

McAUiBler  &  Beavet, 

Bellefonle. 

C.  8,  Mccormick, 

Lock  Haven. 

H.  L.  Richmond  &  Son, 

Meadville. 

L  M.  McClure, 

HarrUburg 

George  A.  RalhbQm, 

Ric-geway. 

Soutlunm  Law   Revtao  Union, 


PENNSTLVANIA-CWiBwd. 


Erie, 

i.  C.  &  F.  F.  MarBhali, 

Fayelle, 

McDowell  liLLlnian, 

Indiana, 

J   N.  BankB, 

Lanc9Ht«;-, 

Reuben  H.  Long, 

Lawrence, 

D.  S.  Morrifl, 

A.  Stanley  Ulrich, 

Luierne, 

A.  A.  Chase, 

Montour, 

Imnc  X.  Grier, 

M.  Hale  Jones, 

Perry, 

Lewis  Poller. 

Philnilelpliiu, 

Win.  Henry  Rawle, 

Pike, 

John  Nyce, 

Sf^buvlkilt, 

J.  W.  Kjan, 

Slillhan, 

0.  L<^n  Grim, 

Union, 

Linn  &  Dill, 

SOUTH     CABOLIlfA. 

Abbeville, 

Perrin  A  Colhrnn, 

Aikin, 

Wni.  8.  Tillingbast, 

" 

J.  W.  Croft, 

J.  C-  Davnni, 

Anderson, 

J.  8.  Murray, 

" 

B.  F.  Whitner, 

Bimwell, 

Samnel  J.  Hay, 

" 

John  J.  Maher, 

" 

" 

H.  M.  ThompBOD, 

« 

James  Thomson, 

" 

Iilar,  Dibble  &  Dibble, 

Bennfori, 

C.  J.  C.  Huuon, 

•• 

W.  J.  Verdier, 

" 

M.  L.  Wilkins, 

" 

BrewaUr,  Spral  &  Burke, 

" 

CorbEn  &  Slone. 

" 

" 

Simons  &  Siegling, 

" 

Magnilb  &  Lowndes, 

" 

" 

A«her  D.  Cohen, 

" 

Walker  4  Bacot, 

" 

Pimons  &  Simons, 

" 

Whaley  &  Milchell, 

" 

<.Richard-on  Miles, 

" 

\.  N.  NalhHM, 

Win.  T«nnenl, 

" 

Thomw  M.  HanL-kel, 

Kulledge  &  Young, 

Chc«l«rfield, 

W.  L.  T.  Prince, 

McUinler  &  Hood, 


Sovihem  Law  Bemew    Union, 


T  E  K  N  E  S  8  E  B-a»Umii«(I. 

COOKTI. 

Mami. 

Blount, 

C.  T.  Clas 

Bradley, 

J.  N.  Aiken, 

" 

P.  B.  Majfield, 

J.  H.  Gsut, 

B.  M.  Edwardi, 

Cannon, 

Burton  <£  Wood, 

F.  8.  Sin^gletarj-, 

" 

Bnller  &  Emmert, 

H.  M.  Folsom, 

Carroll, 

James  P.  Wilson, 

" 

Hawkins  &  Towns, 

E.  F.Ertw, 

Coflee, 

W.  P.  Hickenton, 

" 

IrabyC.  Stone, 

L.  J.  Lowe, 

" 

8.  D.  Power, 

Cocke, 

McSween  &  Son, 

Davidwo, 

Neill  S.  Brown,  Jr., 

" 

J.  H.  Hubbard, 

" 

Allen  &  Covington, 

PJ.  Bailer, 

" 

Jobn  M.  Baas,  Jr., 

» 

Wm.  E.  Bute, 

" 

NeUl  S.  Brown, 

" 

0.  D.  Berrj, 

" 

J.  B.  Brown, 

II 

A.  L.  Demo»s 

» 

Guild  A  Dodd, 

« 

J.  C.  &  J.  M.  Ouit, 

" 

Wm.  A.  Glenn, 

» 

Alei.  A.  Hall, 

" 

M.  B.  Howell, 

" 

T.  A.  Kereheval, 

Philip  Lindiley, 

" 

Overton  Lea, 

" 

John  Leilyett, 

" 

" 

F.  C.  Maury, 

" 

McClanahan  A  McAlister 

" 

A.  G.  Merrill, 

" 

J.  L.  Thompson, 

John  Buhm, 

" 

Wm.  B.  Beese, 

H 

Baxter  Smith, 

« 

Whilman  A  Cobb, 

" 

Stubbtefield  &  ChildreM, 

" 

Thomag  M.  St^er, 

" 

Jam»  Trimble, 

" 

R.  8.  TuthUI, 

Southern  Law  Ri 
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G,  P.  Tfanuton, 
A.  8.  Colyar  &  Son 
M.  Vaughn, 
Frank  E  Williutu 
Edward  H.  Eut, 
R  McP.  Smith, 
Wm,  F.  Cooper, 
BobeK  Bwing, 
John  <£  Poink  T.  1 
Alex.  B.  H<^, 
J.  T.  Brown. 
Andrew  Alliaon, 
Ed.  Mulloy, 
Wirt  Hughn, 
James  U.  Porterfie! 
A.  A.  Steagald, 
Nesmith  &  Bro., 
Wm.  B.  Btokwi, 
McKeiley  &  Horri 

A.  P.  Hall, 

H.  W.  L.  Tamey, 

B.  R.  Latta, 
Charles  G  Ham, 
B.  A.  W.  James, 
JohD  W.  Harrin, 
H.  C  Moorman, 
Wm.  A.  Hilliken, 
rred  M.  Taylor, 
A.  M.  Qurett, 
W.  Adrian  Mum; 
Newman  A  Tumey, 
Williams  &  Hnrtin 
Syler  &  gimmona, 
Colyar  &  C-iirtiii, 
J.  E  Fitipatrick, 
G.  H.  Hall, 

A.  Wire,  &  John  I 
Sp'l.  Hill, 
M.  H.  Neil, 
James  i£  W.  H.  Mc 
Jone«  &  Ewing, 
J.  C.  Hodges 
R.  M.  Barton, 
James  T.  Shields 
A.  H.  Petlibone, 
H.  H.  Ingetwll, 
Felii  A.  Beeve, 
James  W.  Boaldin, 
-KO.   II.— 17. 


Souihei-n   Lav)  Renew    Union. 

T  E  K  N  E  8  8  S  E— Conf^Rued. 

Nim.  p„ 

M.  H.  Clift  Cballan. 

Ben.  S.  Nicklen,  " 

V.  A.  Gaskell, 

Key  &  Riehnionil,  "" 

W.  L.  Aiken, 

Brnwner  &  Sfayre,  " 

Vandyke,  Cook  &  Vamlyke, 

Naith  Burt,  ■' 

Lewis  Shepherd,  " 

Trewhilt  &  Sharp,  '' 

G.  A.  Wood, 

Xen  Wiieeler,  " 

TomlinsoB  Fort, 

J.  S.  Willse,  "■ 

G.  W.  Hardin,  Bolivar. 

Jesev  JCormoiil,  " 

Jolin  A.  PilW,  Savannah 

Jno.  &  Jiio.  D.  McDimt^al, 

A.  A.  Kjle,  RogeniTll 

F.  M.  Fulkerron, 

W.  F.  Kyle, 

H.  B,  Folk,  BrowtHTi 

riall  &  WillianiTOn, 

E.  J.  A  J.  C.  Read, 

Benj.  J.  Lea,  "■ 

Wm.  F.  Taller, 

Willo  HaywcH«f. 

Taylor  &  Woo4>,  Leiiiigt* 

J.  N.  Hiomasun,  Paris. 

Oimlap  &  Taylor 

O.  A.  Nixon,  Centiwill 

Murphree  &  Cllnn^iglianT, 

H.  M.  MoAdoo,  WaTfiriv, 

V,  H.  Allen, 

H.  M.  Litlle, 

K.  A.  CoK,  Gnine^bor 

Jno.  P.  Murray,  ' 

M.  0.  BuiWr,  " 

(ieorge  H.  Morgan,  '' 

O.  C.  King,  Mow.  Crr 

Joel  A,  Dewey,  Daiidridg* 

John  Baiter,  KnoiTillt 

Chai.  II.  Floiirnoy, 

Tliornbiirgli  &  Mikiuffe/- 

J.  H.  Crozier  &  Son,  ' 

Geor)^  Waaliington, 

Waalibiim  &  Hoilk^ 

LewMit  Cumforb, 

H.L.  Halt, 


Southern  Law  Remew    Umon. 


TENKE88E  B— CbniintMCJ. 


Cotrntt. 

Nahi. 

Pm 

Polk, 

John  Ci.  WilliMO»on, 

Benton. 

Putnam, 

H.  Denton, 

Gookefi 

Roane, 

Samuel  L.  OUldrwv 

Kingsio. 

Robertson, 

Wm.  M.  Hart, 
John  E.  &  A.  E.  Gamer, 
Stark  4  Judd, 
George  B.  Scott, 

Spriugfi, 

Rutherford, 

Bidley  &  Ridley, 
E.  D.  Hancock. 
John  W.  Burton, 

AventAChi]dre», 

•- 

Sevier, 

G.  W.  Kckle, 

Seviervi 

Shelby, 

W.  A.  DunlHp, 
H.  Townaend, 
Wat.  8tron)t, 
Win.  H.  Stephens, 
B.  B.  Barnes. 
AdauBA  Dijton, 
Wm.  J.  Duval, 
J.  W.  Scales, 
Patterton  &  Lowe, 
T.  S.  Ayreii, 
W,  Q.  Hniney, 

Memphi 

" 

E.  A.Cole, 

" 

" 

Wright  &  Folks, 

A.  J,  Martin, 
Luke  W.  Finlay, 
H.  ClsF  King, 

B.  C.  Brown, 

" 

I 

R.  P.  Duncan, 
H.G.  Smith, 
Wm.  M.  Smith, 
Henrv  Craft, 

" 

I 

C.  W.  Metcalf, 
Humes  &  Poaton, 

W.  L.  Scott, 

I 

! 

J.  A.  Andereon, 
T-  W.  Brown, 

I 

" 

Myere  &  Wyatt, 

" 

" 

L.  B.  McFarland, 

" 

" 

R.  £.  Hutchinson, 

" 

Wilson  A  Board,  33  Madison  St., 

" 

Wm.  M.  Randolph, 

; 

Ellett  &  Phdaa, 
V.  W-  Miller, 

',': 

" 

J.  F.  Temple, 

" 

Edward  L.   Belcher, 

" 

Southern  Law  Revtew   Union. 
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Williamson, 

Miller  A  Fowlken, 

" 

T.  W.  Turley, 

" 

Dav     Campbell, 

WiUon, 

Tarver  4  GoUady, 

" 

Andrew  B.  Martin 

Jordan  &  Jas.  F.  Stokes, 

K.  L.  Caruthers, 

" 

J.  W.  Phillips, 

* 

K.  Canlrell 

TEXAS. 

Anderson, 

J.  N.  Gamer, 

« 

Bneh  &  Mclure, 

Angelina, 

H.  G.  Ijine, 

Anuisa^ 

Wm.  W.  Dunlap, 

« 

J.  William-^n  Mohc^ 

Ataseosft, 

W.  H.  Smiih, 

Atutin, 

Ben.  T.  A  (;harle8  A.  Harria, 

Jas.  H.  Shelbum, 

BaBtroft 

Fowler  &  Wilkes, 

Bell, 

McGinnU  i  Lowry, 

" 

A.  J.  HarriB, 

Sannders  &  Hoi  man, 

Beiar, 

Thomas  M.  PaBchal,     . 

" 

S.  G.  Kewlon, 

Bofique, 

Henry  Fos^elt, 

" 

J.  K.  Helton, 

Bowie, 

B.  T.  E«le», 

Bmiom. 

George  W.  Duff, 

" 

Abner  S.  Lalhrop, 

Munson  &  Sbapard, 

BmioP, 

John  Henderson, 

■' 

Page  &  Simnia, 

G.  I.  Goodwin, 

Brown, 

H.  B.  Torver, 

Gallatin  Brown, 

" 

Maya  &  Newton, 

Stephens  A  Lewing, 

Burk, 

Jamea  H,  Jones, 

Burleson. 

A.  W.  MclTer, 

Burnet, 

W.  A.  Blackburn, 

(!»ldwell. 

Nin  &  Storey, 

" 

M.  R.  Siringfellow, 

f'alhoun. 

John  S.  Givens, 

" 

W.  H.  Woodward, 

1 

Wm.  H.  Crain, 

nameton, 

Powert.  £  Maion, 

Cherokee', 

&IU1  A.  WUlaon, 

Southern  Law  Review   Union. 
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E.  J.  Browning, 

McKinnej. 

R.  C.  While, 

" 

Hnrcoiirt  &  Ilarooiirl, 

Columbus. 

Delancy  &  Fleming, 

Jamei  W.  .Smith   A    Ruwin 

Green, 

Jam«  M.  Taylor, 

New  BraiitifeJs. 

John  D.  Slcphenit, 

Comanebe. 

Jo.  G.  Hardin, 

» 

C.  C.  Potttr, 

Gainesville. 

Wearer  <£  Ikitdeaui, 

J.  C.  Jenkire, 

Gateavilli 

W.  O.  Cninpliell, 

JohnM.Crockell, 

Dalian. 

W.  M.  JMwards, 

" 

BirkBdiile  &  Eblen, 

" 

W.  H.  Prkt-, 

" 

liubert  B.  .Ssay, 

\Vm.  C.   Wolff, 

" 

Jackmn  <t-  Llowning, 

Ilentoa. 

CarrolL  &  Mullen, 

Wm.  r.  Maycfl, 

" 

W.  ir-  Griffin, 

Ennis. 

E.  P.  Andereun  &  Bra, 

WaxahaeLie. 

H.  II.  Sneed, 

" 

P.  J.  Walker, 

El  Paso. 

John  W.  Cortwriglit, 

KlephensVilla 

Wm.  E.  Btagan, 

Marlin. 

M.   C.  Smith, 

Thomafl  D.  Willianus 

" 

T.  r.<t  H.  L.  Ayeoek, 

" 

Eoberli.  it  Semple, 

Bonham. 

W.  A.  KvanB, 

" 

John  V.  8tiche, 

La  Grange. 

Isaac  Sellers, 

' 

JEoore  .t  Ledi^etter, 

R.  J.  Calder, 

Rithniond. 

1'earw.n  &  Crooin, 

O.  C.  Kirven, 

Fairfield. 

Theo.  G.  Jonen, 

" 

Chan.  Olfion. 

Galveston. 

Willie  &  Cleveland, 

Joxepli  &  Kitlrell, 

H«y.-  &  llajB, 

" 

Mann  &  Baker, 

" 

T.  N.   Waul, 

■• 

Hnrru.  &  Mnateraon, 

- 

Edward  Collier, 

" 

G.  W.  Le  Vin, 

Southern  Law  Remew   UnioH. 

T  E  Z  AS   —Conlinued. 
Naki. 
Harwood  Jc  Coaway, 
E?ei«U  LewiB, 
A.  S.  CheT&lier, 
Woods  (E  Cowleg, 
John  D.  Pope, 
Thoe.  C.  &  Jaa.  E.  Ban, 
McDonald  &  Menchem, 
Waihinglon  E.  Goodrich, 
John  Ireland, 
Alexander  HenderBon, 
Cro«b7  d  HUl, 
James  Maaleraon, 
Henrj  Brad«heBr, 
K.  G.  Rawley, 
Henderaon  &  Cook, 
J.  B.  Linkens, 
W.  P.  &  E.  P.  Hamblen, 
W.  B.  Oldham, 
C  Anson  Jones, 
SUwart  &  Bardm, 
J.  B.  Williamson, 
W.  H.  Pope, 
Hall  &  lipsoomb, 
Wm.  Stedman, 
Yoe  &  Brown, 
W.  O.  Hutchieon, 
Thos.  D.  Eraiw, 
L.  H.  Box, 
Wm.  B.  Tarver, 
D.  A.  Nunn, 
Mark  Miller, 
8.  A.  Miller, 
Sam.  Davis, 
Edward  J,  Darden, 
a  8.  Weaver, 
W.  C.  Jones, 
James  A.  Poage, 
Thomas  Ball, 

A.  R.  Bennelt, 
Moullon  <C  Doom, 
J.  E.  Kobertson, 
Tom  J.  Kufwell, 
ILulewood  &  English, 
Benjamin  F.  Bledsoe, 

B.  D.  Simpson, 
M.  A.  Oatis, 
D.  T.  Bledsoe, 
Lawhon  <t  Book  bout, 
Hanion  £  Aduos, 


Pom  Omu. 
Oonules. 


Andenoo. 


Ban  Marco. 

Edinburgh. 
Hillsboro'. 
Crockelt. 


Jacksboro'. 


Sovthem  Law  Rem 


T  E  X  A  8.~(hi 


Coiim. 

N««. 

KioAuui, 

H.  W.  Kywr, 

- 

R.  F.  SUnghter, 

" 

W.  A.  Hindman, 

Kerr, 

B.  F.  Crawfonl, 

Lunar, 

S.  B.  Maiey, 

" 

James  B.  Davis, 

Ump^w, 

WhiM  &  Gibwn, 

Uyw^ 

H.  R.  McLean, 

!««,, 

W.  D.  Wood, 

" 

Johnsion,  Ban.e«  &  V. 

" 

3.  T.  Ratcliff, 

Uuioo, 

Crawford  &  Crawford 

" 

Penn  &  Todd, 

W.  G.  Irwin. 

" 

John  Penman, 

M.  F.  Moore, 

McLennan, 

Flint,  Chamberlin  *  < 

F.  H.  Sleeper, 

" 

Weat  &  Prather, 

" 

E.  W.  Davis, 

" 

Wm.  McKendale, 

" 

David  H.  Hewlett, 

Thos.  Harrison, 

" 

Andrew  J.  Evans, 

Menawi, 

Chris.  C.  CnlUn, 

UiiMm, 

G.  R.  Smith, 

Tarver  &  Martin, 

F.  M.  Ad«a>s, 

Montagus, 

Jackson  &  Grigsb}', 

John  H.  Stephens, 

Hagler  4  Morris, 

Montgomery, 

'     Jooee  A  Peel, 

Kavarro, 

Wm.  Croft, 

" 

Upshaw,  Frost  &Barrj 

N.  C.  Bead, 

KewtoD, 

John  T.  Stark, 

KueccB. 

J.  B.  Murphy, 

Orange, 

Dan  H.  Triplet!, 

PmoU, 

Ben.  M.  Baker, 

Augustus  M.  Carter, 

Pwttr, 

E.  W.  S.  Shepherd, 

" 

J.  H.  Harbei^r, 

Polt, 

J.  M.  Oroason, 

Red  Kver, 

Geo.  F.  Cotily, 

" 

Jas.  H.  Qark, 

" 

E.  R.  Gaines, 

fiobettwn. 

F.  A.  Hill, 
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T  E  X  A  S.— C<m/m««/. 

H                                     County. 

Name. 

Post  Ornci. 

1                               Husky 

R.  M.  Wynne, 

Henderson. 

1 

C.  B.  Kilgore, 

Kilgore. 

H                            Sabine, 

J.  M.  Watson, 

Hemphill. 

1 

Wm.  W.  Weatherred, 

Milam. 

H                           San  AiigUBtine, 

S.  B.  Bewley, 

San  Augustine. 

H                           Sati  Jacinto, 

Cleveland  i&  Lea, 

Cold  Springs. 

H 

W.  B.  Denson, 

If 

H                           San  Saba, 

Geo.  B.  Cooke, 

San  Saba. 

I                           Shelby, 

D.  S.  &  E.  F.  Caninhan, 

Center. 

■                           Smith, 

S.  T.  Newton, 

Tyler. 

^H 

Charles  W.  Stocker, 

»» 

H 

Stephen  Reaves, 

»» 

^H 

• 

Robertsons  &  Heverdon, 

y* 

^1 

Jones  &  Henry, 

71 

I                            Starr, 

B.  B.  Seat, 

Rio  Grande  Gty 

I                            Tarrant, 

Hendricks  &  Smith, 

Fort  Worth. 

I 

B.  B.  Paddock, 

y 

1 

John  F.  Swayne, 

V 

1 

Bedford  Brown, 

»» 

1 

W.  M.  Campbell, 

yj 

I                            TitiiR, 

Henry  Dillahunty, 

Mount  Plea;?aut, 

■                             Travis, 

Chandler  <fc  Carleton, 

Austin. 

■ 

Hancock  <fe  West, 

« 

H 

W.  R.  Wallace, 

»» 

IB 

A.  M.  Jackson, 

»t 

M 

'    M.  A.  Long, 

»» 

1 

Miller  &  Dowell, 

»» 

1 

G.  Davis, 

»» 

I 

Chandler,  Carleton  &  Robertson, 

»♦ 

1 

Jas.  B.  Morris, 

(1 

1 

J.  W.  Cunningham, 

(( 

a 

D.  E.  Thomas, 

<( 

(( 

Archer  &  Moore, 

u 

'                              Trinity, 

S.  S.  Robb, 

Snmpter. 

i( 

J.  P.  Stevenson, 

Trinitv  Station. 

IJpsher, 

J.  L.  Gamp, 

Gilmer. 

1                                                          u 

1 

James  &  McCord, 

Longview. 

Uvalde, 

J.  M.  McC'ormack, 

I^valde. 

.   Victoria, 

1                                          ' 

Phillips,  Lackey  &  Stayton, 

Victoria. 

Washington, 

P.  H.  &  J.  T.  Swearingen, 

Benham. 

} 

W.  H.  Billingslea, 

Chapel  Hill. 

• 

O.  T.  Holt, 

Burton. 

J.  W.  Stone, 

Chapel  Hill. 

"Webb, 

H.  C.  Peterson, 

Laredo. 

AVilliamson, 

Coffee  <fc  Henderson, 

Georgetown. 

« 

McTeaden  &  Fisher, 

u 

it 

E.  T.  Allen, 

Fris  aiy. 

i                              AVise, 

Booth  &  Ferguson, 

Decatur. 

Wood, 

J.  J.  Jarvis, 

Quitman. 

Southern  Zaw  ij 


UTA 

Cfll-HIT. 

Niia. 

Gr«>l  Salt  Uke, 

Filch  i  Mann, 

VEHM( 

O.ledom*, 

Eelden  &  May, 

VIKGI 

Accomack, 

Gontcr  ttOillel, 

" 

T.  H.  B.  Browne 

Albemarle, 

Blakej  Jc  lUeroor 

" 

Thomas  I..  Michi 

Micajah  Woodf., 

Wm.  J.  Robinnoi 

" 

Thomaa  8.  Marli 

Akinndrii, 

Jlall  <t  Mushbacl 

" 

John  M.  Johnnot 

Amhem, 

Bich'd.   A.  Talin 

" 

II.  M.  Wharton, 

Appomattoj:, 

E.  R.  Woodson, 

Augusla, 

Effinger  &  Craig, 

S.  Traveri  Philli| 

BitelouH, 

F.  H.  Mays, 

W.  A.  Glasgow 

" 

Edmund  Pendlloi 

N.  F.  Bocock, 

Wm.  M.  Cabell, 

" 

W.  Merry  Perkir 

D.  J.   Woodlin, 

Cimpbell, 

Wm.  ft  J.  W.  Dar 

Don  P.  HalBey, 

John.  B.  RobinM 

Edw'd.  D.  Christ 

John  C.  Murrell, 

enroll, 

Norman  Hale, 

Caroline, 

Washington  4  CI 

Charblle, 

Thoe.  E.  Watkini. 

" 

John  M.  Bonldin. 

Ciark, 

A.  Moore,  Jr. 

Cra[g, 

Janiea  W.  Marshi 

Ciil|x-pper, 

A.  U.  Alcocke, 

E.lward  Cunning! 

Cumberland, 

Sam'l  F.  Colemar 

W.  M.  Cooke, 

Din-iddie, 

WatkiM  &  Cocke 

Sdm'l.  D.  Davles, 

Drury  A.  llinMn, 

E.  M.  Cojt, 

" 

Friend  &   DavU, 

H.  J.  Heariwell. 

Kliabeth   City, 

G.  M.  Peek, 

Fairfoi, 

H.  W.  Thomas, 
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County. 

Name. 

Poet  Office. 

Farquier, 

Hugh  R.  Garden, 

WarrenloD. 

Fluvanna, 

Wm.  B.  Pettit, 

Palmyra. 

(C 

Thomas  H.  Tutwiller, 

(( 

Frederick, 

T.  T.  Fauntleroy,  Jr., 

Winchester. 

It 

L.  T.  Moore, 

(1 

Gloucester, 

J.  T.  <fc  J.  H.  Seawell, 

Gloucester. 

(t 

Perrin  Kemp, 

u 

Grayaon, 

Comett  &  Cecil, 

Independence. 

Greene, 

B.  S.  Thomas, 

StanardsvUle. 

Greenville, 

W.  8.  Goodwyn, 

Hicksford. 

Halifax, 

ArmiBtead  Rarksdale, 

Meads  ville. 

Hanover, 

W.  R.  Winn, 

Ashland. 

Henrico, 

George  L.  Christian, 

Richmond. 

(( 

John  Hunter,  Jr. 

a 

11 

Alfred  Morton, 

u 

a 

John  H.  Gilmer, 

u 

ft 

Wm.  J.  Clopton, 

»» 

n 

James  N.  Dunlop, 

»» 

House, 

H.  i&  P.  H.  Dillard, 

Franklin. 

Isle  of  Wight, 

R.  F.  Graves,  Jr., 

Smithfield. 

King  William, 

B.  B.  Douglas, 

Ayletts. 

(( 

Wm.  E.  Hart, 

West  Poin!. 

it 

T.  0.  Dabney, 

Lanesville. 

King  and  Queen, 

L.  A.  Tyler, 

King  &  Queen  C.  II 

Lancaster, 

B.  H.  Robinson, 

Lancaster. 

Lee, 

David  Miller, 

Jonesville. 

ti 

M.  B.  D.  Lane, 

»» 

Loudon, 

John  M.  Orr, 

Leesburg. 

Lunenburg, 

Webb  &  Bernard, 

Lunenburg,   C.  H 

Madison, 

Blakey  &  Terry, 

Madison  C.  H. 

u 

Thos.  J.  Humphreys, 

« 

Matthews, 

T.  J.  Christian, 

Matthews  C.  H 

Mecklenburg, 

Chambers,  Goode  &  Baskerville, 

Boydton. 

11 

Ro.  T.  Thorp, 

«( 

Montgomery, 

John  J.  Wade, 

Christiansburg. 

(( 

Lewis  A.  Buckingham, 

ChildrcBs'  Store. 

Nansemond, 

John  R.  Kilby, 

Suffolk. 

Nelson, 

Thomas  P.  Fitzpatrick, 

Arrington. 

it 

Thompson  &  Brown, 

(( 

New  Kent, 

John  P.  Pierce, 

New  Kent  C.  R 

« 

Richmond  T.  Lacy,  Jr., 

Barhamsville. 

Norfolk, 

Hinton,  Goode  &  Chaplain, 

Norfolk. 

it 

L.  D.  Starke, 

(( 

u 

Godwin  &  Crocker, 

Portsmouth. 

Nottoway, 

Wm.  R.  Bland, 

Wellville. 

Page, 

Richard  S.  Parks, 

Luray. 

Pittsylvania, 

Edwin  E.  Bouldin, 

Danville. 

Prince  £<lward, 

Berkeley  &  Berkeley, 

Farmvilie. 

Pulaski, 

Lewis  A.  Buckingham, 

Snowville. 

SouHiem  Law 

TIBGIir] 

ConiTT. 

NUE. 

Romoie, 

StrouBe  A  Man 

Wm.  W.  Balls 

Jamea  W.   Pali 

Rockbridge, 

D.  E.  A  J.  H.  1 

John  W.  BrocI 

Kttkingham, 

Qeorge  O.  Unl 

" 

John  Paul, 

RiieKll 

Ja«.  W.  McBrt 

S««t, 

E.  P.  Tiller. 

Henry  W.  Ho 

SheniDdoah, 

K  Eugeaius  8 

Smjth, 

Gilmore  &  Dei 

SoalhUDpton, 

J.  H.  4  J.  B.  I 

SpollBTlVAnia, 

Marys  A  Pilzhl 

Som^, 

Geoi^e  T.  Oarl 

Su««i, 

E.  T.  WilBon, 

Ta«»eU, 

8.  C.  Graham, 

" 

H»  Cp  Aldereor 

Frank  A.  Hum. 

Wm.  M,   Walk 

Wiw, 

R.  R,  Heory, 

Wj.be, 

Terry  &  Pierce, 

G.  J.  Holbrool 

York, 

M.  Tred»ay  H 

WASHnraToiT 

JeffeiwD, 

B.  F.  Dennison, 

R«rkde7, 

Blackburn  &  U 

CsbeU, 

B.  F.  Curry, 

" 

A.  Mitchell  W 

Fijetle, 

ThcophiljiB  Oai 

Grwnbrier, 

Mathen  &  Mai 

Hvdv, 

Jo«.  Spri^, 

fUrrison, 

Gideon  D.  Cam 

J.cfc»,n, 

Henry  C.  Flesh 

Jfffenmt., 

Jo.  Mayse, 

Kanawha 

McWhoner  &  I 

M»on, 

W.  H.  TomUn* 

Mme™l. 

George  A.  Tud 

MoDongalw, 

Willey  4  son, 

Mon5«,, 

J.  Rufua  Smilb 

Ohio, 

W.V.Hoge, 

PochonUK, 

D.  A.  Stofer, 

Praton, 

G.Creeap, 

IW*iKh, 

Martin  H.  Hull 

Randolph, 

David  GoS, 

B«ane, 

J.  G,  Schilling, 

l>hat. 

W.  G.  L.  Totte 
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WISCONSIN. 

COUNTT. 

Name. 

Poer  Office. 

Adams, 

0.  B.  Lapham, 

Friendship. 

Krown, 

Hastings  &  Greene, 

Green  Bay. 

Clark, 

Robert  J.  McBride, 

NeilLsville. 

Dane, 

Vilas  &  Bryant, 

Madison. 

Door, 

D.  A.  Reed, 

Stargeon  E'}*. 

Eau  Claire, 

Wm.  Pitt  Bartlett, 

Eau  Claire. 

Grant, 

Bushnell  &  Clark, 

Lancaster. 

Cireen, 

Dunwiddie  &  Bartlett, 

Monroe. 

(jreen  Lake, 

John  C.  Truesdell, 

PrincetoiL 

Iowa, 

George  L.  Frost, 

Dodgevillc. 

Juneau, 

R.  A.  Wilkinson, 

Mauston. 

IjaFayette, 

George  A.  Marshall, 

Darlington. 

Marquette, 

Wm.  II.  Peters, 

Montello. 

Portage, 

James  0.  Raymond, 

Plover. 

Kichland, 

Eastland  &  Eastland, 

Richland  C<'nt 

St.  Croix, 

J.  S.  Moflfatt, 

Hudson. 

Waflhinglon, 

Friflby  &  AVeil, 

West  Bend. 

JOHN  REID. 


PRANK  T.  KEII). 


JOHN  &  prank;  t.  reid, 
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overhaul  the  Reverend  gentleman's  proceedings,  and,  after  ridiculing 
his  project  and  showing  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  means  for  the 
proposed  ends,  (all  of  which  it  was  conceded  was  legitimate  criti- 
cism,) it  went  on  to  insinuate  that  the  boasted  list  of  subscribers  for 
so  absurd  a  scheme  had,  probably,  no  existence;  that  an  "Old  Sol- 
dier" and  his  subscription  were  alike  fictitious,  and  that  the  whole 
affair  was  gotten  up  to  gull  a  credulous  public  out  of  their  money. 
The  action  was  for  the  supposed  libel  in  the  last  charge,  the  plaintiff 
alleging  that  his  list  was  genuine,  and  that  his  object  was  honestly 
to  do  what  he  undertook.     There  was  no  plea  of  justification,  the  de- 
fendant simply  pleading  not  guilty.     At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  tes- 
tified to  the  correctness  of  his  list,  the  subscriptions  having  been  re- 
ally made  as  alleged,  and  to  the  honesty  of  his  intentions.     A  wit- 
ness was  also  introduced  who  claimed  to  be  the  "Old  Soldier,''  and 
who  stated  that  he  had  made  the  subscription   for  the  purpose  pro- 
posed by  the  Reverend  plaintiff,  having  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
scheme.     A  number  of  other  respectable  witnesses  was  also  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  their  names  and  subscriptions. 
The  proof,  in  fact,  conclusively  showed  that  the  Saturday  Review 
was  wo  fully  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  English  people  were  not 
so  credulous  and  gullible  as  the  Reverend  gentleman's  publications 
had  disclosed.     The  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  returned 
a  special  verdict.     They  directly  negatived  all  malice  on  the  part  of 
tlie  defendant,  and   found  that  he  had  written  the  review  in  g»)od 
faith,  believing  what  he  stated,  and  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
public  attention  to  what  he  supposed  was  an  imposition.     The  jury 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
special  facts  entitled  the  defendant  to  judgment,  non  obstante  rfre- 
dido.     The  learned  Baron,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  was  of 
opinion,  and  this  opinion  was  sustained  by  the  court  in  ba^ic,  that 
the  belief  of  a  writer  in  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  his  gooil 
intentions  in  publishing  them,  can  not  protect  him,  if  he  avers  what 
is  not  true,  and  imputes  pecuniary  motives  as  the  sole  inducement  to 
the  defendant's  acts,  which  the  jury  find   not  to  be  attributable  to 
such  motives  alone;  that  however  silly  the  Reverend  gentleman's 
scheme  for  christianizing  the  Chinese  might  be,  or  however  inade- 
quate the  means  proix)3ed  for  so  great  an  object,  if  the  jury  believed 
him  to  be  sincere  and  his  statements  true,  they  were  right  in  finding 
for  him;  that  the  public  press  had  no  privilege  to  charge  improper 
motives,  even  when  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  enlighten  and 
protect  the  public. 
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The  English  pre&s  have  not  acquiesced  cheerfully  in  this  ruling  of 
the  courts^  and  its  correctness  may  well  be  doubted  when  it  results 
in  sustaining  the  suits  of  such  foolish  fanatics  as  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Campbell^  and  of  such  professional  charlatans  as  Zadkiel.  After 
all^  however^  the  error  may  not  be  so  much  in  the  law,  as  in  its  prac- 
tical workings  in  such  cases.  One  is  tempted,  on  occasions  like 
these,  to  concede  that  things  are  sometimes  done  better  in  France. 

The  superiority  of  France  in  the  eflSciency  of  her  police  is  univer- 
sally conceded.  This  superior  efficiency  is  due  to  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  French  administrative  system, — that  no  officer  can  be  sued  in 
the  courts  of  law  for  any  act  done  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,  except  by  the  previously  obtained  permission  of  the  Council 
of  State.  In  other  words,  the  sufferer  must  first  apply  for  permis- 
sion to  seek  redress  to  the  administration  under  which  the  officer 
holds  his  appointment,  and  by  whose  direction  he  may  have  acted. 
In  times  of  quiet,  when  there  is  no  struggle  going  on  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  the  system  works  well.  The  police, 
then,  act  effectually  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  punishment 
of  crime,  and  society  is  protected  without  any  serious  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however, 
that  in  a  different  state  of  public  affairs,  the  police  becomes  a  formi- 
dable weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  government  over  the  liberty  and 
lives  of  the  subject.  The  laws  of  England  throw  no  protection 
around  its  officials.  They  act,  even  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which 
they  are  required  to  perform,  at  their  peril.  Honesty  of  intention 
will  not  protect  them  from  responsibility  for  the  legal  exercise  of 
their  authority.  In  nothing  is  the  genuine  love  of  liberty  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  more  recognizable  than  in  this  peculiarity  of  their  law. 
But  the  peculiarity  is  not  without  attendant  evils.  The  English  po- 
lice are  very  inefficient  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  After  the  horse 
is  stolen,  or  the  mischief  done,  the  merits  of  the  London  detective 
are  brought  into  play.  Except  when  an  illegal  act  is  committed  in 
his  presence,  or  upon  hue  and  cry,  the  policeman  exposes  himself  to 
risk  in  arresting  an  individual.  They  can  not  interfere  until  an  ac- 
tual violation  of  the  law  is  attempted.  The  shocking  scenes  in  the 
most  frequented  streets  of  the  great  English  cities,  growing  out  of 
the  social  evil,  are  due  to  this  fact.  The  exhibitions  of  Holywell 
stieet  on  the  Strand,  are  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  Here,  in 
the  most  frequented  cut-off  of  the  great  artery  of  London,  the  win- 
dows are  filled  with  advertisements  of  notorious  publications,  and 
the  unwary  are  attracted  by  artfully  worded  superscriptions  upon 
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sealed  up  packages,  importing  that  the  contents  are  forbidden  ware. 
In  truth,  however,  these  packages  usually  contain  some  innocent  and 
unsaleable  brochure,  frequently  of  a  religious  character,  which,  if 
seized,  would  not  in  the  least  criminate  the  vendor.     But  the  shop 
is,  notoriously,  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  forbidden  fruit,  when  the  pro- 
prietor is  satisfied  that  he  can  trade  without  risk.     The  prints  and 
accessories  border  upon   the  very  edge  of  the  law,  without  actually 
overstepping  it.     Upon  expressing  surprise  to  one  of  the  largest  pub- 
lishers of  the  city,  that  such  open  displays  should  be  jiermitted  in 
the  very  center  of  business,  he  said  that  the  police  dared  not  inter- 
fere, unless  an  actual  breach  of  the  law  was  committed,  nor  even 
then,  unless  he  himself,  or  some  responsible  third  person,  would  un- 
dertake to  prosecute.     The  right  of  the  individual  to  seek  redress  by 
suit,  no  matter  how  honest  might  be  the  policeman's  intentions,  and 
the  certainty  that  the  plaintiff  would  recover  some  damages  (although 
the  amount  might  be  nominal),  no  matter  how  notorious  might  be 
his  violations  of  law  in  that  very  way  in  other  instances,  were  too 
well  understood  to  tempt  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace  to  run 
the  slightest  risk  in  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no  more  interest  than 
any  private  citizen.     The  absence  of  any  public  prosecuting  officer, 
and  the  necessity  of  conducting  criminal  prosecutions  at  one's  own 
expense,  are,  also,  very  fruitful  of  evil.     The  license  to  offenders, 
thus  conceded  by  the  law  in  its  anxiety  to  secure  the  entire  independ- 
ence of  the  honest    citizen,   emboldens    them  to  run  risks  which 
would  be  fatal  to  them  under  the  French  system.     As  the   French 
plan  works  best  in  times  of  quiet,  so  the  English  plan  wonderfiilly 
protects  the  citizens  in  times  of  trouble.     And,  as  quiet  rarely  ever 
continues  any  great  length  of  time,  and  as  agitation  and  commotion 
ure  the  normal  ctmditions  of  human  progress,  the  preference  must, 
after  all,  be  conceded  to  the  English.     Better  too  much   freedom 
*than  too  little. 

»Of  course,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  enjoyment  to  a  lawyer  abroad 
•is  attendance  upon  the  various  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Guildhall,  and  the  Old  Bailey,  with  an  occasional  look  into 
Doctor's  Commons.  The  proceedings  are  very  similar  to  those  of  our 
own  Courts.  Stripped  of  their  wigs,  and  gowns,  and  high  titles,  the 
iHonorable  Judges  are  *'very  like"  their  American  prototypes.  The 
lawyers  wrangle  with  the  witnesses,  and  with  each  other;  wrench  and 
distort  the  testimony,  and  try  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury, 
just  as  I  had  seen  done  all  my  life  elsewhere.  The  examination  of 
witnesses  is,  as  a  general  rule,  conducted  more  systematically  than 
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with  us,  for  the  counsel  is  guided  by  a  brief  of  the  testimony  pre- 
pared in  advance;  but,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  it  is  on  that 
account  more  searching  and  satisfactory.  On  the  contrary,  I  was 
often  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  counsel  was  content  with  putting 
a  few  important  questions,  leaving  many  things  to  inference,  instead 
of  bringing  everything  out  clearly  and  fully.  This  habit  may  b^ 
due,  in  part,  to  the  importance  of  saving  time,  but  is,  more  probably, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  counsel  has  not  been  previously  brought  in 
contact  with  the  witness,  and  does  not,  therefore,  feel  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  go  outfiide  of  the  points  of  his  brief.  The  preparation  of 
cases  in  advance  tends,  in  other  ways,  to  shorten  the  proceedings;  and 
the  trial  of  causes,  even  of  great  importance,  occupy  far  less  time 
than  even  trifling  causes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  criminal 
trial,  involving  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  rarely  ever  occupies  more 
than  a  single  sitting,  although,  in  such  cases,  the  court  often  continues 
in  session  until  late  at  night.  The  arguments  of  counsel  are  briefer 
and  more  to  the  point,  but  not  superior  in  forensic  merit  to  those  of 
the  trans- Atlantic  bar.  The  advocacy  of  the  English  barrister  would 
be  considered  as  very  cohl  in  many  cases  where  his  American  com- 
peer would  exhibit  great  warmth.  Not  that  passion  and  zeal  are 
wanting  in  the  English  counsel,  but  they  do  not  assume,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  demonstrative  phase  of  the  American.  The  eminent  bar- 
risters certainly  speak  with  great  distinctness,  clearness,  and  force, 
going  over  the  ground,  when  permitted  by  the  Court,  methodically, 
never  dwelling  with  "tiresome  iteration''  upon  one  point,  and  rarely 
ever  repeating  themselves.  Many  of  the  juniors,  and  even  of  the  elder 
oi  poUoi,  blunder  along  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  same  class  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  You  hear  very  few  arguments  based  upon 
general  principles,  or  upon  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  law  as 
a  science.  The  argument  is  generally  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the 
precedents,  and  the  grand  object  is  to  find  a  case  in  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  training  of  the  English  bar  is  so  peculiarly  tech- 
nical, and  their  learning  so  directed  to  the  knowledge  of  cases,  that 
what  Legare  said  of  them  many  years  ago  is  still  true,  they  are  par 
negoiiis,  neqae  supra.  Their  legal  logic,  like  their  law,  is  local,  not 
universal;  able  from  their  thorough  mastery  of  the  material,  not 
from  the  general  principles  relied  on.  Even  to  this  day,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  legal  questions  turns  upon  as  technical  reasoning  as  the 
famous  gag  with  which  Sir  Thomas  Moore  is  said  to  have  closed  the 
mouths  of  continental  disputants:  '^An  carucae  capiatur  in  Wither- 
nam sunt  repegiabileJ^ 
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Still,  with  all  the  love  of  an  English  lawyer  for  precedents,  I  did 
not  see  that  they  often  extended  their  researches  to  the  Year  Books. 
I  remember  only  a  single  occasion  when  a  case  from  one  of  the  Year 
Books  was  cited,  which  was  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  the  court 
treated  the  reference  with  something  very  like  contempt.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackburn  suggested  that  the  counsel  instead  of  wasting  his  time 
in  such  obsolete  researches,  would  have  been  better  employed  in 
studying  the  modern  doctrine  of  interpretation — the  matter  in  con- 
troversy turning  upon  the  construction  of  a  recent  statute. 

The  opinions  delivered  by  the  courts  in  banc  are  almost  always 
viva  voce  immediately  after  the  argument  of  the  case  is  closed.  Their 
conclusions  have  usually  been  indicated  in  advance  by  their  interpel- 
lation of  counsel,  and  the  opinions  are  delivered  at  once  without  even 
the  form  of  consultation.  Sometimes,  however,  they  bring  their 
heads  together  and  consult,  not  over  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  but 
as  to  the  result  reached.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  delivers  his  opin- 
ion first,  and  is  followed  by  his  puisnes  in  the  order  of  their  seniority 
of  appointment.  These  opinions  are  surprisingly  terse  and  satisfac- 
tory, considering  the  haste  with  which  they  are  delivered.  Written 
opinions  are  the  exception  in  English  Courts,  even  to  the  House  of 
Ijords. 

The  English  Judges  in  trials  at  Nisi  Privs,  always  take  full  notes 
of  the  evidence,  which  are  used  in  charging  the  jury,  and  are  referred 
to  when  counsel  disagree  in  their  statements  of  fact.  The  charges  to 
the  jury  are  not,  as  I  had  previously  supposed,  brief  and  summary, 
but  usually  very  full,  and  often,  in  fact,  prolix.  They  are  not  at  all 
chary  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  testimony,  always  accompa- 
nying such  expression  with  the  qualification  that  the  ascertainment 
of  the  facts  is  the  province  of  the  jury.  As  an  example,  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  the  learned  judge  remarked  to  the  jury  that  he  would 
no!  say  to  them  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  sustain  a  point  of  fact 
dwelt  upon  by  one  of  the  counsel,  for  that,  he  added,  would  be  to  in- 
fringe upon  their  province,  which  was  to  find  the  facts,  and  they 
might  be  able  to  discover  what  he  could  not,  but  he  would  §ay  to 
them,  that  he  had  carefully  heard  all  the  testimony,  had  taken  copi- 
ous notes  of  it  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  had  carefully  looked  over 
those  notes,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  a  single  scintilla  of 
proof  upon  the  point  contended  for. 

The  jury  in  civil  cases  rarely  ever  find  contrary  to  the  manifest  in- 
clination of  the  judge.  Sometimes,  but  almost  always  in  criminal 
cases,  the  jury  take  the  bit  in  their  mouths,  and  either  have  their  own 
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way,  or  are  very  difficult  to  cont 
case  of  this  kind  has  gone  the  roi 
the  case  of  the  Qtiem  vs.  Flem^et 
March,  1864,  before  no  leas  a  perg 
lock,  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
|»ered  dignitary.  The  prisoner  w 
Saunders  a  bushel  of  mixed  corn 
Engb'sh  sense),  consisting  of  peas 
knowing  it  to  be  stolen.  The  pr 
Saunders,  missed  some  of  his  pcf 
mixed,  but  kept  separate.  The  < 
defendant  was  a  mixture  of  peas 
not  identify  it  as  his  property,  ' 
prisoner  asked  him  to  get  the  coi 
telling  him  to  say  nothing  about  il 
that  he  had  stolen  the  corn  pur 
mixed  them  himself.  The  Prison 
the  jury,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  r 
hardly  sufficieut  evidence  to  con 
roost  important  when  the  receiver 
to  convict  him,  as  without  him  thi 
to  steal;  but  it  would  be  very  dai 
to  fix  upon  the  person  he  might  i 
presumed,  therefore,  that  the  jurj 
counsel  io  proceed.  The  jury,  upi 
moments,  and  then,  to  the  surprii 
of  guilty.  "Why,  gentlemen,"  i 
"you  can  not  convict  the  prisoner 
laugh.)  "We  thought,"  replied  I 
sider  our  verdict,"  "Not  wilhoii 
»aid  his  Lonl&hip.  "It  appeared 
would  not  require  to  hear  him;  I 
can  render  a  verdict  of  guilty." 
jury,  relying  upon  the  point  sug^ 
except  that  of  the  thief,  which  ou|j 
proof,  or  corroborating  circumstai 
summed  up  as  before,  but  more  ( 
"He  deemed  it  his  duty  to  tell  tht 
regard  which  he  felt  for  their  ins 
eviilence  was  not  siich  that  they  a 
to  their  own  consciences  or  the  i 
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cused."  The  jury  coDSulted  together,  and  again  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  But  the  angry  Chief  Baron  would  not  receive  it,  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  said  to  them :  "Now  then,  gentlemen,  it  is  my 
duty  to  direct  you  on  a  point  of  law  to  find  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
The  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  receiving  a  mixture  of  corn 
and  grain  which  had  been  stolen;  but  the  evidence  of  the  only  wit- 
ness, the  thief,  upon  which  you  insist  on  pinning  your  faith,  Ls  that 
he  stole  pure  corn,  and  mixed  them,  selling  the  mixture.  The  mix- 
ture had  not  been  stolen,  and  so  the  indictment  fails."  The  jury 
again  consulted,  and  the  foreman  said:  **My  Lord,  the  jury  think 
that  it  was  a  mixture  when  the  prisoner  received  it,  and  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  stolen.'^  Lord  Chief  Baron  (angrily),  "Gentlemen,  I 
tell  you,  in  point  of  law  he  had  not,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  take  the 
law  from  me.  This  is  a  matter  of  law,  and  while  I  would  not  trench 
upon  your  province,  I  can  not  permit  you  to  trench  upon  mine."  The 
jury  once  more  consulted,  and  the  foreman  and  one  or  two  others 
still  hesitated  to  return  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  desired  to  state  the 
reasons;  but  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  refused  to  listen,  and  repeated  his 
directions.  At  last,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  the  jury  gave 
in,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

This  case  is  the  more  remarkable  that  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find 
a  jury  in  a  criminal  prosecution  more  implacable  than  the  court. 
The  true  secret  of  the  jury's  obstinacy  in  this  instance  was,  no  doubt, 
that  they  knew  much  more  about  the  prisoner  than  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  and  had  a  thorough  conviction  of  his  guilt,  growing  out  of 
that  knowledge.  The  receiver  of  stolen  property  in  a  neighborhood 
is,  always,  a  great  nuisance,  and  it  was  important  to  get  rid  of  a  no- 
torious offender,  even  if  the  proof  was  rather  scanty  in  the  particular 
case. 

No  one  can  attend  an  English  Court,  either  at  Nisi  Pritis,  or  in 
error,  without  being  struck  with  the  active  supervision  of  the  judge 
or  judges  in  every  thing  that  occurs,  and  the  repeated  interruptions 
of  counsel  while  addressing  the  bench.  I  never,  in  a  single  instant, 
heard  counsel  quietly  finish  an  argument,  even  upon  a  single  poiotof 
law,  without  such  interruption.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the 
interruptions  are  so  numerous  that  the  argument  is  literally  broken 
up  into  fragments  or  entirely  drawn  off  into  new  channels  from  those 
originally  intended.  This  mode  of  conducting  business  must  be  very 
trying  to  the  young  barrister,  but  the  old^  stagers,  no  doubt,  get  ac- 
customed to  it,  like  eels  to  being  skinned,  as  the  old  woman  suggests  to 
the  President  of  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animab, 
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in  one  of  Cruikshank's  comic  almanacs.  "Lord  bless  your  soul,"  says 
she  "they's  used  to  it."  The  elder  barristers  do,  by  long  usage, 
acquire  the  faculty  of  answering  the  impromptu  questions  put  to 
them  with  readiness  and  spirit.  But  it  must  be  rather  agonizing  at 
first.  The  English  mind  is  naturally  formal  and  methodical,  and  I 
olten  noticed  the  anxiety  of  the  older  counsel  to  keep  the  train  of 
argument  previously  laid  down,  returning  to  it  again  and  again  in 
the  pause  following  the  sparrings  with  the  bench,  and  only  giving  up 
in  the  end  in  sheer  despair.  This  practice  of  the  court  most  effectu- 
ally, it  must  be  admitted,  does  away  with  mere  declamation  on  points 
of  law,  and  waste  of  time  in  immaterial  matters.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  often  lead  to  hasty  and  not  fully  considered  decisions.  It 
sometimes  hapi)ens  that  cases  are  thus  disposed  of  upon  points  which 
have  not  occurred  to  the  counsel  on  either  side,  and  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  discuss,  the  point,  having  been  sprung  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  court  by  a  pertinent  (or  impertinent)  question,  he  himself 
at  first  not  being  conscious  of  the  full  force  of  the  suggestion. 

The  vast  amount  of  business  brought  before  the  courts,  seems  to 
render  the  adoption  of  some  such  course  by  the  judges  indispensable- 
If  every  lawyer  were  permitted  to  "spread  himself"  on  each  case, 
and  argue  at  length,  as  is  often  done  with  us,  every  possible  point 
which  he  might  suppose  involved  in  the  record,  the  dockets  would 
present  caore  formidable  arrears  of  business  than  even  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  greatest  of  purely  English  lawyers,  and  prosiest 
of  doubters.  Lord  Eldou.  The  practice  is  ex  necessitate,  and  more 
productive  of  good  than  evil.  It  looks  undignified  at  first,  and  the 
bandying  of  objections  does  occasionally  lead  to  some  awkward  scenes* 
The  judge  and  the  lawyers  sometimes  bring  up  with  a  flat  contra- 
diction upon  a  fact,  or  an  equally  flat  difference  of  opinion  on  a  point 
of  law.  Often,  too,  they  get  excited,  and  lK)th  speak  at  once,  effectu- 
ally drowning  each  other's  voices.  I  remember,  on  one  occasion 
in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  a  case  of  interpellation  occurred  between 
the  bench  and  bar,  which  brought  the  lawyers  on  both  sides  to  their 
feet,  and  the  scene  ended  by  a  grand  outburst,  the  four  judges,  then 
sitting,  and  each  of  the  counsel  all  speaking  at  once,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  general  laugh  on  the  part  of  the  spectators 
and  the  rest  of  the  bar. 

The  interpellations  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  usually  more 
productive  of  fun  than  in  the  other  courts,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Pollock  being  an  old  man,  of  eccentric  turn  of  mind,  and  very  sar- 
castic, and  his  puisnes  not  quite  so  courteous  as  those  of  the  Queen's 
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Bench.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  sharp  things  to  the  counsel 
rather  oftener  than  the  judges  of  the  other  courts.  All  of  the  judge?, 
however,  indulge  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  this,  perhaps,  essential 
weapon  to  control  a  turbulent  and  energetic  profession.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  reprehend  the  use  of  a  particular  line  of  argument,  or  the 
indulgence  in  broad  assertion,  or  vituperative  language.  They  exer- 
cise a  salutary  control  over  the  manners  and  morals  of  their  bnjther:?, 
as  they  call  the  barristers,  invariably  addressing  them  as  brother  A. 
or  brother  B.  The  barristers,  on  their  part,  are  not  wanting  in 
spirit,  and  often  retort  upon  the  court  in  a  very  telling  manner.  Ami 
they  do  not  hesitate,  when  they  think  that  the  court  has  gone  beyoul 
the  line  of  its  duty,  to  assert  the  dignity  of  their  position. 

A  recent  case  in  Vice  Chancellor  Stuart's  court  will  illustrate 
the  fact.  The  learned  Vice  Chancellor,  in  a  peculiar  case,  involving 
the  character  of  persons  of  good  family,  had  consented,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  counsel  on  one  side,  to  hear  the  case  privatelv,  a 
discretion  vested  in  the  courts,  but  rarely  ever  exercised.  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  one  of  the  London  dailies,  denounced  the  act  as  a  piete 
of  flunky  ism  on  the  part  of  the  court,  because  the  parties  were  arictu- 
cratic,  and  contrived  to  procure  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  ani 
published  them.  The  learned  Vice  Chancellor,  smarting  under  the 
insinuations  of  the  Telegraph,  took  occasion  to  comment  in  open 
court  upon  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  which,  he  said,  couhl 
not  have  happened  without  the  aid  of  some  of  the  counsel ;  and, 
rather  unguardedly,  he  went  on  to  charge  the  offense  upon  the  coun^el 
for  the  parties  who  had  not  applied  for  the  private  hearing,  and 
characterized  the  act  as  unprofessional  and  ungentlemanly.  Uixju 
one  of  the  barristers  implicated  undertaking  to  defend  himself,  tlie 
Vice  Chancellor  said  he  would  not  hear  him.  '*B»jt  you  shall  hear 
me,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder,  and  the  counsel  went  on  to  deny  any 
connection  with  the  publication.  His  associate  also  insisted  up<'U 
being  heard,  saying  that  he  would  allow  no  judge  to  charge  him  wiili 
ungentlemanly  or  unprofessional  conduct  when  he  was  not  guilty. 
The  Vice  Chancellor  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  charges. 

The  control  which  the  judges  exercise  over  the  juries  in  civil 
actions,  often  leads  to  the  appearance  of  partiality.  The  charge  upon 
the  facts  is  frequently  a  palpable  effort  to  shape  them  to  a  desire*! 
end.  This  is  strikingly  evidenced,  without  any  wrong  intent,  in 
cases  where  the  mind  of  the  learned  judge,  or  his  sympathies  or 
prejudices,  happen  to  be  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  jury  or  tb'^ 
spectators.      This  was  always  the  case,  until  within  a  recent  peri*  ^1, 
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in  libel  suits,  smuggling  causes,  and,  of  course,  in  State  prosecutions 
for  offenses  against  the  government.  Of  late  years,  the  number  of 
these  cases  has  greatly  diminished;  still,  they  do  sometimes  occur, 
and  the  charges  of  particular  judges  are  often  so  unguarded  as  to 
subject  them  to  the  imputation  of  being  influenced  by  improper 
motives.  The  conduct  of  one  of  the  Old  Bailey  judges  in  tliis  re- 
gard became  so  flagrant  that  it  led  to  a  scene,  the  bar  openly  asserting 
that  the  judge  was  not  discharging  his  duties  impartially.  The  En- 
glish press,  moreover,  which  is  as  plain  spoken  and  sometimes  as 
licentious  in  its  language  as  its  American  ofl'^shoot,  do  not  hesitate 
to  charge  some  of  the  learned  judges  with  nepotism,  that  is,  using 
the  influence  of  their  station  in  the  disposition  of  causes  so  as  to  throw 
business  into  the  hands  of  their  relations  or  favorites.  Favoritism 
of  particular  counsel  by  particular  judges  is,  by  no  means,  unknown. 
A  strong  and  ably  written  article  recently  appeared  in  a  monthly 
periodical  of  London,  of  large  circulation  and  high  standing,  upon 
these  points,  and  upon  the  haughty  and  domineering  tone  of  some  of 
the  judges  to  that  portion  of  the  bar  least  favored  by  wealth  and 
family  influence,  which  is  consolatory  to  those  Americans  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  the  English  judiciary  system  is 
perfect,  and  the  English  judges  above  reproach. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  a  favorite  topic  with  modern 
statesmen,  and  certainly,  if  any  judiciary  can  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent,  the  judiciary  of  England  may.  But  the  phrase  itself  is  a 
vague  one,  and  may  be  an  evil  rather  than  a  benefit  when  carried  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  judiciary  in  conflict  with  the  other  departments  of 
government.  The  judges  are  always  dependent  on  their  salaries,  and 
\rill  be  inclined  to  sustain  the  authority  through  which  it  comes, 
whether  crown  or  people,  in  all  contests  involving  the  interests  or 
feelings  of  that  authority,  (the  more  so  the  larger  the  salary  and  the 
more  permanent  the  tenure,)  and  be  independent  enough  in  other  re- 
spects. Besides,  judges  are  but  men,  and  are,  in  all  great  crises, 
moved  by  the  same  passions  and  impulses  that  influence  other  men. 
The  usurpations  of  the  Government  at  Washington  have  been  sustained 
by  the  judiciary  of  the  Northern  States  from  the  same  motives 
which  influenced  the  Eldons  and  the  EUenboroughs  to  sustain  the 
royal  authority  during  the  trying  times  following  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1 789.  The  conscription  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  has  been  pronounced  valid  by  the  Southern  State 
Judges  for  the  same  reasons.  It  may  well  be  that  in  certain  exigen- 
cies the  incumbents  of  the  bench  are  called  upon  to  act  as  statesmen 
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as  well  as  judges,  and  yield  the  letter  of  the  law  for  the  peace  of 
society.       It  is  well  known  that  M.  DeTocqueville,  for  this  ven 
reason^  eulogized  the  mode  of  selecting  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  a  class  of  lawyers  eminent  not  onk 
for  legal  acquirements,  but  for  political  ezperienee.      It  is  not  for 
England,  even  in  these  her  palmiest  days  of  judicial  independence,  u< 
throw  the  first  stone  at  our  American  judgf»s  for  their  subsenieixt 
to  the  government,  when  equally  glaring  instances,  without  the  ^m 
excuses,  occur  in  their  own  couits  in  a  time  of  profound  quiet.   Tbt 
Alexandra  case  is  a  notable  instance  of  judicial  obedience  to  StAt« 
nece^ity  or  governmental  dictation,  according  as  you  are  incliiid 
to  take  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  leareei 
judges. 

That  case  grew  out  of  the  seizure  by  the  English  government  of 
the  steamer  Alexandra,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  being  eijuipeJ  i 
and  furnished  for  the  Confederate  government,  contrary  to  the  pro-  , 
visions  of  the  act  of  Parliament  known  as  the  foreign  eulistmeDt 
act;   the  fact  being  that  she  was  only  being  built  for,  or  to  be  sold  to 
the  Confederate  Government.     That  statute  was  intended  to  prohibit 
the  enlistment  of  troops  by  a  foreign  belligerent  within  her  Majesty'? 
dominions,  the  getting  up  of  warlike  expediti<ms  within  her  bortWr? 
not  authorized  by  the  government,  and  the  equipping  and  fumieiiTDg 
of  ships  for  direct  expeditions  from  the   ports  of   England.     It 
contains  not  one  word  forbiding  the  building  of  ships  of  war  for  a 
foreign  belligerent,  nor  the  selling  such  belligerent  war  material  id 
the  usual  course  of  trade.     In  other  words,  the  object  of  the  act  was 
not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business  of  the  builders  and  manu- 
facturers of  England  with  belligerents,  but  simply  to  prevent  hostile 
expeditions  from  the  British  shores.       Any  construction  of  the  act 
which  would  extend  its  prohibitions  to  the  building  of  ships,  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  munitions  ot 
war.     This  was  so  obvious  that  Lord  John  Russell  himself  at  fir^t 
admitted  that  the  seizure  was  a  stretch  of  the  law,  and  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  its  provisions, 
and  for  indemnity  against  the  consequences  of  an  act  justified  by  the 
necessities  of    the  hour.       The   English    press,  accordingly,  were 
divided  between  those  who  were  in  favor  of  such  extension,  and 
those  who  opposed  it;   none  of  them,  at  least  of  the  metropolis,  except 
the  Daily  News,  insisting  upon  moi^.      The  English  lawyers,  with 
whom  I  conversed  upon  the  subject,  told  me  that  the  question  was  too 
plain  for  argument,  and  the  seizure  was  illegal.     Under  these  cirtum- 
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stances,  the  case  came  on  to  be  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Pollock,  and  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  accordance  with  this  view  of 
the  law  was  universally  approved  by  Parliament,  the  press,  with  the 
exception  suggested,  and  the  people.     In  the  meantime,  however,  be- 
tween the  trial  and  the  hearing  in  bancy  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  their  dreams.       At  the  trial,  the  Southern  star  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  it  was  generally  thought  in  England  that  the  cam- 
paign of  the  ensuing  summer  would  end  in  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton.   Before  the  hearing  in  banc,  the  8outh  had  met  with  disastrous 
reverses.     Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  had  contrived  to  lose  Vieksburg, 
Port  Hudson  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Gen.  Lee  had  been  driven 
back  at  Gettysburg.     The  English  government  began,  very  naturally, 
to  think  that  the  North  would  triumph,  and  that  it  was  advisable,  in 
view  of  such  a  contingency,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the*  govern- 
ment at  Washington.       Accordingly,  the  government  changed  its 
tone,  Lord   Russell    bowed  in  meek   submission    to    Mr.  Seward^ 
and  made  his  famous  Blairgowrie  speech ;    the  Times,  which  had 
been  talking  with  great  boldness  of  the  independence  of  the  English 
Judiciary  and  the  rights  of  British  labor  to  work  for  all  the  world, 
b^an  to  ''roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove/'  and  to  eat  its  own 
words  with  what  appetite  it  oould.      Of  course,  the  smaller  fry  of 
newspapers  generally  followed  suit.       All  the  influence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  all  the  power  of  the  press,  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
court  for  a  reversal  of  the  decision.     It  was  felt  that  an  application 
to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  law  would  be  an  act  of  too 
abject  a  servility  for  even  scared  John  Bull.   Two  of  the  four  judges 
yielded  to  this  pressure,  each,  however,  upon  a  different  ground.  One 
of  them  thought  that  the  question  of  the  intention  of  the  builder  to 
furnish  and  equip  the  Alexandra,  had  not  been  sufficiently  left  to  the 
jury.     The  other.  Baron  Channel!,  went  the  whole  hog,  and  argued 
that  as  the  act  forbade  the  furnishing  and  equiping  a  ship  for  hostile 
purposes,  any  peculiarity  of  a  vessel  in  its  construction  which  showed 
that  it  was  destined  for  warlike  uses,  even  the  shape  of  its  keel,  was 
a  violation  of  the  law.     The  consequence  of  this  '^judicial  legislation" 
would  be,  of  course^  to  extend  the  prohibition  of  the  act  to  the  build- 
ing of  ships  for  a  belligerent,  about  which  the  statute  itself  was  en- 
tirely and  significantly  silent.       If  the  case  had  not  gone  off  after- 
wards upon  a  technical  point,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  majority  of 
the  judges  would  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  government, 
and  sustained  Baron  Channell.     It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Crompton,  of  the  Court  of  Common   Pleas,  subsequently 
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charged  a  grand  jury  in  accordance  with  Baron  Channell's  opinion, 
and  as  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  was  present  to 
assist  him  on  the  occasion,  ic  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  also  coDCurred. 
It  is  very  true,  that  the  government  may  have  selected  these  two 
judges  for  that  duty,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  could  count  upon 
their  support.  That  the  courts  were  not  unanimous  is  dufiBciently 
evidenced  by  the  settlement  of  the  cases  of  the  Liverpool  St«im 
Hams  by  the  purchase  of  those  vessels  by  the  government. 

That  the  English  government  and  English  courts  did  yield  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  hour  is  certain,  but  it  is  altogether  a  difTereot  ques- 
tion whether  such  yielding  should  be  characterized  as  "base  subservi- 
ency," or  prudent  statesmanship.  They  had  reasonable  ground  to 
fear  that  the  North  might  seize,  at  that  juncture,  upon  any  decent 
pretext  to  go  to  war  with  them,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  healing  their 
own  domestic  differences.  England  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  every 
thing  to  lose  by  such  a  war,  and  her  government  was  justified  in 
making  large  concessions  to  avoid  it.  It  shows  the  practical  good 
sense  of  her  ruling  classes,  not  to  allow  a  mere  point  of  honor  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  avoiding  a  great  national  calamity.  Upon  this  ground, 
the  act  of  her  statesmen  in  stretching  the  law,  and  the  act  of  her 
judges  in  sustaining  them,  may  be  justified.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to 
talk  about  English  impartiality  after  such  a  palpable  violation  of  law 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  feebler  belligerent,  or  to  brag  of  the  stern  in- 
dependence of  her  judiciary,  when  they  are  just  as  pliable  as  similar 
material,  in  like  circumstances,  all  over  the  world. 

All  travelers,  up  to  a  recent  period,  have  agreed  in  what  they 
called  the  subserviency  of  English  Judges  to  the  Aristocracy.  Even 
Fenimore  Cooper,  in  his  letters  from  England,  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  were  brought  up  before  a 
judge  for  assaulting  a  policeman,  the  court  would  read  the  latter 
functionary  a  lesson  for  interfering  with  the  noble  Viscount,  Earl  or 
Duke,  as  the  case  might  be.  Mat.  Ward,  and  French  writers  of  a 
later  date,  are  far  more  plain  spoken.  That  the  feeling  to  which 
these  writers  refer  exists,  and  sometimes  exhibits  itself  in  overt  acts 
of  the  judiciary,  is  indisputable;  but  it  has  been  wrongly  character- 
ized by  so  depreciatory  an  epithet  as  "subserviency.''  It  is  the  hom- 
age which  the  English  of  all  classes  pay  to  aristocratic  rank,  and 
which  is  the  growth  of  a  thousand  years.  The  judge  who  would 
treat  a  noble  peer  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  treat  a  street 
rowdy,  or  even  an  honest  day  laborer,  for  a  petty  misdemeanor, 
would  shock  the  public  feeling  of  the  whole  nation.     The  judge  has 
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the  same  feeling  himself^  and  his  action  wili^  of  course,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  governed  by  it. 

Besides,  the  meshes  of  the  law,  no  doubt,  are  as  feeble  now  as  in 
the  days  of  Shakes{)eare,  to  resist  wealth  and  rank  combined.  The 
result  of  the  court  martial  of  Col.  Crawley,  the  escape  of  Townley 
from  the  gallows,  than  whom  there  never  was  a  man  who  more  richly 
deserved  it,  the  settlement  of  the  crim.  con.  suit  against  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  other  cases  which  might  be  cited,  show  that  wealth  and 
rank  have  some  immunities  in  an  arbtocratic  government  that  do  not 
belong  to  ordinary  mortals.  But  is  not  wealth  alone  equally  effica- 
cious in  some  countries  we  wot  of? 

Straws,  it  is  said,  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  little  in- 
cidents serve  to  illubtrute  a  general  rule  as  well,  sometimes,  as  great 
events.  An  American  friend  while  traveling  through  England  put 
up  at  an  Inn  near  Oxford.  While  lounging  about  the  public  room, 
a  young  gentleman  came  in  and  took  up  a  little  child  of  the  landlady 
and  went  out  with  it.  Something  in  his  appearance,  and  the  exces- 
sive politeness  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  only  other  ])ers()n 
in  the  room,  induced  my  friend  to  ask  the  latter  who  the  young  gen- 
tleman was.  The  answer  was  the  Duke  of -,  (the  title  has  es- 
caped me  and  is  not  material.)  This  person  lefb  the  room  also. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  landlady  came  in  and  inquired  for  her  child. 

My  friend  informed  her  that  the  Duke  of had  taken  the  child 

out.  "And  pray,"  says  she,  "  how  did  you  know  it  was  the  Duke?" 
"I  was  told  so,''  said  my  friend,  "by  the  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
room  at  the  time."  "What  gentleman?"  asked  she.  "The  gentle- 
man who  has  been  here  all  the  time,  dressed  so  and  so."  "Why, 
bless  your  soul,"  exclaimed  the  landlady,  "he's  no  gentleman ;  he's 
my  husband  1" 

The  English  do  not  use  the  word  "gentleman"  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate sense  in  which  we  use  it  in  America.  In  the  same  way,  the 
word  E^uire,  which  with  us  is  a  mere  form  of  address,  carries  with 
it  some  meaning  in  England.  In  fine,  all  the  gradations  of  rank 
are  still  recognized.  Each  grade  may  be  content  with  its  position, 
or,  which  is  far  oftener  the  case,  may  strive  to  rise  above  it;  but  it 
zealously  guards  against  encroachments  from  below.  Any  leaning 
which  the  courts  may  show  to  rank  is  not,  in  reality,  flunkeyism,  but 
respect — called  for  by  the  usages  of  society  and  public  opinion. 

The  English  can  justly  boast  of  the  recent  changes  in  their  laws, 
and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  They  have  swept  away  the  old 
land  law,  and  have  rendered  useless  much  of  the  abstruse  learning 
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d  Sugden  by  a  few  plain  statutee.  They  have  simplified 
ig8  of  the  courts  of  Chancery,  and  have  aflaimilated  the 
•n  of  equity  law  to  that  of  the  common  law  by  allowing 
imony,  and  trial  by  .jury;  and  they  have  obliterated,  at 
>op,  the  countless  niceties  touching  the  competency  of 

doing  away  with  objections  on  the  score  of  intercsl, 
it  speech  of  Lord  Chancellor  Wcstbnry  in  the  House  of 
)eara  that  a  commission  is  now  engaged  in  gathering  ami 
y  arranging  the  statutes  in  force,  omitting  those  which 

obsolete,  or  useless.  The  L-ird  Chancellor  intimalel 
k  should  be  followed  by  an  effort  at  codification.  He 
mself  strongly  in  favor  of  this  course,  but,  even  with 
ch  a  life  long  reformer  as  Lord  Brougham,  and  such  a 
I  jurist  as  Austin,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  En- 
a  body,  will  consent  to  such  a  course.     They  are  not  at 

0  so  radical  an  innovation. 

Chancellor  propped  another  lab^r  in  the  same  direction, 
more  herculean,  and  not  so  essential.  He  proposed  that 
should  be  appointed  to  sifV,  and  republish  the  reports, 
overruled,  obsolete,  or  doubtful  cases,  or  parts  of  casoa, 
ilative  prohibition  against  the  portions  omitted  being 
,ny  way  referred  to.  In  this  way,  he  thought,  the  vol- 
the  reports  could  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  hundrwi. 
f  Tribonian  and  his  compeers  would  sink  into  insigcifi- 
the  Buccessfnl  execution  of  such  a  tasfc.  But  the  pro- 
)nce  be  dismissed  into  the  limbo  of  impossibilities. 

1  Chancellor  threw  out  another  suggestion  that  feirK- 
coming  from  such  a  source.  He  said,  the  codification  of 
ht  not  to  be  undertaken  until  another  step  had  been 
e  amendment  of  the  judicial  system  by  doing  away 
bsurd  distinction"  (I  think  these  were  his  words,)  he- 
ld equity;  not,  he  added,  in  the  forms  of  administwtioii 

branches  of  the  law,  but  in  the  legal  principles  to  l>e 
I.     In  other  words,  while  it  might  be  desirable   to  retain 

administering  equity  for  such  matters  as  properly  fall 
irisdictton,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  law  for  a  court  of 
id  a  court  of  law.  In  my  labors  in  the  preparation  of 
Tennessee,  I  acted,  as  will  be  seen  from  my  report  to  the 
of  18.57-8,  upon  this  very  idea.  There  can  be  no  goo<i 
the  law  applicable  to  any  given  subject  should  be  difl'er- 
ourt  from  what  it  is  in   the  other:  but  the  forms  of  ad- 
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ministering  the  law  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  particular  elasd  of 
cases  taken  cognizance  of  in  such  court.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
apply  ordinary  pleadings  at  law  and  jury  trial  to  a  complicated  part- 
nership account,  or  to  the  marshalling  of  assets  among  a  number  of 
adverse  claimants,  but  the  law  governing  these  subjects  should  be  the 
same  whether  tried  according  to  the  forms  of  law  or  the  forms  of 
equity. 

"1  have  practiced  at  the  bar/'  says  Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Chief  Justices,  ch.  LIII,  ''when  no  case  was  secure,  no  case 
was  desperate,  and  when,  good  points  being  overruled,  for  the  sake 
of  justice  it  was  necessary  that  bad  points  should  be  taken;  but  dur- 
ing the  golden  age  (Tenterden,  C.  J.,  Bayley,  Holroyd,  and  Little- 
dale,)  law  and  reason  prevailed.  The  result  was  confidently  antic- 
ipated by  the  knowing  before  the  argument  began,  and  the  judgment 
was  approved  by  all  who  heard  it  pronounced,  including  the  van- 
'quished  party.  Before  such  a  tribunal,  the  advocate  becomes  dearer 
to  himself  by  preserving  his  own  esteem,  and  feels  himself  to  be  a 
minister  of  justice,  instead  of  a  declaimer,  a  trickster,  or  a  bully .^^ 
Alas,  such  '^golden  ages"  are  of  rare  occurrence  and  limited  dura- 
tion. But  I  may  jnstly  say,  that  after  a  careful  attendance  on  all 
the  different  courts,  and  after  hearing  causes  disposed  of  in  all  the 
forms  of  administering  justice,  the  general  impression  was  &vorable 
to  the  body  of  English  Judges.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  struck 
me  as  coming  nearest  to  Lord  Campbell's  ideal,  and  I  always  wit- 
nessed its  proceedings  with  undiminished  delight. 

I  give  another  extract  from  Lord  Campbell's  work,  pur|)orting  to 
be  ex-relaiione  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  as  preliminary  to  a  scene 
which  I  myself  witnessed  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

"My  Lord !"  exclaimed  Henry  Hunt,  the  famous  demagogue,  with 
his  peculiar  air  between  that  of  a  bully  and  a  martyr.  The  bar 
stood  aghast  at  his  presumption  in  thus  staying  his  Lordship  (Chief 
Justice  £llenborough)  who  was  about  to  retire  after  having  rushed 
through  the  list  of  cases  for  the  day,  like  a  rhinoceros  through  a  sugar 
plantation.  The  ushers'  wands  trembled  in  their  hands;  and  the 
reporters  who  were  retiring  after  a  very  long  day,  during  which, 
though  some  few  city  firms  had  been  crushed  into  bankruptcy,  and 
some  few  hearts  broken  by  the  results  of  the  causes,  they  could  say 
that  nothing  had  been  afforded  of  the  slightest  interest  except  to  the 
parties — rushed  back  and  seized  their  note  books  to  catch  any  word 
of  that  variety  of  rubbish  which  is  of  "public  interest."  My  Lord 
paused  and  looked  thunders,  but  spoke  none.     "I  am  here,  my  Lord, 
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on  the  part  of  the  boy  Dogood,"  proceeded  the  undaunted  Quixote. 
His  Lordship  cast  a  moment's  glance  on  the  printed  list,  and  quietly 
said,  "Mr.  Hunt,  1  see  no  name  of  any  boy  Dogood  in  the  paper  of 
causes,^'  and  turned  towards  the  door  of  the  room.  "My  Lord,"  vo- 
ciferated the  orator,  "am  I  to  have  no  redress  for  an  unfortunate 
youth?  I  thought  your  Lordship  was  sitting  for  the  redress  of 
injuries  in  a  court  of  justice."  "Oh,  no,  Mr.  Hunt,''  still  calmly  re- 
sponded the  judge,  "I  am  sitting  at  Nisi  Prina,  and  I  have  no  right 
to  redress  any  injuries,  except  those  which  may  be  brought  before  the 
jury  and  me,  in  the  causes  appointed  for  trial."  "My  Lord,"  then 
said  Hunt,  somewhat  subdued  by  the  unexpected  amenity  of  the 
Judge,  "I  only  desire  to  protest."  "Oh,  is  that  all,"  said  Lord  E., 
"  by  all  means  protest,  and  go  about  your  business."  So  Mr,  Hunt 
protested  and  went  about  his  business,  and  my  Lord  went  unruffled 
to  his  dinner,  and  both  parties  were  content. 

The  following  scene  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Hillary  Term  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  1864,  sitting  in  banc,  I  l)eing  present. 
The  Judges  had  disposed  of  the  last  case  on  the  list,  and  had  risen 
to  their  feet  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  spectators  sitting  in  an  upper 
bench,  and,  as  it  happened,  next  to  me,  arose  and  startled  me,  if  no 
one  else,  by  suddenly  addressing  the  court  with  the  usual  formula, 
"My  Lord."  He  was  an  old  man,  with  hook  nose  and  bald  heid, 
dressed  in  grey  cloth  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  His  appearance 
was  that  of  a  gentleman  a  little  under  the  weather,  but  retaining 
traces  of  gentility  and  intelligence.  He  held^in  his  hand  a  formida- 
ble roll  of  paper,  which  he  proceeded  to  unfold.  "You  must  come 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  sir,"  said  his  Lordship,  C.  J.  Cock- 
bum.  "I  thought,  my  Lord,  I  had  a  right  to  address  your  Lordship 
from  this  seat."  "No  sir,  you  have  no  such  right.  Persons  who  are 
not  barristers,  are  required  to  address  the  court  from  the  floor  below 
the  bar.  I  have  never  known  any  other  practice  to  prevail."  There- 
upon, my  neighbor  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  floor 
below  the  bar.  In  the  meantime,  the  other  judges,  who  no  doubt 
knew  what  would  follow,  6lip{)€d  out  and  left  the  Chief  Justice  stand- 
ing alone,  and  manifestly  ready  to  be  oflT  himself  as  soon  as  he  could. 
The  old  gentleman  deliberately  put  on  his  spectacles,  unfolded  his 
papers,  and  began  to  read  in  a  voice  which  indicated  complete  self- 
possession;  and  in  a  manner  showing  that  public  s|>eaking  was  not 
new  to  him,  and  that  he  fully  understood  the  proper  mode  of  address. 
From  his  statement  of  facts,  it  appeared  that  he  had  brought  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  some  years  before  against  several  i^ar- 
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ties,  one  of  whom  was  not  served  with  process,  that  the  declaration 
was  filed  against  those  who  were  served,  omitting  the  other,  but  that, 
when  judgment  was  taken^  the  clerk  in  entering  it  had  of  his  own 
accord,  without  any  authority,  seen  proper  to  include  the  defendant 
not  served ;  in  consequence  of  which  wrongful  act,  as  the  speaker 
styled  it,  he  had  been  mulcted  in  heavy  costs.  The  old  gentleman 
quoted  statutes  and  cases  to  show  that  the  act  of  the  clerk  was  wrong, 
and  for  which  he,  an  innocent  party,  should  not  be  made  to  suffer. 
He  was  quite  vehement  in  his  denunciations  of  the  clerk.  He  spoke 
in  praise  of  the  old  practice  of  the  courts,  and  was  warm  in  his  abuse 
of  the  new-fangled  rules  under  which  everything  was,  he  said,  going 
to  ruin.  The  Chief  Justice  brought  him  back  once  or  twice  from 
these  diversions,  calling  him  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  what  subsequently  transpired,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  speaker  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  court.  I  learned  after- 
wards that  he  was  a  son  of  the  famous  William  Cobbett,  the  Peter 
Porcupine  of  American  notoriety.  After  listening  with  commenda- 
ble patience  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  standing  all  the  time,  the 
Chief  Justice  seized  the  opportunity  when  the  speaker  was  beginning 
to  repeat  himself,  and  said  in  a  sharp  decided  voice,  '^I  can  not  stay 
here  all  day,  Mr.  Cobbett,  to  listen  to  a  matter  which  has  now  been 
brought  by  you  six  times  before  this  court.  State  your  point  at 
once,  sir,  and  it  shall  be  decided."  Upon  this,  the  old  gentleman 
began  to  fold  up  his  papers,  and  remarked,  *'I  see,  my  Lord,  that  I 
can  not  expect  anything  at  the  hands  of  this  court,  and  I  withdraw 
my  application."  He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the  impatient 
Chief  Justice  was  again  stayed  by  a  sharp  feminine  voice^  from  a 
slovenly  dressed  old  woman,  who  suddenly  thrust  herself  in  the  place 
just  occupied  by  Mr.  Cobbett.  Her  back  being  turned  towards  us> 
and  her  voice  drowned  in  an  old-fashioned  stove  pipe  bonuet^  I  could 
not  catch  the  sense  of  the  words  which  she  })oured  forth  with  great 
volubility,  and  in  a  high  key.  The  Chief  Justice  presently  inter* 
rupted  her  by  asking  her,  sharply,  what  motion  she  wished  to 
make.  She  did  not  wish  to  make  any  motion,  but —  and  here  the 
articulation  was  again  lost  in  a  general  clatter.  ^'  If  you  have  na 
his  motion,"  interrupted  his  Lordship,  "I  can  not  hear  you."  "Very 
well,  my  Lord ;  then  I  will  take  my  leave,"  and  she  flounced  away 
in  the  style  which  seems  peculiar  to  strong-minded  women.  Her 
place  was  immediately  occupied  by  a  young  Grerman,  who  com- 
menced speaking  in  very  broken  English,  but  with  great  ve- 
hemence.     The  Chief  Justice   interrupted   him   by  asking  if  he 
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had  not  written  a  letter  to  him  (the  C.  J.)  that  morning,  and 
handed  it  to  his  clerk.  "Yes,  my  Lord."  "Sir,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"you  have  done  very  wrong,  and  have  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  of 
court,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  commit  you  for  it.  You  have  no 
business  to  write  me  letters  about  your  case."  "But,  my  Lord,  I 
want  my  case  tried."  "I  suppose  you  do,  sir,  but  you  know  very 
well  it  can  "not  be  tried  until  the  return  of  a  commission  to  take  dep- 
ositions in  Germany,  to  the  order  for  which  you  gave  your  consent, 
and  which  can  not  be  executed  for  a  month.  When  you  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  delay  you  will  be  heard,  but  you  can  not  be  heard 
now."  And,  thereupon,  his  Lordship  glided  from  the  room,  leaving 
the  cryer  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  dissatisfied  German,  which  he  did 
in  the  u^ual  formula  of  adjournment,  concluding  with  "God  save  the 
Queen  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice." 

Singularly  enough,  not  one  of  the  London  newspapers  gave  any 
account  of  this  curious  winding  up  of  the  term,  although  one  would 
have  supposed  that  it  contained  matter,  to  use  Lord  Campbell's 
words,  "of  public  interest." 

The  papers  were,  however,  afterwards  filled  with  the  account  of 
itihe  trial  of  the  case  of  the  German  who  figured  in  the  scene.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  action  against  Lord  A.  Loftus,  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  the  precise  nature  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  and 
the  commission  to  Germany  was  to  take  the  deposition  of  Baron  Von 
Arnim.  The  first  witness  introduced  by  the  plaintiff,  who  managed 
his  own  case,  was  the  English  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl 
BusselL  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plaintiff^  contrived  to  "med- 
dle and  muddle"  his  case  much  afler  the  style  of  diplomacy  c»f  the 
noble  Earl,  to  whose  testimony  he  was,  therefore,  fairly  entitled. 
The  jury,  however,  found  for  the  defendant. 

W.   F.   COOPBB. 

^^aehville,  Tean. 
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Dmerr-Dmse  to  A.,  and  if  he  die  without  issue ^  then  to  B. 


JOHN  WILSON'S  WIDOW  vs.  ROBERT  WILSON'S  DEVISEES* 


Tliia  is  an  ejectment  against  the  defendants  by  the  widow  of  John  Wilson  to  re- 
cover her  dower  of  the  tenants  in  possession,  as  executory  devisees,  under  the  will  of 
Robt.  "Wilson.  Ejectment  did  not  lie  for  tlie  recovery  of  dower  at  common  law,  for 
-the  widow  had  no  right  of  entry  on  the  lands  of  inheritance  of  the  husband  whereof 
he  was  seized  at  any  time  during  the  coverture.  She  was,  indeed,  entitled  to  dower 
of  all  such  lands,  but  she  had  but  the  mere  right  of  property  to  one-third  of  them  for 
faer  life,  but  no  righi  of  possession  thereof  till  the  heir  of  the  husband  assigned  dower 
to  her.  If  the  heir,  whose  duty  it  was  to  aasign  the  dower,  failed  or  refused  to  assign 
it  in  a  reasonable  time,  she  could  only  redreiis  the  wrong  by  instituting  one  of  those 
real  isctions  known  as  the  writ  of  right  of  dower,  or  the  writ  of  dower,  unde  nihil 
habd.  These  two  ancient  writs  have  escaped  the  general  demolition  in  England  of 
the  old  droitural  actions  founded  upon  the  mere  right,  by  Stat.  3  a\id  4,  Will,  4:  See 
Steph.  on  PI.,  9  and  10.  In  Virginia,  as  generally  in  the  United  States,  all  real  ac- 
tions are  abolished,  or  have  become  obsolete,  and  have  been  substituted  by  the  mod- 
em action  of  ejectment,  improved  and  simplified  by  stripping  it  of  that  strange  string 
of  fictions  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  this  action,  and  with  a  view  of  '*  disen- 
tangling ju.Hioe  from  nets  of  form :  '*  See  1  Mat.  Dig.,  644,  note  of  Re  visors  of  Code. 
Tile  action  of  ejectment  may  now  be  brought  by  the  widow  to  recover  her  dower  of 
all  lands  of  inheritance  whereof  her  husband  was  seized  at  any  time  during  the  cov- 
erture, '^unless  her  right  to  such  dower  shall  have  been  lawfully  barred  or  relin- 
quished." C.  v.,  ch.  135,  i  29,  and  ch.  110,  ^  1 — same  sections  cited  1  Mat.  Dig.,  pp. 
556  and  595. 

Upon  the  issue  joined  of  "not  guilty,"  in  accordance  with  this  statute,  the  jury 
have  found  the  following 

SPECIAL  VERDICT. 
"We,  the  jury,  find  that  the  testator,  Robert  Wilson,  died  on  the 
10th  day  of  June,  1851,  having  first  made  his  will,  which  was  duly 
admitted  to  probate  in  the  County  Court  of  Rockbridge,  and  that  by 
his  will  the  said  testator  devised  to  his  son,  John  Wilson,  one  undi- 
vided moiety  of  his  home  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  waters  of  Col- 
lier's Creek,  including  the  Mansion  House.  We  further  find,  that 
the  said  will  contained  the  following  clause,  to-wit :  *  It  is  my  will  and 
desire,  that  if  my  said  son,  John  Wilsony  ahcdl  die  wiihovi  issue,  my 
other  children   shall  take   the  said    land   hereby  devised,  in  equal 

^Opinion  of  J.  W.  Brockenbrough,  Judge,  in  the  case  of  John  Wilson's  widow  vs. 
Robert  Wilson's  devisees,  in  the  Moot  CJourt  of  "  Washington  and  Lee  University;" 
Session  of  187^3. 
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shares/  We  further  find,  that  the  said  devisee,  John  Wilson,  died 
on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1852,  without  issue,  leaving  his  widow, 
Jane  Wilson,  the  plaintiff*  in  this  action,  him  surviving,  and  that  the 
other  children  of  the  testator  are  the  defendants  in  this  action ;  and 
that  immediately  after  the  death  of  said  John,  the  defendants  claim- 
ing to  hold  the  said  land  as  executory  devisees  thereof,  entered  on 
the  same,  and  have  continued  to  hold  the  same  adversely  against  the 
plaintiff^'s  claim  to  dower  of  the  said  tenement,  though  she  has  de- 
manded assignment  of  dower  thereof;  and  these  are  all  the  facts 
found  by  us.  We  further  find,  that  if  upon  the  state  of  facts  so  as- 
certained, the  plaintiff^  has  a  legal  right  to  demand  her  dower  of  said 
tenement,  the  law  be  for  the  plaintiff,  then  we  find  a  verdict  for  one- 
third  part  of  said  tenement,  having  reference  to  quantity  and  quality 
thereof,  to  be  assigned  by  a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the 
court,  and  assess  her  damages  for  withholding  possession  of  said  ten- 
ement, at  the  rate  of  $200  per  annum  from  the  entry  of  the  defend- 
ants till  the  same  be  fully  delivered  up  to  her.  But  if  the  court 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  law  arising  upon  the  said  facts  be  for 
the  defendants,  then  we  find  for  the  defendants,  and  for  their  costs 
thereof  in  this  behalf  expended. 

G.  A.  Baker,  Foreman." 

The  essential  words  of  the  will  of  Robert  Wilson,  father  of  lie 
said  John  Wilson,  and  of  these  defendants,  are :  "  It  is  my  will  and 
desire  that  if  my  said  son,  John  Wilson,  shall  die  withovl  issue,  my 
other  children  shall  take  the  same  in  equal  shares." 

John  Wilson  did  die  without  issue,  in  the  year  following  the  death 
of  his  father,  Robert  Wilson,  the  testator,  and  the  other  devisees  en- 
tered. 

The  general  and  ultimate  question  arising  on  this  special  verdict 
is:  Is  the  widow,  who  is  plaintiff  here,  entitled  to  recover  her  dower 
under  the  above  cited  clause  of  the  will  of  Robert  Wilson,  or  are  the 
other  devisees,  the  defendants  in  this  action,  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
the  land  devised  to  John,  relieved  of  the  dower  of  his  widow,  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action? 

To  solve  this  ultimate  question  intelligently  and  satisfaotorily,  we 
must  ascertain  what  estate  the  husband,  John  Wilson,  took  under 
his  father^s  will,  since  his  widow  claims  under  a  derivative  title 
through  him.  Did  John  take  an  estate  of  inheritance?  For,  if  not, 
she  can  have  no  legal  claim  to  dower.  If  John  did  take  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  was  it  an  estate  of  inheritance  to  which  dower  was 
incident,  in  the  event  which  has  occurred,  to-wit:  the  death  of  John 
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without  issue  surviving  him,  or  born  to  him  within  ten  months 
thereafter?  If  the  said  John  did  so  die  without  issue  surviving 
him,  was  the  estate  limited  to  him  a  fee  simple  conditional  at  the 
common  law?  or  a  fee-tail,  under  the  statute  de  donia^  enlarged  into 
a  fee-simple  by  operation  of  the  Acts  of  1776  and  1785,  and  so,  de- 
feating the  contingent  limitation  over  to  the  defendants?  or  was  it  a 
good  executory  devise  to  them,  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
1819?  or,  finallv,  if  the  ulterior  estate  so  limited  to  them  was  such 
valid  executory  devise  subject  to  the  dower  of  the  plaintiff  or  re- 
lieved of  the  encumbrance  of  dower,  as  incident  to  a  determinable 
fee,  now  actually  determined  by  the  death  of  the  first  devisee,  with- 
out issue  surviving  him. 

It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  a  correct  solution  of  the  issue 
joined  in  this  cause,  that  we  should  enter  upon  an  extensive  field  of 
inquiry.  The  special  verdict,  having  ascertained  the  facts  found  by 
the  jury,  and  the  jury  having  referred  the  question  of  law  arising 
upon  it,  to  the  court,  we  are  to  adopt  these  facts  so  ascertained  as  the 
basis  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  now  to  be  rendered.  Dower, 
like  Curtesy,  is  a  freehold  interest  in  for  life  only,  but  it  is  founded 
upon,  and  derives  its  existence  from,  an  estate  of  inheritance.  We 
must,  therefore,  ascertain  from  what  sort  of  freehold  estate  of  inher- 
itance, in  the  case  at  bar,  is  the  right  of  dower  derived  ? 

Dower  is  a  life  estate,  created  by  the  mere  operation  of  law.  It 
has  no  original  existence.  It  is  a  mere  fungus  growth  of  the  law, 
and  like  the  mistletoe,  it  is  engrafted  upon  an  estate  larger  than  itself 
— upon  an  estate  of  inheritance.  It  exists  where  a  husband  is  seized 
of  such  an  estate  and  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  his  wife.  Blackstone 
thus  defines  dower  at  common  law:  "Tenant  in  dower  is  when  the 
husband  of  a  woman  is  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  and  dies; 
in  this  case  the  wife  shall  have  the  third  part  of  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments whereof  he  was  seized,  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  to 
hold  to  herself  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life:"  Book  2,  p.  129, 
§4.  This  definition  is  precisely  adopted  in  Virginia,  except  that  his 
common  law  right  of  dower  is  enlarged  in  two  essential  particulars  : 

1 .  Her  right  of  dower,  here,  is  extended  by  declaring  that  where 
a  husband,  or  any  other  to  his  use,  shall  have  been  entitled  to  a 
right  of  action  or  entry  in  any  land,  and  his  widow  would  be  entitled 
to  dower  out  of  the  same,  if  the  husband  or  such  other  had  recov- 
ered possession  thereof,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  such  dower,  although 
there  shall  hav£  been  no  such  recovery  of  possession:  C.  V.,  chap. 
110,  §2.     This  provision  entitles  the  widow  to  dower  of  lands  of 
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inheritance  of  the  husband  whereof  he  was  net  even  seized  in  law 
during  the  coverture. 

2,  The  widow  is  entitled  to  dower  of  equitable  or  trust  estates  of 
the  husband,  equally  as  of  his  legal  estates:    C.  V.,  ch.  116,  §17. 

Estates  of  inheritance,  subject  to  the  wife^s  dower,  were  of  several 
varieties,  embracing  both  absolute  and  limited  fees.  These  were  the 
fee-simple,  absolute  and  pure,  qualified  or  base  fees,  and  the  fee- 
simple  conditional  at  common  law.  In  addition  to  these  three  vari- 
eties of  fee-simple  estates,  two  other  kinds  of  estates  were  created  by 
statute,  the  first  of  which  was  an  estate  tail,  arising  under  the  statute 
de  donis  conditionalibics,  or  Westminster  2,  13  Ed.,  1;  and  the  sec- 
ond, a  fee-simple  determinable  and  determined  by  the  comparatively 
modern  estate  of  inheritance,  arising  under  the  constructitm  of  the 
Statute  of  Wills,  32  and  34  Hen.,  8,  known  as  the  executory  devise, 
and  particularly  of  that  form  of  executory  devise  by  which  a  fee- 
simple,  or  other  less  estate,  may  be  limited,  by  will,  to  take  effect 
after  a  previous  fee-simple  limited  by  the  same  will,  and  on  the  same 
land,  on  a  future  contingency:  2  Bl.  Cora.,  172-4.  (To  exclude  a 
conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  we  do  not,  in  this  place^  refer  u^ 
a  large  class  of  executory  interests,  known  as  future,  secondary,  con- 
tingent, springing  or  shifting  uses,  arising  under  the  Statute  of  U»ej», 
27  Hen.,  8,  so  lucidly  discussed  by  Williams  in  the  3rd  chapter  of 
his  work  on  Real  Property,  pages  265,  295.  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  limiting  myself  to  the  discussion  of  the  fee-simple  deter- 
minable by  the  executory  dein^e,  proper,  and  not  as  embracing  all  the 
varieties  of  executory  iLses,  though  they  essentially  depend  upon  the 
same  principles.) 

We  are,  then,  specially  to  speak  of  the  five  varieties  of  estates  of 
inheritance  to  each  of  which  the  right  of  dower  was  evident,  under 
tl.e  common  law,  or  by  statute.     Of  these  we  are  now  to  speak  and 
on  which  I  am  to  present  my  views.     The  discussion  of  the  intricate 
and  abstruse  questions  presented  on  this  record,  has  been  most  cred- 
itable to  my  young  friend,  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  argument  of 
the  cause.     It  has  been  marked  by  much  learning,  research  and  abil- 
ity, which  would  have  done  credit  to  older  heads  than  any  of  yours. 
As  all  the  counsel  on  either  side  concur  in  all  the  propositions  dis- 
cussed, except  the  last,  I  will  discuss  those  preliminary  points  with 
as  much  brevity  as  possible,  and  address  myself  mainly  to  the  only 
really  controverted  question  arising  on  the  special  verdict.     We  no- 
tice them  in  the  order  in  which  thev  were  discussed  at  the  bar. 
(1.)  The  fee-simple  absolute. 
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A  fee-simple  estate,  absolute  and  pure,  is  the  largest  estate  which 
any  subject  or  citizen  can  take.  It  is  the  whole  estate,  and  when  it 
is  once  granted,  confers  an  unlimited  power  of  alienatiou  on  the 
feoffee,  grantee,  bargainee,  or  devisee,  in  any  of  the  various  forms  of 
alienation.  Ev^ry  restraint  upon  alienation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  such  an  estate,  and  if  a  partial  restraint  be  annexed  to  a 
fee-simple  absolute,  as,  for  example,  a  condition  not  to  aliene  for  a 
limited  time,  or  not  to  aliene  to  u  particular  person,  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  estate  granted,  and  so,  it  is  void.  To  the  creation  of  any  estate 
in  fee-simple,  at  common  law — and  this  principle  was  equally  appli* 
cable  to  the  fee-simple  absolute,  the  qualified  or  base  fee,  and  the  fee 
conditioned  at  common  law — the  use  of  the  word  Aefr,  or  heirs  of  the 
body,  was  absolutely  indispensable.  No  equivalent  words,  however 
clear  the  intention  to  convey  an  estate  in  perpetuity,  could  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  the  magic  word — heirs!  and  a  feoffment  or  grant 
to  a  man  forever,  or  to  him  and  his  assigns  forever,  or  while  grass 
grows  and  rivers  run,  or  to  three  Indian  chiefs  and  their  generation, 
as  long  as  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  shall  run,  could  not  pass  a 
larger  estate  than  an  estate  for  life:  Wms.  on  R.  P.,  134;  and  Rawles' 
Not.,  1;  4  Kent,  516. 

This  rigid  and  extremely  technical  rule  of  the  ancient  common 
law,  is  of  feudel  origin,  and  has  in  modern  times  been  softened  by 
many  exceptions.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  most  striking  example 
of  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  of  a  will  of  lands,  under  the  Statute 
of  Wills,  32  and  34,  Hen.  8.  But  even  in  the  construction  of  that 
.statute  in  England,  though  any  form  of  expression  shewing  a  clear 
intait  to  pass  a  fee,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  use  of  the  word  heirs,  in 
a  common  law  conveyance,  still  some  words  of  perpetuity  were  necessa- 
ry to  create  a  fee  tven  in  a  will.  A  devise  of  land  in  general  terms, 
without  words  of  limitation,  or  any  ulterior  devise  of  the  same  land  to 
another,  passed  only  a  life  estate  to  the  devisee :  2  Bl.  Com.,  108. 
But  this  absurd  technicality  has,  at  last,  been  abolished  by  statute  in 
England :  Wills  Act,  §28,  and  it  is  declared  "That  when  any  real 
estate  shall  be  devised  to  any  person,  without  any  words  of  limita- 
tion, such  devise  shall  be  construed  to  pass  the  fee-simple,  or  other 
the  whole  estate  or  interest  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dispose 
of  by  will,  in  such  real  estate,  unless  a  contrary  intention  shall  appear 
by  the  will:  Wms.  on  R.  P.,  19-1-7.  The  same  rule  was  applied  iu 
Virginia  as  early  as  1785:  C.  V.,  Ch.  116,  §8.  The  only  difference 
between  the  Virginia  and  the  late  English  statute  is,  that  the  former 
applies  as  well  to  deeds  as  to  wills,  while  the  latter  restricts  it  to  wills; 
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precisely  the  same  language  being  used  in  the  two,  with  the  exception 
specified.  The  rule  of  Virginia  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the 
States,  while,  in  some  others,  the  words  dispensing  with  words  of 
limitation  to  convey  a  fee-simple,  is  limited  to  wills,  leaving  cfectfsto 
be  construed  as  at  common  law:  4  Kent's  Com.,  7-8. 

(2.)  The  second  kind  of  fee  is  called  a  base  or  qualified  fee.  It 
is  a  fee,  because  peradventure  it  may  endure  forever,  but  it  is  calkiJ 
a  ba^e  fee,  because  the  estate  is  liable  to  be  determined  by  some  a»l- 
lateral  act  or  event,  without  the  aid  of  a  conveyance,  circumscribing 
its  continuance.  As  a  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  tenants  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  whenever  A.  or  his  heirs  cease  to  be  tenants  of  that  manor, 
the  grant  of  the  estate  is  entirely  defeated:  2  Bl.  Com.,  100;  4 
Kent,  9-10.  Of  base  fees  we  will  hereafter  speak  in  connection  wiih 
executory  devises,  or  that  variety  of  future  estates  in  land,  taking 
effect  after  a  preceding  foe.  In  all  such  cases,  embracing  a  large 
variety  of  determinable  fees,  the  first  fee,  thus  determined  by  some 
collateral  event,  belong  to  the  class  of  base  fees,  according  to  the 
classification  of  Ch.  Kent,  so  far  from  base  fees  being  obsolete,  as 
has  been  supposed,  they  are  flourishing  in  full  vigor,  under  the  moJ- 
ern  designation  of  executory  devises. 

(3.)  The  third  kind  of  fee  is  known  as  the  fee-simple  conditional 
at  common  law.  These  are  defined  by  Blackstone:  "A  fee  restraineil 
to  some  particular  heirs,  exclusive  of  others  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  vuin'^ 
body,  by  which  only  his  lineal  descendants  were  admitted,  to  the 
exclusion  of  collateral  heirs:"  2  Bl.  Com.,  110.  If  the  grantee 
died  without  issue,  the  land  reverted  to  the  grantor.  But  if  he  had 
the  specified  is«ue,  the  condition  was  supposed  to  be  performed,  ami 
the  estate  became  absolute,  so  far  as  to  enable  the  grantee  to  aiieiie 
the  land,  and  bar  not  only  his  own  issue  bat  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
verter: 4  Kent,  11.  This  estate  was  a  fee-simple,  because  the  whole 
estate  was  vested  in  the  grantee.  The  grantor  had  only  a  scintilla  of 
right,  a  possibility  of  reverter,  but  no  reversion,  a  mere  possibUily  and 
no  estate. 

The  evident  design  of  these  limitations  was  to  restrain  the  donet? 
from  disposing  of  the  estate  thus  given.  But  the  general  propenj^ity 
which  prevailed  about  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  to  favor  a  liberty  <'f 
alienation,  induced  the  judges  to  construe  limitations  of  this  kind  in 
a  very  liberal  manner.  Instead  of  declaring  that  the  estates  mii^^t 
descend  to  those  heirs,  and  to  none  others,  who  were  particularly  df>- 
cribed  in  the  grant,  according  to  the  obvious  intention  of  the  donors 
and  the  strict  principles  of  the  feudal   law,   that  the  donees  should 
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not,  in  any  case^  lie  enabled  by  their  alienation  to  defeat  the  succession 
of  those  who  were  mentioned  in  the  gift;  or  the  donor's  right  of 
reverter^  they  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  device,  taken  from  the 
nature  of  a  condition.  Now  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  common  law  that 
when  a  condition  is  once  performed  it  is  henceforth  entirely  gone,  and 
the  thing  to  which  it  was  before  annexed  becomes  absolute  and 
wholly  unconditional.  The  judges,  reasoning  upon  this  ground,  de- 
termined that  these  estates  were  conditional  fees — that  is,  were  granted 
to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  upon  condition  that  he  had  such 
heirs:  I.  Lomax's  Dig.,  25.  To  defeat  this  subtle  finesse  of  con- 
struction, as  Blackstone  calls  it,  whereby  the  intention  of  the  donors 
was  entirely  defeated,  the  nobility,  whose  object  was  to  perpetuate 
their  possession  in  their  own  families,  had  address  enough  to  procure 
the  enactment  of  the  statute. 

(4.)     De  donis  conditionalibvs,  creating  the  new  kind  of  estates  of 
inheritance,  called  eataiea  tail. 

The  estate  tail  was  not  a  fee-simple.  An  estate  tail  was  an  estate 
of  inheritence  created  by  the  statute  de  donis,  13  Edw.  I.,  otherwise 
called  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  2.  The  operative  words  were,  an 
estate  limited  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  using  the  identical 
language  of  the  old  fee-simple  conditional  at  common  law.  The  fee- 
tail,  like  the  old  fee  conditional  (which  was  entirely  superseded  by  the 
statute  de  donis),  was  an  estate  limited  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  general  or  special,  male  or  female,  and  not  to  his  heirs  general. 
The  f^tatute  de  donis  created  two  estates,  a  particular  estate,  called  an 
estate  tail,  in  the  donee,  and  a  reversion  in  the  donor.  The  statute 
took  away  the  power  of  alienation  on  the  birth  of  issue.  Where  the 
donee  bad  a  fee-simple  before^  he  had,  by  the  statute,  what  was  de- 
nominated an  estate  tail ;  and  where  the  donor  had  but  a  bare  possi" 
bility  of  reverter  before,  he  had,  by  construction  of  the  statute,  a 
reversion  or  fee-simple  expectant  upon  the  estate  tail.  The  donee 
conld  not  bar  or  charge  his  issue,  nor,  for  default  of  issue,  the  donor 
or  his  heirs;  and  thus  a  perp€<u%  was  created.  The  policy  of  the 
common  law,  as  expressed  by  the  judge,  was  defeated.  The  law 
abhorred  perpetuities  as  strongly  as  nature  is  said  to  abhor  a  vacuum  • 
But  the  true  policy  of  the  common  law  was  deemed  to  be  overthrown 
by  the  statute  de  donis,  establishing  those  perpetuities.  They  were 
secret  oonveyances,  and  on  the  death  of  tenant  in  tail,  though  he  was 
not  chargeable  with  waste,  the  estate  was  subject  to  dower  and  cour- 
tesy, against  the  issue  in  tail,  or  against  the  reversion  of  the  donor 
and  his  heirs,  if  the  issue  of  that  tenant  was  exhausted,  no  favor 
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being  shown  to  the  creditors  or  purchasers  of  tenant  in  tail,  and  the 
writs  o(  fonnedon  in  descender,  remainder,  or  reverter,  brought  by 
the  issue  in  tail  or  reversioner,  was  effectual  to  strip  them  of  their 
bona  fide  purchases  or  liens.       The  tenant  in  tail  was  the  oeteosible 
fee-simple  owner  of  the  estate,  and  credits  were  extended  to  his 
dupes  on  the  faith  of  that  ownership ;    but  on  the  death  of  the  ten- 
ant, their   reasonable  hopes  and  expectations  turned  to  dust  and 
ashes  on  their  lips.       There  were  no  recording  acts  to  protect  pur- 
chaser and    creditor.       These,  and  numerous  other  inconveniences 
enumerated    by    the    text  writer,  were    the  bitter  fruits    of  these 
fettered  inheritances,  and  to  be  relieved  against  them,  many  efforts 
were  made  in  Parliament,  but  all  in  vain.       The  feudel  barons  of 
those  days  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  them,  because  estates  tail 
were  not  liable  to  forfeiture  for  treason  or  felony,  nor  chargeable  with 
the  debts  of  the  ancestor,  nor  bound  by  alienation.       At  length,  in 
Tallarum's  case,  12  Edw.  IV...  that  relief  was  obtained  against  this 
great  national  grievance  "by  a  bold  and  unexampled  stretch  of  the 
power  of  judicial  legislation:'^  4  Kent,  13.      By  the  introduction  of 
common  recoveries  estates  tail  were  effectually  barred  by  a  piece  "ot 
solemn  juggling^  which  could  not  long  have  held  its  ground,  had  it 
not  been  supported  by  its  substantial  benefit  to  the  community;   but 
as  it  was,  the  progress  of  events  only  tended  to  make  that  certain 
which  at  first  was  questionable;  and  proceedings  on  the  principle  of 
those  above  related,  under  the  name  of  suffering  common  recoveries, 
maintained  their  ground,  and  long  continued  in  common  use  as  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  every  tenant  in  tail.       The  right  to  suffer  a 
common  recovery  was  considered  as  the  inseparable  incident  of  an 
estate  tail,  and  every  attempt  to  restrain  this  right  was  held  toid!'' 
Wms.  on  R.  P.,  44. 

Estates  tail,  created  by  the  statute  de  donis,  with  their  "insepara- 
ble incident,"  the  common  recovery,  as  a  means  of  effectually  barriug 
them,  were  introduced  into  the  American  Colonies,  with  other  parts 
of  the  English  jurisprudence.  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  Colony 
of  Virginia,  the  statute  de  donis  was,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  law  ot 
the  land^  but  Chancellor  Kent  is  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  that 
estates  tail  subsisted  in  full  force  before  our  Revolution,  and  were 
subject  here,  as  in  England  since  Tallarura's  case,  to  the  pacer  of 
being  barred  by  a  fine  or  common  recovery:  4  Kent,  14.  Fines  and 
recoveries  were  indeed  in  force  in  Virginia  at  the  first  settlement  oi 
the  Colony,  but  they  did  not  continue  in  force  till  the  Revolution.  On 
the  contrary,  the  policy  of  the  statute  of  entails  was  greatly  favored 
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in  that  colony.  The  colonists  brought  with  them  from  England  both 
estates  tail  and  fines  and  recoveries^  as  a  means  of  barring  them,  as  a 
part  of  the  colonial  system  of  laws.  But  as  early  as  October,  1705, 
it  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  Xhai  fines  and  recoverieA^  and  every 
other  act  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  and  defeating  estates  tail,  except 
only  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  were  vMerly  nidi  and  void. 
In  1727,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  allowing  slaves  to  be  en- 
tailed: 1  Lorn.  Dig.,  31-2.  The  evils  of  entails  in  Virginia  were, 
therefore,  aggravated  by  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and  by 
making  slaves — chattels  and  not  tenements — the  subjects  of  entail. 
Estates  tail  continued  to  flourish  in  Virginia  from  the  last  named 
periods  till  their  extinction  on  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  when  they 
were  merged  in  the  fee-simple  absolute  by  express  statute. 

By  the  Act  of  Virginia  of  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  amended  and 
enlarged  by  the  act  of  1785,  it  was  enacted  that  ''every  estate  in  lands 
so  limited,  that  as  the  law  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  October,.  1776, 
sach  estate  would  have  been  an  estate  tail,  shall  be  deemed  an  estate 
in  fee*8imple;  and  every  limitation  upon  such  an  estate  shall  be  held 
valid,  if  the  same  would  be  valid  when  limited  upon  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  created  by  technical  language:"  Acts  of  7th  of  October, 
1776  and  1786,  revised  C.  Va.,  ch.  116,  §9. 

By  the  express  terms  of  these  most  important  statutes,  we  must 
ascertain  what  words  were  necessary  to  the  creation  of  a  fee- tail  by 
the  law  "as  it  aforetime  was,"  that  is,  by  the  law  of  England  before 
the  Revolution — ^since  every  limitation  which,  by  that  law,  would 
have  constituted  an  estate  tail,  was  declared  to  be  instantly  trans- 
muted into  a  fee-simple  absolute  and  pure,  and  thereby  rendering 
every  ulterior  limitation '' mounted "  or  based  upon  it,  void  and  of 
none  effect;  unless  such  ulterior  limitation,  after  a  preceding  fee- 
simple,  is  80  limited  as  to  make  it  a  good  executory  devise. 

We  have  already  seen  that  to  constitute  a  fee-tail  under  the  statute 
de  dcniSf  the  technical  words,  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  were 
indispensable.  Such  an  estate  in  fee-tail  could  only  be  created  by 
deed  or  grant  when  the  statute  de  donis  was  passed,  and  for  some  cen- 
turies afterwards.  But  a  great  change  in  the  law  of  estates  tail  was 
wrought  by  the  Statute  of  Wills,  32,  Henry  VIH.  Great  indul- 
gence has  always  been  extended  in  the  construction  of  wills,  so  as  to 
ascertain  and  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  testator.  The  intent 
of  the  testator  is  the  toiU  of  the  testator,  and  if  that  intent  be  ascer- 
tained from  its  language,,  is  lawful,  and  offends  against  no  rule  of 
law,  it  most  govern  with  al)solut^  sway.    The  authorities  in  support 
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of  this  elementary  rule  ore  too  numerouji  for  citation:  See  2  Mat. 
Dig.,  888-9,  and  note  of  editor.  But  this  fundamental  rule  in  the 
construction  of  wills  is  sometimes  controlled  by  certain  subsidiarr 
rules,  in  the  application  of  which  the  testator^s  intention  is  defeated. 
"Certainty  can  not  be  obtained  without  uniformity,  nor  uniformity 
without  rule/'  A  striking  example  of  one  of  those  rules  of  law  gov- 
erning the  interpretation  of  wills,  in  determining  the  effect  of  a  cer- 
tain form  of  expression,  is  the  phrase,  dying  withoiU  issue.  If  the 
testator  make  a  devise  of  lands  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  and  if  he  die  vpith- 
out  issue,  then  to  B.,  does  A  take  an  estate  tail,  with  a  good  remain- 
der to  B«,  or  does  A.  take  a  fee-simple,  with  an  executory  devise,  to 
B?  On  the  latter  hypothesis,  is  it  a  good  executory  devise,  or  is  it 
voidf  because  to  give  it  effect  would  offend  against  the  rule  against 
perpetuities? 

This  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  a  long  series  of  cases— de- 
cided in  England  before  the  American  Revolution — too  well  settled 
to  be  now  drawn  in  question.  It  has  long  since  become  a  settle«l 
rick  of  law.  In  every  case  of  the  sort,  beginning  with  Chadock  vs* 
Cowley,  3  Cro.  Jac,  695,  and  very  many  later  cases,  it  is  settled  law, 
that  in  the  case  here  put,  A.  takes  an  estate  tail,  with  a  good  remain- 
del*,  over  to  B.  These  old  English  cases  are  reviewed  by  Carr,  J., 
in  Bells  vs.  Gillespie,  5  Rand.,  278-80,  with  great  learning  and  abil- 
ity. The  same  Judge  reviews  the  whole  series  of  Virginia  decisions 
on  the  same  point,  commencing  with  Carter  vs.  Tyler]  1  Call,  14-3, 
and  ending  with  Goodrich  vs.  Harding,  3  Rand.,  280.  These  cases, 
English  and  Virginian,  present  an  unbroken  current  of  authority. 
In  each  of  the  cases  reviewed,  there  is  an  element  not  found  in  the 
case  at  bar.  In  each,  the  contingency  of  dyiiig  without  issue  is 
coupled  with  an  ulterior  limitation  to  him  in  remainder,  who  is 
designated  as  the  survivor  of  the  first  taker.  It  was  uniformly  held 
that  the  first  taker  took  an  estate  tail  with  remainder  over,  and  not 
an  executory  devise.  The  American  cases,  out  of  Virginia,  are  stated 
with  great  fullness  and  clearness  by  Rawle,  in  his  note  to  Williams 
on  R.  P.,  198.  In  some  of  the  cases  cited  by  him,  the  limitation 
over  to  the  survivor  was  held  to  be  a  good  eooecutoi^  devise,  but  Mr. 
Rawle  thinks  that  this  course  of  decision  is  contrary  to  the  weight  of 
authority  in  England  and  America.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
in  the  whole  of  his  admirable  note  he  does  not  rite  a  single  Virginia 
authority,  though  he  refers  to  our  Statute  of  1819,  and  the  Rev.  Stat, 
of  New  York,  reversing  the  ancient  rule,  and  approves  it  too.  But 
of  the  Virginia  Act  of  1819-20,  I  will  hereafter  speak. 
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In  all  the  cases  reviewed,  the  true  point  of  inquiry  is:  Whether 
tiie  limitation  over^  if  the  first  taker  dies  tviihout  issue,  is  to  take  effect 
after  a  definite  or  indefinite  failure  of  is6U£.  If  the  ulterior  devisee  is 
to  take^  if  the  first  die  without  issue,  liviru]f  at  his  deaih,  then  the  first 
takes  a  fee-simple  with  a  good  executory  devise,  over,  for  though  it  be 
a  fee  upon  a  fee,  and  bad  as  a  remainder,  because  no  remainder  can 
be  limited  after  a  fee  simple,  yet  it  is  a  good  ea^ecutory  devise,  because 
it  does  not  offend  against  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  and  must,  if 
ever,  take  effect  within  a  life  in  being,  and  twenty-one  years,  and  the 
extreme  period  of  gestation  in  utero,  which  is  fixed  by  our  statute  at 
ten  months. 

If  an  express  estate  be  given  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  and  subsequently, 
in  the  same  will,  there  is  a  limitation  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  if  A.  die 
without  issue,  the  effect  is  a  little  curious.  If  A.^s  express  estate  in 
fee  is  followed  by  the  words  of  implication  quoted  above — if  he  die 
tcithout  issue — then  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  the  effect  is,  under  the  estab- 
lished rule  of  construction,  to  reduce  A.'s  fee-simple,  or  cut  it  down, 
as  it  is  expressed,  to  a  fee  tail,  80,  econverso,  if  the  first  estate  to  A, 
is/or  life,  but  if  he  die  witlwut  issue,  then  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  the  ex- 
press estate  to  A.  for  life,  by  force  of  these  words  of  implication,  is 
enlarged  by  force  of  these  same  words  of  implication  into  a  fee-tail. 
The  two  limitations  to  A.  are  exactly  the  same  in  result — an  estate 
tail  is  produced  in  either  case — leveled  down  in  the  first  case,  and  lev- 
eled up  in  the  second.  They  meet  at  the  same  point — an  estate  tail 
in  A. — and  in  either  case  the  ulterior  limitation  to  B.  takes  effect  as 
a  good  remainder  in  fee.  This  construction  was  necessary  in  order 
to  make  provision  for  each  of  the  objects  of  the  testator's  bounty. 
If  A.'s  estate  in  fee  was  not  cut  down  to  a  fee-tail,  B.'s  estate  would 
l)e  cut  off  altogether.  It  could  not  be  good  as  a  remainder  after  a 
fee-simple,  neither  could  it  be  good  as  an  executory  devise,  because  it 
is  limited  to  take  effect  after  an  indefinite  failure  of  issue,  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  too  remote,  and  void.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  give  B.  an  estate  which  would  take  effect  only  after  the  exhaustion 
of  the  issue  of  A.,  whensoever  it  might  occur.  The  exhaustion  of 
tbe  issue  of  A.  might  occur  at  the  death  of  A.,  leaving  no  issue  sur- 
viving him,  OE  it  might  occur  at  the  end  of  untold  generations  in 
the  future.  This  is  what  the  law  means  by  an  indefinite  failure  of 
issue.  But  the  failure  of  issue  of  the  tenant  in  tail  is  the  **  regular 
liDiit  to  an  estate  tail,  and  the  limitation  over  takes  effect  as  a  re- 
rmmder  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  that  whenever  a  limitation 
can  take  effect  as  a  remainder,  it  shall  not  take  effect  as  an  executory 
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devise,  while  the  rule  against  perpetuities  is,  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
served, because  the  right  to  suffer  a  common  recovery  is  the  insepa- 
rable incident  to  an  estate  tail,  and  the  restriction  upon  alienation  is, 
therefore,  determinable  at  the  option  of  the  tenant  in  tail : ''  Wms. 
on  R.  P.,  198;  Rawles'  note,  1, 

Ch.  Kent,  also,  explains  the  difference  between  a  definite  and  an 
indefinite  failure  of  issue :  "A  definite  failure  of  issue  is  when  a  pre- 
cise time  is  fixed  by  the  will  for  the  failure  of  issue,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  devise  to  A.,  but  if  he  died  without  lawftd  issiie  living  at  the  tuiie  oj 
his  death,  then  over. 

"An  indefinite  failure  of  issue  is  a  proposition  the  very  converse 
of  the  other,  and  means  9  failure  of  issue,  whenever  it  shall  happen, 
sooner  or  later,  without  any  fixed,  certain,  or  definite  period  within 
which  it  must  happen.  It  means  the  period  when  the  issue,  or  des- 
cendants of  the  first  taker,  shall  become  extinct,  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  issue  of  the  grantee,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
time,  or  any  particular  event;  and  an  executory  devitsef  upon  such  an 
indefinite  failure  of  issue,  is  void,  because  it  might  tie  up  property 
for  generations.  A  devise  in  /ee,  with  a  remainder  over  upon  an  in- 
definite failure  of  issue,  is  an  estate  tail,  *  *  The  series  of  cases 
in  the  English  law  have  been  uniform  from  the  time  of  the  Year 
Books  down  to  the  present  day,  in  the  recognition  of  the  rule  of  law, 
that  a  devise  in  fee,  with  a  remainder  over,  if  the  devisee  dies  without 
ihsue,  is  a  fee  cut  down  to  $1  fee-tail;  and  the  limitation  over  is  void, 
by  way  of  executory  devise,  as  being  too  remote  and  founded  on  an 
indefinite  failure  of  issue."  Ch.  Kent  here  cites  the  opinion  of  Carr, 
J.,  in  Bells  vs.  Gillespie,  5  Rand.,  273.  Ch.  Kent  should  have 
added,  as  Judge  Carr  did  in  the  cited  case,  that  though  the  limita- 
tion over  was  void,  as  an  executory  devise,  it  would  have  been  good 
in  England  as  a  remainder  after  a  fee-tail.  Why  the  ulterior  limita- 
tion over  in  Bells  vs.  Gillespie  was  held  void  as  a  remainder,  after 
the  fee-tail,  limited  to  his  son  Pleasants,  is  easily  explained. 

The  same  words  in  a  will — a  limitation  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  and 
if  he  died  without  issu£,  then  to  B.  and  his  heirs — having  been  uni- 
formly construed  for  centuries  as  creating  an  estate  tail,  the  same 
rule  of  construction  was  adopted  by  the  statutes  of  Oct  7,  1776,  and 
the  amendatory  act  of  1785,  and  it  wa  declared  "that  every  estate 
in  lands  or  slaves,  which,  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1776,  was  an 
estate  in  fee-tail,  shall  be  deemed  from  that  time  to  have  been, 
and  from  thenceforth  to  continue,  an  estate  in  fee -simple — and  every 
estate  in  lands  which  since  hath  been  limited,  or  hereafter  shall  be  lim- 
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ited,so  that  as  (he  law  aforetime  was,  such  estate  would  have  been  an  es- 
tate tail,  shall  also  be  deemed  to  have  been  and  to  continue  an  estate 
in  fee-simple.  And  all  estates,  which,  before  the  said  7th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1776,  if  it  remained  unaltered,  would  have  been  estates  in 
fee-tail,  and  which  now,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  arc,  and  will  be,  es- 
tates in  fee-simple,  shall,  from  that  time,  and  from  henceforth,  be 
discharged  of  the  conditions  annexed  thereto,  by  the  common  law, 
restraining  alienations  before  the  donee  shall  have  issue,  so  that  the 
donees,  or  persons  in  whom  the  conditional  fees  vested,  or  shall  vest, 
had,  and  shall  have,  the  same  power  over  the  same  estates,  as  if  they 
were  pure  and  absolute  fees." 

I  have  quoted  the  whole  of  thi?  celebrated  statute,  with  all  its  lux- 
uriance of  verbiage,  that  the  counsel  may  see  how  sweeping  and 
comprehensive  its  provisions  were !  It  annihilated  estates  tail  at  a 
single  blow,  root  and  branch.  It  crushed  the  "hateful  exotic,"  as 
Judge  Tucker  called  those  estates,  and  was  far  more  effectual  than 
the  Common  Recovery  in  Taltarura's  case,  many  centuries  before. 
The  expedient  of  common  recoveries,  and  afterwards  of  fines,  was 
the  result  of  temporizing  judicial  policy.  It  did  not  destroy  estates 
tail,  but  only  enabled  the  tenant  to  do  so  by  a  strange  system  of  te- 
dious, vexatious  and  fictitious  proceedings.  It  scorched  but  did  not 
hill  the  monster.  Estates  tail  flourished,  (only  with  diminished  vigor 
and  luxuriance,)  after,  as  well  as  before,  Taltarum's  case.  All  that 
the  judges  accomplished  in  that  memorable  case  was  to  put  it  in  the 
poxcer  of  each  tenant  to  bar  the  estate  tail,  in  his  particular  case,  by 
his  fines,  his  recoveries,  his  single  and  double  vouchers,  and  other 
incomprehensible  jatgon,  so  humorously  satirized  by  Shakspeare  in 
Hamlet.*  The  bar  to  an  estate  tail  bv  the  fine  and  common  recov- 
er}'  was  perfectly  effectual  when  applied  in  a  particular  case,  and  be- 
came, in  process  of  time,  the  inseparable  incident  to  every  estate  tail; 
but  it  could  only  be  vitalized  by  a  vexatious,  dilatory  and  expensive 
proceeding,  applied  to  each  estate  tail.  How  different  from  this  was 
^^our  great  fine  and  recovery  act^  as  Judge  Cabell  happily  expressed 
it,  in  speaking  of  the  acts  of  1776  and  1785!     The  whole  pestilent 

*See  the  grave-digger's  scene  in  Hamlet,  where  a  skull  is  thrown  out  from  the  grave 
designed  to  receive  the  body  of  the  beautiful  Ophelia. 

Hamiet.  There's  another:  why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  Where 
be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillits,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  why  does  he 
suffer  this  rode  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and 
will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery?  Humph !  Tips  fellow  might  be  in 's  time 
a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouch- 
ers, his  recoveries? — Act  V:  Scene  I, 
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brood  of  estates  tail  fell,  as  by  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear,  and  at 
onejfell  swoop,  perished  in  an  instant,  by  the  mere  operation  of  latcl 

Wherever  an  estate  in  fee-simple  was  followed  by  a  subsequent 
limitation,  in  the  same  will,  after  an  indefinite  failure  of  the  issue  of 
the  first  tenant,  the  first  fee-simple,  as  we  have  seen,  was  reduced  to 
a  fee-tail,  and  this  construction  had  prevailed,  as  a  canon  of  prop- 
erty, from  the  Year  Books,  to  the  advent  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  statute  of  1776,  in  Virginia,  discarded  the  whole  of  the 
preposterous  fictions  of  fines  and  common  recoveries,  and  estates  tail 
perished,  by  the  merger  of  these  estates  in  the  largest  estates  known 
to  the  law,  the  fee-simple  unconditional,  absolute  and  pure  I 

Estates  tail,  creating  perpetuities,  continued  in  full  force  in  Eng- 
land and  her  American  colonies  at  the  date  of  this  Virginia  Act  of 
October,  1776.  They  were  indirectly  strangled  in  England  by  Ju- 
dicial, not  by  Legislative  |>ower.  But  in  Virginia  they  ceased  to  be 
under  the  omnipotent  fiat  of  legislative  power! 

(5.)  The  fee-simple  determined  by  an  executory  devise. 

Executory  devises  did  not  share  the  fate  of  estates  tail,  but  have 
been  highly  encouraged  in  the  United  States  generally,  and  especially 
by  a  statute  in  Virginia,  presently  to  be  noticetl.  The  definition  of 
an  executory  devise,  as  given  by  Fearne,  is  absolutely  perfect: 
"  Such  a  limitation  of  a  future  estate  or  interest  in  lands  *  *  as 
the  law  admits  in  the  case  of  a  will,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
limitation,  in  conveyances  at  common  law."  (We  omit  that  portion 
of  Fearne's  definition  which  applies  to  chattels,  real  or  personal,  as 
we  have  no  concern  now  with  any  species  of  executory  devi^  other 
than  that  which  allows  a  limitation  of  a  future  estate  in  lands,  after 
a  preceding  estate  in  fee  simple.) 

At  common  law  there  can  be  no  valid  limitation  of  a  future  estate 
afler  a  fee-simple,  but  ever  since  the  Statute  of  Wills  in  England 
such  limitations,  under  certain  restrictions,  have  been  permitted,  un- 
der the  designation  of  an  "executory  devise."  The  great  objection 
to  the  estates  tail  was  that  they  established  perpetuities.  That  evil 
was  endured  in  England  for  two  hundred  y-ears  afler  their  creation 
without  any  power  of  abolishing  them  through  an  act  of  Parliament, 
since  the  upper  house  of  Parliament  steadfastly  resisted  every  effort 
in  that  direction.  The  evil  was  at  length  mitigated,  not  eradiedtdy 
by  the  curious  finesse  of  the  judges  in  Taltarum's  case.  We  have 
seen  how  the  evil  was  extenninaied  in  Virginia. 

THE   RULE   AGAINST    PERPETUITIES. 

The  evil  of  a  perpetuity,  in  the  case  of  an  executory  devise,  after 
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a  preceding  fee-simple,  was  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  a  rule 
restraining  the  limitation  of  a  fee  after  a  fee,  to  the  time  of  a  life  or 
lives  in  being  and  twenty' one  years  and  ten  months  thereafter,  known 
as  the  rule  restraining  perpetuities.  This  famous  rule  had  no  existence 
in  England  till  after  the  Statute  of  Wills  was  passed,  and  was  adopted 
as  a  salutary  curb  on  the  evil  of  perpetuities,  in  the  case  of  executor}' 
devises.  The  policy  of  restraining  perpetuities  has  always  been  a 
great  favorite  of  the  courts.  We  have  a  striking  example  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  fee-simple  conditional  at  common  law,  before  the  stat- 
ute de  donis  was  passed,  and  the  most  memorable  example  of  its  ap- 
plication which  the  history  of  the  English  law  of  real  property  af- 
fords, was  furnished  by  Taltarum's  case,  in  a  large  measure  defeating 
the  opposite  policy  of  the  statute  de  donisj  "  by  a  bold  and  unex- 
ampled stretch  of  the  power  of  judicial  legislation : ''  4  Kent,  13. 
But  the  rule  against  perpetuities  was  first  applied  to  executory  de- 
vises by  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  (called  the  great  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Nottingham),  in  the  Dxike  of  NorfoWs  ca^.  That  decision 
has  been  acquiesced  in  uniformly  since  that  time,  and  every  attempt 
to  fetter  estates  by  a  more  definite  extent  of  limitation  or  a  more 
subtle  aim  at  a  perpetuity,  has  been  defeated :   4  Kent,  17. 

This  celebrated  rule,  in  restraint  of  perpetuities,  has  never  been 
departed  from,  sO  far  as  my  observation  goes,  anywhere  in  England 
or  the  United  States,  though  instances  of  its  application  have  been 
made  in  thousands  of  cases.  Amid  all  the  mutations  of  the  rules 
of  construction  of  real  property  law,  that  rule  aUme  has  remained 
firm  and  unshaken.  The  case  of  Belh  vs.  Gillespie  is  but  one  of 
very  many  examples  of  steady  adherence  to  it.  A  limitation  over, 
if  the  first  taker  should  die  toUhout  issue^  was  held  to  be  a  limitation 
to  take  effect  after  an  indefinite  failure  pf  such  issue,  and  so  was  an 
estate  tail;  and  as  the  first  estate  tail  was  enlarged  by  the  act  into  a 
fee-simple,  the  limitation  was  void  as  a  remainder.  Neither  was  it  a 
good  limitation  as  an  executory  devise,  because,  being  limited  to  take 
effect  after  an  indefinite-  failure  of  issue,  it  offended  against  the  rule 
prohibiting  perpetuities.  In  Bells  vs.  Gillespie,  Judge  Carr,  after 
stating  the  rule,  as  established  by  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham,  in 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk^s  case,  says :  "  Unless  executory  devises  are  so 
limited  that  the  event  on  which  they  depend  must  happen  within  this 
period,  they  are  void  in  their  creation : "  6  Rand.,  276.  Being, 
therefore,  void,  both  as  a  remainder  and  as  an  executory  devise,  it 
was,  consequently,  void  altogether.  As  the  will  of  Joha  Wilson 
contains  an  exactly  similar  provision  of  death  urith&ut  issue — ^gene- 
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rally;  I  would  pronounce  the  limitation  over^  in  the  will  of  this  tes- 
tator, in  favor  of  these  defendants,  absolutely  void.     In  the  event  of 
there  being  no  change  of  the  law  since  1776,  it  would  be  entirely 
clear  that  the  plaintiff  here,  the  widow  of  John  Wilson,  is  entitled 
to  her  dower.     Upon  that  hypothesis,  it  would  be  the  case  of  the 
death  of  a  husband,  intestate,  seized  of  a  fee-simple  estate,  and  ¥rith- 
out  lineal  descendants  or  issue.     In  that  case  his  heirs,  under  the 
Virginia  Statute  of  Descents,  on   the  failure  of  lineal  descendants 
and  of  his  father,  the  defendants,  as  the  next  class  of  heirs,  would 
inherit  the  estates  of  which  he  died  seized,  but  could  under  no  poe- 
'  sible  circumstances  claim  under  the  will  as  purchaaers.     In  that  con- 
tingency, also,  they  would  inherit  the  estate,  in  subordination  to  the 
paramount  claim  of  John's  widow  as  dowress,the  most  highly  &vored 
title  known  to  the  law. 

THE  ACT  OF    1819,   TAKING   EFFECT  JANUARY,   1820, 

But  a  great  change  in  the  law  has  been  made  in  Virginia  since  the 
statutes  of  1776  and  1785  were  passed,  enlarging  estates  in  fee-tail 
into  fee-simple.  By  the  act  of  1819,  which  took  effect  on  the  let  of 
January,  1820,  it  was  enacted  that  every  limitation  in  any  deed  or 
^vill,  contingent  upon  the  dying  of  any  person  without  heirs,  or  bdrs 
•of  the  body,  or  issue,  or  issue  of  the  body,  or  children,  or  ofl&pring, 
or  descendants  or  other  relative,  shall  be  construed  a  limitation  to 
.take  effect  when  such  person  shall  die,  not  having  such  heir,  or  issue, 
etc.,  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  bom  to  him  mthin  tea  nwnih 
thereafter,  etc:  C.  V.,  chap.  116,  §  10. 

'^  Without  issue,  living  ai  his  deaihl"  Why,  this  is  no  limitation 
<;onttngent  upon  an  indefinite,  but  upon  a  very  definite,  fiiilure  of  is- 
{^ue.  It  is  no  estate  tail  resulting  from  an  indefinite  fkilure  of  the  is- 
sue of  ^the  first  taker,  but  on  the  failure  of  his  issue,  living  ai  his 
ikolh.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  the  estate  limited  to  John 
Wilson,  in  the  case  at  bar,  is  no  estate  tail.  For  the  same  reason 
that  under  the  statute  of  1819,  the  limitation  to  the  defendants  is 
not  an  estate  tail,  and  that,  therefore,  the  statute  of  1776  has  noa])- 
j)lication  to  the  case,  the  interpolated  words  which  the  statute  re- 
quires the  court  to  import  into  this  devise — living  ai  hie  deaih— 
make  the  limitation  over  to  the  defendants  a  good  executory  devise, 
Jt  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  this  point.  The  meaning  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  statute  are  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  It  is  admit- 
ted by  the  counsel  on  both  sides  that  the  following  propositions  are 
incontrovertible: 

1.  That  as  the  law  of  England  Avas,  before  the  7th  October,  1776, 
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the  words— dying  without  issue — imported  a  limitation  dependant 
on  an  indefinite  failure  of  the  issue  of  John  Wilson,  and  so,  vested 
in  him  an  estate  tail,  with  a  good  remaindei*  to  these  defendants. 

2.  That  by  operation  of  the  acts  of  1776  and  1785  the  estate  tail 
vested  in  John  Wilson,  being  enlarged  into  a  fee-simple,  the  limita- 
tion over  to  these  defendants  was  void  as  a  remainder,  since  no  re- 
mainder can  be  limited  after  a  fee-simple,  and  was  void  also  as  an 
executory  devise  for  the  reason  that  it  was  too  remote,  and  oflTended 
against  a  well-settled  rule  prohibiting  perpetuities. 

3.  That  by  force  of  the  act  of  1819,  the  limitation  in  favor  of  the 
defendants  is  a  good  executory  devise,  vesting  a  good  fee-simple  es- 
tate in  them,  in  the  event  which  has  happened,  to-wit:  the  death  of 
John  Wilson  without  issue,  living  at  hia  death  or  born  to  him  within 
ten  months  thereafter. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  remaining  to  be  considered,  arising 
under  this  special  verdict,  is :  Do  the  defendants  take  the  fee-simple, 
relieved  of  the  dower  of  the  plaintiff  or  subject  to  it? 

This  is  the  great  point  in  the  case.  We  must  discuss  it  as  briefly 
as  possible,  since  so  much  time  and  labor  have  been  spent  on  the  pre- 
liminary questions  already  discussed.  I  will  consider  it  on  principle 
and  on  authority — chiefly  the  latter. 

In  both  curtesy  and  dower  the  legal  estate  for  life,  engrafted  on 
the  estate  of  inheritance  will  subsist,  though  the  principal  estate  has 
ceased  to  exist,  by  death  of  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail  dying 
without  heirs,  or  heirs  of  the  body.  In  Paine's  case,  8  Co.,  30,  it 
was  declared  to  be  the  common  law,  that  if  lands  had  been  given  to 
a  woman  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  she  married  and  had  issue 
which  died,  and  then  the  wife  died  without  issue,  whereby  the  estate 
of  the  wife  was  determined,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  land  reverted 
to  the  donor,  yet  the  husband  would  be  entitled  to  hold  the  estate 
tail  for  life,  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  for  that  was  implied  by  the  gift. 

So  of  an  executory  devise,  where  an  estate  was  devised  to  a  woman 
in  fee,  with  a  devise  over,  in  case  she  died  under  the  age  of  21,  with- 
out issue,  and  she  married,  had  issue  which  died,  and  then  she  died, 
under  age,  by  which  the  devise  over  took  effect ;  still^  it  was  held 
that  the  husband  was  entitled  to  his  curtesy.  This  was  the  ruling  of 
Lord  Mansfield  in  Buckuoorth  vs.  Thirkell,  3  Bos.  and  PuL,  652; 
note.  The  authority  of  that  case  has  been  frequently  questioned  by 
counsel  and  elementary  writers  but  has  never  been  overruled.  Lord 
Alvanley  questioned  the  authority  of  that  case,  but  it  was  approved 
by  the  court  in  Ooodenough  vs.  Goodenough,  cited  by  Preston  on 
Abstracts  of  Title,  vol.  3,  372. 
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lu  Buekworth  V8.  Thirhelly  Lord  Mansfield  said:  ''It  is  said  that 
this  is  a  condiUoiial  limitation.  It  ia  not  so,  but  a  cowtingerU  limita- 
tion. All  the  cases  cited  go  upon  the  distinction  of  their  being  oon- 
ditions  and  not  limitations.  During  the  life  of  the  wife,  she  ooa- 
tinued  seized  of  a  fee-simple  to  which  her  issue  might  by  possibility 
inherit.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  be  tenant 
by  the  curtesy." 

The  rest  of  the  court  assenting,  judgment  for  the  defendant. 
Note  to  Doe  vs.  HuUon,  3  Bos.  and  PuL,  654. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  cases  of  curtesy  and  dower, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  oases^  and  if 
the  husband  is  entitled  to  curtesy  when  the  wife  dies,  seized  of  a  fee- 
simple  determinable  and  actually  determined  by  the  death  of  the 
wife,  before  attaining  her  age  of  21,  with  an  executory  devise  over, 
the  husband  is  entitled  to  curtesy,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  widow 
is  entitled  to  dower,  where  the  husband,  seized  in  fee,  dies  without 
heirs,  with  a  like  limitation  over* 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  cases  in  which  both  curtesy  and 
dower  have  been  denied  when  the  principal  estate  was  determined. 
The  distinction  referred  to  is  that  in  Buekworth  vs.  Thxrkdl^  up(» 
the  ground  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  derivative  estate  can  not  con- 
tinue longer  than  the  primitive  estate.  Chancellor  Kentsajs,  ''that, 
as  a  general  rule,  curtesy  and  dower  can  only  be  commensurate  with 
the  estate  of  the  grantee  and  must  cease  with  the  determination  of 
that  estate."     We  think  this  proposition  is  too  largely  stated. 

The  distinction  between  a  limitation  and  a  condition^  or  a  condi- 
tional limitation,  is  nice  but  perfectly  established.  Dower  and  cur- 
tesy continue  after  the  principal  estate  ceases,  if  it  be  attached  to  a 
viere  limitation.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  a  fee-simple  con- 
ditional at  common  law,  of  an  estate  tail  determinable  by  failure  of 
issue  and  an  estate  in  fee-simple  absolute  determinable  by  failure  of 
heirs.  The  derivative  estate  continues  till  the  dower  or  curtesy  ex- 
pires by  the  death  of  the  husband  or  widow  respectivdy.  The  rea- 
son assigned  by  Lord  Coke  in  Paine's  case,  cited  above,  is,  thai  (his 
w  implied  by  the  gift.  The  case  of  an  executory  devise  or  springing 
use,  is  equally  so,  and  Ch.  Kent  admits  that  these  three  cases  of  the 
estate  tail,  estate  in  fee,  both  conditional  and  absolute,  and  an  exec- 
utory devise  are  established  exceptions  to  what  he  calls  the  general 
rule.  But  it  is  not  admitted  that  they  are  exceptions  at  all.  They 
constitute  a  class  resting  on  their  own  inherent  principles  of  justice 
and  right.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  some  other  cases 
cited  by  him. 
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The  case  of  an  estate  forfeited  for  condition  broken  stands  upon  a 
different  footing.  If  the  condition  be  broken  by  failure  to  pay 
money  at  a  day  named^  it  is  a  condition  in  deed  broken,  and  the 
party  injured  may  take  advantage  of  it  only  by  eidry^  and  when  he 
enters,  the  estate  is  void  ab  initio.  The  estate  being  thus  destroyed, 
every  incidental  and  subordinate  interest  growing  out  of  it  goes  with 
it.  The  principal  estate,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  never  existed^  and  tlie 
maxim  cited  by  Ch.  Kent  strictly  applies — ce^sante  ntcUu  primUivo, 
cessat  derivativis.  For  a  like,  or,  rather,  the  same  reason,  if  the 
wife's  seizin  be  determined  by  a  condition  in  deed,  expressly  annexed 
to  the  estate,  and  the  donor  enters  for  the  breach  of  the  condition, 
the  curtesy  or  dower  is  defeated,  for  the  donor  assumes  his  prior  and 
paramount  title,  and  all  intermediate  rights  and  incumbrances  are 
thereby  destroyed :  4  Kent,  33. 

Now,  in  the  three  cases  of  the  estate  in  fee,  (simple  and  condi- 
tional), in  tail,  and  the  executory  devise,  there  is  no  condition,  no 
breach,  and  consequently  no  forfeiture;  a  condition  broken  imports  a 
tnrongy  and  a  penally  for  its  violation.  All  the  analogies  of  the  law 
sustain  the  wido\\  and  husband,  in  the  cases  of  dower  and  curtesy 
respectively,  that  the  first  estate  limited  is  an  estate  expired  by 
natural  causes,  and  not  determined  by  wrong.  They  are  all  cases  of 
mere  limitation,  and  a  limitation  merely  shifts  the  estate  from  one 
person  to  another,  leaving  the  prior  seisin  undisturbed.  The  limita- 
tion over  takes  effect,  and  the  estate  next  in  expectancy  vests  without 
entry,  and  the  curtesy  or  dower  is,  respectively,  preserved.  "If  the 
estate  in  fee  of  the  wife,  determines  by  executory  devise,  or  spring- 
ing use,  it  seems  that  the  title  of  curtesy  will  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  determination  of  the  wife's  estate.  As  a  reason  for  the  ex- 
ception in  these  cases  of  curtesy  and  dower,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
these  limitations,  by  executory  devise,  and  springing  use,  are  not  gov- 
erned by  common  law  principles ;  and  when  the  limitation  over  was 
allowed  to  be  valid  against  the  former  donee,  it  was  on  Uie  terms  that 
the  limitaiion  over  should  not  impeach  the  title  oj  dower  and  curtesy:'* 
I  Lomax's  Dig.,  84  §  18;  citing  many  authorities. 

Yes,  dower  and  curtesy  were  old  titles  which  had  existed  imme- 
morially  at  common  law,  but  the  executory  devise  and  the  springing 
use  were  modern  inventions,  the  first  Ovving  its  origin  to  the  Statute 
of  Wills,  and  the  second  to  the  Statute  of  Uses,  five  years  before. 
In  all  these  cases  they  shift  without  disturbing  the  seisin  of  the  orig- 
inal estate,  and  the  party  taking  the  ulterior  estate  takes  it  cumonere, 
that  is,  subject  to  the  incidental  interest  of  dower  or  curtesy  en- 
grafted upon  it  by  the  mere  operation  of  law. 
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Buckworth  vs.  ThirkeU  was  the  case  of  a  deterDiinable  fee-simple 
devised  to  trustees  and  their  heirs,  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  estate,  and  apply  them  to  the  maintenance  of  Mary  Barnes  till 
she  arrive  at  the  age  of  21  years,  or  till  she  married,  and  at  her  ar- 
riving at  full  age  or  marrying,  to  the  use  of  Mary  Barnes,  her  heiis 
and  assigns  ;  but  in  case  aaid  Mai*y  ahould  die  before  the  age  of  21 
years,  and  withovi  leaving  issue,  retnainder  over,  Mary  married  and 
had  a  child,  which  child  died,  and  then  Mary  died,  before  she  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  21  years. 

The  question  was,  whether  Mary's  husband  was  entitled  to  be 
tenant  by  the  curtesy  ? 

The  case  was  twice  argued  by  learned  counsel.  On  the  first  argu- 
ment. Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  said,  There  is  no  case  expressly  in 
point,  let  it  be  spoken  to  again. 

Builer,  J.  Is  the  remainderman  here  heir  at  law?  It  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  bar  that  he  was,  and  it  was  agreed  to  add  that  fat^  to 
the  case. 

On  the  second  argument,  the  fact  that  the  remainderman  was  heir 
stt  law  was  admitted  as  part  of  the  record.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  right  of  the  husband  to  his  curtesy  was  unanimously  af- 
firmed. 

The  full  note  oi Buckworth  \ a.  ThirkeU  was  appended  by  Lens.  Ser- 
geant, to  the  case  of  Doe  vs.  Hviton,  3  Bos.  and  Pul.  652-'4.  In 
delivering  his  opinion  in  the  former  case.  Lord  Alvanley,  C.  J.,  ex- 
pressed doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  ruling  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
Buchcorth  vs.  ThirkeU,  and  said  it  made  a  noise  in  Westminster 
Hall  at  the  time,  but  distinguished  it  from  the  case  at  bar.  He 
cited  the  notes  of  Hargrave  and  BuUer's  Co.  Lilt.,  fol.  241,  a,  and 
said  he  fully  concurred  in  the  reasoning,  that  it  was  worthy  of  at- 
tention, but  said  tne  whole  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  case  then 
at  bar,  was  clearly  distinguishable  from  Buckworth  vs.  ThirkeU,  and 
declined  to  enter  upon  the  question  respecting  curtesy  and  dower,  or 
to  give  any  opinion  on  the  ruling  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  that  case. 
Buckwort/i  vs.  ThirkeU,  therefore,  was  not  overruled  by  the  case  of 
Doe  vs.  HuUon,  and  so  far  as  Lord  Alvanley  committed  himself  ad- 
versely to  the  rulinfr  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Buckworth  vs.  ThtrheB, 
his  opinion  was  obiter. 

The  case  o^ Moody  and  wife  vs.  King,  2  Bingham,  447  and  9  E.  G. 
L.  Rep.,  624,  was  the  identical  case  now  at  the  bar.  It  was  a  devise  in 
fee  to  the  husband,  with  a  limitation  over  to  the  heirs  at  law,  if  the 
husband  died  without  issue  living  at  his  death,  being  a  good  ex- 
ecutory devise  over,  in  the  contingency  which  had  happened,  viz :  the 
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death  of  the  devisee  in  fee,  without  issue  surviving  him.  The  widow 
of  the  devisee  and  her  second  husband  filed  their  bill  in  equity  for 
assignment  of  dower,  reciting  all  the  facts.  The  executory  devisee 
io  fee  demurred  to  the  bill.  On  the  Pith  of  June,  1824,  the  de- 
murrer was  heard  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  when  he  directed  the 
above  case  to  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  on  the  question  :  Whether  the  widow  was  entitled  to  dower 
of  the  estate  of  which  her  first  husband  died  seized  in  fee  ? 

The  case  was  fully  argued  by  Wilde,  Sergt.,  for  the  widow,  and 
Cross,  Sergt.,  contra, 

Wilde  cited  Buckwcrih  vs.  Thirkdl,  3  Bos.  and  Pul.,  652,  note, 
aud  the  authorities  there  cited,  as  decisive  of  the  question,  and  not 
distinguishable  from  the  case  of  dower  here  presented.  Buckworih 
V.S.  Thirkellf  he  said,  had  been  confirmed  by  the  decision  of  Good- 
enough  vs.  Goodenough,  as  referred  to  in  Mr.  Preston's  work  on 
Abstracts,  vol.  3,  372. 

Cross  cited  Buller's  note  on  the  subject,  at  241,  Co.  Lit.,  approved 
by  Lord  Alvanley,  in  Doe  vs.  HuUon,  3  Bos.  aiid  Pul.,  652.  He 
said  the  husband  took  the  land,  subject  to  a  condition  which  was  to 
determine  the  fee,  and  that  the  fee  having  determined,  pursuant  to 
the  condition,  there  was  no  longer  any  estate  on  which  the  claim  of 
dower  could  attach. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Best,  C.  J.,  in  which  Buckwoi^th  vs» 
Thirkdl  was  reviewed  and  approved,  and  the  dictum  of  Lord  Alvan- 
ley, approving  Buller's  note  to  241,  Co.  Lit.,  overruled.  The  Chief 
Justice  said  :  "The  great  respect  I  feel  for  Lord  Alvanley  and  the 
bar,  is  such  as  to  make  me  pause  before  I  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
the  certificate  that  should  be  sent  to  the  Vice-Chancellor.  I  must 
be  perDiitted,  however,  to  say  that  after  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  which  was  much  considered  before  it  was  pronounced, 
has  remained  unimpeached  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  Goodenough  vs.  Goodtmough,  we  ought  not  to  overturn 
it  unless  it  establishes  a  rule  productive  of  injustice  and  inconveni- 
ence. Whatever  conveyancers  might  have  thought  of  the  case  when 
it  was  first  decided,  they  have  considered  it  as  settling  the  law,  and 
it  would  be  productive  of  much  confusion  to  unsettle  it  again.  *  ^ 
If  there  is  any  right  which  ought  to  bo  favored  in  a  court  of  justice, 
it  is  the  widow's  right  to  an  independant  maintenance ;  but  this  right 
is  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  technical  argument,  by  a  mere 
quibble  on  words.  It  is  admitted  that  when  an  estate  in  fee  is  given 
to  a  man  if  he  has  children,  his  wife  will  be  entitled  to  dower,  al- 
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though  he  has  no  child ;  but  it  is  insisted  that  if  an  estate  id  fee  be 
given  him,  without  any  such  condition,  and  it  is  afterwards  added 
that,  if  he  has  no  children  at  the  time  of  his  death,  then  the  et^tate 
shall  go  to  A.  B.,  his  wife  is  not  dowable.  This  distinction  is  un- 
worthy of  a  science  which  is  to  settle  equitably  the  rights  of  the 
subjects  of  this  country." 

The  Judges,  consisting  of  Best,  C.  J.,  afterwards  Lord  , 

and  Park,  Burrough  and  Gazele.  J.,  certified  their  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  the  widow  was  entitled  to  her  dower. 

These  two  decisions,  of  Buckworth  vs.  Thirkelly  establishing  the 
right  of  curtesy,  and  of  Moody  vs.  Kingj  establishing  the  right  of 
dower  in  a  fee-simple  estate,  determined  by  the  death  of  the  wife 
and  of  the  husband,  respectively,  without  leaving  issue  surviving 
the  devisee  in  fee,  are  strong  persuasive  authority  in  support  of  the 
claim  of  the  widow  of  John  Wilson  against  the  executory  devisees* 
the  defendants  in  this  action.  They  have  not  the  force  of  coticivM^ 
authority  in  Virginia,  since  they  were  both  rendered  since  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution ;  but  they  are  enforced  with  great  power  of  logic, 
and,  certainly,  have  not  been  refuted  by  the  subtle  technicalities  of 
Buller,  Roper,  Preston  or  Kent.  The  last  named  distinguished  com- 
mentator has  rather  intimated  than  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to 
the  ruling  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Buckworth  vs.  Thirkelly  and  says 
that  neither  Buller,  Roper,  or  Lord  Alvanley,  have  traced  the  lines 
of  the  distinction  between  a  conditional  and  a  contingent  limitation 
with  satisfactory  clearness  and  precision,  or  shown  any  sound  princi- 
ple on  which  it  rests  :  4  Kent's  Com.,  34,  note  (a).  Chan.  Kent 
seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  case  of  Moody  vs.  Ktug^  in 
which  Best,  C.  J.,  has  pronounced  the  distinction  between  a  condi- 
tional and  a  contingent  limitation  as  sound,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
defeat  dower  on  the  ground  that  the  fee-simple  of  the  husband  was 
determined  by  the  breach  of  a  condition  which  defeated  the  principal 
estate  ab  initio,  (and  of  course,  the  dower  with  it),  turned  upon  a 
mere  quibble  on  words,  and  as  "unworthy  of  a  science  which  is  to 
settle  equitably  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  this  country." 

I  shall,  in  conclusion,  cite  but  a  single  other  authority,  but  that  r» 
a  conclusive,  and  not  merely  persuasive  authority.  It  is  the  case  of 
Taliaferro  vs.  Buncell,  4  Call.,  321 .  It  is  a  Virginia  case,  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  1803.  Not  a  single  authority  is  cited  by 
the  Chancellor  below,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously  af- 
firmed it,  without  a  word  of  comment.  It  is  the  case  of  a  claim  to 
curtesy,  and  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Buckworth  vs.  Thirkell,  but 
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though  BuKskworih  vs,  Thirkell  preceded  Taliaferro  vs.  Bwrwell  sev- 
eral years,  the  former  is  not  cited  in  the  report  of  the  latter  case.  It 
was  briefly  this: 

The  testator  devised  a  real  estate  in  1777^  to  bis  two  infant  daagh* 
ters,  in  fee-simple,  his  whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  directed 
that  the  whole  should  be  equally  divided  between  them,  share  and 
share  alike,  bat  that  'Mf  my  two  daughters  should  die  before  they  are 
of  age,  and  without  issue  of  their  bodies/^  then  over  to  the  children 
of  a  sister  of  the  testator.  One  of  the  daughters  died  at  an  early  age 
and  the  other  was  married,  and  issue  born  alive,  but  died  immedi- 
ately, and  then  the  mother  died  at  the  age  of  19,  leaving  her  hus- 
band surviviug  her.  The  husband  claimed  his  curtesy,  and  the 
Chancellor  decreed  it  to  him. 

The  devises  to  the  two  infant  daughters  were  cross  remainders,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  first  the  whole  was  held  in  fee-simple  by  the  sur- 
viving daughter,  but  subject  to  the  executory  devise  over.  But  as 
she  died  under  age  and  without  leaving  issue,  the  estate  in  fee  vested 
in  the  executory  devisees.  The  only  question  was  whether  the  hus- 
band was  encitled  to  hold  the  whole  estate  for  his  life  as  tenant  by 
the  curtesy?  or  did  it  expire  when  the  wife's  estate  in  fee  deter- 
mined? 

This  was  the  case  of  Buckworth  vs.  Thirkell  over  again,  and  de- 
cided the  same  way. 

The  report  of  the  argument  of  counsel  is  very  meagre,  but  the 
points  relied  on,  on  either  side,  are  intelligibly  stated. 

Warden  for  the  appellants  (or  executory  devisees,)  insisted  that  the 
appellee  (husband)  could  not  claim  curtesy  of  a  defeasible  estate,  for 
the  happening  of  the  event  puts  an  end  to  it,  and  the  limitation 
taking  effect  as  an  original  devise,  destroys  all  mesne  rights. 

Wickbam,  in  reply,  said  an  estate  in  fee  was  given  unconditionally 
to  the  two  daughters,  and  on  the  death  of  one,  the  survivor  took  the 
whole  fee.  On  the  birth  of  his  child,  the  husband  had  a  right  to 
curtesy,  though  the  wife's  subsequent  death  during  her  minority  de- 
feated the  estate;  far  the  rights  of  dower  and  curtesy  continue  after 
the  expiration  of  such  determinable  interests. 

Wickham  here  cites  2  Bal.  Ab.,  223;  Co.  Litt.,  241  (a).  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  distinguished  John  Wickhan,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  profound  lawyers  of  his  or  any  day,  cites  Co. 
Litt.,  Folio  241  (a),  which  is  the  identical  authority  cited  by 
I^rd  Mansfield  in  Buchoorth  vs.  Thirkell,  and  the  appended  note  (a) 
is  the  note  of  Butler,  denying  the  authority  of  that  case.      Butler's 
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note  was  approved  by  Lord  AI  van  ley,  in  his  obiter  opinion  cited  above 
and  utterly  dissented  from  by  the  Court  of  Ck)mmou  Pleas  in  i/oorfy 
vs.  King,  supra.  The  Virginia  case  of  Taliaferro  vs.  Burwell/u  di- 
rectly in  point,  and  a  conclusive  authority  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
dower  after  the  determination  of  a  preceding  estate  in  fee,  saooeeded 
by  an  executory  devise  in  fee. 

On  the  fullest  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion,  both  on  principle 
and  on  authority,  that  the  plaintiff  here  is  entitled  to  recover  her 
dower,  and  judgment  is  accordingly  rendered  in  her  favor. 

J.  W.  Bbockekbbough. 

Lexington,  Va. 
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MECHANIC'S  LIEN. 


From  the  statutes  of  nearly  all  the  States^  we  learn  that  mechanics 
who  have  furnished  either  labor  or  materials  for  the  erection,  orig- 
inally, of  improvements,  or  the  repair  of  such  as  have  been  erected, 
have  a  lien  upon  the  improvements,  and  upon  the  realty  covered  by 
the  improvements,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  charges  created  in  erect- 
ing the  same.  Also,  that  persons,  not  technically  mechanics,  who 
have  furnished  materials  therefor,  have  a  like  lien.  The  exact  char- 
acter of  these  liens,  the  extent  and  remedy  to  enforce  the  same,  shall 
be  the  subject  of  this  article. 

This  lien  finds  its  origin  in  the  universal  sense  of  right  and  justice, 
and  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  one  man  shall  not  have  either  the 
labor  or  property  of  another  without  paying  for  the  same,  and  is 
merely  a  statutory  expression  of  this  idea  in  behalf  of  mechanics 
and  material  men.  This  same  principle  has,  all  along  the  progress 
of  the  law,  been  cropping  out  in  behalf  of  one  interest  and  another. 
It  appeared  from  a  very  early  day  in  behalf  of  bailees,  to  whom 
chattels  had  been  entrusted  for  repair;  to  warehousemen,  and  factors 
of  various  kinds.  So,  upon  like  principles,  if  one  purchase  an  es- 
tate with  the  money  of  another,  the  law  gives  the  latter  a  lien  to  the 
extent  of  the  money  invested.  So,  if  the  labor  and  skill,  money  or 
materials,  of  one  person  has  been  used  to  augment  the  estate  of  an- 
other, by  erecting  improvements  upon  it,  for  a  like  reason  the  latter 
should  have  a  lien. 

As  simple  as  this  right  appears  in  morals,  it  is  not  free  of  difficul- 
ties when  it  comes  to  be  legally  applied  and  enforced. 

The  right  is  based  exclusively  upon  the  statutory  enactments  of 
the  different  States,  and  while  these  statutes  may  and  do  differ  in  the 
details  of  each,  in  many  respects,  yet  there  is  sufficient  harmony  be- 
tween them  to  render  the  decisions  made  under  one  not  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  another.  These  statutes  and  decisions  now  constitute  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  jurisprudence  of  America,  and  are  so  fully 
and  completely  incorporated,  that  no  one  thinks  of  repealing  the 
statutes,  and  each  court  aims  to  reduce  the  statute  to  method  and  pre- 
cision. Whatever  of  complaint  that  now  finds  utterance  against 
them,  is  directed  more  to  the  manner  of  enforcing  them  than  to  orig- 
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inal  justice  and  propriety.  Without  attempting  to  find  an  analogy 
to  this  lien  in  the  law^  or  point  out  any  general  difierence  between  iim 
and  other  liens^  we  will  pass  at  once  to  the  statutes  and  decisions, 
and  leave  it  to  another  more  curious  to  trace  its  analogies  and  differ- 
ences. 

This  lien  may  be  created,  and  become  a  charge  upon  the  improve- 
ments^ and  upon  the  land,  without  any  writing,  and  purely  upon  a 
parol  contract.  It  usually  arises  upon  work  being  done,  or  materials 
furnished,  without  any  very  definite  contract,  and  relates  back  to  a 
jK)int  of  time  at  which  the  work  was  commenced.  Having  once 
arisen,  it  continues  by  law  for  a  certain  time,  and  may  be  extended 
for  a  further  time  by  judicial  process.  The  proceeding,  while  it  does 
not  destroy  the  remedies  which  usually  obtain  between  creditor  and 
debtor,  is  nearly  in  rem  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  enforce  the  lien. 

The  lien  is  anterior  to  the  process,  and  arises  out  of  a  certain  state 
of  facts,  and  the  process  is  not  used  to  raise  the  lien  originally.  The 
lien  arises  upon  a  contract,  and  work  done  or  materials  furnished 
thereunder.  This  contract  need  not  be  expressed,  but  may  be  im- 
plied. If  there  be  no  contract,  either  express  or  implied,  then  no 
lien  arises,  although  the  value  of  the  estate  has  been  increased  by 
reason  of  the  improvements.  This  principle  obtains  for  most  ob- 
vious reasons,  otherwise  the  owner  of  an  estate  could  be  imprwed 
out  of  it,  against  his  will,  and  without  desiring  to  have  any  improve- 
ments put  upon  it. 

Ordinarily;^  the  persons  to  whom  this  lien  relates,  and  who  are  af- 
fected by  it,  are  the  following:  Ist.  The  owner  of  the  land.  2nd. 
The  contractor  who  undertakes  to  do  the  work.  3rd.  The  sub-con- 
tractor and  journeyman.     4th.  The  material  man. 

As  the  lien  only  attaches  to  the  interest  in  the  land  of  the  person 
having  the  work  done,  it  becomes  of  the  first  importance  to  the  other 
parties  to  know  what  hUerest  he  possesses.  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule  in  favor  of  mechanics;  they,  like  other  persons,  must  ascer- 
tain the  nature  and  extent  of  the  interest  of  their  employers.  Third 
persons,  with  vested  rights,  are  not  to  be  'effected,  except  they  con- 
sent thereto,  or  are  estopped,  by  an  implied  assent,  as  in  cases  of  fraud, 
&c.  Under  mechanics  lien  acts,  every  person  is  an  owner  of  the 
estate  who  has  any  legal  or  equitable  interest  therein,  and  the  lieo  is 
co-extensive  and  commensurate  with  this  interest.  If  the  empl(7^ 
owns  the/e6,  the  lien  attaches  to  the/ee;  but  if  he  owns  a  less  estate, 
such  as  for  life,  of  for  years,  then  the  lien  attaches  to  just  that  inter- 
est, and  no  more:   Chateau  vs.  Thompson^  2  Ohio  State,  114. 
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If  the  employer  owns  a  conditional  estate,  the  lien  goes  band  in 
hand  with  the  condition.  If  the  employer  loses  the  estate  by  his 
failure  to  perform  the  conditions,  the  lien  goes  with  it  j  8  Smed.  & 
Marsh,  (Miss.)  754;  Id,  444;  1  Watts  &  Serg.,  (Penn.)  218;  12 
Iowa,  125;  13  California,  54;  11  Georgia,  4'>;  11  Indiana,  3.  The 
lien  stands  or  falls  with  the  estate  of  the  employer:  12  Casey,  247, 
whether  it  be  a  legal  or  an  equitable  estate. 

As  the  lien  arises  upon  contract,  express  or  implied,  the  question, 
whether  the  lien  could  be  acquired  upon  the  laud  of  a  married  wo- 
man, or  an  infant,  would  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  capacity 
of  these  parties  to  make  a  contract  affecting  their  realty,  in  the  par- 
ticular State.  Where  the  common  law  has  not  been  changed  by 
some  statutory  provision,  the  lien  would  never  arise  against  either  a 
jeim  covert  or  an  infant.  The  following  cases  will  illustrate  and  pre- 
seot  the  question  as  regards  married  women :  HauptTimn  vs.  Catlen, 
1  E.  D.  Smith,  (N.  J.)  736. 

A  contractor  is  the  person  who  stipulates  with  the  owners  to  erect 
the  improvement.  If  he  sub-lets  the  entire  job  and  it  is  completed 
bv  his  sub-contractors,  while  the  contractor  has  a  lien  as  against  the 
owner,  the  contractor's  lien  is  subject  to  the  lien  of  his  sub-contrac- 
tors, and  if  the  property,  when  sold,  is  insufficient  to  pay  all  the 
liens,  the  contractor  who  has  sub-let  the  whole,  can  not  demand  a 
pro  rata  part,  but  will  be  postponed :  9  Barr.,  449,  It  seems,  how- 
ever, the  foregoing  general  statement  might  be  qualified  if  the  statute 
gave  the  lien  alone  to  the  contractor:    30  Ver.,  768. 

In  cases  in  which  the  contractor  has  failed  to  comply  with  his 
agreement,  but  has  done  the  work  not  in  the  manner  specified  by 
the  contract,  it  has  been  held  that  he  has  no  lien* 

In  some  of  the  cases  the  contractor  failed  to  show  that  he  had 
done  the  work  in  the  manner  agreed  upon,  and  therefore  resorted  to 
a  general  account,  and  proposed  to  recover  to  the  extent  that  the 
work  and  materials  benefited  the  defendant,  and  it  was  held  that  he 
could  not  recover:     EUis  vs.  Hamliny  3  Taunton,  52, 17  N,  Y.,  187. 

But  it  will  be  seen  upon  an  examination  of  adjudicated  cases,  that 
the  English  and  New  York  decisions  are  at  variance  on  this  point, 
with  those  of  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  This,  however,  goes 
more  to  the  right  to  recover  anything,  than  to  the  question  of  lien* 
It  is  presumed,  however,  that  in  those  States  in  which  the  mechanic 
is  allowed  to  recover  upon  a  quantum  meruit,  that  the  Hen  will 
be  CO  •extensive  with  the  recovery  ;  not  so,  however,  upon  the  other 
hand,  in  case  the  owner  breaches  his  contract,  and  is  sued  in  dam- 
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ages,  for  the  breach,  would  the  mechanic  have  a  lien  for  his  damages, 
in  case  the  recovery  was  purely  for  damaged. 

A  question  sometimes  arises  as  to  the  priority  of  the  Hens  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mechanics,  who  contribute  each  in  a  certain  order  of 
time,  to  the  erection  of  improvements.      This,  ordinarily  the  first 
work  done,  is  preparing  for  and  laying  the  foundation.    This  is 
usually  completed  before  the  carpenter,  if  the  house  be  built  of  wood, 
or  the   mason,  if  the   house  be  of  brick,  does  anything  towards  it? 
completion — and  in  regular  order  of  time,  the  one  class  of  workmen 
follow  the  other,  until  the  last  is  completed,  and  the  question  some- 
times  arises  between  these  different  mechanics,  who   has  priority  of 
payment,  whether  he  who  was  first  in  time,  is  first  in  right.    The 
equitable   rule  of  dividing  the  proceeds  pro  raf«,  seems  to  be  the 
general    rule;  not,  however,  without  some  exceptions,  and  these  ex- 
ceptions are  based  upon  the  particular  statute,  and  the  particular 
contract.     Generally,  all  the  liens  relate  back  to   the  same  point  of 
time.     If,  however,  separate  contracts  have  been   made  with  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mechanics  or  material  men,  and  one  class  has  com- 
pleted his  or  their  part,  and  had  proceeded  judicially,  or  according  to 
any  requirement  of  the  statute,  to  fix  his  or  their  liens,  it  would  not 
be  claimed  that  such  a  fixed  lien  could  be  displaced  by  work  subse- 
quently done,  or  materials  subsequently  furnished :  2   Handy  (Ohi<») 
277;  1.   E.  D.   Smith,  (N.  Y.)  675;  see  also  18  California,  371. 
It   is   not   believed,   however,   that   the  courts   would  destroy  the 
equitable  rule   of  paying  each  pro  rata^  except  in  a  case  present- 
ing clear  and  strong  equities. 

Material  men  are  not  necessarily  mechanics,  and  yet  have  a  lien 
for  the  materials  furnished.  If  there  is  no  statute  securing  the  lien 
to  these,  then  they  must  look  to  the  person  to  whom  they  sell  their 
materials. 

Under  most  of  the  statutes  the  material  man  has  a  lien,  whether 
he  furnishes  materials  to  the  owner  or  the  contractor,  and  in  some  of 
the  States,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  lien  exists  whether  the  material'? 
furnished  were  used  or  not  on  the  building:  10  Penn.  State,  413;  4 
Maryland,  297 ;  42  Maine,  77 ;  30  Connecticut,  468 ;  holding  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  upon  him  the  onus  of  proving  the 
amount  of  the  material  applied. 

Whether  the  material  delivered  by  the  material  man  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  delivered  upon  the  credit  of  the  oivner  or  of  the  contnidor, 
has  sometimes  been  a  vexed  question,  and  not  without  serious  con- 
sequences.  After  the  delivery  at  the  designated  place  has  been  made. 
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could  the  material  be  levied  upon,  and  if  so,  as  whose  property — that 
of  the  contractor  or  the  owner.  If  the  material  man  has  a  lien  upon 
the  house  and  land  of  the  owner  for  the  materials  so  delivered,  cer- 
tainly the  owner  should  be  protected  against  it  being  sold  as  the 
property  of  the  contractor  ;  and  if  it  should  be  levied  upon  as  the 
property  of  the  owner,  then  we  have  the  instance  of  a  house  and 
land  being  subject  to  a  lien  for  materials,  which  never  went  into  the 
erection  of  the  house. 

These  controverted  points  came  before  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania 
in  a  case  reported  in  18  Penn.,  54. 

Again,  suppose  the  case  of  materials  delivered,  but  never  used,  or 
if  used,  in  another  and  different  house. 

The  proper  nile,  it  seems  to  us,  and  one  certainly  more  conso- 
nant to  reason,  and  presenting  less  complication  and  difficulty,  would 
be  to  hold,  that  the  lien  in  behalf  of  the  material  man  never  attaches 
to  tlie  improvements  or  premises,  until  the  materials  have  been  used, 
and  become  attached  to  the  freehold,  the  original  reason  and  claim 
for  the  lien  being  based  upon  the  idea  that  where  one  person's  labor 
and  materials  have  been  used  to  improve  the  estate  of  another,  the 
lien  should  arise,  to  that  extent,  in  behalf  of  the  person  whose  labor 
or  materials  have  been  so  used.  In  those  States,  in  which  the  ma- 
terial man  has  a  lien  for  all  materials  furnished  upon  the  order  of  the 
contractor,  the  owner  is  greatly  exposed  to  serious  damage  by  their 
having  his  credit  and  his  premises  standing  at  the  discretion  of 
another. 

As  r^ards  the  material  man,  it  does  seem  that  the  safer  rule 
would  be  to  give  him  a  lien  for  all  the  materials  used,  and  require 
him  to  notify  the  owner  of  the  amount  of  his  claim  before  the  latter 
pays  the  contractor. 

And  while  the  mere  day  laborer  and  subordinate  presents  equal 
merits  to  the  contractor  or  material  man,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
extend  the  lien  to  these  without  some  qualifioation.  Therefore,  in 
most  of  the  States,  while  all  the  benefits  of  the  statutes  have  been 
extended  to  this  class,  it  has  generally  been  so  conditioned  as  to  avoid 
the  obvious  dangers,  and  these  have  been  required  to  give  written 
notice  to  the  owner  to  the  effect  that  the  lien  would  be  looked  to 
as  security;  and  this  notice  was  required  to  be  given  at  the  time  the 
claimant  commenced  to  work,  or,  at  all  events,  before  the  owner  had 
settled  with  the  contractor.  No  statute,  however,  can  be  framed  to 
cover  the  claims  of  this  character  of  persons  that  will  not  in  many 
instances  work  great  hardships.    If  a  contractor  should  agree  with 
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the  owner  to  take  the  notes  of  another -or  to  receive  land  in  sati&c- 
tion  of  his  claim^  and  the  contractor  should  then  fail  to  pay  his  sub- 
ordinates^ the  lien  of  the  latter  might  serioasly  affect  the  original 
contract  and  change  its  entire  consideration ;  so  if  the  owner  should 
pay  the  consideration  in  whole  or  in  part^  in  advance,  or  if  the  con- 
tractor should  abscond,  leaving  more  due  his  subordinates  than  was 
due  him  from  the  owner. 

To  what  area  of  land,  exclusive  of  that  upon  which  the  improve- 
ment stands  the  lien  includes,  depends  entirely  upon  the  particular 
statute.  As  a  general  rule,  the  statutes  either  extend  it  to  the  whole 
farm,  or  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  or  to  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  the  enjoyment  of  the  buildings. 

In  some  of  the  States,  the  exact  amount  by  acres  or  feet  are  men- 
tioned. This,  however,  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  It  does  seem 
that  the  better  rule  would  be,  to  extend  the  lien  to  so  much  of  the 
land  as  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Another  question  has  sometimes  presented  itself  in  this  connection, 
of  this  character,  viz :  pending  the  lien,  the  improvements  or  ereo- 
'tions  are  destroyed  by  fire. 

If  the  contractor  has  a  lien  only  upon  the  buildings,  the  loss  must 
be  borne  by  him,  if  without  the  enforcement  of  the  lien  he  cannot 
satisfy  his  demand. 

If  the  lien  extends  to  the  land  as  well  as  the  buildings,  and  the 
latter  are  destroyed,  can  he  enforce  his  lien  upon  the  land  alone  ? 

In  the  case  of  Gaiy  vs.  Caseyf  15  Illinois,  132,  the  court  answers 
the  foregoing  question  in  the  affirmative. 

The  courts  of  Pennsylvaria,  however,  hold  otherwise  bedding 
that  the  lien  originates  on  the  building,  and  depends  upon  it  alone, 
;and  without  it  can  not  be  enforced  (27  Penn.,  247),  remarking  in  the 
-argument  that  the  contractor  and  all  others,  who  have  liens  by  the 
•statute,  have  insurable  interests,  and  by  the  use  of  this  right  could 
protect  themselves,  against  loss  in  this  direction* 

The  decisions  upon  this  point,  however,  are  so  few  that  it  may  be 
•«et  down  as  still  an  open  question. 

E.  H.  East. 
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Upon  the  question  as  to  what  irregularities  in  an  attachment  pro- 
ceeding under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  will  render  a  judgment  or 
decree  rendered  in  such  proceeding  void,  and  what  will  render 
the  same  voidable  merely,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  are  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  has  repeatedly 
held,  both  before  and  since  the  adoption  of  our  code,  that  an  attach- 
ment, under  our  statutes,  is  not  a  proceeding  in  rem,  but  a  proceeding 
in  personam :  See  Green  vs.  Shaver,  3  Hum.,  141 ;  Perkins^ 
Heirs  vs.  Novell,  6  Hum.,  153;  Snell  &  McGavock  vs.  Allen,  1 
Swan,  211;  Boggess  vs.  Gambh,  3  Cold.,  154;  Rogers  vs.  Rush, 
4  Cold.,  272;  IngU  vs.  MeCurry,  1  Heis.,  26;  Riley  vs.  Nichols,  1 
Heis.,  16. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  holding  is,  that  if  the  steps 
which  are  prescribed  by  our  statutes  to  bring  the  defendant  before 
the  Court,  are  not  taken,  the  judgment  or  decree,  and  a  sale  of  prop- 
erty thereunder,  are  absolutely  void. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Cooper  vs.  Reynolds,  10  Wal.,  308,  held  that  an  attachment  pro- 
ceeding under  the  Code  of  Tennessee,  in  case  there  is  no  appearance 
by  the  defendant,  and  no  service  of  process  on  him,  becomes  in  its 
essential  nature,  a  proceeding  in  rem,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to 
subject  the  property  attached  to  the  payment  of  the  demand  which 
the  court  may  find  due  the  plaintiff,  and  consequently  that  the  want 
of  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  defendant  before  the  court,  will 
not  render  the  judgment  or  decree,  and  a  sale  of  property  thereunder, 
void. 

The  Court  bases  its  decision  upon  this  point,  on  these  two  propo- 
sitions, which  it  assumes  to  be  well  established : 

1.  That  the  suit  can  not  be  pnx^eeded  with  without  a  levy  of  the 
attachment  on  the  property  of  the  defendant. 

2.  That  the  judgment  against  the  defendant  can  have  no  effect  be- 
yond the  property  attached  in  the  suit. 
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As  regards  the  first  of  these  propositions,  the  proposition  h  true^ 
but  the  condusion  i^  false,  for  §  3424,  of  the  Code  expressly  pro- 
vides that  "the  attachment"  (/.  e.  the  attachment  of  the  defendant's 
property  by  thelevy  of  the  writ  upon  it),  "and  publication  are  in 
lieu  of  personal  service  of  process  on  the  defendant.'^ 

As  regards  the  second  proposition,  tfw  proposition  Uself  is  fdl^^ 
for  §  3558  of  the  Code  expressly  provides  that  "when  the  property 
attached  is  not  suflScient  to  satisfy  the  recovery,  execution  may  issue 
for  the  residue  as  in  other  cases." 

The  learned  Judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the 
case  of  Cooper  vs.  Reynohh,  seems  to  have  read  none  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Code  on  the  subject,  except  the  few  sections  cited  in  the 
briefs  of  counsel.  The  opinion  exhibits  such  a  remarkable  want  of 
information  upon  the  subject  of  our  attachment  laws,  as  to  entirely 
neutralize  the  efiPect  of  the  case  as  authority,  notwithstanding  the  dig- 
nity of  the  tribunal  by  which  it  was  decided. 

The  case  of  Voorhees  vs.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  10  Peters, 
449,  cited  in  the  case  of  Cooper  vs.  Reynolds,  as  an  authority  for  the 
decision  therein  made,  was  a  proceeding  in  rem  under  a  statute  of 
Ohio,  and  not  a  proceeding  in  personam. 

But  as  regards  an  attachment  proceeding  under  the  statutes  of 
Tennessee,  the  principle  that  it  is  not  a  procee^lingin  rem,  but  a  pro- 
ceeding in  personam,  having  been  well  settled  by  our  Supreme 
Court  previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  Code,  the  principle  that  had 
been  thus  settled,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  incorporated  into  the  Code, 
§§  3424,  3568,  by  express  enactment. 

The  provision  of  §3353,  that  the  death  of  a  defendant  either  before 
or  after  the  commencement  of  the  proceeding,  does  not  render  the 
proceeding  void,  might  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  §§  3424, 3558, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  similar  provision  is  made  in  regard  to 
the  case  of  a  defendant  proceeded  against  by  publication  alone,  in 
lieu  of  personal  service  of  process :     Code,  §  4380. 

Another  question  upon  which  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee 
are  in  conflict,  is  that  in  regard  to  the  object  and  effect  of  an  ancil- 
lary attachment  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee. 

An  ancillary  attachment  was  first  given  by  the  Act  of  1843,  eh.  29, 
and  can  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  action  is  brought  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode. 

According  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
its  sole  object  is  to  secure  the  defendant's  property,  so  as  to  have  ft 
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forthcoming  to  satisfy  the  judgment  which  may  be  rendered;  and 
does  not,  (unless  proceedings  which  were  pending  when  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1865,  was  adopted,  form  an  exception),  bring  the  party  into 
court. 

According  to  these  decisions,  the  ancillary  attachment  is  not  a  new 
suit,  as  an  auxilliary  attachment  sued  out  in  a  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
aid  of  a  suit  at  law  is,  but  is  a  part  of  the  suit  in  which  it  is  sued 
out,  and,  therefore,  the  summons — the  original  process — must  be 
served  on  the  defendant,  otherwise  the  Court  acquires  no  jurisdiction 
of  his  person,  and  consequently  a  judgment  or  decree  against  him 
without  such  service  is  absolutely  void:  See  Fisher  &  Co.  vs.  Cvm- 
mt«^<,  7  Hum.,  233;  Boyd  vs.  Buckingham  &  Co.,  10  Hum.,  438; 
Thompson  vs.  Carper,  11  Hum.,  544,  545;  Barber  vb.  Denning,  4 
Sneed,  269,  270;  Swann  vs.  Roberta,  2  Cold.,  157,  158;  Boggess 
vs.  Gamble,  3  Cold.,  151;  Ingle  vs.  McCarry,  1  Heis.,  28;  (t/6- 
mn  vs.   Carroll,  1  Heis.,  25. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Cooptr 
vs.  Reynolds,  10  Wal.,318,  held  that  the  defendant  had  been  brought 
before  the  court  by  publication  made  in  a  proceeding  by- ancillary  at- 
tachment. The  court  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  attachment 
laws  of  Tennessee  sufficiently  to  know  that  we  have  different  kinds 
of  attachments,  much  less  to  understand  which  kind  was  then  before 
the  court. 

The  law  that  an  ancillary  attachment  does  not  bring  the  defendant 
into  court,  is  so  well  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee,  that  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  the  decisions  upon  that  point  are  correct  in 
principle. 

Since  an  attachment  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee  is  a  proceeding 
in  personam,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  steps  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  defendant  before  the  court  so  as  to  give  the  court  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  person  ? 

In  the  case  of  an  ancillary  attachment,  we  have  just  seen  that  the 
original  summons  in  the  suit  in  which  the  attachment  is  sued  out, 
must  be  served  on  the  defendant,  that  being  the  mode  in  which  he 
is  brought  before  the  court. 

As  regards  original  and  judicial  attachments,  they  are  used  for 
the  double  purpose  of  bringing  the  defendant  into  court,  and  of  se- 
curing his  property  to  answer  such  judgment  as  may  be  rendered 
against  him. 

We  have  seen  that  where  an  attachment  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
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bringing  the  defendant  into  courts  '^the  attachment  and  publication 
are  in  lieu  of  personal  service  Upon  the  defendant:"  Code,  §  3524. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  two  things  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  defendant  before  the  court: 

1st.  The  attachment  of  his  property;  which  is  done  by  the  issu- 
ance and  levy  of  a  writ  of  attachment  upon  it. 

2nd.  Publication  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statute. 

Section  3522  of  the  Code  specifies  what  the  memoraadum  or  notice 
required  to  be  published  shall  contain,  and  our  Supreme  Court  has 
very  properly  held  that  the  notice  must  comply  with  these  require- 
ments ;  otherwise  it  will  not,  with  the  levy,  bring  the  defendant  into 
court:  Rogers  vs.  Rush,  4  Cold.,  272;  Riley  \s.  Nichols,!  Heis., 
16;  Ingle  vs.  McCtirry,  1  Heis.,  26. 

This  holding  is  certainly  correct ;  for,  if  any  one  of  the  requirements 
of  the  statute,  in  regard  to  what  shall  be  contained  in  the  notice  re- 
quired to  bring  the  defendant  into  court  may  be  disregarded,  they 
all  may  be  disregarded}. 

The  section  of  the  Code  specifying  what  the  notice  shall  contain, 
is  as  follows: 

''This  memorandum  or  notice  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties, the  style  of  the  court  to  which  the  attachment  is  made  retarn- 
able,  the  cause  alleged  for  suing  it  out,  and  the  time  and  place  at 
which  the  defendant  is  required  to  appear  and  defend  the  attacbnient 
suit:''  §3522. 

In  the  decisions  above  referred  to  as  holding  that  the  notice  must 
comply  with  these  express  requirements  of  the  statute,  the  line  of  ar- 
gument is  the  same  where  the  judgment  or  decree  is  brought  directly 
in  question  by  a  proceeding  for  the  correction  of  errors,  as  it  is 
where  the  judgment  or  decree  is  collaterally  attacked. 

This  is  very  proper;  for,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  notices  which  were 
published  were  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  respective  defendants  into 
court,  the'  respective  judgments  or  decrees  and  proceedings  thereun- 
der were  absolutely  void ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  said  no- 
tices were  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  only  object  for  which  they 
were  designed — that  of  bringing  the  defendants  into  court — the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  even  tmdable  on  account  of  any  defect  in  said  no- 
tices. 

In  other  words,  irregularities  in  the  notice,  being  irregularities  in 
the  proceeding  required  to  give  the  court  jwrisdidion  of  the  person 
of  the  defendant,  and  the  proceeding  being  a  proceeding  in  per^noM, 
the  irregularities  necessarily  either  rendered  the  judgments  cm"  i^ 
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crees  absolutely  void,  or  else  did  not  affect  their  validity  at  all.  The 
question  being  one  o{  jurisdiction,  the  learning  as  to  distinctions  be- 
tween void  judgments  and  those  which  are  merely  voidable,  has  no 
application. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  provisions  of  the  Code  in  re- 
gard to  publication  are  different  from  those  of  previous  statutes  on 
that  subject ;  and  that  the  case  in  4  Cold,  is  the  first  case  in  which 
the  effect  of  those  provisions  was  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Act  of  1794,  ch.  1,  did  not  require  publication  at  all.  It, 
however,  provided  that  where  it  could  be  done  conveniently,  notice 
should  issue  from  the  court  to  the  defendant. 

The  Act  6f  1836,  ch.  43,  authorizing  original  attachment  proceed- 
ings in  Courts  of  Chancery  in  certain  cases,  required  publication  to 
be  made  in  some  newspaper  designated  by  the  court,  stating  the 
names  of  the  parties  and  briefly  setting  forth  the  substance  of  the 
bill. 

The  Act  of  1842,  ch.  54,  §  2,  authorizes  the  order  of  publication 
to  be  made  by  the  Clerk  and  Master. 

The  Act  of  1846,  ch.  108,  §  2,  required  the  plaintiff  in  an  attach- 
ment against  a  non-resident,  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  "give 
public  notice,  by  advertisement,  of  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the 
trial  of  the  suit,  requiring  the  defendant  then  and  there  to  appear 
and  defend  the  cause.'' 

Such  were  the  provisions  of  our  attachment  laws,  \x\x>u  the  subject 
of  publication,  previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  Code. 

The  Code,  as  we  have  seen,  requires,  in  addition  to  the  levy  of  the 
attachment,  publication  in  all  cases,  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  and 
prescribes  uniform  requirements  as  to  what  the  published  notice  shall 
contain. 

In  the  case  of  Dean  vs.  Nelson,  10  Wal.,  172,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held,  that  where  the  defendants  to  a  proceeding 
within  the  Federal  lines,  during  the  late  civil  war,  were,  at  the  time 
of  the  proceeding,  within  the  Confederate  lines,  ''a  notice  directed 
to  them  and  published  in  a  newspaper,  was  a  mere  idle  form.  They 
could  not  lawfully  see  nor  obey  it.  As  to  them,  the  proceedings 
were  wholly  void  and  inoperative." 

The  proceeding  in  which  the  notice  was  thus  declared  to  be  void 
and  inoperative,  was  not  an  attachment  proceeding,  but  the  principle 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  beeo ;  and  is  a  principle  which  com- 
mends itself  as  sound  and  just. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  august  tribunal  in  a  subsequent 
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case  denied  the  benefit  of  this  jast  principle  to  a  defendant,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  was  not  within  the  Fed- 
eral lines:    See  Ludlow  vs.  Rarnaey,  11  Wal.,  588,  690. 

This  indirect  mode  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  parties  for  taking 
the  wrong  side  in  our  late  unhappy  civil  strife,  certainly  has  nothing 
in  it  to  commend  it. 

Having  discussed  at  some  length  the  steps  necessary  to  give  the 
court  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  defendant,  it  seems  that  some 
allusion  should  be  made  to  what  is  necensary  to  give  the  court  ju- 
risdiction of  the  subject  matter;  for  want  of  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  suit,  will,  no  less  than  the  want  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  person,  render  the  proceedings  absolutely  void.  "In  order  to  ob- 
tain an  attachment,  the  plaintiff,  his  agent  or  attorney,  shall  make  oath 
in  writing,  stating  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  debt  or  demand, 
and  that  it  is  a  just  claim ;  and  also,  that  one  or  more  of  the  cause) 
enumerated  in  section  3455  exists :''     Code,  §3^169. 

If  the  demand  stated  in  the  affidavit  is  such  as  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  or  if  it  should 
distinctly  appear  elsewhere  upon  the  face  of  the  record  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  proceed- 
ing would,  of  course,  be  void. 

It  has  also  been  held,  that  in  order  to  give  the  court  juriadidion 
to  proceed  by  attachment,  the  affidavit  must  be  in  substantial  con- 
formity to  the  requirements  of  the  section  of  the  Code  above  cited :  See 
Sullivan  vs.  Fugate,  1  Heis.,  22,  23;  Ogg  vs.  Leinart  et  al,  Uj 
40,  42. 

Mere  formal  defects  in  the  affidavit  will  not  affect  the  validity  of 
the  proceeding:    See  Code,  §  3477. 

Where  the  affidavit  did  not  state  that  the  claim  was/u^^,  but  stated 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  that  it  was  on  the  defendant's  no'e  or 
bond,  a  copy  of  which  was  appended,  showing  that  it  was  made  under 
the  defendant's  seal,  and  contained  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to 
the  complainant's  order,  for  value  received,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held,  that  these  statements  in  the  affidavit  iiu>rf 
than  compensated  for  the  omission  to  state  that  it  was  a  just  claim: 
Ludlow  vs.  Ramsey f  11  Wal.,  587,  688. 

This  decision  may  be  correct;  but  if  all  promises  under  seal  are 
just  claims,  the  writer  has  seen  a  good  many  errors  committed  upon 
this  point  by  the  courts;  for  he  has  seen  a  good  many  such  claims 
successfully,  and  as  he  had  supposed  justly,  defended. 

In  Courts  of  Chancery,  in  all  cases  where  creditors  are  allowed  to 
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come  in  and  prove  their  claims  against  their  debtor's  estate,  before 
the  Master,  under  a  decree,  an  affidavit  that  the  claim  remains  justly 
due  is  required:     Danl.  Ch.  Pr.,  1407. 

The  object  in  requiring  the  affidavit  is  to  guard  against  fictitious 
claims  which  the  parties  presenting  the  same  do  not  themselves 
believe  to  be  founded  in  justice,  although  they  may  bo  able  to  pro- 
duce documentary  or  other  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims  suffi- 
cient to  show  2L  prima  facie  case  of  indebtedness :  Morris  vs.  Motcatt, 
4  Paige,  145. 

The  object  in  requiring  a  party  who  sues  out  an  attachment  to 
swear  to  the  justice  of  his  claim  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  re- 
quiring a  creditor  coming  in  to  establish  his  claim  before  the  Master. 
In  neither  case  can  the  affidavit  be  used  as  evidence  to  establish  the 
claim,  but  is  intended  to  guard  against  fictitious  or  unjust  claims 
which  the  party  may  be  able  to  support  by  evidence  sufficient  to 
show  a  prima  fa>cie  case  of  indebtedness. 

The  object  being  the  same,  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  applied  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

W.  J.  Hicks. 

KnoxYiUe,  Tenn. 
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SECTION    I. 
Nature  and  Necessity  of  Protest. 

What  Instruments  Must,  or  May  be,  Protested. 

§  1.  When  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  is  presented  for  aoceptaDce 
or  payment,  and  acceptance  or  payment  is  refused,  the  holder  must 
take  what  is  called  a  Protest  in  order  to  charge  the  drawer,  or  aoy 
indorser.  According  to  the  law  of  most  foreign  nations/  a  protest  is 
essential  in  the  case  of  the  dishonor  of  any  bill ;  but  by  the  custom 
of  merchants  in  England,^  and  wherever  the  law  merchant  prevails 
in  the  United  States,  the  protest  is  only  necessary  in  the  case  of  for- 
eign bills  ;^  though  by  Statute  in  most  of  the  States  inland  bills  and 
promissory  notes  may  be  protested  in  like  manner.^    So  indispensable 

*  Thompson  on  Bills,  307. 

'Orr  vs,  Maginnis,  7  East,  359;  Gale  vs.  Walsh,  5  T.  R.,  239;  Borough  vb.  PerkiiB, 
1  Salk,  131;  Chitty  on  Bills,  (13  Am.  ed.)  37^  Bylee,  (Sharawoods  ed.)  394. 

'Burke  tw.  M'Kay,  2  Howard,  66;  Young  t».  Bryan,  6  Wheat.,  146;  Union  Bank 
V8.  Hyde,  6  Wheat,  372;  Bailey  t».  Pozier,  6  Howard,  23;  Bank  U.  S.  w.  Leather's, 
10  B.  Monroe,  64;  Hubbard  vs,  Troy,  2  Iredell,  134;  McMarchey  vs.  Robinaon,  10 
Ohio  St.,  496. 

*  The  Virginia  Ckxle,  chapter  — ,  provides : 

"§  7.  Every  promissory  note,  or  clieck  for  money,  payable  in  this  State  at  a  par- 
ticular bank,  or  at  a  particular  office  thereof,  for  discount  and  deposit,  or  at  the  place 
of  business  of  a  savings  institution,  or  savings  bank,  or  at  the  place  of  buaines  of  a 
licensed  broker,  and  every  inland  bill  of  exchange,  payable  in  this  Stale^  shall  l« 
deemed  negotiable,  and  may,  upon  being  dishonored  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay* 
ment,  be  protested,  and  the  protest  be  in  such  case  evidence  of  dishonor,  in  like  man- 
ner as  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange. 

"  1 8.  The  protest,  both  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill  and  in  the  other  cases  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  shall  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  what  is  stated  therein,  or  at  the 
foot,  or  on  the  back  thereof,  in  relation  to  presentment,  dishonor,  and  notice  tha«of. ' 
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is  the  protest  of  a  foreign  bill  in  case  of  its  dishonor,  that  no  other 
evidence  will  supply  the  place  of  it,  and  no  part  of  the  facts  requi- 
site tO  the  protest  can  be  proved  by  extraneous  testimony,^  and  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  foreign  bill.^  But, 
while  the  practice  is  usually  followed  to  protest  inland  bills  and 
notes,  under  the  permissive  statutes,  it  is  not  a  practice  which  makes 
it  incumbent  to  protest  them ;  and  the  holder  may  waive  the  privilege 
if  he  choose  to  do  so,  and  produce  other  evidence  of  dishonor.^ 

§  2.  The  requisition  of  a  protest  in  the  case  of  foreign  bills  was 
in  order  to  afford  authentic  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  due  dishonor 
to  the  drawer,  who,  from  his  residence  abroad,  would  experience  a 
difficulty  in  making  proper  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  be  compelled 
to  rely  on  the  representations  of  the  holder.  *^  It  also,"  observes  a 
distinguished  author,  ^'  furnishes  an  indorsee  with  the  best  evidence 
to  charge  an  antecedent  party  abroad ;  for  foreign  courts  give  credit 
to  the  acts  of  a  public  functionary  in  the  same  manner  as  a  protest 
under  the  seal  of  a  foreign  notary  is  evidence  in  our  courts  of  the 
dishonor  of  a  bill  payable  abroad.''^  Such  was  the  convenience  of 
evidence  in  this  form,  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  and  preserving  their  testimony  where  otherwise  it  might 
be  lost  by  death  or  removal,  that  it  became  common  to  protest  inland 
bills,  and  promissory  notes  as  well ;  and  the  holder  was  often  disap- 
pointed in  finding  that  such  protest  was  not  evidence  of  dishonor.^ 
This  led  to  a  very  general  enactment  of  statutes  authorizing  protests 
in  such  cases;  and  giving  them  the  like  effect  as  in  cases  of  foreign 
bills. 

The  law  merchant  requires  a  protest  and  notice  only  in  cases  of 
bills  negotiable  by  the  custom  of  merchants.  Bills  payable  "in  cur- 
rency," or  any  other  medium  than  legal  money,  are  not  of  this  char- 
acter, and  therefore  no  protest  is  necessary,  nor  is  it,  unless  by  stat- 
ute, evidence  of  any  fact  therein  stated.^ 

Foreiffn  Promissory  Notes. 

§  3.  In  the  case  of  promissory  notes  executed  in  one  State  or 
country  and  payable  in  another,  no  notice,  of  course,  is  necessary  to 
charge  the  maker;  and  if  there  be  no  indorser  there  can  be  no  analogy 

^  Union  Bank  m.  Hyde,  6  Wheat,  372;  Carter  vs.  Uuiou  Bank,  7  Humph.,  548. 

'  Borough  IS.  Perkinfl,  1  Salk.,  121,  2  Lord  Raymond,  992;  Chitty  on  Bills,  (13 
Am.  ed.)  373  top  p,  and  .333xp. 

» Bailey  t».  Dozier,  6  Howard,  23;  Wanger  vs,  Tupper,  8  Howard,  234;  2  Bob.  Prac, 
(N.  ed.)  121. 

»  Byles  on  Bills  (Sharswood's  ed.)  p.  395.  *2  Rob.  Prac,  (N.  ed.)  181. 

«  Bank  of  Mobile  n.  Brown,  42  Ala.,  108;  Ford  vs,  Mitchell,  15  Wise.,  304. 
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between  the  note  and  a  bill.  But  as  soon  as  a  promissory  note  is  in- 
dorsed it  becomes  closely  assimilated  to  a  bill,  the  maker  being  pri- 
marily liable  like  the  acceptor,  and  the  indorser  secondarily  like  the 
drawer.  It  is  often  said  that  every  indorser  is  a  new  drawer,  and  in 
fact  the  indorser^s  obligation  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  drawer  on 
an  accepted  bill.  Therefore  when  an  indorsed  note  is  payable  in  a 
State  or  country  different  from  the  one  where  it  is  drawn, — perhaps 
more  especially  when  the  indorser  is  not  of  the  State  or  country 
where  it  is  payable,  tho^  no  distinguishing  difference,  it  seems  to  us, 
exists, — every  reason  which  would  make  a  protest  competent  and 
nece&sary  evidence  of  presentment,  and  notice  in  case  of  a  foreign 
bill,  would  recognize  it  as  equally  competent  in  respect  to  the  in- 
dorser of  the  note.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  similaritv  be- 
tween  the  indorsement  of  notes,  and  the  drawing  and  indorsement 
of  bills  of  exchange  is  so  great,  that  there  can  be  no  sound  reason 
given  for  establishing  or  preserving  a  distinction  between  them,  and 
requiring  a  different  character  of  evidence  to  prove  the  same  fact« 
with  regard  to  two  instruments,  which,  tho'  different  in  some  res- 
pects as  to  their  phraseology,  are  so  essentially  similar  in  their  na- 
ture and  operations."*  And  there  are  well  considered  cases  sustain- 
ing it.^  This  view  has  been  taken  in  Kentucky  respecting  an  in- 
dorsed certificate  of  deposit."' 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  converse  view  has  been  taken,  it  bein^ 
considered  that  the  certificate  of  protest  of  a  promissory  note,  is  a  doc- 
ument unknown  to  the  law;  and  altho'  the  note  be  payable  on  a  foreign 
place,  is  inadmissible.^  But  rules  of  evidence  should  not  be  so  ex- 
tremely and  unreasonably  technical.  Every  consideration  of  con- 
venience and  certainty  which  prevails  in  respect  to  foreign  bills,  ^>^ 
plies  with  the  same  exact  force  to  foreign  indorsed  notes,  and  should 
produce  the  same  result.  A  general  usage  would  probably  be  t-on- 
trolling.* 

§  4.  As  to  the  meaning  of  protest,  it  includes,  in  a  popular  sense, 
all  the  steps  taken  to  fix  the  liability  of  a  drawer  or  indorser,  upon 
the  dishonor  of  commercial  paper  to  which  he  is  a  party.*  More  ac- 
curately speaking,  it  is  the  solemn  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
holder  against  any  loss  to  be  sustained  by  him  by  reason  of  the  non- 

a  B,  I        _      _■  _i ~~^ 

*  Parker,  C.  J.,  Williams  w.  Putnam,  14  N.  H.,  540;  Carter  vs,  Burley,  9  X  H., 
658;  Smith  i».  Little,  10  N.  H.,  526. 

'  Ticonic  Bank  vs.  Stackpole,  41  Maine,  302,  held  admisRible  at  common  Uw. 
'  Piner  t».  Clary,  17  B.  Monroe,  645. 

*  Kirtland  vs.  Wanzer,  2  Duer,  278.  *  See  Burke  vs.  McKay,  2  Howard,  66. 

*  Towneend  t«.  Lorain  Bank,  2  Ohio  St.,  345;  Coddington  vs.  DiYiny  1  GaiBBtock,  U'3. 
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acceptance,  or  even  non*payment,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  bill  in 
question ;  and  a  calling  of  the  Notary  to  witness  that  due  steps  having 
ing  been  taken  to  prevent  it.^  The  word  ^'Protest'^  signifies  to  testify 
before;  and  the  testimony  before  the  Notary  that  proper  steps  were 
taken  to  fix  the  drawer^s  liability  is  the  substance,  and  the  certificate 
of  the  Notary  the  formal  evidence,  to  which  the  terra  protest  is  le- 
gally applicable. 

In  what  cctses  Necessary. 

§  5.  According  to  the  English  law,  the  protest  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  dishonor  by  non-aeceptanoe,  as  well  as  dishonor  by  non- 
payment. And  the  same  rule  prevails  in  the  United  States,*  al- 
though it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  an  action  on  a  protest  for  non-payment  of  a  foreign  bill,  that  a 
protest  for,  or  notice  of>  non-acceptance,  need  not  be  shown,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  not  required  by  the  custom  of  merchants  in  this 
country.^  But  the  English  rule  has  been  deemed  the  most  consistent 
with  commercial  policy,  by  the  highest  authorities,  and  Story  and 
Kent  adopt  it  as  the  true  one;  the  former  observing  that  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  they  would  now  be  held  law  by  that 
court,  would  be  so  held  only  upon  the  ground  of  the  local  law  of 
Pennsylvania  (to  which  State  the  decisions  appertained),  as  to  bills 
drawn  or  payable  there.* 

§  6.  There  is  no  difference  in  respect  to  the  necessity  for  protest, 
whether  the  bill  be  payable  at  a  certain  time  after  date  or  after  sight, 
for,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  a  bill  payable  at  a  certain 
time  after  date  until  its  maturity,  yet  if  such  a  bill  be  presented  for 
acceptance,  and  dishonored,  it  is  necessary  to  make  protest  and  give 
notice,  in  order  to  charge  drawer  or  indorsers.^  But  if  a  bill  has 
been  protested  for  non-acceptance,  and  its  dishonor  duly  notified,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  present  it  again  for  payment,  and  protest  it 
separately  for  non-payment,  or  to  give  separate  notice  of  non-pay- 
ment*. 

» Walker  w.  Turner,  2  Grat.,  536;  Chitty,  (13  Am.  ed.)*458,  top  p.  516. 

^Tliompsoii  V8.  Cumniing,  2  Leigh,  321;  Maaon  ra.  Franklin,  3  Johns,  202;  Watson 
n.  Loring,  3  Mass.,  557;  Phillips  vs.  McCnrdy,  1  Har.  &  J.,  187;  Sterry  vs.  Robinson, 
1  Day,  11;  Winthrop  vs.  Pepoon,  1  Bay,  468. 

'  Brown  vs.  Barry,  3  Dallas,  365;  Clarke  vs.  Rassell,  3  Dallas,  295,  followed  in 
Penalty Ivania;  Head  vs.  Adams,  6  Sergt.  &  B.,  358. 

*3  Kent  Ck>m.,  95;  Story  on  Bills,  §  273,  note;  Edwards  on  Bills,  448;  Chitty  on 
Billj.,  (13  Am.  ed.)  372,  ♦332. 

*  Bank  of  Washington  vs.  Triplett,  1  Peters,  25 ;  U.  8.  vs.  Barker,  4  Wash.,  C.  C. 
464 ;  (yKeefe  vs.  Dunn,  6  Taont,  305;  S.  C.  5  Maule  &  Sel.,  282. 

<  De  la  Torre  vs.  Barclay,  1  Stark.  Part  2, 7;  Thompson  on  Bills  (Wilson's  ed.)  308. 
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Notarial  Charges, 

§  7.  It  18  estimated  by  high  authority  that  notarial  charges  are 
not  a  legal  charge  except  where  the  protest  is  required  by  the  law 
merchant,  although  it  is  certainly  usual  to  pay  them  where  they  are 
reasonable,  and  made  in  good  faith,  and  in  conformity  with  usa^.* 
It  being  an  entirely  unnecessary  act  to  protest  an  inland  bill  or 
note  in  order  to  charge  any  party  thereto,  and  purely  voluntary  and 
for  his  own  convenience  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  there  is  obvioDS 
force  in  this  suggestion.  But  it  is  doubtless  in  almost  every  case  the 
cheapest,  easiest  and  safest  way  of  proving  notice.  The  defendant 
would  be  chargeable  with  costs  of  other  testimony  more  cumbrous 
and  more  expensive,  where  liable,  and  custom  has  so  extensively 
sanctioned  the  practice,  that  we  anticipate  the  courts  will  be  slow  to 
hold  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  charge. 

♦ 
SECTION    II. 

By  Whom,  and  Where  Protest  Should  be  Made. 
By  Whom  the  Protest  Should  be  Made, 

§  8.  As  to  the  person  by  whom  the  protest  should  be  made,  it  is 
necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  should  be  made  by  a  Notary 
Public  in  person.  The  Notary  is  a  public  officer,  commissioned  by 
the  State,  and  possessing  an  official  seal,  and  full  faith  and  credit  are 
given  to  his  official  acts,  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  his  own.* 
But  when  no  Notary  can  be  conveniently  found,  the  protest  may  be 
made  by  any  respectable  private  person  of  the  place  where  the  bill 
is  dishonored.' 

In  England  it  is  required  by  statute  thatin  case  of  inland  bills,  the 
protest  by  a  private  person  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  credible  witnesses.^  And'  it  has  been  said  that  when  a  private 
person  protests  a  bill  it  should  be  done  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses.* Certainly  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  so  made,*  but  it  does  not 
appear  be  necessary  to  require  witnesses  to  the  protest  of  a  foreign 
bill  by  a  private  person.^ 

n  Parsons  N.  and  B.,  646. 

'  Bee  Southern  Law  Review  for  April,  1873,  article  'Tresentment  for  Payment" 

» Burke  w.  McKay,  2  Howard,  66;  Read  iw.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  1  T,  B.  Monroe,  »I. 

*  9  and  10  William  III,  ch.  17. 

*  Bayley  on  Bills,  258,  (5th  ed.)   No  authority  is  refered  to  and  ^Qware  if  not  con- 
fined to  inland  bills,"  say  the  editors  of  Chitty,  see  infra 

"Story  on  Bills  §  276.      1   Parsons  N.  and  B.,  633.    Byles   (Shamwoods  Ed.)  top 
p.  395. 
^  Brooks  Notary  p.  103.    ChiUy  on  Bills,  (13th  Am.  ed.)  top  p.  374,  333,  oote  «. 
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Where  the  Protest  Should  be  Made. 

§  9.  As  to  the  place  of  protest  it  is  usually  made  at  the  place  where 
the  dishonor  occurs.^  When  the  protest  is  for  non-acceptance,  the 
place  of  protest  should  be  the  place  where  the  bill  is  presented  for 
acceptance.^  But  when  the  bill  is  drawn  upon  the  drawees  in  one 
place,  and  is  payable  in  another,  the  question  has  arisen,  whether  the 
protest  should  be  at  the  place  of  acceptance,  or  place  of  payment. 
Mr.  Chitty  says  in  respect  to  protest  for  non-acceptance  that  "if  a 
bill  be  drawn  abroad  directed  to  the  drawee  at  Southampton  or  any 
other  place  requesting  him  to  pay  the  bill  in  London,  th^  protest  for 
non-acceptance,  may  be  made  either  at  Southampton  or  in  London.* 
fiat  as  the  presentment  for  acceptance  must  be  at  the  former  place,  it 
would  be  better  to  make  the  protest  for  non-acceptance  there  also.*  It 
has  been  held  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  protest  for  non-payment  where 
there  has  been  a  refusal  to  accept,  be  made  at  the  place  of  the  drawee's 
residence  f  and  in  ICngland  it  being  conceived  that  the  decision  cast 

^  Byles  (Shanwoods  ed.),  top  p.  S96.     *  Story  on  BUIp,  §  2S2. 

*  Chitty  on  BUte,  (13  Am-  ed.)  ♦SSi  top  p.  374. 

*  Thompson  on  Bills,  308  MarnuB  107,-8. 

^Mitchell  n.  Baring,  4  Car.  and  p.  35 ;  10  Bam.  and  C.  8,  (19  E.  C.  L.  K.,  261) 
The  Code  of  Vir:g:inia,  chapter  144,  i  2,  provides  as  follows :  "If  a  bill  of  exchange 
wherein  the  drawer  shall  have  expressed  that  it  is  to  be  payable  in  any  place 
other  that  by  him  mentioned  therein  to  be  the  residence  of  the  drawee,  shall  not,  on 
the  presentment  thereof  for  acceptance,  be  accepted,  such  bill  may,  without  further 
presentment  to  the  drawee,  be  protested  for  non-payment  in  the  place  in  which  it 
i>hall  have  been,  by  the  drawer  expressed  to  be  payable,  unlef^s  the  amount  thereof  be 
paid  to  the  holder  on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  would  have  become  payable,  had  it 
been  duly  accepted.*"  This  section  was  first  incorporated  in  the  Code  of  1849,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  revisors,  who  said  in  their  report  to  the  General  Assembly  : 
"It  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that  the  protest  for  non-payment  is  to  be  at  the  place 
rchere  the  drawee  resides.  In  Mitchell  &c,  vs.  Baring,  &c.,  4  Car.  and  Payne  36, 19 
Eng.  Com.  Law  Kep.,  261,  10  Bam.  and  Cress.  4,  21  Eng.  Com.  Law  Rep.  12,  the 
drawer  of  a  bill  made  in  Amenea,  had  expressed  that  it  was  to  be  payable  in  London, 
yet  Liverpool,  was  mentioned  therein  as  the  residence  of  the  drawee ;  on  the  present, 
ment  thereof  for  acceptance,  it  was  not  accepted,  and  the  protest  for  non-payment  was 
at  Liverpool.  Under  particular  circumstances  appearing  in  the  case,  this  protest  was 
hdd  sufficient,  the  general  question  whether,  if  the  acceptance  had  been  in  the  usual 
form,  a  protest  in  London  would  have  been  sufficient,  was  left  undecided.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  eridence  of  seyeral  witnesses,  some  of  them  Notaries,  and  others 
merchanta,  that  where  a  foreign  bill,  drawn  upen  a  merchant  residing  at  Liverpool, 
payable  in  LoTidon,  waa  refused  acceptance  by  the  drawee,  the  usage  was  to  protest  it 
for  non-payment  in  London.  Yet,  though  this  was  the  usage,  the  doubt  arose  after 
the  decuion  in  Mitchell,  &c.,  vs.  Baring,  Ac.,  whether  such  usage  would  be  sustained 
by  the  Courts^  and  the  statute  of  2-  and  3  Will,  iv,  cb.  98,  was  passed  to  remove  tbe 
doubt.  We  propose,  it  will  be  perceived,  to  adopt  the  same  statute  in  Virginia,"  Re- 
port of  Refison^  p.  719, 
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a  doubfc  upon  the  legality  of  making  protest  at  the  place  specified  for 
payment,  the  statute  2  and  3  William  iv  c.  98,  was  enacted  declar- 
ing that  a  protest  at  the  place  of  payment,  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  ac- 
cept, without  further  presentment  to  the  drawee,  should  be  sufficient. 
It  is  conceived  that  this  statute  was  merely  declaratory  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Where  there  has  been  an  acceptance  by  the  drawee  in  one 
place,  to  pay  in  another,  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  clearly  the  place 
for  the  protest  to  be  made  at.' 

§  10.  As  to  the  law  controlling  the  protest,  it  should  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  place  of  presentment  for  acceptance  if  it  be 
for  non-acceptance,  or  of  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  pay- 
able, if  it  be  for  non-payment;  in  other  words,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  dishonor  occurs.* 

SECTION  III. 

Formal.     Making,   Pbeparation   and  Authentication  of 

Protest. 

§  11.  As  to  the  formality  of  making  protest,  and  preparing  the 
certificate  thereof,  it  generally  comprises  three  distinct  steps :  1. 
Making  the  presentment,  and  demand  of  payment.  2.  Noting  the 
dishonor,  and   3,  extending  the  protest. 

The  PreseTUmerU  and  Demand  of  Payment. 

%  12.  The  first  step  taken  is  the  presentment  of  the  instnunent 
to  the  drawee,  or  acceptor  or  maker,  by  the  Notary,  and  a  demaod 
of  payment.  By  the  law  merchant  it  is  absolutely  Decessary  that 
the  Notary  himself  should  make  this  formal  presentment  and  de- 
maud.  And,  although  the  holder  may  have  already  presented  the 
bill  and  demanded  acceptance  or  payment,  and  been  refused,  it  is 
still  necessary  that  the  presentment  and  demand  which  are  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  Notary's  certificate  should  be  made  by  him  w 
person.  For  otherwise  his  testimony  contained  in  the  protest  would 
be  hearsay,  and  secondary ;  and  would  lack  the  very  element  of  ce^ 
tainty  which  the  protest  is  especially  designed  to.  assure.  Not  even 
his  clerk,  nor,  unless  authorized  by  law,  his  deputy,  can  perform 
these  functions  for  the  Notary,  as  it  is  to  his  official  character  that 
the  law  imputes  the  solemnity  and  sanction  which  are  accorded  his 

1  Story  on  Bills,  §  284,  Thompaon  (Wilson's  ed.)  309. 

*Shanklin  vs.  Cooper,  8  Blackford,  41;  Tamer  Rogers,  8  Ind.,  139;  Oarter  ^ 
Union  Bank,  7  Ham^  48;  Onendaga  County  Bank  m.  Bates,  S  Hill,  53;  Bot»- 
child  t».  Carrie,  1  Q.  B.  43. 
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certificate.  The  authorities  on  this  subject  are  collated  in  an  article 
on  "Presentment  for  Payment/'  in  the  Southern  Law  Review  for 
April  of  the  present  year. 

Noting  the  Dishonor. 

§  13.  As  soon  as  the  presentment  and  demand  have  been  made, 
or  at  some  seasonable  hour  during  the  same  day,  the  Notary  makes 
a  minute  on  the  bill,  or  in  his  book  of  registry,   consisting  of  his 
initials,  the  month,  the'  day,  the  year,  the   refusal  of  acceptance  or 
payment,  and  his  charges  of  protest.     This  is  the  preliminary    step 
towardff  the  protest  which  may  be  afterwards  written  out  in  full, 
extended  as  the  elaboration  of  these  minutes  is  termed,  and  it  is 
called  noting.      ''Noting''  it  was  said  in  an  early  case,  "is  unknown 
to  the  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  protest ;  it  is  merely  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  the  protest,  and  has  grown  into  practice  within  these 
few  years."  *  Bat  it  is  now  quite  well  established  in  England,  Scotland 
and  the  United  States,  that  the  noting  is  a  kind  of  "initial  protest,'' 
as  Thompson  aptly  terms    it,  not  self-sufficient    as  a  protest,   but 
sufficient  in  the  meantime,  if  the   certificate   of  protest  is  regularly 
extended  afterwards.'    It  must  be  made  on  the  very  day  of  dishonor 
by  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  otherwise  it  can  not  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  extended  protest.'    For  the  Notary  will  not   be  per- 
mitted to  trust  to  his  memory  for  the  requisite  particulars.    It  is  to  his 
cotemporaaeous  written  statement  that  the  law  gives  credit.*    Where, 
in  Scotland,  the  original  protest  could  not  be  used,  because  not  prop- 
erly stamped,  it  was  allowed  to  be  used  as  a  note  for  extending  a 
valid  protest,^  and  it  seems  unimportant  in  what  particular  form  the 
noting  is  done. 

Extending  the  Protest. 

§  14.  The  extension  of  the  protest  is  the  completion  of  the  in- 
strument of  protest,  from  the  minutes  or  'initial  protest"  as  they  are 
called,  noted  on  down  the  day  of  dishonor.  This  extension  may  be 
made  at  any  time.  As  said  by  Lord  Kenyon :  "If  the  bill  was 
regularly  presented,  and  noted  at  the  time,  the  protest  might  be 
made  at  any  future  period,"^  and  it  is  well  settled  to  this  efiect  in  the 

'  Leftly  w.  MiUs,  4  T.  R.,  170,  Buller,  J. 

'  Chatere  i».  Bell,  4  Esp.,  48 ;  Geralopulo  «8.  Wieler,  10  C.  B.,  690 ;  8  Eng.  L. 
<&  £q.,  516 ;  Edwards  on  Bills,  581 ;  Thomgon  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.)  311 ;  Story  on 
Bills,  (Bennett's  ed.)  27,  6  note. 

^Butler  K.  P.,  373 ;  Thomson  on  BiUs,  (Wilson's  ed.)  315. 

*  Thomson,  312.         »iKd. 

•Chaten  t».  Bell,  4  Eip.,  48;  (1801) ;  Geralopula  w.  Wieler,  10  C.  B.,  690,*  3 
Eng.  L.  Hl  Eq.,  515 ;  Robins  i».  Gibson,  1  Maule,  &  S.,  288. 
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United  States.^  The  extension  may  be  made  even  after  sail 
brought,^  or  after  trial  has  commenced,  and  when  made,^  it  is  ante- 
dated as  of  the  day  when  the  initial  protest  waa  made 

In  Scotland  the  extension  of  a  protest  was  permitted  fifteen  years 
after  noting/ 

In  Cases  of  Payment  supra  Protest, 

§  15.  It  has  been  contended  that  in  the  case  of  payment  for  honor, 
which  must  be  made  supra  protest^  the  formal  extension  of  the  pro- 
test must  be  made  before  the  payment,  on  the  ground  that  unless  this 
were  done,  the  allegation  that  the  bill  was  continued  and  paid  under 
protest,  would  not  be  proved,  inasmuch  as  the  protest  should  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  such  protest  as  would  give  a  right  of  action  to  the 
person  paying  for  honor.  But  this  distinction  is  not  recognized.  It 
is  true  that  the  declaration  that  the  payment  was  made  for  honofj 
must  precede  the  protest ;  and  that  the  noting  of  such  declaration, 
and  of  the  dishonor,  must  be  then  made ;  and  that  unless  the  declar- 
ation were  then  made,  no  after  act  could  give  to  the  payment  the 
character  of  payment  supra  protest,^  But  the  protest  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  may  be  extended  at  any  time,  provided  it  was  duly 
noted.^ 

§  16.  When  there  is  a  protest  for  non-acceptance,  and  subse- 
quently a  protest  for  non-payment,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  note 
the  bill  for  non-acceptance,  and  extend  only  the  protest  for  non-pay- 
ment, but  wherever  proof  of  protest  is  requisite  the  extended  protest 
alone  will  suffice.' 

Copy  of  Protest^  and  of  InstruTnent  Protested. 

§  17.  If  the  drawer  reside  abroad,  it  has  been  said  that  a  copy, 
or  some  memorial  of  the  protest,  should  accompany  the  notice  of 
dishonor.^  But  is  now  well  settled,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
drawer  or  indorser,  to  receive  a  notice  of  the  protest,  without  any 
copy  or  memorial  of  the  instrument  itself,  in  order  to  fix  his  liabil- 
ity, the  protest  not  being  necessary  until  the  trial.* 

•■ 

*  Bailey  vs.  Dozier,  6  Howard,  23 ;  Bank  of  Decatar  t».  Hodges,  9  Ala.,  631 ;  Ca- 
yuga Go.  Bank  t«.  Hunt,  2  HilL  635. 

*  Dennistown  vs.  Stewart,  19  Howard,  606 ;  Brook's  Notary,  97. 
»  Qrr  vs.  Maginnis,  7  East,  361;  Byles,  (Sharswood's  ed.)  396. 

*  Alexander.t».  Soott,  Thomson  on  Bills,  312. 
5  Vanderwall  t».  Tvrrell,  1  Mood  &  Malk,  87. 
«Qeralopulo  vs.  Wieler,  10  C.  B.,  690 ;  3  Eng.,  L.  &  Eq.,  615. 
'RocerBtts.  Stephens,  2  T.  R.,  713;  Orr  w.  Maginnis,  7  East,  369. 
^  Byles,  (Shannrood's  ed.)  399. 

•Goodman  vs.  Harvey,  4  Ad.  &  El.,  870;  (31  E.  C.  L.  R.,)  Robins «. Gibsoru 
1  Maule  &  S.,  288 ;  Cromwell  t«.  Hynson,  2  Esp.,  611 ;  DennL^town  w.  Stewart,  I' 
Howard,  606 ;  Lenox  tw.  Leverett,  10  Mass.,  1 ;  Wells  t».  Whitehead,  15  Wend^Si*:; 
Wallace  tw.  Agry,  4  Mason,  336 ;  Chitty  on  Bills,  (13  Am.  ed.)  top  p.  375,  ♦Sil 
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§  13.  It  is  usual,  and  highly  important,  to  prefix  a  copy  of  the 
bill  or  note  with  all  indorsements  therein,  verbatim  et  liberatim,  to 
the  instrument  of  protest,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  bill  or 
note  with  certainty,  and  indicating  to  the  drawer  or  indorsers,  what 
party  is  entitled  to  payment* 

Hmo  the  Protest  is  Authenticated  or  Proved. 

§  19.  The  official  seal  of  a  Notary  attached  to  the  certificate  of 
protest  is  everywhere  received  as  a  sufficient  pnma  facie  proof  of  its 
authenticity.  The  courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the  seal,  and  it 
proves  itself  by  its  appearance  upon  the  certificate.^  But  it  may  be 
controverted  as  false,  fictitious,  or  improperly  annexed.^ 

§  20.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  admissability  in  evidence  of  the 
certificate  of  protest  that  it  should  be  under  the  notary's  seal ;  nor  is 
it  essential  in  all  cases  as  already  seen,  that  it  should  be  made  by  the 
notary  in  person ;  but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  does  not  {)rove  itself, 
and  there  must  be  extraneous  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  duly  made 
by  the  person  officiating,  and  is  sufficient  without  a  seal  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  was  made.^ 

§  21.  An  impression  of  the  notarial  seal  on  the  paper  of  the  pro- 
tect is  prinia  facie  sufficient,  and  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  been 
aflSxed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  dishonor 
occurred  until  there  is  something  to  impeach  it.*  But  it  seems  that  a 
mere  scrawl  would  not  be.* 

§  22.  It  is  well  settled  that  where  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  protest  is  made,  require  that  it  shall  be  made  under  the  notary^s 
seal,  it  will  not  be  received  in  evidence  in  another  StatQ  without  such 
seal,  and,  no  other  mode  of  authentication  is  available.^ 

§  23.  The  protest  should  be  signed  by  the  notary;  but  if  his  act, 
in  fact,  it  may  be  signed  by  his  clerk  in  his  name,  or  may  be  in 
printing,  it  being  requisite  only  that  it  should  be  by  his  authority.® 

» Story  <m  BUls.  i  276,  Chitty  (13  Am.  ed.)  *458,  top  p.  517. 

^^  Nichols  w.  Webb,  8  Wheat,  326;  Tonnsley  vs.  Snmerall,  2  Peters,  170;  Dickens  r«. 
Beal,  10  Peters,  582;    Mullen  tis.  Morris,  2  Barr,  86;    Nelson  w.  Fotterall,  7  Leigh, 
180;    Outer  w.  Barley,  9  N.  H.,  558 ,   Bryden  w.  Taylor,  2  Har.  &  J.,  399. 
.  'Ibid. 

♦Carter  vs.  Burley,  9  N.  H.,  558;  Chanoine  w.  Fowler,  3  WendeU,  178. 

*  Carter  vs.  Burley,  9  N.  H.,  558;  Conolly  vs.  Goodwin,  5  Calif.,  220;  Bank  of  Man 
Chester  vs.  S  aaon,  13  Vt.,334.  •Carter  vs.  Burley,  9  N.  H.,  558. 

^Ticknort*.  Roberts,  11  La.,  14;  Bank  of  Rochester  us.  Gray,  2  HiU.  (N.  Y),  227; 
Wharton's  Conflict  of  Lews,  §699,  a. 

^Fulton  w.  Maccracken,  18  Md.,  528. 
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SECTION    IV. 

Contents  of  Protest. 

§  24.  The  protest,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  the  notarial  certifi- 
cate thereof,  should  set  forth  :  (1)  The  time  of  presentment;  (2)  the 
place  of  presentment;  (3)  the  fact  and  manner  of  presentment;  (4) 
the  demand  of  payment;  (5)  the  fact  of  dishonor;  (6)  the  name  of 
the  party  to  whom  presentment  was  made;  and  (7)  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  presentment  was  made.  And  in  respect  to  notice, 
it  should  state:  (1)  The  person  notified;  (2)  the  manner  of  notifica- 
tion ;  and  (3)  when  not  served  on  the  party  in  person,  it  should 
specify  distinctly,  whether  it  was  delivered  at  his  house  or  place  of 
business;  or,  if  sent  by  mail,  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  p<)st-office 
nearest  to  him,  or  at  which  he  usually  received  his  business  letters. 
These,  at  least,  are  the  elements  of  a  regular  and  perfect  protest. 
The  admissibility  of  the  protest  as  evidence  of  notice,  and  its  state- 
ments in  reference  to  notice,  will  be  considered  under  a  separate 
head. 

§  25.  As  to  the  time,  it  is  essential  that  the  time  of  presentment 
and  demand  should  be  stated,  for  otherwise  it  can  not  appear  from 
the  certificate  that  the  bill  was  duly  dishonored.  And  if  it  state  thai 
the  bill  was  '^this  day  protested"  and  is  dated  on  a  day  previous  to,  or 
after  the  day  of  maturity,  it  is  invalid  upon  its  face.* 

It  is  better  to  state  that  the  presentment  and  demand  were  made 
during  the  usual  hours  of  business,  but  where  the  hour  of  the  day  is 
not  stated,  it  will  be  presumed  that  they  were  made  at  the  proper 
time  of  day.^ 

§  26.  As  to  the  place — if  the  bill  is  not  payable  at  a  particular 
place,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  state  at  what  place  the  present- 
ment and  demand  were  made,  but  if  it  were  payable  at  a  bank,  or 
other  specified  place,  the  certificate  is  insufficient  unless  it  state  pre- 
sentment and  demand  at  such  place.^ 

§  27.  As  to  the  manner  and  fact  of  presentment  and  de- 
mand, the  presentment  of  the  bill,  and  the  demand  of  payment, 
should  be  separately  stated.  .  The  usual  expression  of  the  certificate 
is,  that  the  Notary  ''did  exhibit  said  bill,''  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  must  be  some  expression  importing  ex  vi  termini  that  the  bill 

^  AValmsIey  t».  Acton,  44  Barbour,  312. 

-Burbank  r«.  Beach,  15  Barbour,  326;  DeWolf  t».  Murray,  2  Sandford,  166;  Ctjaga 
County  Bank  tw.  Hunt,  2  HiU,  227.  'People's  Bank  t».  Brooke,  31  Md^  7. 
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was  presented  to  the  drawee  or  acceptor.*  The  mere  statement  that 
payment  was  "demanded"  has  been  held  by  the  United  States  Su- 
jireme  Court  to  be  insufficient  in  itself,  because  not  necessarily  im- 
plying a  "presentment  also."^  But  there  can  be  no  legal  demand  with- 
out presentment,  and  the  term  "demanded  "  has  been  considered  suffi- 
cient in  Jjouisiana.^  The  mere  statement  of  "presentment"  is  not 
in  itself  sufficient  without  also  a  statement  of  demand/' 

§  28.  As  to  the  fact  of  dishonor,  the  dishonor  of  the  bill  must  be 
stated,  and  it  is  usually  expressed  in  the  phrase  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  presented  "answered  that  it  would  not  be  accepted,  or 
paid," — or  that  such  person  "  refused  to  accept  or  pay  it,"— or  some 
such  language.  If  it  does  not,  in  some  terms,  inform  the  party  of 
the  dishonor,  it  is  fatally  defective.*  But  it  is  not  material  what 
words  are  used.  If  it  states  that  the  reason  of  protest  was  its  non- 
payment, it  is  sufficient.^ 

§  29.  As  to  the  name  of  the  person  upon  whom  demand  was 
made,  it  should  be  stated,  especially  when  it  was  not  made  at  the 
place  of  business  of  the  drawer  or  acceptor.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
sufficient  to  describe  the  person  as  a  clerk,  or  person  in  charge.^  If 
a  firm  were  drawer  or  acceptor  it  would  be  fatally  defective  in  not 
stating  the  name  of  the  person  on  whom  demand  was  made,  as  well 
as  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm.® 

If  the  bill  is  payable  at  a  bank,  nothing  more  need  be  stated  than 
that  the  Notary  presented  it,  and  demanded  payment  at  the  bank, 
and  that  it  was  refused,  without  stating  the  name  of  the  person  or 
officer  of  the  bank  to  whom  it  was  presented.^ 

§  30.  The  certificate  frequently  states  the  name  of  the  party  who 
requests  the  protest  to  be  made,  and  who  looks  to  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorser  for  payment,  but  this  is  not  necessary.*^ 

§  31.  It  is  said  to  be  important  that  the  reasons  given  by  the 
drawee  for  non-acceptance,  or  non-payment,  should  be  stated  in  the 

^  Union  Bank  t».  Fowlkes,  2  Sneed,  555;  Bank  of  Vergennes  t«.  Cameron,  7  Bar- 
boar,  143. 

-Mu.«9on  t«.  Lake,  4  Howard,  262;  Woodbury  and  McLean,  JJ.,  dissenting  on 
i\m  point.  •  Nott  w.  Beard,  16  J  a.,  308. 

♦  Nave  t».  Richardson,  36  Mo.,  130;  Farmer's  Bank  t».  Allen,  18  Md.,  475. 

*  Taylor  t«.  Bank  of  Illinois,  7  Monroe,  576;  Arnold  t».  Kinloch,  50  Barbour,  (N. 
Y.)  44;     Littledale  ts,  Maberry,  43  Maine,  204. 

«  Young  w.  Bennett,  7  Bosh,  (Ky.)  477. 

'NelMon  CT.  Fotterall,  7  Leigh,  179;  Scainbick  w.  Bank  of  Virginia,  11  Grat.,  260 
Pee  Pomt.  *  Otsego  CJo.  Bank  w.  Warren,  18  Barbour,  290. 

'Hildebum  tsa.  Turner,  6  Howard,  69. 
'^Duckert  w.  Van  Lilienthal,  11  Wise.,  56. 
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certificate  of  protest  ;^  and  it  may  be  usual  to  do  so.  But  the  reasons 
for  a  refusal  to  accept  or  pay,  while  they  may  sometimes  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  excuse  protest  or  notice,  as  against  the  drawer,  afe 
uot  an  essential  part  of  the  protest^  and  it  makes  no  difference  if 
they  are  not  stated. 

§32.  No  mere  verbal  inaccuracy  or  mistake  in  the  certificate  of 
protest  will  vitiate  it,  if  in  fact  the  protest  was  properly  made  and 
the  notice  given.  Thus,  a  misdescription  of  the  acceptor  as  "Chmj- 
instead  of  '^And.  E.  JSynie,"  was  held  not  fatal  to  the  protest,-^  and 
so  a  mis-statement  of  the  date.^ 


SECTION    V. 

The  Pbotest  as  Evidence. 

§  33.  The  original  instrument  of  protest,  or  a  duly  authenticated 
copy,  is  respected  by  the  courts  of  a  foreign  country — and  whenever 
admissible  in  testimony  is  regarded  as  prima  fame  evidence  of  all 
the  acts  therein  stated,  so  far  as  they  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Notary's  duty  iu  making  the  presentment,  and  demand,  and  protestJ 
But  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  only,  and  any  statement  made  in  the 
protest  may  be  rebutted  by  any  competent  testimony  to  the  ooDtrarr-' 

Although  the  Notary  when  examined  has  no  recollection  of  the 
facts  stated  in  the  certificate  of  protest,  it  is  still  joriw^ /aw  evidence 
until  contradicted.* 

But  as,  by  the  law  merchant,  the  protest  is  only  necessary,  or  re- 
ceivable as  evidence  of  dishonor,  in  the  case  of  foreign  bilk,  or  of 
indorsed  notes  which  are  of  the  nature  of  foreign  bills,  and  come 
within  the  reason  of  the  law  respecting  them,  the  protest  of  an  in- 
land bill  or  of  an  inland  proraisory  note,  is  not  evidence  of  dig- 
honor  in  a  foreign  State,  although  it  may  be  in  the  State  where  the 
dishonor  occurred  by  statute.^  And  where  a  State  statute  makes  the 
the  protest,  when  executed  by  a  Notary  of  that  State,  evidence  as  U* 
demand  and  notice,    it  does   not  authorize  the   Notary  to  act  beyoaJ 

1  Chitty  on  BiUs,  (13  Am.  ed.)  *458,  top  p.  516-17;  Story  on  Bills,  |  276. 

*  Dennifltoun  us  Stewart,  17  Howard,  606. 
'Bank  at  Decatur  mj.  Hodges,  9  Ala.,  631. 

*  Townsley  vs.  Sumrall,  2  Peters,  170,  Chase  vs.  Taylor,  4  Har.  &  J.,  54. 

*  Dickens  vs.  Beal,  10  Peters,  582;  Ricketts  vs.  Pendleton,  14  Md.,  320;  Union  Bank 
MS.  Fowlkes,  2  Sneed,  555;  Nelson  tsj.  Fotterall.  7  Leigh,  180. 

«Sherer  t«.  Easton  Bank,  33  Penn.  St.,  134. 

'Duchess Co.  Bank  vs.  Ibbottdon,  5  Denio,  110;  See  Kertland  vi,  Wanxer, 2 Duef • 
278,  on  this  point.    But  see  supixi  as  to  other  points  in  which  it  is  not  approved. 
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its  territorial  limits,  or  aooord  the  same  effect  to  his  act  when  beyond 
them.^ 

By  the   Law  Merchant  Protest  not  Eoidence  a^  to  Notice, 

§  31.  When  the  Notary  who  has  in  charge  the  bill  for  present- 
meoty  has  presented  it  for  acceptance  or  payment  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  has  protested  it  in  the  event  of  its  dishonor  by  a  refusal,  his 
ofiBcial  duty  is  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  go  farther 
and  give  notice.^  Although,  if  the  holder  desires  him  to  do  so,  he 
may  as  well  as  a  private  person,  act  as  his  agent  in  giving  notice.'  It 
being  no  part  of  the  Notary's  official  duty  to  give  notice,  which  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  protest,  the  certificate  of  protest  made  out 
by  the  Notary  is  not  by  the  law  merchant  evidence  of  any  fact 
stated  therein  respecting  the  service  or  transmission  of  notice,  but 
only  of  such  things  as  pertain  to  this  ofilcial  duty  in  respect  to  the 
protest/  By  statute,  however,  it  is  very  generally  provided  that  the 
certificate  of  protest  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  therein  i*e- 
specting  notice,  it  being  found  by  experience  to  be  a  more  couvenient 
and  as  reliable  a  method,  as  any  other  of  making  the  proof.  Prof. 
Parsons  expresses  the  opinion  that  without  tlie  aid  of  a  statute,  the 
certificate  is  evidence  ''not  only  of  presentment,  demand  and  dis- 
honor, but  of  such  notice  as  it  asserts  to  have  been  given.' 

How  Notice  Proved, 

§  35.  The  notice  must  be  proved  by  the  Notary  himself  when  he 
gives  it,  or  by  other  witnesses  in  depositions  duly  taken  as  in  any 
other  case,  or  by  examination  ore  tenus,  at  the  trial.^  The  certificate 
of  protest  is  in  no  sense,  unless  by  statutory  enactment,  a  certificate 
of  notice,  nor  is  a  certificate  of  the  notary  subjoined  to  the  protest,  nor 
a  separate  affidavit  of  the  Notary  admissible  to  prove  the  fact,  it 
not  being  a  legal  form  of  testimony.^  When  the  Notary  undertakes 
to  act  as  agent  of  the  holder,  the  engagement   does  not   enure  to  the 

^  Dachess  Co.  Bank,  vs.  IbbottRon,  6  Denio,  ]  10. 

» Dickenn  t».  Beal,  10  Peters,  582:  Morgan  i«.  Van  Ingen,  2  Johns,  204 ;  Miller  vs. 
Hacklej,  5  Johns,  384 ;  Bank  of  Rochester  iw.  Gray,  2  Hill,  231,      Brooks*  Notary. 
'See  Southern  Law  Review  for  April,  1873,  article  "Presentment  for  Payment.*' 

*  Dickena  vs,  Beal,  10  Peters,  582 ;  Walker  vs.  Turner,  2  Grat,  536 ;  Williams  iw. 
Putnam,  14  N.  H.,  540 ;  RiTea  w.  Parmley,  18  Ala..  256. 

*  2  Paeons,  N.  &  B.,  498 ;  Bank  of  Rochester  m.  Gray,  2  Hill,  231,  disapprov- 
ing: Cape  Fear  Bank  tis.  Steinmetz,  1  Hill,  45. 

*  DicKens  t».  Beal,  10  Peters,  582 ;  Miller  vs,  Hackley,  5  Johns.  384  ;  Lloyd  vs. 
McGair,  3  Barr,  482. 

'  Walker  v»,  Tavner,  2  Grat.,  536;  Bank  of  Vergennes,  i».  Cameron,  7  Barb.,  144. 
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benefit  of  any  one  but  his  principal,  and^  therefore,  where  the  ]!fotaiy 
had  engaged  to  give  notice  to  the  first  and  second  indorsers,  bat  only 
gave  it  to  the  second,  of  whom  the  holder  received  the  amount  of  the 
bill,  the  second  indorser  who  paid  it  could  not  sue  him  for  not  giving 
notice  to  the  first.* 

Protest  only  Evidence  of  Facts  Stated. 


§  36.  It  can  not  be  inferred  from  the  mere  fact  of  protest,  when 
it  is  admissible  as  evidence  of  the  manner  and  service  of  notice,  or 
of  the  facts  stated  respecting  the  ^ving  of  notice,  that  any  step  was  1 
regularly  taken,  or  any  fact  existed,  which  is  not  certified  to.  In  j 
other  words,  the  admission  of  the  certificate  of  protest  as  evidence, 
only  makes  it  evidence  of  such  things  as  it  distinctly  states,  and  pur- 
ports to  give  evidence  of. 

Therefore,  where  the  certificate  of  protest  is,  by  statute  admissible 
evidence  of  the  facts  stated  as  to  notice,  and  it  simply  states  that  no- 
tice was  addressed  to  the  indorser  at  a  certain  place,  without  adding 
that  such  place  was  the  post-oflBce  or  residence  of  the  indorser,  there 
can  be  no  inference  that  such  was  the  fact ;  and  the  certificate  is  con- 
sequently insufiicient  in  itself  to  prove  due  notice.*  So  where  the 
protest  states  that  notice  of  protest  *^was  left  at  the  boarding  hbuse  of 
A.  B./'  it  is  not  stijfficierU  evidence  that  it  wa^  left  in  the  proper  man- 
lier. And  where  it  states  presentment  of  a  note  payable  at  bank  to 
the  cashier,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  note  was  in  the  bank,  or 
unless  it  was  in  the  bank,  that  the  cashier  was  at  the  bank,  but  that 
might  be  proved  by  other  testimony.* 

§  37.  As  to  the  mere  fact  that  due  notice  was  given,  however, 
when  there  is  no  question  raised  as  to  the  person  upon  whom,  or  the 
place  where,  it  was  served,  the  certificate  that  "due  notice  was  given,  or 
mailed,  or  that  the  person  was  duly  notified,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  notice  in  itself  corresponded  to  the  protest,  and  was  in 
proper  legal  form. 

A  legal  notice  is  a  definite  legal  instrument,  and  where  a  statute 
makes  the  certificate  of  the  Notary  evidence  as  to  the  service,  or  as 
to  the  facts  stated,  respecting  notice,  it  would  seem,  that  his  certifi- 
cate that  notice  was  given,  would  be  as  definite  as  if  it  detailed  the 

*  Morgan  t«.  Van  Ingen,  2  Johns,  204. 

2Raine  t».  Rice,  2  Pat.  &  Heath,  529 ;  Turner  cs.  Rogers,  8  Ind.,  139;  Br«bhiw 
w.  Hedge.  10  Iowa.  402. 
» Magann  tw.  Walker,  49  Maine,  420 ;  Seneca  County  Bank  t«.  MesBs,  5  Denio,  329. 
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minatife  of  the  instrument  thus  described.^  But  it  has  been  held, 
that  the  protest  unless  it  states  the  contents  of  the  notice,  is  only  evi- 
dence that  what  purported  to  be  notice  was  sent,  and  not  of  its  suffi- 
ciency in  law.'  It  seems  to  us  that  the  separate  facts  as  to  service 
and  place,  and  person  should  be  stated,  but  that  the  contents  of  the 
notice  are  to  be  presumed  to  be  conformable  to  law. 

Presumptions  in  Favor  of  Protest. 

§  38.  But  legal  presumptions  are  made  in  favor  of  the  protest  un- 
der proper  circumstances.  Thus,  when  the  certificate  of  protest 
states  that  demand  was  made  of  the  clerk  of  the  drawee,  found  at 
his  office  or  place  of  business,  the  drawee  himself  being  absent,  it  is 
evidence  not  only  of  the  fact  of  demand,  but  also  that  the  person 
named  was  the  drawee's  clerk,  duly  authorized  to  refuse  acceptance 
or  payment.'  And  it  would  be  presumed,  if  not  stated,  that  the 
drawee  was  absent.^  So  (where  it  is  evidence  as  to  notice),  if  it  state  that 
notice  was  left  "a<  the  itidorser'a  desk  in  the  custom  house,  he  being  absent j 
irUh  a  person  in  charge"  it  is  prima  fa>Gie  evidence  that  such  was  his 
place  of  business,  and  that  it  was  properly  left  there,  it  not  appear* 
ing  that  better  service  could  have  been  made.*  So,  if  it  states  de- 
mand at  his  office,  or  place  of  business,  of  his  book-keeper,^  or 
ageut/  it  is  evidence  that  such  person  was  the  drawee's  agent.  But 
unless  the  demand  was  at  the  drawee's  place  of  business,  it  would 
be  different;  and  where  the  protest  was  legal  evidence  of  the  man* 
ner  of  service  of  notice,  it  was  held,  nevertheless,  that  the  certificate 
that  "n,  notice  to  D.  B.  P.,  the  indorser,  was  left  at  the  residence  of 
J.  P.  S.,  his  attorney  in  fact,  with  a  female  white  servant,  the  said  J.  P. 
S.  not  being  in,"  was  not  evidence  that  S.  was  P.'s  attorney  in  fact  to 
receive  notice,  but  only  of  such  matters  as  it  was  the  Notary's  duty 
to  certify.® 

^Tate  t»  Sullivan,  30  Md.,  464 ;  Pattee  vs.  McCrillis,  53,  Maine  410 ;  Orono  Bank 
m.  Wood,  49  Maine,  26 ;  LewiBtown  Bank  vs.  Leonard,  43,  Maine  144 ;  Ticonic  Bank 
Ts.  Stackpole,  41  Maine,  321 ;  Simpson  vs.  White,  40  N.  H.,  540 ;  Bu8h worth  vs. 
Moore,  36  N.  H.,  144 ;  Golladay  vs.  Bank  of  Union,  2  Head,  57 ;  Union  Bank  vs. 
Middlebrook,  33  Conn.,  95 ;  McFarland  vs.  Pico,  8  Cal.,  626 ;  Kern  vs.  Van  Phal,  7 
Minn.,  426. 

*  Ducket  m  Van  Lilienthal,  11  Wifl.,  56;  Smith  vs.  Hill,  6  Win.,  154;  Kimball  i». 
Bowen,  2  Wia.,  224. 

>Neliion  t».  Fotterall,  7  Leigh,  179;  Stainback  vs.  Bank  of  Virginia,  11  Grat., 
260;  Whaley  vs.  Houston,  12  La.  An.,  585. 

*  Gardner  vs.  Bank  of  Tenn.,  1  Swan,  420. 

^Bank  of  Cbmmon wealth  vs.  Madgett,  44  N.  Y.,  514. 

«  Phillips  t».  Poindexter,  18  Ala.,  679.  ^  Dickerson  vs.  Turner,  12  Ind.,  223. 

*Drumm  vs.  Bradfute,  18  La*  An.,  681.    See,  also,  Fortier  vs.  Field,  17  La.  An. 
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evidence  is  admissible  to  supply  the  omission,  provided  it  be  in  fiir- 
therance  of,  and  not  inconsistent  with  or  contrary  to,  the  statements       i 
that  are  made  in  the  protest.     Thus,  where  the  protest  stated  a  de-       | 
mand  of  the  cashier,  but  omitted  to  state  that  the  note  was  in,  or       ! 
the  cashier  at  the  bank,  it  was  held  admissible  to  prove  these  &ots 
by  parol  testimony.*     So,  where  it  did  not  state  where  the  present-       i 
ment  and  demand  were  made,  or  that  the  note  was  in  the  bank  where       ! 
it  was  made  payable  f  or  where  it  fails  to  inform  the  indorser  of  a 
demand  on  the  maker  and  a  refusal,'  or  to  state  the  fact  of  non-pay-       \ 
ment,*  any  legitimate  extrinsic  evidence  is  admissible  to  shew  that 
any  of  these  facta  existed,  or  steps  were  taken.     Any,  if  there  be       ": 
any  question  as  to  the  agency  of  the  person  to  whom  presentment 
was  made,  evidence  is  admissible  to  shew  it.^ 

In  like  manner,  any  defect  in  the  statements  respecting  notice  may 
be  supplied, — and  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  notice  may  be  proved 
without  any  aid  from  the  protest,  which  is  only  admissible,  and  not 
necessary  evidence  of  it.^ 

John  W.  Daniel. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

^  Magonn  rs.  Walker,  49  Maine,  420;  Seneoa  Co.  Bank  vs,  Neass,  5  Denio,  329. 
*  Wetherall  i«.  Claggett,  28  Md.,  465;  Hunter  w.  Van  Bomhorst,  1  Md.,  504. 
»  Wetherall  tw.  Claggett,  28  Md.,  465;  Nailor  va,  Bowie,  3  Md.,  252. 
*Sas8cer  us.  Farmers  Bank.  ^Stainback  t^.  Bank  of  Va.,  11  OraL,  269. 

•Graham  tw.  Sangston,  1  Md,,  59. 
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(COMMON  LAW  AND  EQUITY  SERIES.) 

Agre£K£Mt  fob  Settlescekt. 

After  proposals  of  marriage  bad  been  accepted,  tbe  lady's  father  wrote  to  the  intended 
husbftod  as  foUown :  "V.  being  my  only  child,  of  course  she  will  come  into  the  pos- 
Befsion  of  what  belongs  to  me  at  my  decease.''  In  a  snbseqaent  letter,  addressed  to 
the  mother  of  the  intended  husband,  the  father,  after  declining  then  to  extract  £4000 
from  his  business,  and  stating  that  some  years  since  he  had  made  a  will  leaving  "all 
my  property"  in  tnist  for  his  daughter  for  life  for  her  separate  use,  and  the  principal 
to  be  divided  as  she  by  her  will  might  ultimately  dispose  of,  he  said,  ''It  has  been  my 
intention,  in  the  event  of  the  marriage  taking  place,  to  make  a  similar  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  course  I  should  settle  my  property  (subject 
to  my  sister's  annuity)  on  my  daughter,  absolutely  and  independent  of  her  husband ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  strict  settlement.'^  He  further  "agreed"  to  allow  his  daughter 
and  her  husband  £100  a  year  during  his  life;  and  added,  "I  will  take  care  that  my 
property  (which,  I  suspect,  will  exceed  £4,000),  shall  be  properly  secured  upon  her 
and  her  children  after  my  death."  The  marriage  having  taken  place,  the  father,  who 
was  then  a  widower,  afterwards  married  again,  and  made  a  will  whereby  he  devised 
and  bequeathed  parts  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  and  gave  several  life  annuities. 

Upon  bill  by  the  daughter,  claiming  to  have  all  the  property  of  which  the  testator 
died  seised  or  possessed  settled  upon  her  in  strict  settlement : 

Hdd,  that  the  above  expressions  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator  amounted 
to  a  contract  to  settle  the  whole  of  the  property  of  which  he  should  die  seised  or 
l<oi«H^«sed  upon  the  plaintiff  in  strict  settlement:  CoverdcUe  v.  EaMwoodf  V.-O.  B., 
121,  L.  R,  vol.  15. 

Assets  Employed  ik  Tbade. 

A  testator  was  partner  in  a  well  established  and  prosperous  business,  under  articles 
by  which,  on  the  death  of  any  partner,  his  share  was  to  be  taken  by  the  surviving 
I>artnerB  at  a  price  to  be  ascertained  from  the  last  stock-taking,  and  to  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments extending  over  two  years,  with  interest  at  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  his 
death.  He  appointed  three  executors,  one  of  whom  was  one  of  his  partners  in  the 
business,  and  another,  some  years  after  his  death,  became  a  partner ;  the  third  never 
wan  concerned  in  the  business.  The  value  of  the  testator's  share  was  ascertained  but 
not  paid,  the  amount  being  allowed  for  some  years  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Srm,  who  treated  it  in  their  books  as  a  debt,  and  allowed  intepest  on  it  at  £5  per 
cent,  per  annum  with  yearly  rests.  One  of  the  testator's  residuary  legatees,  upon 
becoming  entitled  to  payment  of  her  share,  refused  to  accept  payment  on  the  above 
ftK)ting,  and  filed  her  bill  against  the  executors,  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  business  arising  from  the  use  of  the  testator's  capital.  The  money 
liad  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  with  the  knowledge  of  the  testator's  fitmily, 
and  all  his  residuary  legatees,  with  the  exception  of  the  plaintiff,  approved  of  what 
had  been  done : 
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Hdd  (revereing  the  de^^iflion  of  Bacon,  V.-C),  that  the  plaintiff  wrb  not  entitled 
to  any  account  of  profitf<)  the  mere  delay  by  ezecuton  in  calling  in  a  debt  doe  to  the 
testator  from  a  firm  of  which  some  of  the  ezecntors  are  members  not  giving  his 
estate  any  right  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business. 

The  testator  devised  his  real  estate  upon  the  common  trusts  for  sale,  making  his 
real  and  personal  estate  a  mixed  fund.  His  trustees  and  executors  were  advised  thai 
a  few  acres  of  freehold  land  which  belonged  to  him  might  be  advantageoosly  acM  in 
lots  for  building  purposes,  and  that  to  develop  their  value  it  was  desirable  to  build  a 
villa  upon  part  of  them.  They  accordingly  buiU  one  at  a  ooet  of  £1600  oat  of  the 
testator's  personal  estate.  Thi^  villa  had  ever  since  been  let  at  £60  a  year,  most  of 
the  other  land  had  been  sold,  and  the  eyidence  tended  to  show  that  the  outlay  had 
benefited  the  estate.  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  having  declared  that  the  £1600  mvL?t 
be  disallowed  the  trustees  in  parsing  their  accounts : 

Held,  on  appeal,  that  as  the  trustees  had,  in  the  bona  fide  exercise  of  their  judg- 
ment, expended  this  sum  as  the  best  means  of  improving  the  estate,  they  could,  at 
most,  only  be  disallowed  the  amount  of  loss  (if  any)  occasioned  to  the  estate  bj  the 
expenditure:     Vyse  v,  Foeler^  L.  JJ.,  309,  L.  R,  vol.  8. 

Bill  of  Lading. 

The  plaintiffs  delivered  to  the  defendants,  for  carriage  on  board  the  defendiuits* 
ship,  a  closed  case  containing  silk  goods.  The  bill  of  lading,  as  tendered  by  the 
plaintiffs  for  signature,  described  the  contents  of  the  case  as  linen  goodsi; 
but  before  signing  it  the  captain  impressed  upon  it  with  a  stamp,  the  words  "Weight, 
yalue  and  contents  unknown."  The  freight  charged  for  silk  was  higher  than  that 
for  linen  goods,  and  the  freight  paid  for  the  goods  so  delivered  was  that  for  linen 
goods ;  but  the  plaintiffs  represented  the  goods  to  be  linen  inadvertently  and  without 
fraudulent  intention.  On  the  ship's  arrival  at  its  destination,  it  was  found  that  two 
pieces  of  silk  had  been  abstracted  from  the  case.  In  an  action  by  the  plaintiffi 
against  the  defendants  as  common  carriers  for  non-delivery  of  the  silk  goods  so  lo^: 

Held,  that  the  result  of  the  addition  of  the  words  '*  Weight,  value  and  contents 
unknown"  to  the  bill  of  lading  was  completely  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  the  des- 
cription of  the  goods  as  linen,  and  that  consequently  the  defendants*  contract  was  tn 
carry  the  case  and  its  contents,  whatever  they  might  be ;  and  the  plaintifis  were  en- 
titled to  maintain  the  action.  Qiuere  whether,  even  without  the  additional  word»,  the 
misrepresentation  having  been  made  without  fraud,  could  have  had  the  efSect  of 
avoiding  the  contract  for  carriage  of  the  goods  by  the  defendants  as  common  carrieR: 
Jcsad  V.  Bath  (Law  Rep.  2  Ex.,  267)  followed ;  Ld>eau  v.  The  GenenU  Steam  Natti^- 
Hon  Company^  C.  P.,  88;  L.  R.,  vol.  8. 

Champerty. 

Declaration,  that  J.  H.,  a  brother  of  the  defendant  and  a  cousin  of  the  plaintiff, 
had  died,  leaving  large  real  and  personal  property;  that  defendant  was  heir  at  law 
of  J.  H.,  and  one  of  his  next  of  kin ;  that  J.  H.  left  a  will  whereby  his  real  and  per- 
sonal property  was  left  to  persons  other  than  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  plaintiff 
believed  that  the  will  revoked  a  former  will  by  which  J.  H.  had  bequeathed  property 
to  plaintiff;  and  that  in  consideration  that  plaintiff  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
contest  the  will,  and  would  advance  money  and  obtain  evidence  for  such  purpose 
and  instruct  an  attorney,  defendant  promised  to  share  with  plaintiff  half  the  real  and 
personal  property  which  might  come  to  defendant  by  reason  of  such  prooeeding*: 

Held,  that  the  agreement  amounted  to  champerty;  and  that  the  fact  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  relation  of  the  defendant,  and  had  some  collateral  interest  in  the  sai 
did  not  prevent  a  contract,  by  which  he  was  to  receive  half  of  what  the  defendant 
recovered,  being  champerty:    HuOey  v.  iTtrf^,  Q.  B.,  112;  L.  R,  vol.  8L 
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Cofira. 

Ad  action  involying  long  accounts  between  plaintiff  and  defendant  was  referred  ; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  pls^ntiff,  by  an  accountant  to  be  named  by  the  arbitrator, 
should  have  inspection  of,  and  take  extracts  from,  defendant's  books.  An  accountant 
was  named,  and  he  was  engaged  many  days  over  the  books,  and  afterwards  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  arbitrator.  The  award  was  made  in  plaintiff's  favor,  with  the  costs 
of  the  action,  reference,  and  award. 

On  taxation,  HM,  that  the  case  came  within  the  ordinary  rule;  and  that  plaintiff 
was  not  entitled  to  the  costs  of  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  books  by  the 
accountant:    NoUm  y.  Oopeman,  Q.  B.,  84;  L.  R.,  vol.  8. 

Cy-pres. 

A  testatrix,  after  stating  to  the  effect  that  as  she  could  not  feel  confidence  that  any 
of  her  relatives  would  spend  her  money  in  the  way  she  would  approve,  she  felt  she 
was  doing  right  in  giving  it  in  charity,  bequeathed  her  residuary  personal  estate, 
consisting  of  pure  personalty,  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  invest  it  in  consols,  and  to 
make  out  of  the  dividends  certain  fixed  annual  payments  for  charitable  purposes^ 
She  further  directed  that  when  and  so  soon  as  land  should  at  any  time  be  given  for 
the  purpose  as  thereinafter  mentioned,  almshouses  should  be  built  in  three  specified 
places.  And  she  further  directed  that  the  surplus  remaining,  after  building  the  alms- 
houses, should  be  appropriated  to  making  allowances  to  the  inmates : 

Hddj  (reversing  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  That  the  residue  was  well 
xiven  in  charity,  for  that  the  giftvto  charity  was  not  conditional  and  contingent,  but 
there  was  an  absolute  immediate  gift  to  charity,  the  mode  of  execution  only  being 
made  dependent  on  future  events,  and  an  inquiry  directed  as  in  Smnett  v.  Herheiij 
(Law.  Rep.  7  Ch.  232) :     Ckamherlayne  v.  BrockeU,  L.  C.  &  L,  J  J.,  206.  L.  R.,  vol.  8. 

Damaqis. 

The  plaintiff,  being  shoe  manufacturers  at  Kettering,  were  under  a  contract  to 
supply  a  quantity  of  military  shoes  to  a  firm  in  London  for  the  use  of  the  French 
army  at  4s.  per  pair,  an  unusually  high  price.  The  shoes  were  to  be  delivered  by 
the  3rd  of  February,  1871,  and  the  plaintiffs  accordingly  sent  them  to  the  defen- 
dants' station  at  Kettering  for  carriage  to  London,  in  time  to  be  delivered  there  in 
the  usual  course  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  they  would  have  been  accepted  and 
paid  for  by  the  consignees.  Notice  was  given  to  the  station  master  (which  for  the 
purposes  of  the  case  was  assumed  to  be  notice  to  the  company)  at  the  time  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  under  a  contract  to  deliver  the  shoes  by  the  3rd,  and  that  unless  they 
were  so  delivered,  they  would  be  thrown  on  their  hands;  but  he  was  not  informed 
that  there  was  anything  exceptional  in  the  character  of  the  contract.  The  shoes  were 
not  delivered  in  London  till  the  4th  of  February,  and  were  consequently  not  accepted 
by  the  consignees,  and  the  plaintiff  were  obliged  to  sell  them  at  2d.  9d  a  pair,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  French  war,  was,  apart  from  the  previ  }usly 
mentioned  contract,  the  best  price  that  could  have  been  obtained  for  them,  even  if 
they  had  been  delivered  on  the  evening  ofthe  3rd  of  February,  instead  of  the  morning 
of  the  4ih.  In  an  action  against  the  defendants  for  the  delay  in  delivering  the  shots, 
they  paid  into  court  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  any  ordinary  loss  occasioned  thereby, 
but  the  plaintifis  further  claimed  the  sum  of  267/.  Se.  9d.,  the  difference  between  the 
price  at  which  tbey  had  contracted  to  sell  the  shoes  and  the  price  which  they  ulti- 
mately fetched. 

Hdd,  (per  Kelly,  C.  B.,  Blackburn,  J.,  Mellor,  J.,  Martin,  B.,  and  Cleasby,  B.; 
Lush,  J.,  and  Pigott,  B.,  dissenting),  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  recover 
the  latter  sum,  the  damage  not  being  such  as  might  reasonably  be  considered  as  aris- 
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ing  naturally  from  the  defendant's  breach  of  contract,  or  such  as  might  be  reuonably 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  both  parties  at  the  tinae  when  they 
made  the  contract;  (Per  Kelly,  C.  B.,  Blackburn,  J.,  and  Mellor,  J.,  and  Cka^, 
B.,)  the  notice  given  to  the  defendants  was  not  such  that  they  could  reaaonaUy  be 
supposed  to  have  had  in  their  contemplation,  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  ood* 
tract  for  the  carriage  of  the  shoes,  damageu  of  such  an  exceptional  natoie  as  dioae 
claimed ;  (Per  Martin,  B.,  and,  aemble,  per  Blackburn,  J.,  and  Lush,  J^)  a  mere  no- 
tice as  such  could  not  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  defendants  liable  to  more  than 
ordinary  damages ;  but  it  must  in  order  to  do  so  be  given  under  such  drcttmstanoes  aa 
to  make  it  a  term  of  the  contract  that  the  defendants  will  be  liable  for  such  damsga 
if  thecontractH  be  broken;  (Per  Lush,  J.,  and  Pigott,  B.,)  the  notice  given  to  the  defend- 
ants was  sufficient  to  put  them  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  which  the 
plaintiff  were  under,  and  if  they  chose  to  accept  the  goods  for  carriage  without  fur- 
ther inquiry,  they  took  the  risk  of  what  the  contract  might  turn  out  to  be,  and  were 
liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  loss  actually  occasioiied.  Hadlty  v.  Baxendakj  (9  Ei. 
841 ;  23  L.  J.,  (Ex.)  179),  discussed.  Home  v.  Mdiand  BcMway  Gmpatt^,  C.  P. 
131,  L.  B.  vol.  8. 

Depective  ExECTUnON. 

A  lady  having  a  power  of  appointment  by  deed  or  will  over  oertais  leasehold 
property,  which,  in  default  of  appointment,  was  vested  abf<>lutely  in  her,  wrote  and 
signed  an  unattested  paper,  by  which,  after  referring  to  the  property  in  terms  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it,  she  proceeded  :  "If  I  die  suddenly,  I  wish  my  eldest  son  to  hare 
it.  My  intention  is  to  make  it  over  to  him  legally,  if  my  life  is  spared.**  She  died 
within  three  months,  leaving  this  memorandum  among  her  papers,  and  without  hav- 
ing otherwise  exercised  her  power : 

Held  (affirming  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls),  That  the  memoraodom 
was  a  defective  execution  of  the  power,  and  that  equity  would  relieve  against  the  de- 
fect in  favor  of  the  eldest  son:    Ktnnard  v.  Kmnard,    L.  JJ.,  227,  L.  B.  vol.  8. 

Deposit  of  Deeds. 

The  owner  in  fee  of  a  farm  deposited  deeds  of  convoeyance  of  the  farm  dated  1774, 
by  way  of  security  for  money  then  due,  writing  at  the  same  time  a  letter  whidi 
stated  that  the  deeds  were  the  title  deeds  of  the  farm,  and  were  to  be  a  security.  He 
afterwards  deposited  the  subsequent  title  deeds  of  the  farm,  the  earliest  being  dated 
1787,  with  bankers,  by.  way  of  security  for  money  due  to  vhem ;  the  title  was  inres- 
tigated  by  the  baqkers,  and  they  had  no^notice  of  the  prior  charge: 

Held  (affirming  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls),  that  the  letter  created  an 
equitable  charge  on  the  farm,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  credit  must  be  taken 
to  have  been  given  by  the  owner  of  the  prior  charge  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
mortgagor,  that  the  deposited  deeds  were  the  whole  of  the  title  deeds ;  and  that  the 
owner  of  the  prior  charge  had  therefore  uot  been  guilty  of  negligence  so  as  to  de- 
prive herself  of  her  prioritj  :    Dixon  v.  MueldesUm,    L.  C.  155,  L.  Ri,  vol.  & 

Devise  of  MoRTaAGED  Estate. 

The  lessee  of  a  term  of  years  in  four  houses  assigned  the  term,  by  way  of  mortga^ 
to  the  owner  in  fee  of  the  immediate  neversion^  who  afterwards  devised  the  hoaw» 
by  the  description  of  **my  freehold  houses,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  Stock  Street,"  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  poraession  as  mortgagee : 

Held  (affirming  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls),  that  the  mortgage  debt  did 
not  pass  under  the  devise,  but  formed  part  of  the  testator's  personal  estate.  Bo9t» 
V.  Barhw,    L.    C,  171,     L.  B.  vol.  8. 
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Gift  "To  my  Relatives." 

Testatrix  directed  ftU  her  property  at  the  death  of  A.  and  B.  "  to  pass  to  my  rela- 
tives in  Ameriea'\' 

Held,  that  the  clam  was  to  be  ascertained  at  the  death  of  the  testatrix ;  and  that  all 
her  next  of  kin  in  America  then  living  were  entitled  as  joint  tenants:  Eagles  v.  Le 
Breton^  M.  R,  148,  L.  R.,  vol.  16. 

Injuby  to  Private  iNDiviDUixs. 

A  manicipal  corporation  having,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
bought  up  a  gas  company  which  previously  supplied  gas  to  the  borough,  and  which 
had  compulsory  powers  for  the  purpose  within  the  borough,  commenced  supplying 
gas  to  an  adjoining  township,  in  which  another  gas  company  already  existed,  having 
similar  powers  within  the  township.  The  gas  company  of  the  township  having  filed 
a  bill  against  the  corporation  to  restrain  them  from  supplying  gas  within  the  town- 
ship, and  alleging,  as  a  personal  ii\jury  which  entitled  them  to  maintain  their  suit, 
that  the  corporation  had  contracted  to  supply  gas  to  a  particular  manufactory  within 
the  township,  which  otherwise  they  must  have  supplied,  and  that  they  had  thereby 
been  deprived  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  manufactory, 
and  that  great  loss  would  be  sustained  by  them : 

Heldy  on  demurrer,  that  the  alleged  injury  was  not  such  as  entitled  the  plaintitis 
to  maintatn  the  suit:  Pudsey  Goal  CUut  Company  v.  Corporation  of  Bradford^  V.-C.  M., 
167,  L.  R.,  vol.  15. 

Keglioekcs. 

A  master  can  not  maintain  an  action  for  iiguries  which  cause  the  immediate  death 
of  his  servant  Declaration  against  defendant  for  injuries  caused  to  £.,  plaintiff  ^s 
"daaghter  and  servant,"  by  the  negligent  driving  of  defendant's  servant,  by  reason 
whereof  she  afterwards  died;  claiming  as  special  damage  the  loss  of  E/b  services, 
and  her  burial  expenses.  Pleas,  3,  that  E.  ^as  killed  on  the  spot;  4,  that  the  acis 
complained  of  amounted  to  a  felonious  act,  and  that  the  person  committing  them  had 
not  been  prosecuted.    On  demurrer  to  these  pleas : 

Hdd,  first  (by  Kelly,  C.B.,  and  Pigott,  B.;  Bramwell,  B.,  dissenting,)  that  the  3rd 
plea  was  good ;  secondly  (by  the  whole  Court),  that  the  4th  plea  vas  bad  \  Osbom  v. 
GiUeti,  Ex.,  88,  L.  R,  vol.  8. 

Payment  to  one  Trustee. 

A  firm  of  solicitors  having  been  employed  by  the  trustees  of  a  ^ill  to  receive  the 
proceeds  of  the  testator's  real  estate,  which  had  been  taken  by  a  railway  company, 
paid  over  the  money  to  one  of  such  trustees  without  the  receipt  .or  authority  of  the 
other.  The  money  having  been  lost  to  the  estate  by  the  inso^vepcy  and  death  of  the 
trustee  to  whom  it  was  paid : 

Held,  that  the  receipt  of  one  trustee  only  (though  alno  au  executor)  was  not  a  »uf5- 
cient  discharge  to  the  solicitors  for  the  money  which  they  had  received  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  two,  and  that  they  were  personally  liable  to  n^ake  good  the  lo!«s  which 
had  resulted  to  the  trust  estate  from  such  improper  payn^ent :  Lee  v.  Sankey,  Y.-O. 
B.,  204,  L.  R,  vol.  15. 

Purchase  fboh  Agent. 

A.  being  aware  that  B.  wished  to  obtain  shares  in  a  .certain  company,  represented 
to  B.  that  he,  A.,  could  procure  a  certain  number  of  shares  at  £3  a  share.  B.  agreed 
to  purchase  at  that  price,  and  the  shares  were  thereupon  transferred,  in  part  to  him 
and  in  part  to  his  nominees,  and  he  paid  to  A.  iSS  a  share.    Ke  afterwards  discovered 
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that  A.  was  in  fact  the  owner  of  the  shares,  having  just  bought  them  for  £i  a  share: 
Heidj  that,  on  the  facts,  A.  was  an  agent  for  B.,  and  A.  ordered  to  pav  back  to  B. 

the  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  shares. 
Decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  reversed :    Kivnber  v.  Bai^,  L.  C,  56,  L.  R, 

vol.  8. 

Railway  Company. 

Declaration,  that  plaintiff  was  a  passenger  by  defendant's  railway,  and  they  so  neg- 
ligently conducted  themselves  in  the.  management  of  their  railway  that  an  engine 
and  tender  came  into  collision  with  the  train  in  which  plaintiff  was  traveling,  and 
he  was  injured  thereby.  Plea,  that  defendants  received  plaintiff  to  be  carried  unda 
a  free  pans  as  the  drover  accompanying  cattle,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  wa»  that 
})laintitf  should  travel  at  his  own  risk.  Replication,  that  it  was  by  reason  of  the 
gross  nnd  willful  negligence  of  defendants  that  the  accident  happened: 

On  demurrer,  Hddy  that  the  replication  was  bad ;  for  that,  whatever  gross  and  will- 
ful negligence  might  mean,  plaintiff,  by  the  terms  on  the  pass,  had  agreed  that  defend- 
ants should  not  be  liable  for  the  consequences  of  any  accident  happening  in  the 
courne  of  the  journey  for  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  liable :  Mc(k»k>^ 
V.  FumeM  Jiailvny  Company^  Q.B.,  57,  L.  R.,  vol.  8. 

Secubities  for  Biixs  of  Exchange. 

L.  &  Co.  employed  S.  A  Co.  as  their  correspondents  at  Havana,  and  R.  as  their  cor- 
respondent in  London.  They  consigned  certain  cargoes  to  S.  &  Co.,  at  the  same  time 
informing  them  that  they  would  draw  bills  on  R.  for  the  value.  This  they  aooord- 
ingly  did,  and  the  bills  were  accepted  by  R.  Before  the  bills  came  to  maturity,  S.  & 
0>.  sent  remittances  in  short  bills  to  R.  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  bills,  telling  him 
to  take  them  "against  the  acceptances.^'  R.  became  bankrupt,  and  the  acceptanoes 
were  not  paid,  and  fsoon  after  S.  <&  Co.  became  insolvent: 

HeMf  (affirnoing  the  decision  of  Bacon,  C.  J.),  that  the  remittances  must  be  applied 
to  meet  the  acceptances,  under  the  rule  of  Ex  partt  Waring  (19  Yes.,  345). 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  application  of  the  rule  in  that  case  that  the  party  sendinjB; 
the  remittances  was  not  a  party  to  the  bills  as  drawer  or  indorser,  provided  the  bilU 
were  drawn  in  respect  of  a  transaction  in  which  he  is  liable :  Ez  parte  &nari;  In  re 
Fichardmnf  L.  J  J.,  220,  L.  R.,  vol.  8. 

Separate  Estate. 

A  wife  being  executrix  of  her  father,  paid  money  she  received  as  such  into  a  bank 
to  an  account  in  her  own  name  as  executrix.  Her  husband  paid  money  of  his  own 
to  this  account,  and  the  wife  had  drawn  checks  upon  the  account  for  payment  of 
debts  due  by  the  husband  and  for  payment  of  household  expenses.  The  hoslMUKl 
died : 

Heldy  upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  wife  was  merely  the  agent  of  the  hosband, 
and  that  the  money  remaining  in  the  bank  belonged  to  his  estate,  and  not  to  the 
wife^s. 

Decision  of  Malins,  V.  C,  reversed :  lAoyd  v.  Pughe,  L.  0.  &  L.  JJ.,  88,  L.  B^ 
vol.  8. 

Surety. 

To  an  action  on  a  bond  defendant  pleaded  that  it  was  the  joint  and  several  bond 
of  himself  and  J.,  and  was  executed  by  him  as  surety  only  for  J.;  that  afterwards  a 
compoBition  deed  was  made  between  J.  of  one  part,  and  the  plaintiff  and  another  on 
behalf  of  all  the  creditors  of  J.  of  the  other  part,  whereby  J.  conveyed  to  the  parties 
of  the  second  part  all  his  estate  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditocs, 
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"  in  like  manner**  as  if  J.  had  been  adjudged  bankrupt ;  and  oach  of  the  creditors 
released  J.  from  his  debts  "  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  obtained  a  discharge  in  bank- 
raptcy; ''  and  that  the  plaintiff  executed  this  deed  without  the  consent  of  the  defend- 
ant: 

On  demurrer,  Hdd  (by  Kelly,  C.  B.,  and  Bramwell,  B.;  Pigott,  B.,  dissenting),  a 
good  plea:  Oragoe  v.  Jones,  Ex.,  81,  L.  B.,  vol.  8. 

SimyrvoBSHiP. 

A  testator  gave  a  sum  of  money  in  sixths,  and  directed  his  trustees  to  hold  one- 
pixth  in  trust  for  each  of  his  six  daughters  for  life,  with  remainder  to  her  children, 
to  be  transferred  and  vested  at  twenty-one  or  marriage;  and  he  provided  that  in  case 
any  of  his  daughters  should  die  without  leaving  a  child,  then  her  share  should  go  in 
trust  for  his  surviving  daughters  in  equal  shares,  if  more  than  one,  during  their  res- 
pective lives,  and  after  their  decease  for  their  respective  children  per  stirpes^  and  not 
per  capita^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  shares : 

Held^  tbat  on  the  death  of  a  daughter  without  leaving  a  child  who  attained  twenty- 
one  or  married  ihe  children  of  other  daughters  who  had  predeceased  her  took  shares 
in  her  one^ixth. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  court  considers  the  word  "survivor*'  as  not  com- 
pletely expressing  the  testator's  intention,  discussed. 

Decision  of  the  Master  of  Bolls  reversed:  Waite  v.  LiUlewood,  L.  C,  70,  L.  B.* 
▼ol,  8. 

YtSmOtL  AND  PCTRCHAflKR. 

A  dispute  arose  between  the  trustees  for  a  deceased  vendor  and  a  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  claiming  to  be  entitled  under  his  agreement  to  an  additional  piece  of  land. 
The  trustees  filed  a  bill  and  obtained  a  decree  for  specific  performance,  excluding  the 
additional  piece  of  land.  The  trustees  had  not  allowed  the  purchaser  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  rest  of  the  land  whilst  the  purchase-money  remained  unpaid,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  land  was  allowed  to  lie  waste : 

Hdd  (affirming  the  decree  of  the  ^ster  of  the  Bolls),  that  the  purchaser  must  be 
allowed  to  set-off  agaimt  the  interest  payable  by  him,  the  amount  of  rent  which 
might  have  been  received,  and  the  amount  of  deterioration ;  FhiUips  v.  SilvuUr^  L, 
C,  173^  L.  B.,  vol,  8, 
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Abandoned  and  Captcred  Property. 

An  inference  that  the  proceedn  of  captured  and  abandoned  pn^rty  had  been  ptid 
into  the  treamiry,  drawn  from  the  prima  faeie  presumption  of  law  that  the  mflitsrr 
and  fiscal  officers  of  the  United  States  had  done  their  official  duty.  The  moner  re- 
stored to  a  loyal  owner  accordingly:   United  States  v.  OruseU,  14  Wallace,  1. 

ACTB  OF  CoNOBESe. 

For  the  fartheranoe  of  Hearing  claims  against  the  government  in  the  Coart  of 
'Claims  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  narrow  spirit,  and  so  as  to  give  substantial  cftd  \o 
'technical  defenses:    Crom  ▼.  VnUed  Siategf  14  Wallace,  479. 

Agent. 

Ar  ex.  gr.  the  cashier  of  a  bank,  when  made  consignee  of  goods  tinder  a  biU  of 
Hading,  may  libel  vessel  for  their  non-delivery:     The  Thama,  14  Wallace,  9S. 

Ag«ncy. 

1.  A  traveling  merchant,  who  is  aothorised  to  sell  all  the  goods  of  lus  prinnp&l 
that  he  can  sell,  within  his  business  circuit,  on  a  comroiasion  of  ten  per  cent,  w  to  he 
regained  as  the  general  agent  of  his  principal,  and  clothed  apparently  with  the  pover 
of  fixing  the  price,  and  the  time  and  mode  of  the  delivery  «of  the  goods,  and  tb^ 
payment  of  the  price,  unless  a  different  usage  in  such  trade  be  shown :  DatfU^t  Bv- 
ner  Co.  v.  Odfin,  51  N.  H.,  56. 

2.  And  third  persons  will  not  be  affected  by  a  limitation  on  this  authority,  which 
is  not  brought  to  their  notice,  or  in  relation  to  which  they  are  not  put  opoo  inqmry* 
76.,  56. 

3.  Therefore,  when  such  agent  has  sold  goods  on  credit,  which  are  forwarded  If 
his  principal  by  express,  and  marked  "cash  on  delivery,''  the  expressman,  havinfr  n-:^ 
notice  of  any  limitation  of  the  agent's  authority,  may,  upon  the  order  of  the  ax«nt, 
deliver  the  goods  without  payment  of  the  price :    Ib^  56. 

4.  It  was  heldj  also,  that  whether  the  entry  of  "cash  on  delivery"  put  the  exprw- 
•man  on  inquiry,  was  a  prqper  question  for  the  jury:    lb.,  56. 

5.  Ordinarily  the  cashier  of  a  hank  has  no  authority  to  discharge  its  debtors  with- 
out payment,  or  to  bind  the  bank  by  an  agreement  that  a  surety  should  not  be  calU^ 
upon  to  pay  a  note  he  had  signed,  or  that  he  would  have  no  further  trouble  from  it: 
Cocheeho  NcUixmal  Bank^v.  HcaJteU,  lb.,  116. 

6.  If,  upon  inquiry  by  the  surety,  the  cashier,  knowing  that  he  is  a  surety,  iofono 
him  that  the  note  is  paid,  intending  that  he  should  rely  upon  his  statement,  and  th^ 
•surety  does  so,  and  in  oonse«[uence  changes  his  position  by  giving  up  securities,  or 

indorsing  other  notes  for  the  same  principal,  or  the  like,  the  bank  will  be  estopped  t'^ 
deny  that  such  note  is  .paid :    Ib^  1 16. 

Arrest. 

The  amount  of  force  which  an  officer  may  lawfully  use  in  making  an  arrest  i»  ^' 
much  as  is  necessary  to*effect  his  olject,  and  where  he  is  charged  with  haviqg  ex- 
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ceeded  that  limit,  the  jury  muHt  judge  of  the  neceesity,  not  the  officer.  If  the 
amouDt  of  force  used  is  more  than  the  occasion  requires,  he  is  criminally  liable  for 
the  excess:*     OMm  v.  Stale,  1  S.  C.  (Richardson),  292. 

Bank  Notes. 

1.  The  maker  of  a  note  due  a  bank  has  a  right  to  tender  in  payment  of  such 
note,  as  equivalent  to  gold  and  silver  coin,  the  bills  issued  by  the  bank :  BlourU, 
Cimmiggianer  cf  Bank  of  Washingtanf  v.   Windky,  68  N.  C,  1. 

2.  A.  bank  can  not,  by  assignment  of  its  efi^ts^  choses  in  action,  &&,  deprive 
a  maker  of  a  note  due  the  bank  of  his  right  to  pay  the  same  with  the  bills  of  the 
bank ;  nor  can  the  bank,  by  any  authority  derived  from  the  Legislature,  deprive  the 
maker  of  such  right  of  payment  of  a  note  due  the  bank,  in  bills  of  the  bank :    76. 

B.vxKRUPT  Act. 

1.  A  judgment  by  confession  when  both  parties  to  it  knew  of  the  insolvenqy  of 
e  debtor,  though  taken  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1867,  is  an  unlawful  preference 

imder  the  35th  section  of  the  Bankrupt  Act,  if  taken  after  the  enactment  of  the  law: 
Irndtn'  Bonk  v.  CamjibeUy  14  Wallace,  87. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  bankrupt's  goods  being  in  the  hands  of  one  sued 
as  a  defendant,  another  person  who  had  a  like  judgment  and  execution  levi^  on  the 
ttame  goods,  is  not  a  necessary  party  to  this  suit,  being  without  the  jurisdiction.  The 
rale  laid  down  as  to  necessary  parties  in  Chancery:    Ih, 

3.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  being  in  the  hands  of  a  bank,  though  it  had  given 
the  sheriff  a  oertifioate  of  deposit,  the  assignee  was  not  obliged  to  move  against  the 
sheriff  in  the  State  court  to  pay  over  the  money  to  liim,  but  had  his  option  to  sue  the 
bank  which  had  directed  the  levy  and  sale  and  held  the  proceeds  in  its  vaults:  Ih. 

4.  The  defendant  having  money  received  as  collections  for  the  bankrupt,  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  sheriff,  who  levied  the  defendant's  execution  on  it  and  applied  it  in 
satisfaction  of  the  saine.    This  is  a  fraudulent  preference,  or  taking  by  process  under 

e  act,  and  does  not  raise  the  question  whether  if  the  defendant  had  retained  the 
money,  it  could  be  set  off  in  this  suit  against  the  bankrupt's  debt  to  the  defend- 
ant :    lb, 

5.  So  taking  a  check  from  the  bankrupt  and  crediting  the  amount  of  the  check 
then  on  deposit^  on  the  bankrupt's  note  the  day  before  taking  judgment,  was  a  pay- 
ment by  way  of  preference  and  therefore  void,  and  does  not  raise  the  question  of 
sei-off:    lb. 

Baukbuftcy. 

Proceedings  in  a  State  court  to  enforce  a  lien,  pending  at  the  commencement  of 
roceedings  in  bankruptcy,  are  not  affected  by  the  latter,  but  the  creditor  may  go  on 
to  obtain  satisfaction  out  of  the  lien.      It  is  otherwise  as  to  a  personal  judgment 
agaiiwt  the  debton    Baum  v.  SUm,  1  S.  C.  (Richarddon),  416. 

BaL  OF  Ladxno. 
1.    The  bill  delivered  to  the  shipper  of  the  goods  shipped  is  the  bill  that  makes 


*Diis  iis  acdoabtedly  well  established  law,  aud  ought  to  be  prloted  and  hong  ap  in  the  police  head- 
qoartera  in  all  our  cities  and  towns.  Acts  of  revolting  cruelty  are  now  and  then  committed  by 
naturally  MTsge men  who,  it  would  almost  seem,  purposely  seek  positions  on  the  police  force  to  better 
secare  opportunities  of  grati^ring  brutal  feelings,  tiiinking  to  go  unwhipped  of  justice,*  because 
ostensibly  in  her  employ.  Acta  of  this  kind  have  been  committed  in  this  city  (Nashville),  aud  that 
qait«  recently,  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  police  force,  that  for  inhuman  brutality  can  hardly 
flDd  parallel,  and  yet,  although  It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  taty  authorities,  nothing 
whatever  is  done,  or  will  be  done. 
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the  contract  concerning  them,  and  if  it  iF  different  from  the  one  retained  by  the  »lup, 
it  and  not  the  "ship's  bill,"  is  evidence  of  the  contract :  The  TAotnei,  14  Wal- 
lace, 98. 

2.  Goods  shipped  under  a  bill  of  lading  must  be  delivered  to  the  pencm  nuDed 
in  it  or  to  his  order,  and  under  no  circumstances  may  be  delivered  to  a  mere  atnnger. 
The  obligation  of  the  ship  stated  where  the  indorsee  of  the  bill  is  unknown:    lb. 

3.  The  indorsee  of  a  bill  of  lading  may  libel  a  vessel  for  non-delivery  of  the  good^ 
shipped,  though  he  be  but  an  agent  or  trustee  of  the  goods  for  others :  lb.  And  see 
The  Vaughan  v.  Telegraphy  258. 

4.  A  "clean*'  bill  of  lading,  that  is  to  say,  a  bill  of  lading  which  is  silent  as  to  tW 
place  of  storage,  imports  a  contract  that  the  goods  are  to  be  stowed  under  deck:  The 
DekuLure,  14  Wallace,  679. 

5.  This  being  so,  parol  evidence  of  an  agreement  that  they  were  to  be  stowed  g.^ 
deck  is  inadmissible .  Ih, 

Carrier. 

1.  The  defendants,  who  were  common  carriers  between  P.  and  B.,  carried  from  P. 
to  B.,  a  parcel  directed  to  R.,  a  place  beyond  their  route,  and  delivered  it  to  the  next 
carrier,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  business,  and  the  parcel  was  lost  beyond  R  The 
judge  who  tried  the  facts  did  not  find  an  undertaking  of  the  defendants  for  carn^e 
beyond  B.,  and  thereupon  gave  a  general  verdict  for  the  defendants: 

Hdd,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  setting  aside  the  verdict:  Qray  v.  Jaehony  9  X. 
H.,  51. 

2.  When  a  contract  is  made  by  a  common  carrier  in  one  State  to  tmnaportgood* 
from  that  State  into  another,  and  the  goods  are  lost,  the  rights  of  the  partiea  are  ffn- 
emed  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  loss  happens :  76.,  9. 

Chancery. 

1.  It  is  only  in  cases  that  commend  themselves  strongly  to  equitable  relief^  that  a 
court  of  equity  will  interpose  to  vacate  a  judgment  at  law;  and  though  the  power  oi 
the  chancellor  to  control  the  courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  to  set  aside^  modify  acd 
otherwise  interfere  with  judgments  at  law,  is  now  conceded  and  fully  established,  yet 
it  is  upon  fixed  and  determinate  rules  alone  that  the  jurisdiction  will  be  exeicL«d: 
Holmes  V.  StaUler,  57  III.,  209. 

2.  Judgments  at  law  will  not  be  vacated  capriciously,  or  as  a  mere  matter  of  dis- 
cretion, nor  because  the  chancellor  would,  on  the  evidence  heard  in  the  suit  at  Uw. 
have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  from  that  reached  by  the  jury:  lb. 

3.  Where  a  party  has  been  brought  into  a  court  of  law,  and  has  had  an  opporto- 
nity  of  interposing  a  defense,  and  fails  to  do  so,  the  repose  of  society  requires  tlut  bt 
the  judgment  then  rendered  the  litigation  should  there  end  and  the  controversy  ter 
minate,  unless  by  accident,  mistake  or  fraud,  the  party  has  been  prevented  from  in- 
terposing his  defense,  establishing  his  claim.  And  even  though  the  judgment  i< 
manifestly  wrong  in  law  and  in  fact,  or  when  allowing  it  to  stand  will  coiopel  the 
payment  of  a  debt  the  defendant  does  not  owe,  unless  it  appears  it  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  or  was  the  result  of  accident  or  mistake,  relief  in  equity  will  not  be  granted :  /6 

4.  Where,  however,  a  party,  after  making  every  effort  in  his  power  to  disoover  evi- 
dence fails,  upon  its  being  afterwards  discovered,  a  court  of  equity  will  treat  this  a» 
an  accident,  and  will,  when  satisfied  that  such  evidence  would  have  produced  a  differ- 
ent result,  and  that  the  judgment  thus  obtained  is  ur\just  and  should  not  be  paid, 
grant  a  new  trial ;  but  all  these  requirements  must  concur  before  it  will  Interpol  ii< 
power  to  afford  relief.  It  must  appear  that  the  judgment  is  manifestly  wrong:  thai 
the  evidence  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  complainant  after  the  trial ;  that  he 
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had  exhausted  all  reaaonable  means  and  efforts  to  discover  it  before  the  trial,  and 
that  it  woak),  without  a  reasonable  doubt,  when  introduced  on  a  new  trial,  produce 
a  different  result — ^it  is  not  enough  that  the  newly  discovered  evidence  only  renders 
it  probable  that  a  different  result  would  follow:  lb, 

5.  The  newly  diaoovered  evidence,  to  be  availing,  must  not  be  cumulative  merely: 
lb. 
Collision. 

The  iact  that  a  steamship  is  in  charge  of  a  pilot  taken  conformably  to  the  laws  of 
a  State,  is  not  a  defence  to  a  proceeding  in  rem  against  her  for  a  tortuos  collision  ;  the 
laws  of  the  State  providing  only  that  if  a  ship  coming  into  her  waters  refuse  to  re- 
ceive on  board  and  pay  a  pilot,  the  master  shall  pay  the  refused  pilot  half  pilotage, 
and  no  penalty  for  the  refusal  being  prescribed.  The  China  (7  Wallace,  58)  atfirmed : 
The  Merrimac,  14  Wallace,  199. 

COXSTITDTIONAI*  LaW. 

1.  An  act  so  changing  existing  remedies  as  materially  to  impair  the  rights  and  in- 
\eKfiU  of  creditors,  is  within  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  laws  "Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts:''     Sf/Ue  v.  Bank  qf  the 

Siaie  (^s.  a  1  a  c,  64. 

2.  New  tribunals  may  be  established  by  the  Legislature  for  the  trial  of  offen'^es 
previously  committed :  Stale  v.  Shumperi^  lb.  85. 

Contract. 

1.  In  the  matter  of  a  contract,  a  distinction  sometimes  exists  between  a  motive 
which  may  induce  entering  into  it  and  the  actual  consideration  of  the  contract.  Tiiis 
subject  illustrated:    FhUpot  v.  Cfrunijiffer,  14  Wallace,  570. 

2.  A  consideration  moving  to  A.  and  B.,  with  whom  CX  afterwards  enters  into  part- 
nership, and  of  which  consideration  C.  thus  gets  the  benefit,  will  support  a  promii^e 
by  C:  lb. 

3.  Confederate  treasunr  notes,  which  were  in  ordinary  use  during  the  rebellion, 
how  far  a  valid  consideration  for:  Ddmas  v.  Ins,  Cb.,  lb, 

4.  Equity  will  not  readily  set  aside  a  reasonable  one,  made  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
though  want  of  money  may  have  been  an  inducing  c.iuse  with  oiie  of  the  parties  to 
the  making  of  it:  French  v.  Shoemaker.  lb.,  315. 

5.  Where  any  part  of  the  consideration  of  a  contract  is  illegal,  that  may  vitiate 
the  whole  contract;  but  where  a  part  of  the  coa<iideration  of  a  contract  with  one 
party  is  a  contract  of  the  other  party,  which  is  void  or  voidable,  but  not  illegal,  that 
does  not  taint  t*tie  whole  consideration,  or  make  void  what  would  otherwise  be  valid  : 
CniiDford  V.  Jferwww,  18  N.  H.,  293,  questioned :  Clements  v.  Marsion,  31  N.  H.,  52. 

CORPO&ATE  SgCURTTIES. 

When  a  corporation  has  power  under  any  circumstances  to  Issue  negotiable  secu- 
rities, the  bona  fide  holder  has  a  right  to  presume  th^ic  they  were  issued  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  give  the  requisite  authority,  and  they  are  no  more  liable  to  be  itn- 
peached  in  the  hands  of  such  a  holder  for  any  infirmity,  than  any  other  commercial 
paper:  City  qf  Lexington  v.  BuUer,  14  Wallace,  282. 

COL'PON. 

Statutes  of  limitation  will  not  bar  suit  on,  unless  the  time  be  sufficient  to  bar  suit  on 
lx)nd  also:  City  </  Lexington  v.  BiUUr^  14  Wallace,  282. 

Coven  Airr. 
1.  In  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate,  where  tlie  vendee  refuses  to 
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receive  the  deed  and  pay  for  the  land,  the  measare  of  damages  which  the  rendor 
may  recover  in  a  suit  at  law  is  the  difference  between  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
the  land,  and  its  real  value  at  the  time  the  contract  was  broken:  Grmeold  r,  SoAa^ 
51,  N.  H.,  167. 

2.  In  such  case,  where  the  defendant  refuses  to  receive  the  deed  and  pay  for  the 
land,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  plaintiff  keeps  or  sells  the  land,  and  if  he  sdlb  it 
he  is  not  hound  to  obtain  the  defendant's  consent  to  the  sale,  or  to  consalt  him  in  n^ 
lation  thereto:  lb.,  167. 

Deed. 

1.  Monuments  must  control  courses  and  distances,  even  if  it  cause  a  wide  depart- 
ure from  them:  Oobum  v.  Coxeterj  61  N.  H.,  158. 

2.  If  in  any  case  the  course  and  distance  can  be  allowed  to  control  the  moDument^ 
it  can  only  be  when  from  the  terms  of  the  deed  the  intention  that  they  should  control 
is  manifested  so  strongly  as  to  indicate  a  mistake  in  the  description  of  the  mono- 
ment:  /6.,  158. 

3.  A  conveyance  of  a  strip  of  land  itself,  in  explicit  teroas,  with  a  rertriction  thtt 
it  shall  be  used  only  for  a  road,  is  nevertheless  a  grant  of  the  fee,  and  not  of  a  mere 
easement :  lb.,  158. 

Divorce. 

Courts  have  power  to  set  aside  or  vacate  decrees  of  divorce  for  fraud  or  impoeiition, 
SA  in  the  case  of  other  judgments,  and  will  exerciae  that  power  where  such  fraod  or 
itiiposltion  Ls  clearly  established :  Adams  v.  AdanUj  51  X.  H.,  388. 

I>OWER. 

A  widow  is  entitled,  in  equity,  when  dower  is  assigned  her,  to  an  account  of  rents 
and  profits,  or,  if  money  be  assessed  in  lieu  of  dower,  to  interest:  Clark  v.  Tomplxnf^ 
1  S.  C,  119. 

PquiTY. 

1.  The  appearance  of  a  defendant  to  a  bill  in  equity  confers  jurisdiction,  unlew  it 
be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  setting  up  the  want  of  jurisdiction :  Merrill  v.  Hougkm. 
51  N.  H.,  61. 

2.  Therefore,  if  the  party  appear  and  make  this  objection,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
mur to  the  bill  for  want  of  equity,  the  defect  of  jurisdiction  is  cured :  /6.,  61. 

3.  A  bill  in  equity,  brought  to  redeem  stocks  pledged  to  the  defendants,  may  he 
sustained,  although  they  may  have  sold  the  stocks;  and  in  case  it  be  out  of  their 
power  to  return  the  stocks,  the  court  may,  in  a  proper  case,  decree  compensation: 
76.,  61. 

4.  A  fraud,  which  will  require  the  interposition  of  a  eourt  of  equity,  must  be  such 
as  to  have  deprived  the  injured  party  of  the  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  hl$ 
rights  in  a  court  of  law;  and  it  must  be  an  independent  fraud,  unmixed  with  anj 
fault  or  negligence  of  the  party  seeking  relief:  Lyme  v.  AUeUy  lb.,  243. 

5.  A  court  of  equity  will  not  grant  an  injunction  or  a  new  trial  by  way  of  rdief 
apr^iinst  a  judgment  at  law  obtained  by  fraud,  in  a  case  where  the  party  seeking  re- 
lief has  an  adequate  remedy  by  application  to  the  court  in  which  the  fraud  wu  pei^ 
petrated  :  76.,  243. 

6.  A  bill  in  equity  alleged  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  a  legacy  by  virtue  of 
a  decree  of  the  court  of  probate  upon  the  solemn  probate  of  a  will ;  that  the  hein  »i 
law  of  the  testator  duly  appealed  from  said  decree,  and  duly  prosecuted  such  »ppe»l 
for  a  certain  time,  until  the  said  heirs,  the  executors,  and  other  legatees  entered  into 
a  Corrupt  and  fraudulent  agreement  to  appropriate  the  entire  estate  of  the  teitaior  iv 
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their  own  use,  and  to  defraud  the  plaintifis  of  their  legacy;  that  by  virtae  of  thi? 
agreeiuent  the  previous  decree  of  the  probate  court  was  reversed » and  by  a  subsequent 
decree  the  will  wmi  disapproved  and  disallowed.  The  bill  prayed  that  the  latter  decree 
of  the  probate  court  be  vacated  unless  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  should  pay 
to  the  plaintifb  the  amount  of  their  legacy  under  the  will.  The  bill  did  not  allege 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  notice  of  the  appeal,  nor  of  the  adjustment  of  the  contro- 
versy denominated  a  "corrupt  and  fraudulent  agreement.*'  The  circumstances  and 
particulars  of  the  alleged  fraud  were  not  disclosed  by  the  bill : 

Upon  demurrer,  ndd,  that  the  plaintiff  were  not  entitled  to  the  relief  sought  by 
by  the  bill :  lb.,  273. 

7.  Where  a  party  has  suffered  judgment  to  go  against  him  in  a  suit  at  law  when 
he  had  a  valid  defence,  a  court  of  equity  will,  as  a  general  rule,  refuse  to  relieve 
him:  /2o6tiu(m  v.  Wheeler,  lb.,  SSi. 

8.  If  a  discovery  is  needed  to  enable  him  to  establish  his  defense,  he  will  be  re- 
quired, ordinarily,  to  seek  it  while  the  suit  at  law  is  pending,  or  equity  will  not  re- 
lieve him :  lb.,  384. 

9.  If  any  fact  is  disclosed  that  clearly  show^  it  to  be  contrary  to  equity  and  good 
conscience  to  execute  a  judgment  obtained  at  law,  and  the  party  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  it  as  a  defense,  or  was  prevented  doing  it  by  accident  or  the  fraud  of  the  other 
party,  unmixed  with  any  fault  or  negligence  of  himself  or  his  agents,  he  may  apply 
to  equity  for  relief:  lb.,  384. 

10.  But  if  his  defense  at  law  fails  because  he  could  not  be  a  witness  for  the  reason 
that  the  other  party  is  an  administrator,  his  bill  in  equity  not  disclosing  any  new  and 
decisive  evidence,  but  merely  seeking  a  new  trial,  the  bill  will  be  held  bad  on  de- 
mnrren  lb,,  384. 

11.  A  demurrer  to  a  bill  in  equity  admits  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  bill, 
f90  far  as  they  are  relevant  and  are  well  pleaded;  but  it  does  not  admit  the  conclusions 
of  law  drawn  therefrom,  although  they  are  also  alleged  in  the  bill:  Craft  v.  Thomp^ 
son,  lb.,  536. 

12.  A  general  award  can  not  be  impeached  collaterally,  or  by  evidence  aliundef  in 
the  abeence  of  fraud  or  misbehavior  by  the  referees,  unless,  having  undertaken  to  de- 
cide strictly  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  they  have  mistaken  the  law;  or,  in  regard 
to  matters  of  fact,  a  material  mistake  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  award,  or 
else  a  suggestion  by  the  referees  themselves  of  a  mistake  of  fact,  not  apparent  upon 
the  face  of  the  award,  but  still  in  their  own  view  material  to  its  validity, — in  which 
cases,  although  the  mistake  suggested  by  the  referees  is  made  out  only  by  extrinsic 
evidence,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  relief:  lb, 

13.  Undue  bias  or  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators  is  equivalent  to  fraud 
and  misbehavior,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  their  award :  lb. 

14.  A  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  party  whose  defeat  in  a  sub- 
mission before  arbitrators  is  in  any  essential  degree  attributable  to  his  own  negligence. 
But  any  fact  which  clearly  proves  it  to  be  against  conscience  to  execute  a  judgment 
at  law,  and  of  which  the  ii^ured  party  could  not  have  availed  himself  in  a  court  of 
law,  or  of  which  he  might  have  availed  himself^  but  was  prevented  by  fraud  or  acci- 
dent unmixed  with  any  fault  or  negligence  in  himself  or  his  agents,  will  authorize  a 
court  of  equity  to  interfere  by  injunction :  76. 

15.  A  court  of  equity  will  set  aside  an  award  obtained  by  the  perjury  of  a  party 
to  the  submission  :  lb. 

16.  A  demurrer  to  a  bill  in  which  such  perjury  is  distinctly  and  specifically  alleged, 
iff,  for  the  purposes  required  by  the  demurrer,  equivalent  to  the  party's  own  confession 
of  the  crime,  or  to  competent  evidence  of  his  legal  conviction  thereof:  lb. 
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17.  As  a  general  rule  (to  which  this  case  forms  no  exception),  where  a  demurrer  b 
general  to  the  whole  bill,  and  there  is  any  part  of  the  bill  which  the  defaidaiit 
should  be  required  to  answer,  the  demurrer,  being  entire,  must  be  overruled :  Ih. 

ESTOPPEIi. 

1.  If  the  owner  of  goods,  to  prevent  them  from  being  attached  as  his  own,  rep- 
resent that  they  belong  to  another,  and  the  party  to  whom  the  representation  is  made, 
relying,  and  from  the  circumstances  having  reason  to  rely,  on  the  repreaentation  as 
true,  attach  the  goods  for  a  debt  due  from  the  party,  to  whom  it  was  repreaeDt^d  thai 
the  goods  belonged,  in  trover  for  attaching  the  goods,  the  owner  will  not  be  permitled 
to  show  that  his  representation  was  false,  though  at  the  time  when  he  made  it  he  had 
no  notice  of  the  debt  on  which  the  goods  were  attached,  and  had  no  intention  to  de- 
ceive the  party  who  attached  them:    Horn  v.  CHe,  51  N.  H.,  287. 

2.  If  a  party  claiming  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  well  situated  upon  premises  about 
to  be  conveyed  by  deed,  being  present  at  the  execution  of  the  deed  and  understanding 
its  contents,  signs  the  same  as  a  witness  thereto,  and  does  not  disclose  to  the  purchaser^ 
the  fact  that  he  had  any  claim  to  the  use  of  the  well,  and  if  the  purchaser,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  party's  claim,  would  not  have  purchased  if  he  had  known  thereof,  tbe 
party  will  not  be  permitted,  in  an  action  against  the  purchaser,  to  set  up  his  claim  to 
the  use  of  the  well,  even  though  his  omission  to  disclose  the  same  was  only  an  act  of 
gross  negligence,  and  not  of  bad  faith :    J^evena  v.  Denneft,  76.,  329. 

3.  The  distinction  between  an  equitable  and  a  legal  estoppel  by  matter  m  pain 
commented  upon :    76.,  329. 

Evidence. 

1.  The  contents  of  a  writing,  which  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  lost  or  destroyed 
and  which  can  not  be  found  after  diligent  search,  may  be  proved  by  parol :  SmUk 
&  MeUm  V.  K  C.  JR.  22.  Co.,  68  N.  C,  107. 

2.  What  an  agent  says  in  the  course  of  doing  an  act  in  the  scope  of  his  agencv^ 
characterizing  or  qualifying  the  act  is  admissible  as  a  part  of  the  res  ^esto.  Bat  lit 
his  right  to  act  in  the  particular  matter  in  question  has  ceased,  his  declarations  are 
mere  hearsay,  which  do  not  affect  the  principal :    lb. 

3.  The  power  to  make  declarations  or  admissions  in  behalf  of  a  company  as  to 
events  or  defaults  that  have  occurred  and  are  past,  can  not  be  inferred  as  incidental  to 
the  duties  of  a  general  agent  to  superintend  the  current  dealings  and  business  of  the 
company :    Ih. 

4.  To  establish  the  weight  of  nineteen  bales  of  cotton  burned  on  defendant's  rail- 
road, it  is  competent  for  a  witness  to  state  the  average  weight  of  the  lot  of  thirtv- 
three  bales,  of  which  the  burned  bales  were  a  portion,  and  thus  fix  the  weight  of  the 
nineteen  bales  by  approximation :    Ih. 

5.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  against  hearsay  evidence,  by  whieh  a 
matter  of  general  interest  to  a  considerable  class  of  the  public,  may  be  proved  by 
reputation  among  that  class :  Therefore,  It  is  competent  for  a  witness  to  state  the 
price  of  cotton,  from  information  received  through  commercial  circulars,  prices  cur- 
rent and  correspondence  and  telegrams  from  his  factor :    Ih. 

6.  The  by-laws  of  a  corporation  are  not  evidence  for  it  against  strangers  who  deal 
with  it,  unless  brought  home  to  their  knowledge  and  assented  to  by  them  :    76. 

7.  To  show  that  a  person  to  whom  a  deed  has  been  made  conveying  pro{>erty  in 
trust  did  not  accept  the  trust,  a  declaration  not  under  seal,  but  signed  by  him,  nine 
years  after  the  deed,  making  known  to  all  whom  the  matter  concerned,  "that  imme- 
diately  on  his  receiving  notice  of  the  conveyance,  he  did  positively  refu^  to  accept 
or  to  act  under  the  trust  intended  to  be  created,  and  that  he  had  at  no  time  since  ac- 
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cepted  the  trtuit  or  acted  in  any  wise  as  trustee  in  relation  to  it/*  in  proper  evidence, 
the  party  making  the  declaration  being  dead  and  his  handwriting  proved.  Armstrong 
V.  MorriU,  14  WalUce,  120. 

8.  Courts  may  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that,  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind,  certain  rules  of  navigation,  fixing  the  number,  color,  position,  power,  etc., 
of  lights  to  be  nsed  at  sea  by  night,  on  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  respectively,  so  as 
the  better  to  guard  against  collision  by  establishing  a  uniform  rule  on  the  subject, 
have  been  acquiesced  in,  as  of  general  obligation  :     The  Seotiaj  14  Wallace,  170. 

9.  A  statement  in  figares  of  the  value  of  certain  merchandise  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  statement  professed  to  be  a  copy  of  another  and  original  statement  contained 
in  a  book — itself  destroyed  in  the  fire — accompanied  by  proof  that  on  a  certain  day 
the  witnesses  took  a  correct  inventory  of  the  merchandise,  and  that  it  was  correctly 
reduced  to  writing  by  one  of  them  and  entered  in  the  volume  burnt,  and  that 
what  is  offered  is  a  correct  copy,  may,  on  a  suit  against  insurers,  be  received  in  evidence 
to  fix  the  value  of  the  merchandise  burnt,  even  though  there  be  no  independ^rU  recol- 
lection by  the  witneases  affirming  to  the  correctness  of  the  original  statement  of  what 
they  found  the  value  of  the  merchandise  to  be :  Inmranee  Companies  v.  Weides, 
Jb.,  375. 

10.  The  result  of  an  undertaking  is  sometimes  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  an  act  which  caused  it:     The  Steamer  WM,  /6.,  406. 

11.  A  plaintifi*  in  ejectment,  claiming  under  a  deed  made  on  a  sale  in  a  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage,  n\fij  properly  put  in  evidence  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  fore- 
rloeure,  even  though  the  defendant  claim  by  a  deed  absolute  made  by  the  mortgagor, 
prior  to  giving  the  mortgage  under  which  the  foreclosure  took  place:  Dirst  y. 
MarriSf  lb,,  484. 

12.  On  an  issue  between  a  partnership  and  third  parties  as  to  the  day  when  the 
partnership  was  formed,  the  mere  articles  of  partnership  are  not  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  partnership.  It  must  be  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence,  that  they  were  made  on 
the  day  when  they  purport  to  have  been  made :    FhVpot  v.  Oruninger,  lb,,  570. 

13.  Subscribing  witnesses  to  a  will  are  allowed  to  give  their  opinions  as  to  the 
soundness  of  mind  of  the  testator  when  the  will  was  executed ;  but  this  rule  does  not 
apply  to  other  instruments,  especially  to  those  which  do  not  require  subscribing  wit- 
nesses:  Jeter  Y,  Tvucker,  1  S.  C,  245, 

Executor. 

1.  Among  other  things  a  testator  wills :  *'My  executors  are  fully  empowered  to  sell 
the  balance  of  my  estate  or  any  part  of  it  they  may  think  best  for  the  interest  of  my 
family,  or  retain  the  balance  after  paying  my  just  debts,  should  they  think  it  more  to 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  my  family.  I  desire,  in  either  case,  the  property  or 
proceeds  shall  be  kept  together  until  the  oldest  child  shall  arrive  at  a  lawful  age 
or  shall  marry,  then  the.  whole  of  my  estate  shall  be  divided  between  my  wife  and 
children.  I  desire  further,  that  my  wife  shall  have  at  all  times  sufficient  funds  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  my  children,  of  principal,  if  the  interest  should 
not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose :'' 

Hdd,  That  the  discretion  as  to  amount  of  the  expenditure  beyond  the  income,  or 
of  the  extent  of  the  encroachment  to  be  made  upon  the  principal,  must  be  exercised 
by  the  executor :    Jane  C,  Hinton  v.  Damd  Hinton,  68  N.  C,  99. 

2.  The  general  rule  is,  that  where  a  disQretion  is  given  to  a  trustee,  the  Court 
haa  no  jurisdiction  to  control  its  exercise,  if  the  conduct  of  the  trustee  be  bona 
yiVie.  If,  however,  the  trustee  acts  m/ola  fide,  or  refuses  to  exercise  the  discretion, 
the  court  is  obliged,  from  necessity,  to  interfere  and  take  upon  itself  the  di». 
cretionary  power:    lb. 
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Yause  Befresentations. 

A  Court  of  Equity  will  not  lend  its  aid  to  set  aside  a  contract  on  the  groand  of 
fraud,  unless  the  party  seeking  relief  has  been  misled  to  his  prejudice  or  injoiy. 
Courts  of  Equity  do  not,  any  more  than  Courts  of  law,  sit  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing moral  obligations,  or  oorreoting  nnconscientious  acts,  which  are  followed  by  nO 
loAS  or  damage :    Bo^fcn  v,  Higgina  57  111.,  244. 

Forfeiture. 

Where  a  forfeiture  is  made  absolute  by  statute,  a  degree  of  condemnation  relate^ 
back  to  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  wrongful  acts,  and  takes  efkci  from  that 
time,  and  not  from  the  date  of  the  decree :  Hendenon's  DidiUed  Spirits,  14  Wal- 
lace, 44. 

Frauds,  Statute  op. 

1.  The  plaintiff  sold  the  furniture  in  his  hotel,  and  his  stable  stock  at  thenme 
auction,  and  all  upon  the  same  terms  and  condition  ;  and  the  defendant  purchased  a 
large  number  of  separate  articlen,  uix>n  as  many  separate  bids,  and  at  separate  and 
distinct  prices,  many  of  which  were  less  than  $33.00.  This  was  regarded  as  an  en- 
tire contract  for  the  whole  of  tlie  property  thus  purchased  by  the  defendant  at  Ui« 
aggregate  price,  and  will  thus  be  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  if  the  aggregate  pnce 
exceeds  $33.00:    Jermena  y.  Wendell,  51  N.  H.,  63. 

2.  In  such  case,  a  delivery  and  acceptance  of  a  part  of  the  goods  will  take  the  en- 
tire contract  out  from  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  frauds :    lb,,  63. 

3.  And  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  sale  was  completed  in  one  day,  or 
extended  through  two  or  more  days :    /6.,  63. 

4.  Where  the  terms  of  the  sale  are  *'cash  on  delivery,''  the  vendor  may  hold  a 
lien  upon  the  property  until  the  price  is  paid,  if  he  chooses ;  or  he  may  waive  the 
payment  and  relinquish  the  lien,  in  which  case,  the  title  to  the  property  will  veit  in 
the  purchaser  from  the  time  of  the  sale  :    lb,,  63. 

5.  Where  the  contract  is  for  an  article  coming  under  the  general  denomination  of 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  the  quantity  required  and  the  price  being  agreed  upon, 
it  is  a  contract  .of  sale  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  although  the  subject  matter,  at 
the  time  of  making  the  contract,  does  not  exist  in  goods,  but  is  to  be  converted  into  that 
state  subsequently  by  the  maker  and  vendor  ;  but  if  what  is  contemplated  by  the 
agreement  is  the  peculiar  skill,  labor  or  care  of  the  maker,  then  the  contract  is  one 
for  work  and  labor,  and  not  within  the  statute :     PresscoU  v.  Locke,  lb.,  94. 

6.  An  article  is  sold  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer  as  soon  as  the  contract  of  sale  is  po" 
fected.  If  the  sale  is  of  things  which  consist  in  quantity,  and  which  are  sold  br 
number,  weight  or  measure,  the  sale  is  not  perfect  until  the  thing  bargained  for  l« 
counted,  weighed  or  measured,  for  until  that  time  it  is  not  apparent  which  are  the 
goods  that  make  the  object  of  the  sale ;  but  the  contract  relates  only  to  an  object 
which  is  indeterminate,  and  which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  measuring,  weigh- 
ing, or  counting,  and  the  risk  can  not  fall  but  upon  some  determinate  thing :  lb.,  9f 

7.  This  rule  holds,  not  only  when  the  sale  is  of  a  certain  quantity  to  be  taken 
from  a  larger  bulk,  but  also  when  the  sale  is  of  the  entire  quantity,  provided  it  'v 
made  at  the  rate  of  so  much  the  pound,  measure  or  number ;  for  the  price  being  con- 
stituted only  for  each  pound  which  shall  be  weighed,  or  for  each  number,  (as  each 
hundred  or  thousand)  which  shall  be  measured,  is  not  determined  before  the  weigh, 
ing  or  measuring :    lb.,  94. 

8.  Both  the  delivery  and  the  acceptance  of  the  thing  sold  must  be  unequivocal  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  place  the  thing  sold  at 
the  risk  of  the  buyer :    /6.,  94. 
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9.  To  constitute  delivery  00  that  the  property  bargained  for  will  pass,  nothing 
must  remain  to  be  done  concerning  it  by  either  party :    76.,  94. 

Guardian  aicd  Ward. 

1 .  When  a  guardian  makes  no  effort  to  invest  his  ward's  money  at  a  profit,  but 
uses  it  in  his  own  buBiness,  he  converts  it,  and  ib  liable  ibr  its  value  at  the  time  of  the 
conversion.  And  having  received  Confederate  money  and  bank  notes,  he  is  liable  for 
the  value  of  the  same  at  the  date  of  receipt,  the  former  to  be  ascertained  by  the  ncale, 
and  that  of  the  latter  upon  evidence :  Win$t£ad  et  ux,  v.  Stanfidd,  guardian^  ei  a/.,  68 
N.  C.,40. 

2.  The  conversion  by  a  guardian  to  his  own  use,  of  bonds  or  notes  belonging  to  his 
ward,  renders  him  liable  for  their  actual  value,  not  the  value  expressed  on  the  face  of 
the  same:  Ih, 

3.  Upon  the  marriage  of  a  feme  ward,  compound  interest  ceases,  and  she  has  no 
right  to  demand  the  same  in  a  settlement  with  her  guardian :  lb, 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  actual  fraud  in  order  to  invalidate  a  release  given  by 
a  ward  to  his  guardian  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  former  at  age :  Womack  v. 
^luem,  IS.  C,  42 1. 

Injunction. 

Tlie  proceeding  by  the  court  on  the  dissolution  of  an  injunction  upon  the  party 
claiming  damages  by  reason  of  such  ii^unction  suggesting  in  writing  the  nature  and 
amount  thereof,  to  hear  evidence  and  assess  the  damages,  is  not  a  new  proceeding,  but, 
.follows  as  a  part  of  the  original  proceeding,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  bill  and  disso- 
lution of  the  injunction ;  and  if  either  party  desire  a  continuance,  he  should  show 
grounds  for  it  in  the  usual  mode,  by  affidavit :  Holmes  v.  Staieler  ei  al,y  57  III.,  209. 

Insurance. 

1.  Insoranoe  may  be  effected  in  the  name  of  a  nominal  partnership,  where  the 
business  is  carried  on  by  and  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  partners :  Phaniz  IjiMLranee  Co, 
V.  HamUitm,  14  WalUoe,  504. 

2.  In  case  of  an  insurance  thus  effected,  where  no  representations  are  made  with 
regard  to  the  persons  who  compose  the  firm,  there  is  no  misrepresentation  on  that 
subject  which  avoids  the  policy:  lb, 

3.  And  where  the  firm  has  no  actual  care  or  custody  of  the  property  insured  (grain) 
but  so  &r  as  regards  its  preservation  from  fire,  it  is  entirely  in  the  control  of  the 
other  parties,  and  is  so  understood  to  be  by  the  company  making  the  insurance ;  the 
omission  to  inform  the  company  of  an  agreement  of  dissolution  previously  made  can 
not  be  considered  a  concealment  which  will  avoid  the  policy:  lb. 

4.  Parol  evidence  is  admiHsible  to  explain  a  receipt,  given  by  an  agent  of  an  Insur- 
ance Company,  for  the  premium  on  a  policy  of  insurance  against  loss  or  damage  from 
fire:  Ferd>ee  v.  N,  C.  MtUwd  Home  Ine.  Go,,  68  N.  <:.,  11. 

5.  An  Insurance  Company  is  not  bound  by  any  private  arrangement  entered  into 
by  their  agent,  acting  without  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  the  company,  in  respect 
to  the  payment  of  the  premium  on  a  policy  of  insurance.  Especially  is  this  so,  when 
the  company,  instead  of  affirming  the  action  of  the  agent,  gives  notice  to  the  assured 
to  '  pay  his  note  when  due,  and  save  his  policy:  lb. 

6.  Although  an  Insurance  Company  may  waive  the  right  to  declare  a  policy  void, 
for  the  reason  that  a  note  given  for  cash  premium  is  not  paid  at  maturity;  still,  such 
waiver  does  not  preclude  the  company  from  insisting  upon  a  condition  contained  in 
the  poUcy,  declaring  it  void  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  if  the  note  so  given,  or 
any  part  thereof^ shall  remain  unpaid  and  past  due  at  the  time  of  such  loss  or  damage : 
76. 
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7.  The  insurer  is  boand  fairly  to  apprise  the  assured  of  any  defect  in  his  prelim« 
inary  proof  on  which  he  intends  to  insist,  so  that  the  assured  may  know  what  is  eaBen- 
tial  to  a  due  presentation  of  his  claim,  and  waiver  may  be  inferred  where  the  objection 
to  such  proof  is  in  general  terms:   Madtden  v.  Fhaenix  Fire  Iiu*  Co.,  1  6.  C,  24. 

Internal  Reventje. 

1.  A  removal  of  distilled  spirits  from  the  plaoe  where  distilled  to  a  bonded  wace- 
house  of  the  United  States,  if  made  with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States  of  the 
tax  due  on  the  spirits,  is  illegal,  and,  though  the  intent  was  never  exocuted,  the 
spirits  removed  are  subject  to  forfeiture :  Hendermn^a  Distilled  SpinU,  14  Wal- 
lace, 44. 

2.  The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  by  which  the  power  of  collectors 
of  internal  revenue  to  post-stamp  certain  instruments  of  writing,  and  remit  penal- 
ties for  the  non-stamping  of  them  when  issued,  is  extended  in  point  of  time,  applies 
to  notes  issued  before  the  passage  of  the  act  as  well  as  to  notes  issued  subsequently  : 
Pugh  V.  McChrmiekf  J  6.,  361. 

3.  The  ''distillery  warehouses"  which  distillers  are  required  by  the  loth 
section  of  the  same  act  to  provide,  situated  on  their  distillery  premises,  are  ''bonded 
warehouses,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  29, 
1869,  which  declares  that  the  proprietors  of  all  "internal  revenue  bonded  ware* 
hoa^'  shall  reimbunie  to  the  United  States  the  expenses  and  salary  of  all  store 
keepers  put  by  it  in  charge  of  them :     United  States  v.  JPowell,  lb.,  493. 

4.  These  expenses  properly  include  per  diem  wages  paid  to  stor^eepera  for 
taking  charge  of  them  on  Sundays :    lb. 

Judgment. 

Satisfaction  of  the  judgment  recovered  in  an  action  of  trespasi  for  the  conver- 
sion of  chattels,  passes  property  in  such  chattels  to  the  defendant;  and  Che  de- 
fendant's title  thus  acquired  takes  effect  by  relation  from  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion :    Smith  V.  Smith,  61  N.  H.,  571. 

Jurisdiction. 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  the 
highest  State  courts,  under  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  only  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  and  this  court,  in  a  pointed  way,  calls  the  attention  of  the  bar 
generally  to  the  &ct  that  much  expense  would  be  saved  to  suitors,  if  before  they 
advised  them  to  appeal  from  decisions  of  these  courts  to  this  one,  they  would 
see  that  the  case  was  one  of  which  this  court  had  cognizance  under  this  sectioo: 
Hurley  Y.  Street,  14  Walhice,  86. 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  h&s  not  jurisdiction  under  the  25Ui 
section  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  unless  it  can  be  seen,  from  the  record,  that  a  State 
court  decided  the  question  relied  on  to  give  this  court  jurisdiction :  Oockrqft  \.  Vote, 
lb.,  5. 

3.  Nor  under  that  section,  when  the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  is  made  on 
precedents  of  general  jurisprudence  of  this  court  or  one  of  its  own  simiUr  pra- 
existent  rules ;  notwithstanding  (in  the  latter  case),  that  the  State  have  subse- 
quently made  the  rule  one  of  the  articles  of  its  constitution :  Ooperton  v.  Awyer, 
216;  Tennessee  Bank  v.  Bank  of  La.,  9;  Fabner  v.  Marston^  10;  Stwior  T.  HeMl, 
14  Wallace,  13. 

4.  Nor  under  that  section,  if  the  judgment  of*  the  State  court  may  have  bees 
given  on  grounds  which  the  section  does  not  oaake  cause  for  error,  aa  well  as  Dpoo 
some  ground  which  it  does  so  make :  Steine's  v.  FraMin  Qmniy,  16 ;  KeuMibedi  B- 
JR.  Y.  Ff^tland  B,  K,  14  Wallace,  23. 
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5.  Nor  (when  tbe  State  Court  is  composed  of  a  Chief  Justioe  and  aasociBtes)  un- 
less the  writ  be  allowed  bj  the  Chief  Justice  himself:  Bartemeyer  v.  Iowa,  14 
Wallace  26. 

6.  Verbal  agreement  between  A.  and  B.,  wherebj  A.  agreed  to  make  advances 
to  B.  in  money,  provisions,  etc.,  to  enable  the  latter  to  carry  on  a  turpentine 
fiirm;  and  B.  agreed  to  deliver  to  A.  the  products  of  the  farm,  to  be  by  him 
sent  to  market,  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  refund  the  advances.  A.  made 
advances  under  the  agreement,  and  B.  in  denial  of,  and  in  fraud  of  As  rights, 
shipped  products  of  the  farm  to  market. 

Hdd,  That  A  could  not  maintain  a  bill  in  equity  against  B.  for  discovery, 
specific  performance  of  the  agreement,  or  injunction :  Hall  v  Jovner^  d  al.,  1 
S.  C,  186. 

7.  The  former  remedial  jurisdiction  of  equity,  which  aroiie  out  of  the  necessity 
for  discovery,  was  superneded  by  the  Act  making  parties  competent  witnesses:  lb. 

8.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  act  which  excludes  courts  of  equity  from  jurisdic- 
tion, where  there  is  plain  and  adequate  remedy  at  law,  that  where  a  new  remedy  is 
conferred  at  law.  It  operates  to  destroy  the  pre-existing  jurisdiction  in  equity  as- 
sumed for  want  of  such  legal  remedy :    lb. 

Legal  Tendek. 

A  decree  ordering  payment  in  coin  of  a  debt  contracted  before  the  passage  of 
the  Legal  Tender  Acts  reversed,  on  the  authority  of  tbe  Legal  Tender  Cbses,  (12 
Wallace,  475)  Bigkr  v.   WaUer,  14  WaUace,  298. 

Lien  in  Admiralty. 

1.  While  courts  of  admiralty  are  not  governed  by  any  statute  of  limitations, 
they  adopt  the  principle  that  laches  or  delay  in  the  judicial  enforcement  of  mari- 
time liens,  will,  under  proper  circumstances,  constitute  a  valid  defense:  The  Key 
CUy,  14  Walhice,  653. 

2.  No  arbitrary  or  fixed  period  of  time  has  been,  or  will  be  established,  as  an 
inflexible  rule,  but  the  delay  which  will  defeat  such  a  suit,  must,  in  every  case, 
depend  on  the  peculiar  equitable  circumstances  of  that  case :    lb, 

Louisiana. 

Inchoate  rights  to  land  in  the  territory  of,  such  as  some  made  A.  D.  1789 
were  of  imperfect  obligation  on  the  United  States,  when  succeeding  A.  D.  1803, 
to  the  ownership  of  the  region.  Their  nature  and  obligation  stated:  Dent  v. 
Emmeger,  14  Wallace,  308. 

Mortgage. 

1  A  mortgagee  claiming,  under  a  proceeding  which  purported  to  be  a  fore- 
closure, but  which  was  a  void  proceeding,  is  not  liable  for  rents  and  profits  un- 
less he  have  actually  received  them:    Bigler  v.  Waller,  14  Wallace,  297. 

2.  To  redeem  property  which  has  been  sold  under  a  mortgage,  as  is  alleged, 
irregularly,  the  whole  mortgage  money  must  be  tendered,  or  if  suit  brought,  be 
|)aid  into  court  lOoUim  v.  Riggs,  lb,,  491. 

3.  Where,  on  a  mortgage  of  a  stock  of  goods  in  a  country  store,  it  was  agreed, 
verbally,  that  the  mortgagor  should  continue  in  possession  of  the  store  and  goods, 
and  sell  the  goods  as  before  for  his  own  benefit,  and  he  did  so,  it  was 

Held^  That  such  an  arrangement  was  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  object  of  the 
mortgage,  and  rendered  it  fraudulent  and  void  as  to  the  mortgagor's  creditors  :  Put- 
nam Y.  Osgoodj  51  N.  H.,  192. 
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Motion  for  Be-hearino. 

In  an  equity  snit,  the  granting  or  refiising  to  grant  hy  the  highest  ooart  of  the  State, 
not  a  subject  for  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States :  SteMt  t. 
Franklin  County,  14  Wallace,  15. 

Municipal  Corporations. 

The  authoritiefl  of  towns  and  cities  have  ample  power  to  lay  ont,  open,  grade,  n- 
grade,  level,  and  pave  or  gravel  streets  and  alleys,  and  to  eatablish  drains  and  kwos, 
culverts  and  embankments,  whenever  they  are  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  soch 
streets  and  alleys,  and  where  the  work  is  done  with  proper  care  and  skill,  and  without 
malice,  the  town  or  city  will  not  be  liable  for  any  consequential  damages  that  mij 
result  therefrom :     Oily  of  Delphi  v.  Evant,  36  Ind.,  90. 

National  Banks. 

1.  May  be  sued  in  any  State,  county,  or  municipal  court  in  the  county  or  city  where 
located,  having  jurisdiction  in  similar  cases :  Bank  of  Bethel  v.  I^ihquioqtie  Ami^,  14 
Wallace,  383. 

2.  Do  not  lose  corporate  existence  by  mere  default  in  paying  drcalating  notes,  uid 
upon  the  mere  appointment  of  a  receiver :  lb, 

3.  May  be  sued  though  a  receiver  has  been  appointed  and  is  acting:   lb, 

4.  The  decision  of  the  receiver  against  the  validity  of  a  claim  presented  to  lilm 
for  a  dividend  is  not  final ;  the  creditor  may  proceed  afterwards  to  have  it  jodiciali? 
adjudicated  in  a  suit  in  a  proper  State  Court,  against  the  bank  :  lb. 

Note. 

A  negotiable  note;  payable  on  demand,  was  indorsed  thirteen  months  after  it  «u 
given, — ^the  consideration  for  the  indorsement  being  an  agreement  to  support  the 
payee.    In  an  action  by  the  indorsee  against  the  maker,  it  was 

Held,  that  the  maker  might  set  off  a  debt  dqe  to  him  from  the  payee  at  the  date  of 
the  indorsement:  Ooss  v.  Brown,  61  N.  H.,  486. 

Nuisance. 

The  discretion  resting  in  the  court  as  to  ordering  the  abatement  of  a  private  nai- 
sanoe  is  a  legal  discretion,  to  be  exercised  affirmatively  whenever  the  interests  or  bip- 
piness  of  individuals  or  the  community  may  require  it :   MaxweU  v.  ^BoynC)  36  Id(L 
120. 
Parol. 

1.  When  the  contents  of  a  writing  come  collaterally  in  question,  sudi  writing  neei 
not  be  produced,  but  parol  evidence  as  to  its  contents  will  be  received :  PoO/oA  ▼.  ^' 
cox,e<a/.,  68N.  C.,46. 

2.  Where  two  notes,  a  part  of  the  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  IsikI 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  payer  after  a  settlement,  in  the  usual  course  of  boniMfl^: 

Hdd,  that  such  need  not  be  produced  on  a  trial,  impeaching  the  consideration  ci 
the  deed  for  fraud,  and  that  parol  testimony  of  thdr  contents  was  properly  allowed. 
QwxTty  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence,  if  the  notes  had  not  been  lost  7  lb. 

Parties. 

1 .  In  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  distributee  of  the  estateof  a 
decedent  to  recover  a  distributive  share,  the  mere  fact  that  the  administrator  is  order- 
ed to  account  before  a  master  does  not  make  parties  all  who  were  entitled  to  di<n^i* 
tion,  nor  authorize  a  decree  in  their  favor :  Hook  v.  Payne,  14  Wallace,  252. 

2.  If  such  persons  do  not  appear  before  the  master,  no  decree  can  be  made  for  or 
against  them,  because  they  would  not  be  bound  thereby:  lb. 
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PATE29TB. 

1.  The  ancient  mode  of  annalling  or  repealing  the  king's  patent  waa  by  idre/aciaSj 
generally  brought  in  the  Chancery  where  the  record  of  the  inatrument  waa  foand : 
Mamy  v.  Whitie^,  14  Wallace,  434. 

2.  In  modem  times  the  Ck>urt  of  Chancery,  silting  in  equity,  entertained  a  similar 
jurisdiction  by  bill  when  the  ground  of  relief  is  fraud  in  obtaining  the  patent,  and 
in  this  country  it  is  the  usual  mode  in  all  cases,  because  better  adapted  to  the  inyesti- 
gation  and  to  the  relief  to  be  administered.  But  &eL  fa.  could  only  be  sued  out  in  the 
English  courts  by  tlie  King  or  his  Attorney -General,  except  in  cases  where  two  pat- 
ents had  been  granted  for  the  same  thing  to  different  individuals,  and  the  16th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  July  4th,  1836,  concerning  patents  for  inventions,  is  based  upon 
analogous  principles.  Both  upon  this  authority  and  upon  ^sound  principle,  ho  suit 
can  be  brought  to  set  aside,  annul,  or  declare  void,  a  patent  issued  by  the  government, 
except  in  the  class  of  cases  above  mentioned,  unless  brought  in  the  name  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  by  the  authority  or  permission  of  the  Attorney-General,  so  as  to  bc  under 
bis  control :  lb. 

Public  Cobpobatioks. 

1.  The  records  of  a  public  corporation  are  admissible  in  evidence  generally.  Their 
acts  are  of  a  public  character,  and  the  public  are  bound  by  them :  Weiih  eL  oL  v. 
C%  ^  WUmmgion,  24  N.  C,  68. 

2.  The  corporate  powers  of  cities  and  towns  are  emanations  from  the  State,  granted 
for  purposes  of  convenience,  and  they  are  not  allowed  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
to  contravene  the  policy  of  the  State,  or  exceed  the  powers  conferred,  and  much  less 
those  which  are  either  expressly  or  impliedly  prohibited  :  lb, 

3.  Tker^ore,  Where  the  city  of  W.  in  1862,  borrowed  money  from  A.  and 
gaye  him  a  bond,  which  money  was  used  indirectly  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  A., 
before  the  bond  became  due,  transferred  it  to  B.  without  notice  as  to  its  consideration, 
and  the  city  in  1867,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  took  up  the  bond,  and  issued 
to  B.  in  its  place  other  bonds  with  coupons  attached,  who  afterwards  sells  the  coupon 
b  nds  in  open  market,  for  a  lair  price,  and  without  any  notice  as  to  the  lU^fality  of 
the  original  consideration,  to  C.  In  a  suit  by  C.  against  the  city,  to  recover  the  cou- 
pons on  the  bonds  purchased  from  B.,  it  was 

Eddy  That  C.  could  not  recover,  for  the  reason  that  all  bonds  of  a  like  nature  had 
been  declared  void  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Convention  of  1865,  and  the  payment  of 
the  same  was  thereby,  and  by  sec.  13,  art.  7,  of  the  Constitution,  prohibited,  and  as 
being  against  public  policy:  lb. 

4.  Bonds  issued  by  municipal  corporations,  under  their  corporate  seal,  payable  to 
bearer,  are  negotiable,  and  are  protected  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner-  by  the 
usages  of  commerce,  which  are  a  part  of  the  common  law :  Ib» 

Purchaser  without  Notice. 

A  person  purchasing  for  value  in  one  State  under  a  will  probated  in  it,  on  ai  sur- 
rogate's order  of  another  State  where  the  decedent  died,  admitting  the  will  to  pro- 
bate there,  will  be  protected  in  his  purchase  against  heirs-at-law,  though  afte^  the 
purchase  (ke  surrogate's  order  has  been  reversed  by  the  highjest  court  of  the  State 
where  the  order  was  made,  and  the  supposed  will  declared  nnll ;  the  reversaL  having 
been  made  after  the  sale  and  after  the  devisee  in  the  will  had  sold  out  aU  his  interest 
under  it  to  the  heirs-at-law,  and  the  purchaser  from  the  devisee  not  having  been 
made  a  party  to  the  proceedings  setting  the  surrogate's  order  asid6 :  FoMe  v.  Zimner^ 
mem,  14  Wallaoe,  113. 

VOL,  n — KO.   lU — 7 
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Railroad. 

1.  The  statutes  in  force  from  1849  to  1851,  providtng  for  the  anenmeiit  of  the  dam- 
ages of  a  Isnd-owner  whose  land  wu  crosMd  bj  a  railroad,  did  not  authorise  the  u- 
seswre  to  include  the  damage  which  was  or  might  be  ootSasioned  to  auch  land-owDer 
by  the  construction  of  the  railroad  over  the  land  of  other  persons :  Eaion  t.  B.  C,  ^ 
M.  RR,bl  N.H.,  604. 

2.  A  railroad  corporation,  claiming  to  act  under  legiMative  anthoritj,  remored  a 
natural  barrier  situated  north  of  E.'s  land,*which  theretofore  had  completely  protected 
E/s  meadow  from  the  effects  of  floods  and  freshets  in  a  neighboring  river.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  removal,  the  waters  of  the  river,  in  times  of  floods  and  freshets,  some- 
times flqwed  on  to  E  's  land,  carrying  sand,  gravel,  and  stones  thereon  : 

Held,  that  this  was  a  taking  of  E.'s  property,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tional prohibition ;  and  that  the  Legislature  could  not  authorize  the  infliction  of  soch 
an  injury  without  making  provision  for  compensation  :  /&.,  504. 

3.  A  railroad  corporation  constructed  their  road  across  the  feirm  of  £.  Damage^ 
were  assessed  under  the  statute,  and  paid  to  £.  £.  released  the  corporation  from 
damages  on  account  of  the  laying  out  of  the  road  over  his  land.  Northerly  of  £.'« 
farm  there  was  a  ridge  of  land  completely  protecting  the  farm  from  the  effects  of 
fields  and  freshets  in  a  neighboring  river.  Through  this  ridge,  the  corporation,  in 
constructing  their  road,  made  a  deep  cut,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  river  in 
floods  and  freshets  sometimes  flowed,  carrying,  on  one  occasion,  sand,  gravel,  and 
stones  upon  E.'s  fiirm  : 

Hildj  that  if  even  the  corporation  had  constructed  their  road  at  said  cut  with  doe 

cire  and  prudence,  E.  could  rdbover,  in  an  action  on  the  case,  such  damages  as  had 

})een  cau^  him  in  consequence  of  the  corporation's  cutting  away  the  ridge  north  of 

:E.'s  farm,  and  thereby  letting  the  river,  in  times  of  freshet,  run  through  this  cot  and 

.damage  E/s  land :  16.,  504. 

:Reb  Aojudicata. 

The  principle  of  res  ad}udioaia  embraces  not  only  what  has  actually  been  determ* 
:ined  in  a  former  case,  but  also  extends  to  any  other  matter  properly  involved,  and 
which  might  have  been  raised  and  determined  in  it :  Bogcn  v.  Higginif  57  111.,  244. 

Rbbcisbion  of  Comtragts  in  Equmr. 

L  Mental  imbecility  alone  will  not  authoriie  a  coiurt  of  equity  to  set  aside  an  ex- 
cuted  contract,  the  mental  weakness  of  the  party  not  amounting  to  an  incapacity  to 
comprehend  the  contract,  and  there  being  no  evidence  of  imposition  or  andue  influ- 
ence :  Rogers  v.  Higgins^  57  III.,  244. 

2.  Solicitation,  importunity,  argument  and  persuasion  to  induce  the  party  to  enter 
into  a  contract,  would  not  of  themselves  affect  the  validity  of  a  deed :  lb,     . 

3.  Where  a  party  seeks  to  rescind  a  contract  for  fraud,  he  must  ask  the  aid  of  the 
court  in  a  reasonable  time :  lb. 

Stamps. 

Not  required  to  an  indorsement  of  a  promissory  note,  nor  to  a-  waiver  in  writiqg, 
by  an  indoner,  of  demand  and  notice :  Pugh  v.  MeOormieky  14  Wallace,  361. 

Tax. 

1.  Under  the  statute  of  1869,  ch.  4,  all  the  deposits  and  accumulations  iathe  ser- 
eral  savings  banlas  in  this  State,  however  such  deposits  and  accumulatioos  may  be  in- 
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vested,  are  to  be  taxed  to  the  banks ;  and  such  taxes  are  to  be  paid  to  the^  State,  in 
the  first  Instance.  And  such  deposits,  &c.,  are  not  liable  to  any  other  tax :  Rocking- 
ham Ten  Cent  Savings  Bank  y.  PorlmmUhj  62  N.  H.,  17. 

2.  Beal  estate  owned  bj  a  tavings  bank,  and  purchased  with  the  deposits  and  accu- 
mulations of  the  bank,  is  not,  under  said  statute,  subject  to  taxation  as  real  estate  in 
the  place  where  the  same  is  located :  lb. 

3.  A  fundamental  principle  in  taxation  is,  that  the  same  property  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  double  tax  payable  by  the  same  party :  lb. 

4.  Thus,  when  it  is  decided  that  a  certain  class  or  kind  of  property  is  liable  to  be 
taxed  under  one  provision  of  the  statute,  it  follows,  as  a  legal  conclusion,  that  the 
Legislature  could  not  have  intended  that  the  same  property  should  be  subject  to  another 
tax:  lb, 

5.  This  court  has  no  jurisdiction  by  bill  in  equity  to  restrain  a  town  or  the  collec- 
tor thereof  from  the  collection  of  a  tax  which  is  illegally  assessed,  as  the  party  has  a 
plain  and  adequate  remedy  at  law :  lb. 

6.  An  application  for  abatement  is  the  proper  remedy  in  such  cases,  not  only  when 
the  assessment  is  made  upon  an  over  valuation,  but  also  when  the  whole  assessment 
in  illegal :  lb. 

7.'  A  bill  in  eqnity,  one  of  the  prayers  in  which  (with  others)  is  that  the  court  will 
abate  the  tax,  may  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  simple  application  for  abatement, 
if  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken :  lb. 

Tenants  in  Common.    • 

Where  A.  enters  into  aa  agreement  with  B.  to  save  from  a  wrecked  vessel  as  much 
of  the  cargo  as  could  be  saved,  and  B.  agrees  to  allow  him.  A.,  for  his  services,  such  a 
per  eenL  of  the  property  saved,  as  compensation ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  such  agree- 
ment, A.  recovers  from  the  wreck  a  portion  of  the  cargo  and  lands  it  on  the  beach  in 
a  place  of  safety : 

Heldy  that  A.  and  B.  are  tenants  in  common  of  the  property  so  saved,  and  that  the 
undivided  share  of  A.  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  Sheriff  under  a  warrant  of  attach- 
ment :    BaiflaUm  Ins.  Ch,  t^  Botton  et  aJ.  v.  i>civw,  68  N.  C,  17. 

Trustee. 

1.  A  written  order  by  a  creditor  upon  his  debtor,  requesting  him  to  pay  to  a  third 
person,  is  an  equitable  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action,  which  a  court  of  law  (the 
debtor  having  received  noUoe  of  the  assignment)  will  recognize  and  enforce :  Con- 
vxof  V.  Ouitmg,  51  N.  H.,  407. 

2.  No  particular  form  of  words  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  such  an  assignment  * 
neither  is  the  express  af!sent  of  the  debtor  thereto  required  in  order  to  establish  his 
liability  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  assignee :  i6.,  407. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  case  of  the  assignment  of  a  debt,  that  the  debt  should  be 
due  at  the  time  of  the  assignment  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  assignee  from 
.jui  attachment  against  the  assignor :  GarUnd  v.  Harrington^  lb.,  409. 

4.  A  debt  afterward  to  accrue  may  be  effectually  assigned,  provided  at  the  date  of 
the  assignment  there  be  an  existing  contract  out  of  which  the  debt  is  to  grow :  lb.  409. 

5.  No  formal  assent  by  the  debtor,  having  notice  of  such  assignment,  is  essential 
to  the  validity  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  assignee :  lb.,  409. 

Trust  Funds. 

1.  The  bonds  of  a  railroad  corporation  are  personal  securities,  in  contradistinction 
to  public  or  real  securities,  and  can  only  be  upheld  as  proper  subjects  for  the  invest- 
ment of  trust  funds,  nnder  special  circumstances,  which  ought  to  be  made  to  appear 
by  the  trustee :  Alien  v.  OaiUardj  1  S.  C,  279. 
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2.  That  the  houds  in  question  were  sought  after,  at  the  time  the  investments  vere 
made,  hy  prudent  and  sagacious  men ;  that  no  investment  at  that  time  wafl  regarded 
as  more  safe  or  judicious ;  that  they  bore  7  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annuallT, 
and  were  a  favorite  investment  with  capitalists ;  that  their  coupons  Were  taken  by  the 
merchants  as  so  much  money ;  that  the  guardian  acted  in  entire  good  faith,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  same  time  other  bonds  of  tlie  same  kind  for  himself;  and  that  $900,000 
or  $400,000  of  them  were  held  by  citizens  of  the  district: 

Heldj  not  to  justify  the  investments :  /6. 

3.  When  the  instrument  creating  the  tni^t  directs  in  what  kind  of  prop^itj  the 
funds  shall  be  invested,  the  trustee  will  be  liable  for  departing  from  the  direction, 
unless  it  is  done  without  fault  on  hi?  part.  Where  there  is  no  sach  direction,  and 
the  investment  is  made  in  securities  of  a  class  not  disfavored  by  the  court,  then,  if 
the  trustee  acts  with  prudence  and  honesty,  he  will  not  be  liable  if,  from  circa tustances 
which  he  could  not  control,  a  loss  should  ensue:  Sanders  v.  Bogen,  1  S.  C,  452. 

Vendor  and  Vendee, 

1.  In  an  action  for  the  breach  of  a  covenant  of  seizin,  the  general  rule,  that  the 
vendee  recovers,  as  damages,  the  price  paid  for  the  land,  with  interest  from  the  time 
of  payment,  is  subject  to  many  modifications,  as  where  his  (the  vendee's)  loss,  in  per- 
fecting the  title,  has  been  less  than  the  purchase  money  and  interest,  he  can  only 
recover  for  the  adtuU  injury  sustained :  Farmert^  Bank  of  North  OaroUna  v.  Olenn  d 
U.X.,  68  N.  C,  35. 

2.  And  if,  after  the  sale  to  the  vendee,  the  vendor  perfects  the  title,  such  subse- 
quently acquired  title  enures  to  the  Vendee  by  estoppel ;  which,  being  a  part  of  the 
title,  may  be  given  in  evidence  without  being  specially  pleaded :  i&. 

Waiver. 

1.  Where  the  insured,  within  the  time  limited,  furnished  the  agent  of  the  insured 
with  the  preliminary  proofs  of  the  loss,  and  they  were  received  without  objection  to 
their  sufficiency,  and  objections  to  the  payment  of  the  loss  were  afterward  put  upon 
other  grounds: 

Held^  that  the  defects  in  the  proofs  must  be  regarded  as  waived :  Tuykr  v.  Im.  Co.^ 
51,  N.  H.,  50. 

2.  Hddj  also,  that  the  waiver  would  extend  to  the  case  where,  instead  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  nearest  magistrate,  as  the  rules  required,  a  certificate  of  a  reputable  citi- 
zen, not  a  magistrate,  was  received  and  assented  to  by  the  agent  of  the  insurer  as 
sufficient:  lb.,  50. 

Will. 

A  direction  in  a  will  to  divide  an  estate  real  and  personal,  is  not  a  direction  to  tf'U 
the  real  estate  for  a  division;  hence  the  words,  "The  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate, 
whether  real  or  personal,  I  give  to  be  divided  between  the  legatees  herein  mentioned, 
in  proportion,"  &c.,  confer  no  power  on  the  administrator  cum  tetiamenlo  annero  to  sell 
such  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  a  division:  MeDoitell^  admr.,  v.  White,  68  K.  C,  65. 

W1TNE88. 

1>  Under  our  statutes  neither  interest  nor  infamy  is  any  disqualification  as  a  wit- 
ness, whether  as  a  party  or  otherwise :    Clements  v.  JHojrston,  52  N.  H.,  31. 

2.  Nor  are  those  disqualifications  any  longer  operative,  which,  being  founded  upon 
grounds  of  public  policy,  such  as  the  fear  of  producing  dissensions  and  strife  in  fam- 
ilies and  encouraging  perjury,  where  held  at  common  law  sufficient  to  exclude  hu^ 
bands  and  wives  from  testifying  for  or  against  each  other  in  all  cases :  lb. 

3.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  common  law  rule  that  the  wife  could  not  testify  for  or 
against  her  husband,  and  vice  versa,  for  the  double  reason  that  their  Interests  were 
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identical,  and  that  it  waa  also  contrary  to  soand  public  policy,  the  rule  in  thia  State 
now  18  that  husband  and  wife  may  elect  and  be  compelled  to  testify  for  or  against  each 
other  in  all  caaes  where  the  court  can  nee  that  their  examination  as  witnesses  upon 
the  points  to  which  their  testimony  is  offered  will  not  lead  to  a  violation  of  marital 
confidence:  lb. 

4  Therefore,  when  one  party  to  a  suit  is  an  executor  or  administrator,  and  does 
not  elect  to  testify,  although  the  other  party  is  thus  precluded  from  being  a  witness, 
yet  his  wife  may  be  called  as  a  witness,  either  for  or  agalast  her  husband,  where  no 
violation  of  marital  confidenoe  is  involved :  76. 

5,  Conversations  between  the  husband  and  third  persons,  and  which  were  heard 
bj  the  wife,  would  not  ordinarily  come  within  this  exception ;  lb. 

6u  And  when  the  wife  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  husband,  in  a  matter  requiring  no 
special  confidence,  and  where  no  such  confidence  is  bestowed,  and  where  any  other 
person  could  have  acted  just  as  well,  she  ms^j  ordinarily  state  any  fucts  learned  in 
course  of  such  agency ;  Jb, 
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Action  to  Recover  Money  Paid  fob  Tax. 

A88UinpRit  for  money  had  and  received  \n  the  appropriate  remedy  to  recover  back 
moneys  paid  under  protest  for  internal  revenue  taxes  illegally  exacted,  or  where  an 
appeal  in  Buch  a  case  was  duly  taken,  before  making  the  payment,  to  the  commis^ 
Fioner,  without  success ;  and  if  commenced  in  the  State  court  the  action  may  be 
removed  on  petition  of  the  defendant  into  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  where  the 
service  was  made,  and  in  that  state  of  the  case  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  couit  is 
clear  beyond  doubt,  irrespective  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  as  it  is  made  so  by 
the  express  words  of  an  act  of  Congress :  WiUiaans  v.  BeynMi^  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  December  Term,  1872. 

Administration — Limitations,  two  and  three  years. 

Where  one  party  to  a  note  resided  in  Tennessee,  but  assigned  his  interest  to  foreign 
partners  before  the  death  of  the  payor,  and  all  the  holders  and  their  assignee  in 
bankruptcy  were  non-residents: 

Httd^  that  by  the  statute  three  years  was  required  to  complete  the  bar :  Baik^  r. 
BrookSf  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Septemb^,  1872. 

Agency — War  Redemption. 

1.  An  agent  bid  off  lands  at  sheriff's  sale,  and  return  was  made  that  the  land  ww 
sold  to  H.  C,  agent  of  the  plaintiff.  The  war  intervening,  the  debtor  tendered  the 
redemption  money  to  H.  C,  who  refused  to  receive  it: 

Held,  that,  the  purchase  was  by  H.  C;  that  if  this  was  not  so,  his  principals  were 
bound  by  the  vendor:  Darling  v.  Lewis,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Septem- 
ber, 1872. 

2.  A.  directed  B.,  her  son,  to  pay  C.  $5,000,  then  in  B.*b  hands,  in  part  satisfac- 
tion of  A.*s  debt  to  C.  B.  wrote  to  C.  for  instructions,  and  pursuant  to  in- 
struction, remitted  to  C.  $3,000.  C  directed  him  to  let  D.  have  the  remainder  on 
his  giving  personal  security  and  a  deed  of  tra^  on  certain  lands.  B.  let  D.  have  tb« 
money  without  the  deed  of  trust : 

Held,  that  A.  was  entitled  to  a  credit  for  the  $2,000 :  WiUiams  v.  fTtf/mMs 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  September,  1872. 

Aliens. 

1.  Aliens  domiciled  in  the  United  States  in  1862,  were  engaged  in  mannfitcturin; 
saltpetre  in  Alabama,  and  in  selling  that  article  to  the  Confederate  States,  knowinf? 
that  it  was  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  of  tlie  rebellion: 
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Heldj  that  they  thus  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellioii :  OarUeU  el  al,  v.  Untied 
^^aiOy  Sopreme  Ck>Qit  of  United  States,  December  Term,  ]872. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  Hanauer  y.  Dotme,  reported  in  12th  Wallace^  that  "he  who, 
being  bound  bj  his  allegiance  to  a  government,  sells  goods  to  the  agent  of  an  armed 
combination  to  OTerihrow  that  government,  knowing  that  the  purchaser  buys  them 
for  that  treasonable  pnrpoae,  is  himself  guilty  of  treason  or  a  misprision  thereof,"  re- 
peated and  reaffirmed :    Ih, 

3.  Aliens  domiciled  in  the  United  States  owe  a  local  and  temporary  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States ;  they  are  bound  to  obey  all  the  laws  of  the 
countiy,  not  immediately  relating  to  citizenship,  during  their  residence  in  it,  and  are 
equally  amenable  with  citizens  for  any  infraction  of  those  laws.  Those  aliens  who, 
being  domiciled  in  the  country  prior  to  the  rebellion,  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
rebellion,  were,  therefore,  subject  to  be  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  treason  and  for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion:    lb. 

4.  The  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  December  25th, 
1868,  granting  ''unconditionally,  and  without  reservation,  to  all  and  to  every  person 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  participated  in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion  a  full 
pardon  and  amnesty  for  the  offense  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  or  of  ad- 
hering to  tlieir  enemies  during  the  late  civil  war,  with  restoration  of  all  right9, 
privileges,  and  immunities  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  which  have  been 
made  in  pnrsuanoe  thereof,"  includes  aliens  domiciled  in  the  country  who  gave  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  rebellion:    lb. 

5.  The  pardon  and  amnesty  thus  granted  relieve  claimants  prosecuting  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  proceeds  of  captured  and  abandoned  property,  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  12th,  1863,  from  the  consequences  of  participation  in 
the  rebellion,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  their  loyalty  in  order  to  prosecute 
their  claims,  which  would  otherwjf>e  be  indispensable  to  a  recovery:    lb. 

6.  By  the  proceeding  known  as  a  ''petition  of  right,"  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  accords  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  right  to  prosecute  claims  against 
that  government  in  its  courts,  and  therefore  British  subjects,  if  otherwise  entitled, 
may,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  27th,  1868,  prosecute  clairiis  against  the 
United  States  in  the  Court  of  Qaims:    lb. 

Akbitbam£Nt  akd  Awasd. 

A  reference  to  two,  with  power  to  choose  a  third  referee,  the  decision  of  the  referees 
to  be  final  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  three  to  make  an  award :  M.  d*  C.  R.  12, 
Co.  V.  Pillow,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

Attachment — Bankruptcy  Practice. 

Attachment  bill  filed  against  a  debtor  who  had  conveyed  property  in  trust,  alleg- 
ing that  the  conveyance  was  void  as  in  fraud  of  creditors.  Trustees  replevied. 
Debtor  became  bankrupt  and  pleaded  his  bankruptcy  pending  the  suit.  Court  refused 
to  render  any  personal  judgment  against  the  bankrupt,  but  gave  judgment  against 
the  trustee  for  the  return  of  the  property  or  payment  of  so  much  of  its  value  as 
would  pay  complainant's  debt: 

Held,  right :     Nelson  v.  Ei/fer,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  September,   1872. 

Attachment— -Replevy  Bond. 

A  replevy  bond  which  does  not  recite  any  levy  on  property,  nor  make  any  refer- 
ence to  the  property,  is  good  where  it  ascertains  the  suit,  the  amount  to  be  paid,  and 
the  event  in  which  the  payment  is  to  be  made.  Code,  773,  774 :  Stephens  v.  Greene 
County  Iron  Works^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 
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Attorney  and  Counsel. 

The  appearance  of  an  attorney  for  a  married  woman,  will  be  presamed  to  be 
upon  lawful  authority  in  a  proceeding  for  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  wife  on  Uie 
joint  petition  of  husband  and  wife :  Kindle  y.  TiHUf  Supreme  Court  of  Tennenee, 
April,  1872.. 

Bankruptcy — Fraudulent. 

A  replication  in  a  State  court  to  a  plea  of  bankruptcy,  that  it  was  obtained  \ij 
fraudulent  concealment  of  assets,  is  bad.  The  State  Courts  haTe  no  jurisdiction  of  the 
matter :    Morris  v.  Oreed^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

But*  a  replication  that  the  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Ohio,  which  discharged 
the  bankrupt,  had  no  jurisdiction,  because  he  was  a  citizen  of  Tennessee,  and  so 
the  discharge  void  is  a  good  plea  in  a  State  Court :  Hennessey  y.  Mills,  NashTille, 
December  14,  1872. 

BiLUB  AND  Notes— Order. 

1.  A.  gave  an  order  on  B.  for  $30.50,  which  was  presented  to  B.,  who  admitted  an 
indebtedness  of  $24,  and  increasing  daily,  agreeing,  when  it  were  up  to  the  amount,  to 
accept^  A  third  party  served  a  garnishment  to  reach  the  same  debt.  B.  answered 
that  he  owed  $26.50,  for  which  judgment  was  rendered.  The  holder  of  the  order 
then  sued  B: 

Held,  not  entitled  to  recover:  DeUquere  v.  Munson,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee 
Sept.,  1872. 

2.  A  statement  of  an  account,  part  of  which  is  not  yet  due,  followed  by  the  word^ 
"  Please  pay  the  above  amount  to  D.  and  C.,'*  is  an  order,  and  not  an  assignment :  Ih. 

3.  A  presentation  of  an  order  for  acceptance,  with  a  promise  by  the  payor  to  accept 
when  the  amount  was  increased  to  the  sum  named,  and  to  notify  others  presenting 
orders,  followed  by  a  new  presentation  next  day,  when  no  acceptant^  was  made,  does 
not  amount  to  evidence  of  acceptance :  /6. 

BiLi£  OF  Exchange. 

1 .  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  this  State,  and  payable  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  Stste 
of  Louisiana,  is  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange,  and  it  should  be  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment, as  required  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana:  Todd  v.  Ward,  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama,  January  term,  1873. 

2.  Under  the  general  commercial  law,  the  demand  of  payment  on  a  foreign  bill  of 
exchange  must  be  made  by  the  notary  himself.  A  certificate  is  insufficient  which 
shows  that  such  demand  was  made  by  the  deputy  of  the  notary,  without  proof  of 
some  local  law  allowing  the  deputy  to  act  in  lieu  of  the  notary :  J^osBmon  etalY* 
Ivey  et  al.,  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  Jan.  term,  1873. 

Breach  op  Trust. 

1.  If  there  be  a  clear  breach  of  trust  by  a  trustee,  yet  if  the  cestui  que  (rusl  or  ben- 
eficiary has  for  a  long  time  acquiesced  in  the  misconduct  of  the  trustee,  with  fall 
knowledge  of  it,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  relieve  him,  but  leave  him  to  bear  the 
fruits  of  his  own  negligence  or  infirmity  of  purpose:     Crodry  v.  Beale  et  al^  admr,. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  term,  1872. 

2.  That  whether  the  lapse  of  time  is  sufficient  to  bar  a  recovery,  must  depend  upon 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case :  i6. 

Certiorari  Merits. 

In  a  petition  for  certioran  by  a  Constable  against  whom  a  judgment  is  rendered 
for  non-return  of  an  execution,  it  is  not  sufficient  merits  to  state  that  a  proper  return 
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was  made  on  the/L  /a.,  and  that  the  same  has  heen  lo^t,  without  also  showing  that  the 
paper  was  retarned  to  the  J.  P.  at  the  proper  time  and  filed :  VenoU  v.  Carter ,  Sa- 
preme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept,  1872. 

Chakceby— Bill  to  Attach  a  Decree.— Notice  before  Decree. 

Complainants  filed  a  bill  to  set  aside  a  decree  of  partition,  on  the  ground  that  100 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  one  of  complainants,  had  fraudulently  been  put  into  the 
petition  as  part  of  an  estate  in  which  said  complainant,  and  his  wife  the  other  com- 
plainant, were  interested  in  common  with  the  defendants.  The  bill  admitted  that 
the  fact  of  the  land  being  included,  was  known  to  complainants  when  the  land  was 
surveyed  and  laid  o£f  for  partition: 

Hfldf  that  by  failing  to  take  steps  before  the  final  decree,  the  complainants  were 
prescribed  from  attaching  the  decree :  LuUreil  y.  Fisker^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennes- 
see, Sept,  1872. 

Chaitceby  Pleadikq. 

A  party  against  whom  an  estoppel  is  set  up  by  bill,  who,  in  his  answer  puts  his 
defense  upon  a  denial  of  his  participation  in  a  sale,  without  asserting  the  knowledge 
by  the  purchaser,  of  his  title,  can  not  be  allowed  to  prove  that  knowledge  in  bar  of 
the  purchaser's  claim :    Glenn  v.  Osdome,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,    Sept.,  1872. 

Chaxcery  Practice— Relief  in  Alternative.. 

1.  If  parties  in  Chancery  are  entitled  to  recover  either  as  heir  or  devisee,  it  is  not 
material  whether  the  will  under  which  Ithey  claim  is  properly  proved  or  not,  they 
will  have  a  decree :    Buck  v.  WiUiams,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

2.  It  is  not  material  that  in  the  Chancery  Court,  the  parties  were  required  to  elect 
whether  they  would  claim  as  heirs  or  devisees,  and  elected  to  claim  as  devisee. 
They  may  have  a  decree  without  specifying  whether  as  heirs  or  devisees :  lb.,  247. 

Chancery  Sale. 

1.  Where  a  bill  is  filed  to  administer  an  estate,  and  sell  lands  and  negroes,  i6  pay 
debts,  and  all  of  the  parties  having  a  present  interest  are  made  parties,  the  fact 
that  infant  remaindermen  in  esse  are  not  noticed  in  the  proceeding,  will  not  vitiate 
the  sale :    Anrntrong  v.  Hnrrts,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

2.  A  sale  under  the  act  of  1827,  ch.  Code,  for  payment  of  debts,  whether 

made  in  Chancery  or   in    the  County    Court,  depends  for  its   validity,    upon  the 
matters  stated  in  the  petition  and  decree : 

3.  In  such  a  proceeding,  a  report  and  conformation  is  not  an  indispensable 
requisite,  as  it  is  an  insolvent  proceeding:  Kindle  v.  Titus,  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

4.  In  such  a  case^  if  the  petition  aver  that  the  personalty  is  inst/^peient  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  the  petitioners  are  satisfied  that  hereafter  it  wUl  become  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  debts  and  making  distribution,  to  sell  the  land,  and  the  decree 
state  that  the  matters  stated  in  the  petition  appear  to  be  true,  the  sale  can  not  be 
supported  as  a  sale  under  the  act  of  1827 :    lb, 

6.  A  sale  for  partition  of  realty,  made  prior  to  the  act  of  1854,  ch. sec— 

which  includes  a  prenent  estate  of  the  petitioners  with  a  remainder  after  a  dower, 
is  void  as  to  the  dower,  so  far  as  it  disposes  of  the  interest  of  persons  not  mi 
juris:  lb. 

See  Attorney  and  Counsel. 

Common  Carriers. 

1.  Common  carriers  are  not  chargeable,  in  cases  free  from  suspicion,  with  notice 
of  the  contents  of  packages  carried  by  them ;  nor  are  they  authorized  in  such  cases 
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to  require  information  as  to  the  contents  of  the  packages  ofoed  as  a  ooDdttioo  of  cu^ 
rying  them :  John  BurroU  T.  Barney  et  oL^  Supreme  Court  of  United  States,  J>eoeiii- 
her  Term,  1872. 

2.  Where  there  is  nothing  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  a  common  carrier  as  to  tbe 
contents  of  a  package  carried  by  him,  it  is  not  negligence  on  his  part  to  introduce 
the  package,  when  appearing  to  be  damaged,  into  his  pUice  of  bosinen  for  examiM- 
tion,  and  to  handle  it  in  the  same  manner  as  other  packages  of  similar  outwaid  ap- 
pearance are  usually  introduced  for  examination  and  handled :    16. 

3.  The  measure  of  care  against  accidents,  which  one  must  take  to  ayoid  respona- 
bility,  is  that  which  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  and  caution  would  use  if  his  own 
interests  were  to  be  affected,  and  the  whole  risk  were  his  own:    Ih. 

CoMFOBiTioN  Deed. 

1 .  Parties  who  sign  composition  deeds  must  do  lo  in  good  faith :  Bean^  os^nee,  v. 
Brookmire  et  <d,^  United  States  Grcuit  Court,  E.  D.  of  Missouri,  Maroh  term,  1873, 

2.  Secret  preferences  paid  as  inducements  to  obtain  signatures  of  ereditots  to  oom- 
position  deeds,  can  be  recovered  by  the  debtor  himself,  or  by  injured  creditors,  or  br 
an  assignee  in  bankruptcy,  who  represents  both  debtor  and  creditor :    /6. 

3.  Such  recovery  may  be  at  law  or  in  equity :    /&. 

4.  It  is  no  defense  to  such  an  action  that  the  composition  deed  was  invalid,  be- 
cause not  signed  by  all  the  creditors,  pursuant  to  its  terms,  it  appearing  thai  the 
greater  part  of  the  creditors  believed  that  the  composition  had  been  signed  by  all  tbe 
creditors  in  good  faith :    lb, 

COBCPBOMISE. 

An  agreement  to  compromise  a  disputed  claim  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  at  a 
certain  sum  must  be  one  which  would  operate  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  contract  of  innii^ 
ance  before  it  can  be  offered  as  a  defense  to  an  action  upon  the  policy.  A  com- 
promise agreement,  like  an  accord  and  satisfaction  in  order  to  take  away  the  right  of 
action  on  the  original  contract,  must  be  an  agreement  which  is  substituted  for  the 
pre-existing  obligation,  and  must  bind  both  parties,  so  that  either  could  enforce  it: 
Bmj,  iMce  V.  Springfield  Fire  &  Mcaine  Insurance  Oon^pceny,  United  States  Circoit 
Court,  W.  D.  of  Michigan,  March,  1873. 

Confederate  Monet. 

The  consideration  of  a  promissory  note  given  for  borrowed  money,  is  not  the  check 
on  a  bank  by  which  it  is  to  be  drawn,  but  the  money  obtained  by  the  borrower; 
and  when  this  money  was  Confederate  currency,  the  note  is  without  consideration  io 
in  a  suit  upon  it  by  the  payee  against  the  maker:  Whitfield  v.  BiMk<^  Tulf&rdj 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  Jan.  term,  1878. 

CONTESfTED  ELECTION. 

A  contest  of  an  election  attacks  the  election  itself,  its  r^^larity  or  faimes?,  or 
validity;  not  the  proceeding  subsequent  thereto,  as  the  certificate  and  inductioo: 
Curry  v.  Wright,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

CoNTiNOENT  Bebcainder. — PoBsibiltty  of  Issue. 

A  woman  with  a  life  estate  in  a  fund  purchased  shares  of  remaindermen  to  whom 
the  fund  was  limited,  in  the  event  she  died  without  issue ;  and  filed  her  bill  to  hare 
the  shares  paid  to  her,  alleging  that  she  was  past  child-bearing : 

Heldf  that  she  was  not  entitled,  as  she  might  still  bear  children :  Gamer  v.  IMi»Q, 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 
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CoKT&ACT— Compensation  for  Sole  of  Beal  Estate. 

Contract  by  plaintiff  declared  upon  a  defendant,  the  owner  of  land,  to  paj  plain- 
tiff, a  real  estate  agent,  $200  if  he  sold  certain  land  for  $1800,  owner  to  have  the , 
right  to  sell  if  he  could.    By  means  of  advertisements  made  by  the  plaintiff,  a  pur- 
chaser was  put  upon  inquiry,  came  to  Tennessee  from  New  York,  applied  direct  to 
defendant,  made  a  parol  contract  to  buy  al  $1800,  but  finally  bought  at  $1600 : 

Held,  that  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover:  Cftorfton  v.  Wood,  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

Decbcb — Order  Suspending — '* Justice  Requiring." 

Decree  against  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  to  abate  the  purchase  money  of  a  tract  of 
land  sold  by  the  bank  by  th^  value  of  a  dower  interest  held  by  paramount  title 
Leave  at  the  same  term  to  vacate  the  decree  if  the  defendant  showed  by  affidavit  that 
ju.4tioe  required  that  he,  as  assignee  of  tlie  bank,  be  allowed  to  make  defense : 

Hddy  that  an  affidavit  showing  that  defendant  had  filed  a  bill  enjoining  all  credit- 
ors from  filing  bills  or  suing  out  process  in  other  courts,  and  to  settle  and  adjust  all 
claims  against  the  bank,  did  not  authorise  the  court  to  vacate  the  decree :  Tipton  v. 
Bank  of  Tennesseey  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

Deed — Privy  Examination. 

1.  The  omission  of  the  word  "understandingly,''  in  a  certificate  of  privy  examination 
of  a  feme  covert  to  her,  and  of  conveyance,  is  a  fatal  defect :  Anderson  v.  Bewley,  Su- 
preme Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

2.  Such  defect  is  cured  by  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  registra- 
tion :  lb. 

Election. 

A  returning  officer  of  election  has  no  judicial  power.  He  can  not  reject  ballots  or 
adjudicate  upon  the  validity  of  the  election  as  returned  to  him  by  the  judges.  When 
he  has  computed  the  vote  and  issued  the  certificate,  his  function<<  and  duties  are  at  an 
end.  He  can  not  amend  his  returns  or  reject  votes :  Curry  v.  Wriykly  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

Equity  Powers. 

1.  This  court  will  so  deal  with  its  equity  powers  as  to  make  them  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  justice  to  which  they  can  be  made  applicable  :  Qto,  Keefer,  trustee,  etc,, 
V.  Jos,  Emervdi,  trudee,  etc..  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  March  17th,  1873. 

2.  A  dispute  between  two  unincorporated  church  oi^nizations,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
church  edifice,  is  within  the  equity  powers  of  the  courts :  lb. 

3.  A  church  congregation,  limited  in  the  use  of  a  building  to  the  holding  of  divine 
service,  was  restrained  from  holding  a  Sabbath  School  there :  lb, 

E.STOPPEL. 

1.  An  equitable  estoppel  is  not  available  in  an  action  at  law :  Calmn  Branson  et  al, 
V.  Jacob  Wirth,  Supreme  Court  of  United  States,  March,  1873. 

2.  If  one  person  is  induced  to  do  an  act  prejudicial  to  himself  in  consequence  of 
the  acts  or  declarations  of  another,  on  which  he  had  a  right  to  rely,  equity  will  en- 
join the  latter  from  asserting  his  legal  rights  against  the  tenor  of  such  acts  or  declara- 
lions.  But  the  person  charged  may  explain,  and  equity  will  decree  according  to  the 
justice  of  the  entire  case :  lb, 

3.  A  party  who  has  sold  land  by  parol,  to  enable  his  vendee  to  sell  to  another,  who 
recommends  to  that  other  to  purchase,  and  witnesses  the  bond  for  title — such  pur- 
chaser being  ignorant  of  the  claim  of  the  parol  vendor^ can  not  set  up  his  right 
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against  such  purchaser,  but  will  beei^joined  in  equity  from  molesting  the  pardi&aer: 
Gheene  v,  Osborne,  Supreme  Court  of  Tenneaeee,  Sept.,  1872. 

Evidence. 

In  a  suit  against  a  railroad  companj  to  admit  statements  of  unknown  penousthst 
the  train  is  going  at  a  furious  rate,  is  error.  It  might  be  otherwise,  if  the  person  wu 
a  conductor  or  agent  of  the  company  having  control  of  the  train  :  M,  A  C.  B,  R  Co- 
V.  PilloWf  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

Evidence. — Threats.— Hearsay. 

In  action  of  trespass,  the  threats  of  a  person  other  than  the  defendant  to  do  the  ad 
complained  of,  made  before  the  act,  are  admissible  in  evidence :  SuKmg  v.  EUU,  Su- 
preme Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872.  p 

m 

Evidence. — Deposition. 

1.  It  is  not  error  for  a  Circuit  Judge  to  refuse  to  examine  experts  to  contradict  the 
certificate  of  a  commissioner,  that  the  d^osition  is  in  his  own  handwriting,  by  com- 
parison of  the  signature  with  the  deposition :  Bailey  v.  Brooks,  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee, Sept.,  1872. 

2.  A  commissioner  of  deeds  is  authorized  to  take  depositions :  lb,,  Code  190. 

Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer. — Appeal. — Pauper  Oath. 

Since  the  Act  of  1869-70,  ch.  64,  a  defendant  in  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  may 
prosecute  an  appeal  tn/ormajxiuperta ;  Bums  v.  Haggard,  Supreme  Court  of  Tenn«s>ee, 
Sept.,  1872. 

Foreman. 

Indictment  signed  by  E.  D.  R.,  foreman.  Record  showed  that  J.  C.  Y.  whs  tp- 
pointed  foreman  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  On  the  sixth  day,  £.  D.  R.  wa^  ap- 
pointed, pro  tern,,  but  the  entry  did  not  show  that  J.  C.  Y.  was  absent,  or  had  been  ex- 
cused or  discharged : 

Held,  good :  State  v.  CoUins,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

Fraudulent  Conveyance— Creditor  of  Trust. 

A  mortgagee  having  purchased  under  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  made  to  secure  a 
pre-existing  debt,  filed  his  bill  to  have  a  previous  conveyance  of  the  mortgagor  of 
the  land  mortgaged  declared  void,  as  being  '^fraudulent  and  without  considentic^,*' 
and  to  have  the  land  sold,  to  sever  the  interest  of  joint  purchasers  with  the  com- 
plainant.   He  made  the  fraudulent  vendee  a  party,  but  not  his  vendor : 

Held,  that  the  bill  filed  did  not  present  the  complainant  in  his  character  of  a  cred- 
itor, but  as  a  purchaser,  and  did  not  raise  the  question  whether  the  deed  was  fraada- 
lent  against  creditors:  Tyler  v.  Hamblin^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

General  Issue. 

On  an  appeal  where  the  record  does  not  dhow  what  pleas  were  filed,  if  the  trial  wa.» 
by  a  jury,  this  court  will  presume  the  trial  was  had  on  the  plea  of  the  general  i^e. 
and  the  case  will  be  here  disposed  of  accordingly,  and  no  defenses  will  be  considei^d, 
but  such  as  might,  properly,  have  been  made  under  the  plea :  May  v.  Sharpe,  Suprem* 
Court  of  Alabama,  Jan.  Term,  1873. 

Grant. 

1.  A  grant  issued  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  dated  in  1788,  purporting  to  be 
near  the  Mississippi  river,  in  fact,  by  its  calls  it  crossed  the  river  into  what  wa»  then 
Spanish  territory.  By  a  change  in  the  channel  about  1822,  the  river  making  a  cql 
off  left  the  old  bed  and  all  the  contents  of  the  grant  on  the  Tennessee  aide : 
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Held^  that  tlie  grant  as  to  the  land  in  oontroYersy,  which  was  bef  ond  the  thread  of 
the  stream,  UNU  void :  Moss  v.  OibhSi  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

2.  In  1789  North  Carolina  ceded  the  territory  of  which  Tennessee  is  composed  to 
the  United  States.  In  1796  it  was  admitted  as  a  State.  The  United  States  retained 
the  title  to  the  lands  south  and  west  of  the  Congressional  Reserve  Line,  until  1846.  In 
the  meantime  she  had  acquired  the  Spanish  title  to  lands  west  of  the  river.  Arkan- 
sas was  admitted  in  1886,  but  as  the  change  had  then  taken  place,  the  loom  in  quo  was 
not  included  in  the  boundary  of  that  State,  Which  on  the  east  was  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  cemion  of  1846  by  the  United  States  to.  Tennessee,  included  all  the  lands 
east  of  the  river,  and  Tennessee  thereby  acquired  the  title.  Her  grant  subsequent 
to  that  date  is  thierefore  valid:  2b, 

HoMBSTEAD.— Exemption. 

The  question  whether  the  Homestead  Exemption  Act  of  1870,  ch.  — ,  passed  27th 
of  June,  can  constitutionally  operate  on  debts  contracted  before  its  passage,  can  not  be 
raised  where  the  debt  was  contracted  afiter  the  passage  of  the  act  of  27th  of  March, 
1868,  on  the  same  subject — such  contract  being  subject  to  the  same  exemption  sub- 
stantially that  is  provided  by  the  later  acts:  DmUta'age  v*  Walker,  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

iLIiEOAI.  CONSIDSRATION. 

1.  Bonds  issued  by  authority  of  the  convention  of  Arkansas,  which  attempted  to 
carry  that  State  out  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  war  levied  by 
insuricctionary  bodies  then  controlling  that  State  against  the  Federal  government 
do  not  constitute  a  valid  consideration  for  a  promissory  note,  although  bonds  of  that 
character  were  used  as  a  circulating  medium  in  Arkansas  and  about  Memphis  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  business  transactions  of  the  people :  Louis  Hanauer  v.  A»  M, 
Woodr%fff  Supreme  Court  of  United  States,  December  Term,  1872. 

2.  The  case  of  Tkoringian  v.  Smith,  reported  in  8th  Wallace,  approved,  but  distin* 
guished  from  the  present  case:  lb, 

JoiKT  AND  Several  Obuqation. 

Hddy  1.  That  if  one  of  two  joint  obligors  die,  the  debt  is  extinguished  against  his 
representative,  and  the  surviving  obligor  Ib  alone  chargeable :  PlekaenffiU  v.  JiJtena 
et  al^  United  States  Supreme  Court,   December  term,  1872. 

2.  In  this  dass  of  cases,  where  the  remedy  at  law  is  gone,  as  a  general  rule  a  court 
of  equity  will  not  afford  relief,  ior  it  is  not  a  principle  of  equity  that  every  joint 
covenant  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  joint  and  several :    lb, 

3.  The  court  will  not  vary  the  legal  effect  of  the  instrument,  by  making  it 
several  as  well  as  joint,  unless  it  can  see,  either  by  independent  testimony  or  from 
the  natnre  of  the  transaction  itself,  that  the  parties  concerned  intended  to  create  a 
separate,  as  well  as  a  joint  liability  ;  but  if,  through  fraud,  ignorance  or  mistake,  the 
joint  obligation  does  not  express  the  meaning  of  the  parties,  it  will  be  reformed  so 
as  to  conform  to  it.  This  may  be  done  where  there  is  a  previous  equity,  which 
gives  the  obligee  the  right  to  a  several  indemnity  from  each  of  the  obligors,  as  in 
the  case  of  money  loaned  to  both  of  them,  and  in  such  case  a  court  of  equity  will 
enforce  the  obligation  against  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  obligor,  although 
the  bond  be  joint  and  not  several,  on  the  ground  that  the  lending  to  both  creates  a 
moral  obligation  in  both  to  pay.  and  that  the  reasonable  presumption  is,  the  parties 
intended  their  contract  to  be  joint  and  several :    lb, 

4.  This  presumption  is  never  indulged  in  the  case  of  a  mere  surety,  whose  duty  is 
measured  alone  by  the  legal  force  of  the  bond,  and  who  Is  under  no  moral  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  obligee  independent  of  his  covenant :    lb. 
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Judgment. 

Where  a  party  claming  property  under  a  judgment  and  law  of  execation,  intro- 
duced the  judgment  with  the  warrant  and  a  declaration  filed  before  the  J.  P.,  who 
rendered  this  judgment,  showing  by  its  avermenU  that  it  was  upon  an  ind<»iem«it, 
npt  waiving  demand  and  notice,  of  a  note  for  more  than  $150,  the .  jadgment  was  held 
void :     Wolf  T.  EaJcerly^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

Justice  of  the  Peace— Pleading. 

A  written  plea  of  one  statute  of  limitations  does  not  preclude  a  plaintiff  in  a  pro- 
ceeding instituted  before  a  Justice  from  proving  on  a  trial  in  court  that  another 
time  applies,  which  has  not  run :  Bailey  ▼.  JSrooils,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
September,  1872. 

Land  Law. 

An  adjudication  of  an  entry  under  a  North  Carolina  land  warrant,  by  the  Com- 
missioners acting  under  the  act  of  18 — ,  vests  the  beneficial  title  of  the  land  in  the 
claimant,  and  a  grant  from  the  State  to  another  party  will  be  held  in  tnut  for  him : 
Budc  V.  WUliamSy  Supreme  Court  *of  Tennessee. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

When  a  landlord,  before  the  end  of  the  term,  informs  the  tenant  holding  a  ]tase 
ior  a  year,  that  he  will  demand  a  certain  named  sum  for  the  next  year,  if  the  tenant 
is  silent  and  says  nothing,  and  after  the  end  of  the  term,  continueB  in  the  use  and 
occupatioB  of  the  premises  for  the  year,  the  law  will  imply  a  promise  on  his  part  to 
pay  the  rent  named.  If,  however,  the  tenant,  at  the  time,  says  he  will  not  give  that 
rent,  will  not  take  the  premises  at  that  price,  then  no  such  implication  can  be  made. 
In  such  case,  the  tenant  will  be  liable  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent  during  the  poiod  of 
his  occupation,  and  nothing  more :  Meaher  v.  Bomeroyf  Supreme  Court  of  AlabamA, 
January  term,  1873. 

Lease— Construed. 

A  lease  providing  that  the  lessee  is  to  cultivate  all  the  old  land,  and  to  have  thr^e 
crops  off  of  all  the  land  he  clears,  to  clear  six  acres  for  the  present  year,  the  next 
year  ten  acres,  and  the  rest  to  be  agreed  to  hereafter,  is  a  lease  of  the  whole  land  for 
three  years  after  the  last  clearing  is  done,  and  not  of  each  portion  for  three  years  from 
the  time  it  was  cleared :  Dodwn  v.  Hail,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  September 
1872, 

Lettebs  of  Credit. 

1.  Letters  from  a  commission  house  to  a  cotton  buyer,  as  follows :  '^Should  you 
feel  inclined  to  try  this  market,  either  in  the  way  of  speculation  or  with  a  portion  of 
your  own  crop,  it  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  serve  you,  and  your  drafts  will  meet  with 
due  honor  at  our  hands,''  and  "if  you  can  ship  any  more,  you  can  draw  at  eight; 
your  own  cotton  we  are  holding,"  are  letters  of  credit  to  the  persons  addressed : 
Smith  &  Ferguffon  v.  Ledgyard^  GoldthwaUe  &  Cb.,  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  Jan- 
uary term,  1873. 

2.  And  if  made  known  to  a  banker  who  discounts,  on  the  faith  of  them,  the  dnA.^ 
drawn  by  the  buyer  on  the  writer,  the  promise  inures  to  him.  It  is  not  ncccsoary  that 
he  should  have  actual  sight  of  the  letters  :    /  6. 

3.  He  may  sue  in  his  own  name  for  a  breach  of  the  promise,  if  the  house  lefaBe^ 
to  accept  the  bills,   lb, 

4.  If  the  house  dissolves  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  member,  and  the  remaining 
members  resolve  themselves  into  a  new  partnership,  continuing  the  same  bosoe^^ 
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and  not  oountermandkig  (lie  letters,  bat  receiving  the  shipments  and  paying  the  draft, 
as  before,  the  new  house  ratifies  and  OMifirins  the  letters,  and  is  responsible  for  drafts 
drawn  on  it  as  the  first  house  was  :    lb, 

Mechakic's  Libn. 

If  a  bill  be  filed  to  enforce  a  mechanic's  lien  which  is  demurrable,  and  long  after, 
the  time  allowed  by  law  an  amended  bill  is  filed,  which  is  answered  on  the  merits, 
and  the  case  proceeds  to  decree  to  sell  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  debts  claimed,  it  is 
too  late  to  object  to  the  jurisdiction  or  the  propriety  of  the  relief:  Bivwu  ▼.  Jaeoba, 
Supreme  Gonrt  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

MimiCIPAL  CORPOBATTON. 

1.  A  city  can  not  be  held  liable  for  iijurieB  resulting  from  the  defective  execution 
of  its  officers  or  agents:  Wm.  Ogg  v.  (Tity  rf  Laamng^  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  Iowa,  Dec, 
1872. 

.  2.  In  discharging  its  l^tslative  functions,  a  city  acts  a  qwm  sovereignty,  and  is 
not  responsible  to  individuals  for  a  neglect  or  non-feasance  of  its  officers  or  agents :  Ih. 
3.  Where  the  bonds  of  a  municipal  corporation  have  passed  into  circulation,  and  into 
the  hands  of  bona  fide  holders  for  value,  and  such  bonds  bear  upon  their  face  the 
assertion  that  the  pre-requisites  have  been  complied  with,  the  town  is  estopped  from 
aaaerting  or  pleading  a  denial  of  the  performance  of  such  prerequisites:  Savings 
Bank  <4  F&rtimoulh  v.  The  Town  of  YdUrw  Head,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Northern  Dis* 
trict  IlUnoie,  Feb.,  187a 

N'socrnABLE  Paper. 

1.  In  the  case  of  negotiable  paper,  a  contemporaneous  parol  agreement  is  inadmis- 
sible .to  vary  the  e&ct  of  the  written  contract :  Heist  v.  Hca%  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  March  10, 187S. 

%  Though  a  note  given  to  e£fect  a  frand  is,  as  between  the  parties,  a  nuUity,  yet  it 
is  good  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder  for  a  valuable  consideration :  Jb, 

Parthebship. — Contract,  vnier  sese.  . 

Three  partners  engaged  in  buying  hogs  agreed  not  to  buy  at  a  price  higher  than 
$4  per  hundred.    One  partner  bought  a  lot  at  $4.25: 

Hdd,  that  he  was  liable  to  account  for  the  difference :  Looneg  v.  OiUen^ocUerSj  Su- 
preme Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 


1.  A  partner  who  entrusted  depreciated  notes  to  an  agent  to  dispose  of,  will  be  held  to 
acooiHit  to  the  other  partners  for  the  waste  of  the  proceeds  by  the  agent  selected  by 
him,  if  by  the  partner's  negligence  the  proceeds  are  lost  to  the  firm :  Taylor  v.  Hanh- 
bUn,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872, 

2.  Where  one  surviving  partner  permitted  the  widow  and  heirs  of  a  deceased  part- 
ner to  occupy  partnership  realty: 

Heldy  that  another  surviving  partner  could  not  make  him  account  for  the  value  of 
the  rents,  on  the  ground  that  he  ought  to  have  collected  it :  lb. 

Patent  Rights. 

1.  A  license  granted  to  use  a  patented  article  for  a  term  of  yean,  the  licensee  cove- 
nanting to  manufacture  and  "  to  use  his  business  tact  and  skill  to  introduce  and  sell '' 
the  product,  on  the  death  of  the  licensee  will  survive  to  his  personal  representatives : 
Fttmie  v.  Morgan,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

2.  The  licensee  having  contracted  with  another  to  manufacture  the  product,  on  cer- 
tain terms  involving  his  personal  services,  but  providing  for  a  substitute  in  his  absence 
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at  a  certain  price  and  for  a  fixed  time,  the  licensee  died  within  the  term,  and  the  other 
party  obtaining  a  similar  license,  continued  to  manofaetare: 

Held,  that  he  was  liable  to  an  account  for  the  profit  on  so  much  of  the  product » 
the  market  would  justify — not  so  much  as  the  machineiy  was  capable  of  prodnc- 
ing:  lb. 

Pleading. 

To  an  action  of  A.  and  B.,  and  for  throwing  plaintiff  and  wife  and  property  out  of 
his  house,  defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  Deputy  Sheriff;  that  a  writ  of  possesrioii 
had  come  to  his  hands  on  a  final  judgment  in  a  cause  wherein  Dlaoa  White  wu 
plaintiff  and  Barbara  Pettit  defendant,  by  which  he  was  commanded  to  pat  Diana 
White  in  possession  of  certain  premises,  and  that  the  supposed  trespasses  were  com- 
mitted in  the  execution  of  thi^  writ: 

Hdd,  to  be  a  defectiye  plea :  Kelley  y.  FrUa^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept^ 
1872. 

Principal  and  Aoent. 

1.  An  agent  who  receives  the  fiinds  of  his  principal  to  purchase  lands  for  him, 
can  not  repudiate  his  trust  and  purchase  the  land  for  himself  with  his  own  and  his 
principal's  fUnds,  and  then  set  up  the  statute  of  frauds  in  his  defense,  because  hk 
agency  did  not  rest  upon  written  authority:  FireaUme  v.  lireBUme^  Supreme  G6uit  of 
Alabama,  Jan.  Term,  1873. 

2.  Such  an  agency  is  a  matter  of  trust,  and  in  such  matters  chancery  has  original 
and  plenary  jurisdiction :    lb, 

pROMissoBY  Note. 

1.  In  an  action  against  a  surety  on  a  promissory  note,  instituted  by  the  payeSi  oo 
recovery  can  be  had  on  such  note  if  it  has  been  altered  by  the  maker,  who  is  the 
principal  and  the  payee,  after  its  execution  by  the  surety,  without  his  consent  or 
knowledge,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  surety:  Olover  v.  BobbtM,  Supreme  Court  of  Ala- 
baina,  Jan.  Term,  1873. 

z!  The  addition  to  such  promissory  note  of  the  words  *'with  interest  at  four  per 
cent.,*'  is  such  an  alteration  as  avoids  the  note  as  against  the  surety:  32  Ahu,  480; 
6  Wall.,  80;  lb. 

3.  After  such  alteration  no  recovery  can  be  had  on  such  note  upon  a  count  describ- 
ing without  the  alterations :  19  Johns,  391 ;  32  Ala.,  432;  1  Greenl.  £v.,  5,  56^  U* 

4.  In  an  action  on  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  it  can  not  be  shown, 
by  parol  evidence,  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  defendant  and  the  payees,  before  the 
note  was  given,  that  it  might  be  discharged  in  some  other  way:  Cfarke  v.  Hari^  Ih. 

Becitals. 

Becitals,  in  a  private  act  of  Congress,  bind  none  but  those  who  apply  for  it,  and  are 
not  evidence  of  the  matters  recited,  except  against  the  parties  who  procure  the  recitals 
to  be  made  in  the  act :  OoUvin  Branaon  et  al,  v.  Jacob  Wirth,  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  March,  1873. 

Beoiotkation. — What  is  notation  of  a  deed. 

A  deed  was  brought  into  the  register's  office  for  registration  and  left  with  a  peiBOO 
staying  in  the  room,  but  not  connected  with  the  office,  who  noted  the  time  of  its  being 
brought  to  the  office  on  the  back  of  the  deed.  Afterwards,  but  before  the  deed  was 
noted  on  the  note  book  or  registered,  an  attachment  was  levied  on  the  property: 

Held,  That  the  attachment  had  priority  of  the  deed.  That  notice  of  the  dted  to 
the  creditor  was  not  material :  Wilwn  v.  Eifler,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  8e|^ 
1872. 
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Replevin. — Profiecuted  in  Trover  Bond. 

1.  A  suit  commenced  in  replevin  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  in  which  the 
property  is  not  delivered  to  the  plaintiffi  and  proMcnted  in  trover  or  detenue,  and 
appealed  in  forma  pauperu,  can  not  be  quashed  for  want  of  bond  or  affidavit :  SUme  v. 
Hopkins,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

2.  That  the  failure  to  obtain  the  property  does  not  appear  by  the  officer  s  return,  is 
not  material  if  it  appear  in  the  record  otherwise  :.  lb. 

Bbbcishoic 

After  accepting  a  deed  with  covenants  of  seizin  and  warranty,  and  paying  a 
portion  of  the  purchase  money,  a  purchaser  entitled  to  possession  can  not  sustain  a 
bill  to  rescind  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  bills,  though  on  the  discovery  of  the  defect 
he  had  refused  to  take  possession :  Armstrong  v.  Harris^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
April,  1872. 

Saub  of  Laud.— 1S27,  ch.  — .    Effect  of  Befiual  of  Specific  Performance. 

In  the  Act  of  1827,  ch.  — ,  Code  2257,  providing  for  a  sale  to  pay  debts  of  real 
estate  of  which  the  deceased  died  mvied  and  pcstea&ed,  the  latter  words  are  not  used  in 
their  strict  technical  sense.  But  they  do  not  embrace  lands  of  which  the  deceased 
was  in  possession  under  a  contract  which  a  court  of  equity  has  refused  specifically  to 
execute :    MUlegan  v.  Humbard,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

SciBZ  Facias. 

In  a  scire  fadas  upon  a  forfeited  recognizance,  it  is  necessary  to  set  but  the  recogni- 
zance, or  so  much  of  it  as  shows  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  of  the  bail :  Staie  v. 
Johnson,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

Sptoft. — Depends  on  Plaintiff's  Bight — ^Judgment  in  Supreme  Court. 

1.  Plaintiff  sued  on  a  note  for  $300.  Defendant  relied  on  payment  and  set-off,  and 
proved  that  the  debt  was  over  paid  before  suit  was  brought,  and  that  a  sum  was  due 
him.     The  jury  found  for  the  defendant  and  against  the  plaintiff,  that  he  owes  $132.36: 

Hdd,  that  this  is  a  finding  that  nothing  was  due  the  plaintiff,  and  no  judgment  be 
pronounced  for  the  amount  found  due  the  defendant,  but  that  the  defendant  recover 
his  costs  simply:    Benry  v.  Walker^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept,  1872. 

2.  When  a  set-off  has  been  pleaded,  the  plaintiff  is  not  at  liberty  to  dismiss  his 
suit :  Ga&raith  v.  E,  T.  and  Vou  and  Oa.  R.  B.  Co.,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee 
Sept.,  1872. 

3.  A  plaintiff  promised  to  pay  to  a  defendant  the  value  of  his  wagon  and  team  if 
lost  in  a  eertain  adventure : 

Hdd,  that  the  property  being  lost,  the  value  was  subject  to  be  set-off  in  any  suit 
upon  a  debt  brought  by  plauitiff  against  defendant:  Xotcry  v«  Mans,.  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee,  Sept,  1872. 

SlDEWALKa 

1.  The  act  of  24th  November,  1860,  authorizing  the^  dty  of  Memphis  to  assess 
the  price  of  paving  the  streets  upon  the  owners  of  the  lots  fronting  on  the  streets,  is 
unconstitutional  'and  void :    Taylor  v.  Hart,  Supreme  Court  of  TennesKee,  April,  1872. 

2.  The  decisioas  of  the  court  as  to  sidewalks  are  not  intended  to  be  disturbed  by 
this  decision :  lb, 

3.  The  latter  question  was  raised  in  Orogiery^  CorporaHon  ^  KnoxvUle,  Sept.  14, 1872» 
and  the  power  as  to  sidewalks  sustained :    Ond  opinion, 

VOL.  U — no.  Ill — 8 
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Soldier's  Bounty. — Assignment. 

The  amignee  of  a  soldier's  bonntj  claim,  where  the  assignment  is  void  becaaK 
made  before  the  claim  is  allowed,  may,  apon  his  assignor  obtaining  the  money  fitim 
the  soldier,  receive  of  his  araignor  the  price  paid  bj  the  assignee  for  the  claim:  Otr* 
den  V.  Boyd,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

State  and  United  States  Courts. — Conflict  of  Jarisdlction. — ^Priority. 

Attachment  from  a  State  court  was  levierl  on  goods  by  Sheriff.  On  the  same  daj 
a  creditor  obtained  judgment  in  the  United  States  Court,  and  afterward  the  Marsibal 
went  with  an  execution  to  levy  on  some  goods.  Finding  them  in  the  huds  o^ 
the  Sheriff,  he  desisted.  The  goods  were  sold  under  order  of  the  State  court,  and 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  when  the  creditor  filed  his  bill  to  reach  the  point 
under  his  United  States  judgment,  claiming  that  his  lien  related  to  the  first  dav  of 
the  term  of  the  court,  the  fourth  Monday  of  November,  1866,  which  was  anterior  to 
the  levy  of  attachment: 

Heldy  that  in  a  conflict  of  liens  between  two  distinct  jurisdictions,  the  fint  seizore 
controls  the  right,  and  that  the  claim  of  complainant  could  not  be  enforced :  L&ng- 
Mreet  v.  HiUf  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

Statute  of  Limitations. — Non-fluit. 

Where  a  voluntary  non-suit  is  taken,  and  a  new  suit  brought  within  a  year,  the 
bar  of  the  statute  is  saved  under  the  Code,  2755:  if.  and  C  BaUroad  Co,  v.  PESov, 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

f§uicn>B. 

Where  a  policy  of  life  insurance  contains  a  proviso  that  it  shall  be  void  in  casetbe 
assured  shall  commit  suicide  or  die  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  assured  being  in  the 
possession  of  his  ordinary  reasoning  faculties,  intentionally  takes  his  own  life,  the 
proviso  attaches,  and  there  can  be  no  recovery  upon  the  policy.  But  if  the  death  is 
caused  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  assured,  he  knowing  and  intending  that  his  destb 
shall  be  the  result  of  his  act ;  but,  when  bis  reasoning  faculties  are  so  impaired  that 
he  is  not  able  to  understand  the  moral  characteri  the  general  nature,  oonaeqiKiices 
and  effect  of  the  act  he  is  about  to  commit,  or  when  he  is  impelled  thereto  by  an  inmoe 
impulse  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  resist,  such  death  is  not  within  the  proviso  of 
the  policy,  and  the  insurers  are  liable :  Mutual  Life  Tm.  Co.  of  Nao  York  v.  Mcr^ 
Ternfy  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Tax  Sales. 

1.  Under  theilaws  of  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes,  the  Cooi- 
missioners  were  not  empowered  to  make  sales  until  the  whole  county  in  which  th<7 
were  acting  was  occupied  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  :  Bmik  v.  W^- 
liama,  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April,  1872. 

2.  Where  the  sale  took  place  under  such  circumstances,  defects  in  the  advertisemcst 
may  be  looked  to,  if  they  are  not  fatal  in  all  cases :  lb. 

Tax. 

1 .  As  a  general  rule,  conrts  of  equity  ought  not,  except  upon  the  clearest  gronnds, 
interfere  with  the  speedy  collection  of  the  public  taxes:  25  Conn.,  232-33;  Baifc. 
322 :     TaUassee  Man.  Co.  v.  Spiyener,  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  Jan.  term,  1873w 

2.  In  this  State,  Chancery  has  interfered  only  in  cases  where  the  tax  is  wholly  ille- 
gal and  unauthorized  by  law:    38  Ala.,  166 ;  45  Ala.,  220,  310:  lb. 

3.  A  bill  which  shows  that  a  part  of  the  tax  sought  to  be  enjoined  is  1^1,  and  a 
part  illegal,  will  not  be  sustained  without  alleging  a  ftill  payment  of  all  the  tax  legal- 
ly assessedj  lb. 
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Taxation. 

1.  A  State  maj  tax  the  franchises  of  its  carrying  companies,  and  the  tax  may  he 
proportioned  either  to  the  value  of  the  franchises  granted,  or  to  the  extent  of  their 
exercise :  PhUaddphia  cmd  Reading  EaUroad  Co.  v.  Commonwetuthj  Supreme  Ck)urt 
United  States,  March  10th,  1873. 

2.  The  groes  receipts  of  a  company  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  vahie  of  its 
franchisee,  or  of  their  enjoyment,  and  a  tax  may  lie  laid  thereon :  lb. 

Tenant  in  Common  and  in  Dower. — Improvements  by  Partition. 

1.  Where  the  husband  of  the  owner  of  dower  in  a  tract  of  land  became  the 
owner  of  8-lltha  of  the  whole  land  as  tenant  in  common  with  three  others, 
and  occupied  the  whole  for  many  years,  making  improvements  on  the  portion  held 
as  dower :        v 

Hdd,  that  he  might  claim  compensation  as  tenant  in  common,  though  he  could 
not  have  done  so  as  husband  of  the  dowreas :  Broyles  v.  Waddle,  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee,  Sept.,  1872. 

2.  In  partition  in  equity,  the  court  will  allow  for  improvements  by  a  joint  tenant, 
or  allow  him  to  have  the  improvements  assigned  him :  lb. 

13th  and  14th  Ameitdments. 

The  charter  of  the  Slaughter-house  Company,  a  corporation  created  by  a  statute  of 
Louisiana,  contained,  among  other  exclusive  privileges,  the  right  to  establish  and 
maintain  stock-yards  and  landing-places  and  slaughter-houses  for  the  City  pf  New 
Orleans,  at  which  all  stock  must  be  landed,  and  all  animals  intended  for  food  must  be 
slaughtered.  This  grant  of  privilege,  guarded  by  proper  limitation  of  the  prices  to 
be  chax^d,  and  imposing  the  duty  of  providing  ample  conveniences,  with  permission 
to  all  owners  of  stock  to  land,  and  of  all  butchers  to  slaughter  at  those  places,  was  a 
police  r^ulation  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people,  (the  statute  lociting  them 
where  health  and  comfort  required,)  within  the  power  of  the  State  legislatures,  un- 
affected by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  articles  of  amendment.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  State  legislatures  of  this  country  have  always  exercised  the  power  of  grant- 
ing exclusive  rights  when  they  were  necessary  and  proper  to  effectuate  a  purpose 
which  had  in  view  the  public  good;  and  the  power  here  exercised  is  of  that  class,  and 
has  until  now  never  been  denied.  It  is  now  claimed  that  such  power  is  forbidden  by 
the  thirteenth  article  of  amendment  and  by  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article. 
An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  tfao($e 
amendments,  and  of  the  amendments  themselves,  demonstrates  that  the  main  purpose 
of  all  the  three  last  amendments  was  the  freedom  of  the  African  race,  the  security 
and  perpetuation  of  that  freedom,  and  their  protection  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
white  men  who  had  formerly  held  them  in  slavery.  In  giving  construction  to  any  of 
those  articles,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  main  purpose  steadily  in  view,  though  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  those  articles  must  apply  to  all  cases  coming  within  their  purview, 
whether  the  party  concerned  be  of  African  descent  or  not.  While  the  thirteenth 
article  of  amendment  was  intended  primarily  to  abolish  African  slavery,  it  equally 
forbids  Mexican  peonage  or  the  Chinese  coolie  trade,  when  they  amount  to  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  servitude  is  intended  to  prohibit  all 
forms  of  involuntary  slavery  of  whatever  class  or  name.  The  first  clause  of  the  four- 
teenth article  was  primarily  intended  to  confer  citizenship  on  the  negro  race,  and 
secondly  to  give  definitions  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  citizenship  of  the 
States,  and  it  recognizes  the  distinction  between  citizenship  of  a  State  and  citizenship 
of  the  United  States  by  those  definitions.    The  second  clause  protects  from  the  hostile 
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legiBlation  of  the  States  the  privileges  and  immanities  of  citizens  of  (he  United  Sudn 
aA  distinguished  from  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  States.  The>e 
latter,  as  deOned  hy  Justice  Washington,  in  Corfidd  v.  Corydl^  and  by  this  court  ia 
Ward  V.  Maryland^  embrace  generallj  those  fundamental  civil  rights  for  the  security 
and  establishment  of  which  organized  society  is  instituted,  and  they  remain,  with 
certain  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  under  the  care  of  the  State 
governments,  and  of  this  class  are  t]iose  set  up  by  plaintifis.  The  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  and 
essential  character  of  the  national  government,  the  provisions  of  its  Constitution,  or 
its  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  it  is  these  which  are  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  Congress  by  this  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  here  into  tlie  full  force  of  the  clause  forbidding  a  State  to  enforce 
any  law  which  deprives  a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proceiw  of 
law,  for  that  phrase  has  been  often  the  subject  of  judicial  construction,  and  is,  under 
no  admissible  view  of  it,  applicable  to  the  present  case.  The  clause  which  forbids  a 
State  to  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  was  clearly  intended  to 
prevent  the  hostile  discrimination  against  the  negro  race  so  familiar  in  the  States 
where  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  for  this  purpose  the  clause  confers  ample  power  in 
Congress  to  secure  his  rights  and  his  equality  before  the  law :  Bufcher*i  Benerolait  Ah 
wciation  v.  Crescent  City  Live'Stock,  Landing  and  Staughter-House  Co. ;  Paul  Esttbea  tH 
al.  v.  Stale  of  Louisiana^  ex  rd.,  Attorney* Greneral. 

Trovek. 

Where  the  crops  produced  on  land  are  to  be  divided  between  the  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, or  employer  and  employee,  they  are  held  by  tenancy  in  common.  The  poescMion 
of  one  is  that  of  the  other*  and  a  sale  of  the  entire  interest  by  the  party  in  acttul 
possession  is  a  conversion,  for  which  the  other  may  maintain  trover :  yeilaon  y,SlQd(j 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  Jan.  Term,  1873. 

Usurping  Office. 

1.  A  bill  which  charges  that  a  returning  officer  received  the  returns  from  h\i 
deputies,  compared  them,  found  that  relator  was  elected,  and  made  out  a  certificate  of 
election,  but  failed  to  deliver  it;  that  the  returns  were  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
County  Court;  that  relator  appeared  in  court  and  tendered  bond,  oath,  etc,  and 
claimed  to  be  inducted ;  but  his  opponent  instituted  contest  and  ei\joined,  and  after- 
wards returning  officer  made  an  amended  return,  in  which  he  r^ected  the  vote  of  one 
ward  as  illegal,  whereupon  the  County  Court  inducted  his  opponent,  is  a  proper  bill 
under  the  Code,  34G9.  It  is  not  a  case  for  contesting  the  election,  Code,  3423 :  Ckny 
V.  Wrightf  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  April,  1872. 

2.  If  the  opponent  desires  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  election,  he  can  not  do  it 
under  such  bill,  but  may  institute  a  separate  proceeding — Nicholson  and  Turner  dis- 
senting on  this  point :  lb. 

Valued  Policy. 

A  valued  policy  is  one  which  determines  beforehand  the  amount  for  which  tbe 
insurer  is  liable  in  case  of  loss ;  it  not  only  values  the  property,  it  also  values  the  lo«. 
Where  a  policy  insured  the  holder  thereof  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  amount 
of  $2,500,  upon  a  lai^ge  number  of  oil  paintings  "as  per  schedule,''  and  the  schedoie 
referred  to  named  the  paintings,  placing  opposite  the  name  of  each,  figures  like  $1,000, 
without  using  the  words  "valued  at,"  "worth,"  or  other  equivalent  words  :  it  was 

Hddf  not  to  be  a  valued  policy:  Benj,  Luce  v.  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  InsHmtt 
Company,  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Western  District  of  Michigan,  March,  187S. 
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Vendor's  Lien. 

1.  Where  the  vendor  of  land  retaining  the  titles,  releases  his  immediate  vendee 
from  liability,  and  accepts,  instead  thereof,  the  individual  note  of  one  acting  as  the 
agent  of  a  subsequent  vendee  to  procure  the  title,  which  note  specifies  that  its  consid- 
eration is  the  purchase  money  due  for  the  land,  the  vendor's  lien  is  not  waived,  but 
passes  to  transferee  of  such  note :  Nathan  Bozeman  et  al.  v.  J,  J,  Ivey,  Supreme  Court 
of  Alabama,  Jan.  Term,  1873. 

2.  And  the  equity  of  the  case  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  maker  of  the  note 
waB  an  independent  debtor  to  the  released  vendee  for  other  land.^,  and  that  the  note 
and  release  operated  between  them  as  an  extinguishment  of  the  indebtedness  :  lb. 

3.  The  released  vendee  is  not  an  indispensable  party  defendant  to  enforce  the  lien, 
bat  he  may  be  made  a  party  by  cross-bill  if  material  to  the  defense  :    lb. 

4.  The  vendor's  lien  follows  the  debt  until  it  is  paid  or  extinguished,  or  the  lien  is 
released  by  the  contract  of  the  parties :  lb. 

Verdict. 

Where  the  jury  being  unable  to  make  a  verdict  agreed  that  the  foreman  should  ap- 
point three  of  their  number  to  whom  the  amount  of  the  verdict  should  be  referred, 
and  the  amount  fixed  by  them  to  be  the  verdict : 

Heidf  error  :  M.  &  C.  R.  B.  Co,  v.  PiUmc^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  April, 
1872. 

WrLL. 

1.  S.  in  the  body  of  his  will  gave  to  J.  B.  <&  B.  W.  Mason,  a  considerable  legacy, 
and  then  added  in  the  same  clause,  these  words,  to-wit :  *'And  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  above,  the  said  J.  B.  &  B.  W.  Mason  will  see  that  Sarah  A.  Menifee,  my  sister, 
will  be  amply  provided  for,  should  she  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  any  cause 
for  such  protection;  and  to  Sallie  A.  Boyd,  they,  J.B.  &  B.  W.  Mason,  will  pay  four 
thousand  dollars,  one-half  at  the  settlement  of  my  estate,  and  the  other  half  twelve 
months  thereafter:'' 

Held,  tliat  the  legacy  to  Mrs.  Boyd  is  a  charge  on  the  legacy  to  J.  B.  &  B.  W.  Mason, 
and  if  they  accept  the  legacy  to  them,  they  become  personally  liable  to  pay  the  legacy 
to  Mrs.  Boyd  :  Mason  et  al.  v.  Smith  et  a/..  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  Jan.  Term, 
1873. 

2.  A  codicil  added  to  such  a  will  (in  which  will  the  whole  residue  of  the  testator's 
estate  is  already  disposed  of)  in  these  words,  viz :  "1  hereby  revoke  the  donation^  in 
the  body  of  my  will,  to  Sallie  A.  Boyd,  and  give  her  a  proportionate  share  with  the 
re«t  of  my  nieces,"  only  revokes  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Boyd,  and  directs  a  dif- 
ferent method  to  fix  its  amount,  but  it  does  not  change  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  to 
l>e  paid  or  the  time  and  manner  of  its  payment.  It  must  be  paid  as  the  original 
legacy,  for  which  it  is  substituted :  lb. 
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RECENT  CHANCERY  DECISION. 


D.  TF.  YANDELL  AND  WIFE  vs.  12.  H.  ELAM  et  oL 


1 .  Funds,  fiettled  in  tmst  upon  a  nuirried  woman  and  her  cbil8b«n,  in  the  custody  and  eontrcd  uf 
the  Chancery  Court  of  this  State,  may  be  trauafeired  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  Chancery 
Court  of  another  State,  where  the  married  woman  and  her  children  are  domiciled,  up(»  it  being 
shown  that  such  transfer  is  manifestly  for  the  interest  of  the  beneficiaries. 

21  The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  two  courts  to  eltectuate  the  transfer,  considered. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1851,  the  Bum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  estate  of 
Frances  J.  Yandell,  then,  and  now  the  wife  of  D.  W.  Yandell,  was,  by  decree  of  this 
court,  directed  to  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  bonds  woie 
ordered  to  be  transferred  to  Alexander  Allison,  as  trustee,  "for  the  sole  and  separate 
use  of  the  said  Prances  J.  Yandell,  free  from  the  debts  and  control  of  her  husband* 
and  from  his  marital  rights;  the  interest  and  income  to  be  reserved  for  her  use  during 
life,  and  after  her  death,  the  capital  to  vest  in  and  belong  to  her  children  living  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  and  any  descendants  of  a  child  or  children,  should  any  of  her  said 
children  die  during  her  life-time.  Her  receipt,  or  ordera  signed  by  her,  is  to  be  suffi- 
cient authority  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  income  arising  from  said  capital  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.'' 

The  investment  was  made  as  directed,  and  the  bonds  deposited  in  the  custody  of 
the  court.  Afterwards,  and  over  ten  years  ago,  Alexander  Allison  departed  this 
life,  and  no  new  trustee  has  been  appointed  in  his  plaoe.  At  the  present  term  of  this 
court,  Nathaniel  Baxter,  Jr.,  the  Clerk  and  Master  of  this  court,  was  appointed 
Trustee  as  to  a  portion  of  the  fund,  in  order  to  superintend  the  loan  thereof  upon 
collateral  security.  Previous  to  this  time,  a  portion  of  the  trust  fund,  under  the  or- 
ders of  my  predecessors,  the  Chancellors  of  this  district,  was  realized  and  paid  over  to 
persons  authorized  by  Mrs.  Yandell,  or  supposed  to  be  so  authorized,  to  be  invested 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  which  pkce  she  and  her  husband  had  removed  not  long 
after  the  settlement  upon  her,  and  where  they  have  continued  to  reside  for  many 
years. 

The  case  comes  before  me  now  upon  the  petition  of  Frances  J.  Yandell,  by  Geoige 
Maney,  her  next  friend,  and  sworn  to  by  him,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  she  and  her 
husband  have  been  many  years  resident  citizens  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  are  there  permanently  domiciled,  with  tlieir  children,  and  suggesting  that  it  is 
manifestly  for  her  interest  and  that  of  her  children,  that  the  trust  fund  now  in  this 
court  as  aforesaid,  should  be  tiansferred  to  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Chanceiy 
Court  at  Louisville,  in  said  State.  She  states  that  she  has  instituted  proceedings  io 
the  said  Chancery  Court  at  Louisville,  with  a  view  to  have  the  said  trust  funds  tnns- 
ferred  to  that  court.  She  prays  for  such  transfer  accordingly,  and  makes  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  in  said  Chancery  Court,  duly  certified,  an  exhibit  to  her  peti- 
tion. 

Upon  an  examination  of  this  transcript,  it  appears  that  on  the  31st  day  of  October, 
1872,  a  petition  was  filed  in  the  name  of  Frances  Yandell,  in  said  ('hanoery  Court  at 
Louisville,  stating  the  existence  of  a  fund  in  this  court  held  in  trust  for  her;  that  the 
trustee  appointed  by  this  court  was  dead,  and  that  no  successor  had  been  appoiuted. 
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She  prayed  in  said  petition  that  D.  W.  Yandell,  her  husband,  be  appointed  trantee 
and  be  authorized  to  withdraw  wiid  fund  from  this  court.  ThLs  petition  was  signed 
and  sworn  to  by  her  attorney.  , 

An  answer  to  this  petition  was  filed  by  D.  W.  Yandell,  on  the  same  day,  and,  on 
the  7th  day  of  December,  1872,  an  order  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of 
the  x>et]tion,  appointing  D.  W.  Yandeli,  trustee,  without  bond  or  security,  and  under- 
taking to  authorize  him  to  take  charge  of  the  property  held  by  this  court. 

The  Bolidtor  of  Mrs.  Yandeli,  in  this  court,  very  properly  declined  to  make  any 
application  to  this  court  based  upon  these  proceedings,  being  satisfied  that  the  appli- 
cation would  not  be  entertained. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  April,  1873,  an  amended  petition  was  filed  in  the  said 
Lonisville  Chancery  Court,  by  Mrs.  Yandeli,  duly  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  her, 
against  her  husband,  D.  W.  Yandeli,  and  their  two  children,  Susan  and  Maria 
Yandeli,  both  infSunts,  repeating  the  facts  stated  in  the  original  petition,  and  alleging 
that  the  petitioner  and  the  defendants  were  the  only  persons  interested  in  said  fund  in 
thift  conrt,  and  that  it  was  for  her  interest  and  the  interest  of  her  children  that  the 
fund  should  be  brought  to,  and  kept  in  the  custody  and  control  of,  the  Louisville 
Chancery  Court,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  parties  interested  were  permanently 
domiciled.  A  duly  certified  copy  of  the  original  decree  of  this  court  settling  the 
fand  in  trust  for  Mrs.  Yandeli  and  her  children,  was  made  an  exhibit  to  the  petition. 
The  prayer  of  the  first  petition,  was  repeated  as  the  prayer  of  the  amended  petition. 

Upon  this  amended  petition,  process  of  summons  issued  and  was  duly  executed 
upon  the  infant  defendants,  Susan  and  Maria  Yandeli.  Afterwards,  a  guardian  ad 
iiiem,  was  appointed  by  the  court,  who  appeared  and  filed  an  answer  for  them.  The 
husband  filed  an  answer  in  proper  person,  admitting  the  facte  to  be  as  charged.  The 
cause  was  brought  on  for  hearing  before  the  Chancellor  on  the  25th  day  of  April} 
1873,  who  delivered  an  elaborate  and  satisfactory  opinion  in  writing,  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  record,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  opinion  commences 
by  showing  that,  under  the  code  of  practice  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  a  married 
woman  is  authorized  to  sue  alone  when  the  action  concerns  her  separate  property,  or 
iM  between  herself  and  her  husband,  and  that,  consequently,  Mrs.  Yandeli  was  en- 
titled to  maintain  this  suit  in  her  own  name,  without  the  assistance  of  a  prockien 
amUf  the  fund  settled  upon  her  by  the  decree  of  this  court  being  clearly  her  separate 
property  within  the  meaning  of  the  code,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
The  Chancellor  is  further  of  the  opinion  that,  by  the  statute  law  of  Kentucky,  which 
he  cites,  it  is  provided  that  the  trust  property  in  question  "shall  not  be  sold  or  en- 
combered  by  order  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  and 
re-investment  for  the  same  vses  as  that  of  the  oiiginal  conveifance  or  dmse,  and  the 
court  shall  see  that  the  exchange  or  re-investment  is  properly  mad^"  and  that  said 
fund,  if  brought  within  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  could  only  be  sold  or  encumbered  by  order  of  a  court  of 
equity,  and  then  only  for  exchange  and  re-investment  for  the  same  use  as  that  of  the 
nettlemeut  of  the  Tennessee  courts;  and  if  done  by  a  Kentucky  court,  it  would  be 
ItR  imperative  duty  to  see  that  the  exchange  or  re-investment  \b  properly  made. 

The  Chancellor  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  order  of  his  predecessor  upon  the  origi- 
nal petition,  the  7th  day  of  December,  1872,  appointing  the  husband  trustee  without 
bond,  was  made,  doubtless,  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  estate,  and,  in  view 
of  the  fiict  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  court  can  appoint  a  trustee  at  all  until  it 
has  obtained  control  of  the  fund,  was  imprudent  to  say  the  least,  and  he  expressly 
0et8  aside  and  rescinds  that  order.  The  Chancellor,  in  reference  to  the  reliei 
sought  by  the  petition,  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  do  nothing  without  the 
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concurrence  of  thiH  court.  But,  upon  principle,  he  thinks  that  the  two  ooartB  might 
by  appropriate  orders  and  decrees,  invest  his  court  with  the  custody  and  oontrnl  of 
the  estate  in  question.  He  concedes  that  it  is  for  this  court  to  determine  whether  the 
removal  can  be  made  without  prejudice  to  any  of  the  citizens  of  Tennessee,  and 
whether  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  eestuis  que  truM  that  it  should  be  done,  ^e 
whole  aim,"  he  very  properly  says,  "of  the  Tennessee  Court  in  making  the  settle- 
ment, was  to  secure  the  property  to  the  separate  use  of  Mrs.  Yandell,  daring  her 
life,  and  then  to  her  children."  "If  this  court,**  he  adds,  "had  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  property,  it  could,  and  it  would  be  its  duty,  to  secure  those  important  ob- 
jects." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  opinion,  it  was  ordered,  a^judg^,  and  decreed 
upon  said  petition,  that  if  this  court  would  send  the  fund  to  that  court,  said  last  men- 
tioned court  "will  take  custody  and  control  of  the  same  by  its  proper  officers,  and 
that  it  will  also,  by  its  proper  officers,  cause  said  money,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  prop- 
erty to  be  exchanged  for,  or  re-invested  in,  other  property,  real  or  penonal,  as  mtj 
seem  best  for  the  oesfuts  <pie  trusty  and  cause  the  title  or  titles  thereof  to  be  vested  in  a 
prudent  and  competent  trustee,"  upon  the  uses  and  trusts  of  the  original  decree  of 
settlement,  setting  the  same  out  in  hoM  verba.  The  decree  further  provides  that  if 
this  court  chooses  to  send  and  deliver  the  funds  to  that  court,  that  said  court  will 
cause  to  be  paid  out  of  said  estate  to  the  proper  officer  of  this  court  his  actual  expen- 
ses, and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  making  the  transfer;  or  if  the  court  should 
prefer  to  order  the  fund  to  be  paid  to  a  receiver  of  that  court,  said  court  would  send 
the  regular,  or  a  special  receiver  of  said  court  therefor,  first  causing  said  receiver  to 
execute  a  sufficient  bond  to  secure  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  opon 
him. 

The  old  rule  that  personal  property  has  no  locality,  and  follows  the  law  of  the 
owner*8  domicil,  was  always  subject  to  many  limitations,  and  has  been  still  farther 
restricted  by  recent  decisions.  Mr.  Wharton,  in  view  of  these  decisions,  as  well  a« 
the  learning  of  continental  jurists,  does  not  hesitate  to  reverse  the  general  rule  a.< 
formerly  understood,  and  to  assert  the  opposite  principle,  that  movables  are  governed 
by  the  lex  rei  sitae :  Whart.  Conf.  of  Laws,  ?  297.  And  he  seems  to  be  justified  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  following  statement  of  the  present  result  of  the  decisions :  ''Mova- 
bles, when  not  massed  for  the  purposes  of  succession  or  marriage  transfer,  and  when 
not  in  transit,  or  following  the  owner's  person,  are  governed  by  the  Ux  situs,  except  ^* 
far  as  the  parties  interested  may  select  some  other  law:  Whart.  Conf.  L.,  1 311 , 
CMieen  v.  Van  Buskirk,  7  Wall.,  812;   Watens  v.  Barton,  1  Cold.,  43. 

A  foreign  administrator  or  executor,  it  is  universally  conceded,  whose  authoritj 
Fprings  from  the  Inst  domicil  of  the  deceased,  can  not,  by  mere  force  of  such  aathor* 
ity,  take  possetffdon  of  property  in  countries  subject  to  the  English  common  law.  To 
do  this,  he  must  obtain  legal  authority  to  act  in  the  courts  of  the  sifus:  VThart. 
Conf.  L.,  i  604,  and  the  numerous  cases  there  cited.  "It  is,"  says  the  Saprrme 
Court  of  Tennessee,  "an  admitted  principle  of  international  law,  that  every  State  h» 
the  right  to  control  and  dispose  of  property  actually  within  its  juriadiction ;  and  it 
ill  the  duty  of  every  State  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens,  and  to  aid  them  in 
the  recovery  of  their  just  debts,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  distant 
forum  of  the  original  administration : "  Gilchrist  v.  Chnnon,  1  Cold.,  581;  and  Me 
also,  Keaton  v.  Camjphell,  2  Hum.,  224,  241. 

The  learned  Chancellor  of  the  Louisville  Chancery  Court,  was,  therefore,  dearly 
correct  in  conceding  that  it  is  exclusively  for  this  court  to  say  whether  a  proper  ewe 
has  been  made  out  for  giving  up  its  control  over  the  fund  in  controversy,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  be  transferred  to  another  jurisdiction.      And  I  think  he  is  equally  oorrert 
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in  cpnclnding  that,  npon  principles  of  interstate  eornity,  the  two  courts  might,  hy  ap- 
propriate orders  and  decrees,  secure  the  transfer  of  such  funds  from  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  one  court  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  other. 

Such  transfers  have  usually  heen  made  in  the  administration  of  estates.  In  theory, 
the  law  has  been  held  to  be,  that,  when  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  an  ancillary  ad- 
ministrator are  sufficient  to  pay  all  legal  claims  existing  in  the  jurisdiction  by  which 
t^uch  administration  is  granted,  the  administrator,  after  paying  all  claims  and  settling 
hL<«  accounts,  should  transmit  the  residuum  to  the  decedent's  domicil :  Preston  v. 
KdviUefi  a.  and  F.,  1;  Maskey  v.  Ow,  18  How.  U.  8.,  100;  Dams  v.  Head,  3  Peck, 
128;  Parker's  Appeal,  61  Penn.,  478. 

The  transmissibility  of  the  funds  of  an  estate,  from  the  ancillary  administrator  of 
one  estate  to  the  administrator  of  the  domicil  in  another,  was  treated  as  unquestion- 
able in  the  case  of  Keaton  v.  Campbell,  2  Hum.,  241.  **But  this  means,"  the  court 
say,  "when  a  suit  in  Chancery  has  been  brought  by  proper  persons,  the  condition  of 
the  ei*tate  at  home  and  abroad  inquired  into  and  ascertained,  creditors,  distributees, 
and  others  interested  notified  and  indemnified,  then  the  court  may,  by  its  acts  and 
orders,  transmit  such  fund."  "Whether  the  court,'*  they  add,  "would  order  it  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  administrator  himself,  or  to  some  judicial  forum  where  the  parties 
in  interest  were  accounting,  we  care  not  to  speculate." 

In  the  case  of  Baker  Andrews'  HeirSf  3  Hum.,  592,  the  question  of  the  transmissi- 
bility of  funds  from  this  State  to  another  again  came  before  the  court.  In  that  case, 
the  funds  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  realtv  for  division  between  the  widow  and 
heirs  of  a  decedent.  It  was  held  that  a  foreign  guardian  of  the  minor  heirs  would 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  share  of  his  wards  without  giving  a  special  bond  for  the 
fund,  either  here  or  in  his  own  State.  The  court  add :  "Nor  would  we  hold  that  a 
court  of  Chancery  should,  in  such  cases,  always  require  a  bond  to  be  executed  in 
Tennessee  and  by  Tennessee  sureties.  The  interest  of  the  parties,  and  sometimes  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  may  make  it  not  improper  that  the  bond  should  be  executed, 
and  the  surety  be  given  in  the  State  where  the  general  guardian  and  wards  reside ; 
but  in  such  case,  the  court  will  see  to  it,  that  the  guardian  is  a  fit  person,  that  the 
f^urety  is  amply  good,  that  the  bond  in  form  and  substance  is  valid  by  the  law  of  the 
State  where  it  is  intended  to  be  enforced,  and  that  it  clearly  embraces,  and  renders 
the  obligors  liable  for  the  bond  in  question." 

**The  people  of  the  United  States,"  say  our  Supreme  Court  in  Keaicn  v.  CamjMl,  2 
Hum.,  2.37,  "constituting  one  integral  government  for  some  purposes,  are  yet,  for  other 
purposes,  a  community  of  nations,  so  to  speak,  essentially  distinct,  and  even  foreign 
from  each  other.  In  this  latter  relation,  they  exist  as  to  the  comprehensive  and 
highly  important  interests,  founded  upon  the  distribution  of  personal  estate ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  internal  commerce,  social  intercourse,  frequent  changes,  and  multi- 
plications of  domicil,  and  all  the  varied  and  widely  ramified  relations  and  annexing 
of  a  prosperous,  enterprising  and  homogeneous  people,  create  rights  and  interests  as 
to  personal  property  seldom  to  be  limited  to  a  single  State."  This  state  of  things, 
they  conclude,  calls  upon  the  judicial  tribunals  of  all  the  States  for  the^reciprocal 
exercise  of  a  liberal  comity. 

The  result  of  our  authorities  is,  that  a  fund  belonging  to  infants,  or  other  persons 
under  disability,  may  be  removed  from  this  State  to  the  domicil  of  the  parties  in 
another  State,  provided  the  court  is  satisfied  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  such  par- 
ties, and  is  further  satisfied  that  the  fund  is  as  well  secured  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  which  it  is  removed  as  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  It  is  further  to  be 
inferred  that  our  courts  may  transmit  the  funds  to  some  judicial  tribunal  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  to  a  trustee  or  guardian  properly  qualified. 
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There  are  no  claimants  upon  the  fund  now  in  question,  and  no  person  has  aoj  in- 
terest in  it  except  Mrs.  Yandell  and  her  children.  It  satisfactorily  appears  to  the 
court  that  these  beneficiaries  have  been  permanently  domiciled  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  for  their  interest, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  the  fund  should  be  held  and  invested  for  them  at  their 
domicil,  rather  than  in  another  State.  The  person  entitled  to  the  immediate  vtse  of 
the  fund,  the  tenant  for  life,  comes  to  me  by  petition  and  fiays  that  it  is  for  her  in- 
terest and  that  of  her  children  that  the  transfer  should  be  made,  and  she  asks  me  to 
make  it,  accompanying  her  application  by  record  evidence  that  she  has  instituted 
legal  proceedings  in  the  Chancery  Court  of  her  domicil,  to  which  proceedings  her 
children  are  made  parties,  to  procure  the  consent  of  that  court  to  the  transfer,  and 
its  acceptance  of  the  same  control  of  the  bond  as  is  had  by  this  court.  She  shows  me 
that  said  court  has  agreed  to  receive  the  funds  and  assume  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  Chancellor  of  that  court,  in  the  form 
of  a  written  decision  and  of  a  decree,  that  the  laws  of  Kentucky  will  recognize  th^ 
trust  fixed  upon  the  fund  by  the  decrees  of  this  court  precisely  as  the  trust  is  recog- 
nized by  the  laws  of  this  Siate,  and  that  it  is  made  his  duty,  and  the  duty  of  h\s 
court  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  beneficiaries  are  as  securely  guarded  as  they  would 
be  by  this  court.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  making  the 
transfer  as  requested.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  beneficiaries  that 
the  fund  should  be  transmitted  to  the  forum  of  their  domicil,  and  their  choice.  In 
doing  so,  I  am  only  obeying  the  calls  of  that  "liberal  comity,"  to  use  the  words  of  oor 
Supreme  Court,  which  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  States  of  this  Union  owe  to  each 
other  in  the  administration  of  the  rights  and  property  of  their  respective  citizens. 

The  petitioner's  counsel  may  draw  up  a  decree  reciting  the  proceedings  in  the 
Louisville  Chancery  Court  and  in  this  court  for  the  transfer  of  the  bond,  and  order- 
ing the  fund  in  question  to  be  transmitted  from  the  custody  and  control  of  this  court 
to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  said  Louisville  Chancery  Court,  upon  the  groond 
that  such  transfer  is  manifestly  for  the  interest  of  the  petitioners  and  her  children. 
The  clerk  and  master  of  this  court  will  be  authorized  and  directed  to  deliver  the  said 
fund  to  the  proper  officer  of  said  court  at  Louisville,  upon  the  order  of  said  court,  a 
certified  copy  of  which  order  and  the  receipt  for  the  fund,  will  be  reported  to  thl« 
court  and  entered  on  its  minutes.  An  order  will  be  made  requiring  the  derk  and 
master  to  report  the  present  condition  of  the  fund,  how  it  is  invested,  and  the  exact 
amount,  after  deducting  all  costs,  fees  and  allowances  due  to  the  officers  of  this 
court.  A  certified  copy  of  that  report,  when  confirmed,  will,  together  with  a  copy  of 
this  opinion  and  of  the  decree  entered  upon  it,  be  transmitted  to  the  said  LoiiisviUe 
Chancery  Court  with  said  funds.  The  clerk  and  master  will  also  record  at  once  ic 
the  record  book  of  pleadings  the  petition  filed  in  this  cause  and  the  transcript  of  the 
record  accompanying  it 

W.  F.  CooPEB,  Chancellor. 
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POLICY  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  vs.  WHITE'S  ADM'RS. 


1.  A.,  an  Insonnoe  Company  doing  bnainess  in  New  York,  thiongfa  its  local  agent,  B.,  effected  a 
pottcy  at  PortamoQth,  Va.,  upon  the  life  of  C.  The  Company  agreed  that  the  som  of  $1,500 
^oold  be  paid  to  the  Ujgal  representatiTefl  of  C,  within  sixty  days  after  dne  notice  and 
proof  of  tils  death,  deducting  therefrom  all  unpaid  notes  for  premioms,  provided  in  case 
thti  said  C.  should  not  pay  tlie  said  premiums  on  or  before  the  several  days  mentioned  for 
the  payment  thereof,  together  with  the  annual  interests  on  any  notes  that  may  have  been 
given  for  40  per  cent,  etc,  then  the  policy  to  cease  and  determine.  There  was  an  Indorse- 
ment on  the  margin  of  the  policy  In  these  words :  "All  receipts  for  premiums  paid  at  agen- 
cies are  to  be  signed  by  the  President  or  actuary."  All  the  premiums  were  regularly  paid 
to  the  agent  at  Portsmouth  to  the  ISth  of  August,  1861.  C.  died  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1S61.  The  premium  due  on  the  ISth  of  August,  1861,  was  not  paid.  There  had  been  no 
oommonication  between  New  York  and  Portsmouth  for  some  time  before  the  18th  of  August, 
18S1,  owing  to  the  existence  of  war.  C.  was  prevented  from  payiog  the  premium  due  the 
13th  of  August,  1861,  for  the  reason  that  the  Company  had  failed  to  furnish  their  agent 
at  Portsmouth  with  the  necessary  renewal  receipts,  etc,  made  requisite  by  the  indorsement  on 
the  margin  of  the  policy.  If  the  renewal  receipts  had  been  furnished  the  premium  would 
have  been  punctually  paid.  C.  made  no  tender  of  the  amount  of  the  premium.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  Company  refused  to  pay  the  policy  and  suit  was  instituted : 

i.  Ifeldj  That  the  Company  was  liable. 

• 

WiNOFiELD,  J.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1857,  John  S.  White  effected  a  policy  of 
insurance  on  his  own  life  with  the  New  York  Insurance  Company,  whereby  the  Com- 
{uinj  in  consideration  of  $73  50  in  hand  paid,  and  of  the  annual  payment  of  the 
like  sum  of  $73  50  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  in  every  year  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  said  policy,  assured  the  life  of  the  said  John  S.  White,  describing  him 
as  "John  S.  White,  carpenter,  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  State  of 
Virginia,"  in  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
commencing  on  the  13th  of  August,  1857,  at  noon,  and  did  thereby  promiae  and  agree 
to  and  with  the  assured,  his  executors,  adminifltrators  and  assigns,  to  pay  the  said 
sum  of  $1,500  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  assured  within  sixty  days  after  due 
notice  and  proof  of  his  death,  deducting  therefrom  all  unpaid  notes  for  premiums  on 
the  policy,  with  a  proviso  (among  others),  'That  in  case  the  aaid  White  shall  not 
pay  the  said  premiums  on  or  before  the  several  days  hereinbefore  mentioned  for  the 
payment  thereof,  together  with  the  annual  interest  on  any  notes  that  may  have  been 
given  for  40  per  cent.,  and  such  assessments  thereon  as  may  be  made  and  called  for 
by  the  trustees,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  said  Company  shall  not  be  liable  to 
the  payment  of  the  sum  assured  or  any  part  thereof,  and  this  policy  shall  cease  and 
determine,''  with  an  indorsement  on  the  margin  of  the  policy  in  these  words :  "All 
receipts  for  premiums  paid  at  agencies  are  to  be  signed  by  the  President  or  actuary/' 
The  policy  was  effected  at  Portsmouth  through  James  T.  Borum,  the  agent  of  the 
Company  there,  and  all  the  premiums,  etc.,  were  regularly  paid  to  said  agent  at  that 
place,  to  the  13th  of  August,  1861.  John  S.  White  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  1861, 
in  the  arms  of  the  said  James  T.  Borum,  agent  of  the  said  company. 

The  premium  due  the  13ih  of  August,  1861,  was  not  paid,  and  the  assured  was 
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prevented  from  paying  it  and  the  interest  and  aaseasment  then  due,  becanse  the  Com- 
pany had  failed  to  furnish  their  agent  at  Portsmouth  with  the  neceasary  renewal  re- 
ceipts and  statement  of  assessments  and  interest  due,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Company  and  indorsement  in  the  margin  of  the  policy.  All  receipts  for  premiams 
paid  at  the  agencies  had  to  be  signed  by  the  president  or  actuary,  and  only  coaoter- 
signed  by  the  agent,  and  the  agent  had  no  authority  to  give  receipts,  but  onlv  to 
countersign  those  given  by  the  President  or  actuary.  There  had  been  no  oommom' 
cation  between  New  York  (where  the  Company  was  located)  and  Portsmouth,  Va. 
(where  White  resided),  for  some  time  before  the  Idth  of  August,  1861,  in  oonseqaeoce 
of  the  war  then  raging  between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate  State^i— the 
assured  being  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  Company  being  located  tD 
the  United  States.  The  premium  due  on  the  13th  of  August,  1861,  was  not  paid  uo 
or  before  that  day,  or  afterwards,  and  no  formal  actual  tender  of  it  was  made  to  the 
agent  at  Portsmouth  at  any  time.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Company  to  noufy  the 
assured  the  time  when  premiums  fell  due,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  t^'^t 
the  notices  to  the  assured  when  they  received  the  renewal  receipts  from  the  home 
office,  but  in  this  case  no  such  receipts  were  sent  to  the  agent,  in  consequence  of  which 
no  notice  was  given  tb  White,  and  the  premium  was  not  paid  in  oonsequeooe  of  the 
failure  of  the  Company  to  furnish  the  renewal  receipts  to  its  agent  according  to  all 
former  usage.  If  he  had  had  the  renewal  receipts,  the  premium  would  have  been 
punctually  paid. 

White  was  a  very  prudent,  careful  man,  and  when  the  policy  was  effected,  BcraiDt 
the  agent  of  the  Company,  promised  him  to  protect  the  policy,  and  agreed  with  him 
that  if  he  (White)  was  absent  at  any  time,  or  should  forget  it  when  any  annual  pre- 
mium came  round  to  be  p^id,  he  (Borum)  would  pay  it  for  him,  and  so  prevent  anr 
forfeiture  of  the  policy,  and  he  frequently  afterwards  renewed  the  promise  to  White, 
who  was  very  solicitous  about  the  punctual  payment  of  the  premiums.  But  Bomra 
had  no  authority  from  the  Company  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  and  it  knev 
nothing  of  it;  and  as  to  this  matter,  he  was  the  agent  of  White  and  not  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

If  the  agent  (Borum)  had  have  had  the  renewal  receipts,  the  premiums,  etc..  dot 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1861,  from  White,  would  have  been  paid  by  him.  He  had 
the  money  with  which  to  make  the  payment  (as  did  White  likewise  have  it  laid  br 
for  the  purpose),  and  only  did  not  make  it  because  he  did  not  have  the  renewal  r^ 
ceipts  and  the  want  of  authority  on  his  part  to  give  receipts  for  premtoma. 

On  the  11th  November,  1862  (after  intercourse  had  been  restored  between  New 
York  and  Portsmouth),  Borum,  their  agent,  wrote  to  the  company  in  New  York,  in- 
forming them  of  the  death  of  White,  and  that  the  premium,  .etc.,  would  have  beeo 
paid  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1861,  if  he  had  had  a  renewal  receipt  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  that  the  failure  to  make  the  payment  was  occasioned  by  failnre  of  the 
company  to  send  the  renewal  receipts,  as  had  been  usual,  to  him  as  their  agent,  and 
stated  that  the  company  ought  to  pay  the  policy,  and  asked  that  the  proper  blanks  for 
proving  the  death,  in  form,  should  be  forwarded  to  him.  To  this,  the  eompasj  im- 
plied by  letter  dated  11th  of  December,  1862,  in  which  they  declined  to  admit  their 
responsibility,  and  refused  to  pay  anything  to  White's  representatives,  and  failed  t<> 
send  the  blanks  requested  for  the  purpose  of  making  formal  proof  of  the  death  of  tht- 
assured. 

A  formal  affidavit  of  the  death  of  White  was  made  on  the  28th  of  Jane,  1867.  tod 
duly  forwarded  to  the  company  by  the  attorney  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  same  daj  tA 
which  the  company,  through  their  agents,  Bain  &  Bro.,  responded,  declining  to  p>j 
the  policy,  but  offering  to  pay  $84,  and  this  suit  was  commenced  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1867. 
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Vpon  the  t^l,  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintii^,  and  the  company 
asked  for  a  nev  trial,  which  was  refuaedi  and  an  exception  taken,  and  the  facta  certi- 
fied, the  material  parts  of  which  have  been  already  stated.  The  defendants  asked  for 
Feven  difierent  instmotions-^the  first  was  refused,  the  second  given  with  an  addition 
to  it,  and  all  the  others  given  in  the  form  asked  for,  and  an  exception  was  taken  to 
the  ruling  of  the  oonrt  in  regard  to  them.  The  counsel  for  the  company,  in  his  ar- 
gument here  has  attempted  to  distinguish  this  case  from  that  of  ManhaUan  Life 
Inmranee  Company  v.  Warwick^  120  Gratt.,  614.  It  is  argued  here,  that  there  was 
no  actual  tender  of  the  premium,  as  there  was  in  that  case.  That  there  is- no  provi* 
sion  in  the  policy  in  this  case,  that  it  was  not  to  be  binding  until  countersigned  by  the 
agent  in  Virginia,  as  there  was  in  that  case,  and  that  this  is,  therefore,  not  a  Virginia 
contract  to  be  performed  here,  but  a  New  York  contract  to  be  performed  there,  and 
that  whether  it  was  one  or  the  other  it  was  an  executory  contract,  and  became  void 
and  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  the  late  war,  the  parties  being  respectively  domi- 
ciled in  the  opposing  sections,  and  consequently,  enemies;  thus  raising  again,  one  of 
the  main  questions  relied  on  by  the  insurance  company  in  20  Grat.,  and  overruled 
by  a  majority  of  the  court. 

Although  the  policy  in  this  case  does  not  provide  that  it  was  not  to  be  obligatory 
until  countereigned  by  the  local  agent,  yet  it  is  proved  that  it  was  effected  in  Ports* 
mouth  with  the  agent  there,  and  was  perfected  by  delivery  and  the  payment  of  the 
advance  premium  to  the  agent  at  that  place,  and  the  succeeding  premiums  were  all 
paid  to  the  same  agent,  at  the  same  place,  upon  receipts  furnished  by  the  Company 
for  that  purpose,  signed  by  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the  agent,  thus 
being  treated  and  regarded  by  both  parties  as  a  Virginia  contract  to  be  performed  on 
the  part  of  the  assured  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  No  notice  was  ever  given  to  the  as* 
sured  that  he  would  be  required  to  make  payment  anywhere  else.  Upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  is  a  Virginia  contract  to  be  performed,  as  far  as  the  assured  was  con* 
cemed,  in  Portsmouth,  it  is  argued  that  the  failure  to  pay  or  tender  payment  of  the 
premium  due  the  13th  of  August,  1861,  to  Borum,  the  agent  of  the  company  at  Ports- 
mouth,  was  a  forfeiture  of  the  policy,  and  that  the  arrangement  between  White  and 
Borum,  whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  protect  the  policy  for  White  and  pay  the  pre- 
miuma  for  him  when  they  fell  due,  in  case  White  did  not  do  it,  was  a  private  ar- 
rangement with  themselves,  not  known  to  the  company,  and  not  binding  on  it,  and 
did  not  dispense  with  a  tender  to  him  as  agent  of  the  company.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  company  was  not  bound  by  this  arrangement  between  White  and  its  agent.  Yet 
it  was  lawful  for  White  to  appoint  an  agent  to  make  the  payments  for  him,  and  it 
was  as  lawful  for  him  to  appoint  Borum  his  agent  to  make  them  for  him,  as  it  was  for  the 
company  to  appoint  him  as  its  agent  to  receive  the  premiums,  and  when  the  premium 
fell  due  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1861,  Borum  had  the  money  to  pay  it,  and  would 
have  paid  it  if  he  had  had  the  renewal  receipts  signed  by  the  President,  to  be  coun- 
tersigned by  him,  on  payment  of  the  premiums,  which  the  company  had  always  be- 
fore furnished  its  agent,  and  which,  according  to  all  previous  usage,  it  was  its  duty 
to  fnmiah,  and  without  which,  he  was  powerless  to  collect,  and  as  to  collection  of 
premiums,  in  a  situation  as  if  he  never  had  been  agent 

According  to  the  proofs,  nothing  but  the  want  of  these  renewal  receipts  prevented 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  premium,  (the  agent,  according  to  the  proof,  having  no 
right  to  give  any  receipt  but  onlj  to  countersign  such  as  were  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany, signed  by  the  proper  officer).  But  it  is  argued  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  the 
duty  of  White,  or  his  agent,  to  make  the  tender,  although  the  agent  of  the  company 
had  no  right  to  receive  it  (although  without  such  renewal  receipt,  he  had  no  author' 
itv  to  collecti  and  as  to  this,  was  as  if  he  had  never  been  agent  at  all). 
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This  might  have  been  bo  if  White  had  had  a  differeut  agent  who  did  not  know 
that  Borum  could  not  collect^  or  was  not  himself  informed  of  the  inaMUtj  of  the 
company's  agent  to  collect.  Bat  suppose  white  had  had  some  other  agent  who  had 
gone  to  Borum  to  pay  the  premium,  with  the  money  in  his  pocket  to  do  it,  and  Bo- 
rum had  have  informed  him  that  he  could  not  receive  payments,  and  had  no  right 
to  do  so  for  the  want  of  the  proper  renewal  receipts,  what  use  would  there  have  been 
of  this  agent's  going  through  the  vain  form  of  making  an  offer  which  he  knew  coaJd 
not  be  acceded  to,  and  would  be  rejected  ?  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  oonteodd 
that  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  go  through  an  idle  form  in  such  a  case;  if 
not,  why  should  Borum  (who  both  as  agent  for  the  company,  and  as  agent  ibr  Whit£, 
knew  he  could  not  receive  it)  have  gone  through  the  mere  form  and  mockeir  of 
making  a  tender,  as  agent  for  White,  of  the  money  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  pay  it,  to 
himself  as  agent  of  the  company,  when  he  had  no  right  to  collect  it,  and  cuuld  oot 
receive  it.  Yet  the  pantomime  must  have  gone  to  this  absurdity,  if  the  portion 
taken  by  the  counsel  of  the  company  on  this  question  is  a  correct  one.  I  do  not  thick 
a  formal  tender  was  essential  or  necessary  under  these  circumstances,  or  that  any 
party  was  injvired  by  its  not  being  made.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  one  was  or  cooid 
have  been  injured  by  the  failure  to  make,  or  even  was  bound  to  make,  a  tender  to  o&f 
who  had  lib  right  to  receive. 

But  suppose  this  is  a  New  York,  and  not  a  Virginia  contract,  how  does  that  help  th« 
case  of  the  Company  ?  It  certainly  can  not  do  it,  unless  this  was  such  an  ezecutorr 
contract  as  was  dissolved  by  the  occurence  of  the  late  war  (between  the  Confedera:e 
States  and  the  United  States)  after  the  contract  had  been  made  and  performed  on  the 
part  of  the  assured  in  a  great  measure,  and  to  the  full  extent  its  stipulations  reqaiml 
performance  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideniion 
of  the  proposition,  upon  which  the  case  hinges,  as  to  whether  this  is  such  a  oontraot 
as  would  be  dissolved  by  the  rules  of  public  law  upon  the  breaking  ont  of  a  war,  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  two  contending  parties.  Bj  the  rules  on  this  Buhject^  all 
contracts  made  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers  during  ho6tiliti«« 
and  all  executory  contracts  requiring  intercourse  and  concert  in  action,  counsel  aixl 
confidence  between  the  citizens  of  the  different  powers,  in  order  to  carrj  it  on,  mch 
as  partnership  and  the  like,  in  which  there  is  a  community  of  goods  and  interes:^ 
are,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  void.  But  where  these  objections  do  not  exist,  I  c»a 
see  no  reason  why  a  contract,  lawful  in  it<«  inception,  and  partly  (and  to  the  full  ex- 
tent its  terms  required  i  executed  before  the  war,  and  which  to  continue  during  ita  ex- 
istence, did  not  require  any  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  more  than  that  of  an  ordiaart 
contract  between  debtor  and  creditor  in  the  ordinary  coiuw  of  busineas,  should  be  6t- 
clared  void,  and  a  forfeiture  visited  on  one  of  the  parties  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
other,  for  having  done  what  was  perfectly  proper  and  lawful  when  it  took  place. 

Why  should  White  be  made  responsible  for  the  war  more  than  the  other  party  ? 
and  why  should  his  bwful  vested  rights  be  forfeited  and  transferred  to  the  other  party 
merely  because  a  war  existed  between  the  respective  States  in  which  they  were  domi- 
ciled? I  can  perceive  no  good  reason  for  it,  and  I  think  the  courts,  instead  of  en- 
couraging techjnical  forfeitures  for  matters  of  form  which  do  not  affect  the  merits  and 
substance  of  the  matter  of  the  contract,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  astute  to  find 
reasons  for  preventing  such  forfeitures. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  between  the  contract  to  pay  the  premium^  on 
the  life  insurance  policy  in  this  case,  periodically,  than  any  other  contract  to  make 
payments  at  certain  periods,  some  of  which  happened  to  fall  due  in  the  time  of  a 
war  that  afterwards  took  place — in  such  case  the  payments  falling  due  during  the 
war  would  be  suspended,  and  the  right  to  recover  them  would  revive  as  soon  as  peace 
was  restored. 
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In  the  c&fle  under  consideration,  the  company  agreed  to  pay  to  White  a  representa- 
tive $1,500  at  hia  death,  upon  condition  that  he  made  certain  annual  payments  to 
them  as  long  as  he  lived;  and  if  he  failed  to  make  any  of  these  payments,  he  forfeited 
hif«  right  to  the  policy  and  all  the  money  previously  paid  by  him  at  any  of  the  stip- 
ulated periods.  White  paid  in  addition  to  the  advance  premium,  thoiw  that  fell  due 
in  1858-9  and  1860,  (four  in  all)  and  was  prevented  from  paying  the  other  in  conse- 
quence of  the  then  existing  war.  Now,  shall  he  be  made  responsible  for  the  war,  and 
compelled  to  forfeit  the  money  that  he  had  rightfully  paid  before  it  occurred,  and 
that  too  to  his  enemy  ?  or  shall  the  performance  of  the  contract  be  suspended  during 
the  war  ? 

I  think  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  this  contract  should  not  be  suspended,  as 
well  as  any  other,  by  whose  terms  one  belligerent  party  was  required  by  a  previous 
contract  to  pay  to  another  money  that  became  due  during  the  war.  Upon  a  common 
bond  to  pay  money  periodically,  if  any  of  the  payments  fell  due  during  a  subsequent 
war  the  bond  would  not  have  become  void,  but  the  payment  would  have  been  sus- 
pended until  after  peace. 

And  so  in  this  case.  White's  right  to  pay,  and  the  company's  right  to  collect  the 
premium,  were  suspended  during  the  war,  but  immediately  revived  when  peace. was 
restored.  Suppose  White  had  died  seven  days  sooner  than  he  did,  there  would  have 
been  no  premium  to  pay,  and  the  company  would  have  been  bound  to  pay  the  $1,500. 
Yet  it  could  not  have  been  colle(;ted  until  a  reasonable  time  after  peace  was  restored. 

In  my  view  of  the  case,  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  not  uflfected ;  and  it  does  not 
matter,  so  far  as  the  validity  of  it  is  concerned,  whether  this  was  a  Virginia  contract 
or  not.  But  it  stands  upon  the  broader  foundation  that  it  is  of  that  class  of  contracts 
which  are  not  dissolved,  but  only  suspended,  by  a  subsequent  war.  This  view  is 
fully  sustained  by  recent  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  in  a  case  of 
this  Hune  New  York  Life  Inmrartce  Co,  v.  ClopUmy  7  Bush.,  179,  and  by  a  very  able 
and  carefully  prepared  opinion  by  Judge  Blatchford,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  erV 
of  Goodman,  v.  7Tu  Mutual  Ltfe  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  in  which  he  reviews  all  of 
the  cases,  and  especially  the  recent  decisions  on  the  subject  (among  them  2V  Man- 
hattan Ltfe  Tnsuranee  Oo.  v.  Warvnek),  in  which  he  approves  the  dedsion  of  the  minor- 
ity of  the  court.  In  that  case  he  maintains  that  as  by  the  public  law  the  insurance 
company  could  not  receive,  any  more  than  the  assured  could  lawfully  pay,  the  pre- 
miums during  the  war,  and  where  the  company  was  so  incapacitated  by  law  from  re- 
ceiving, it  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  contract  as  if  the  asBure<l  had  offered  to  pay 
and  the  company  had  refused.  In  speaking  of  the  nature  and  character  of  such  con- 
tracts, he  says:  '^The  cases  in  the  books  which  are  cited  on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
as  enforcing  strictly  the  rule  that  a  precedent  condition  on  which  by  contract  money 
L^  to  be  paid  must  be  absolutely  complied  with,  were  cases  in  which  the  impediment 
to  performance  existed  solely  on  the  part  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  actor  in  perform- 
ance, and  were  not  cases  in  which  the  impediment  existed  either  solely  on  the  part  of 
him  who  was  to  be  the  recipient  of  performance,  or  was  an  impediment  to  both  parties 
jointly  and  equally  in  extent.  The  distinction,"  he  adds,  *'is  a  sound  one,  and  it 
would  be  gross  injustice  to  apply  to  this  case  (one  like  that  now  under  consideration) 
a  rule  the  reason  of  which  has  no  application  to  it.  It  would  be  for  the  defendants, 
in  effect,  to  say  to  Qoodman,  it  was  unlawful  for  us  to  receive  from  you  your  premi- 
ums ;  it  would  have  been  idle  for  you  to  have  tendered  them  to  us ;  yet,  as  the  con- 
tract was,  that  if  you  did  not  pay,  or  tender  them,  at  the  times  specified,  the  contract 
is  forfeited,  and  our  liability  to  pay  you  the  $5,983  is  at  an  end.  And  besides  that, 
the  $2,300  paid  to  us  m  1849  and  1858  is  forfeited  to  us.'*    And  he  continues:  "  I  do 
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not  believe  a  defense  of  that  kind  to  a  policy  of  life  insaranoe,  situ&ted  like  the  pres- 
ent one,  waB  ever  allowed  by  a  court  of  justice  in  any  civilised  community." 

If  this  was  a  Virginia  contract  to  be  performed  here,  and  Borum  was  the  agent  of 
the  company  to  whom  White  was  bound  to  make  payment,  he  waA  joatified  in  not 
making  a  formal  tender,  from  the  facts  above  stated  in  relation  to  it  (though,  I  think, 
he  was  not  agent  in  this  respect,  because  the  company  failed  to  furnish  him  with  the 
proper  authority  to  collect  and  grant  I'eoeipts).  If  he  was  not  such  agent,  and  his 
powers  were  revoked  by  the  defendants  withholding  from  him  the  renewal  receipts 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  collect  the  premiums,  then  it  was  unlawful  for  White  to 
pay,  and  likewise  unlawful  for  the  company  to  receive  payment  at  his  hands  (they 
being  technical  enemies),  and  White  stood  excused  by  the  rules  of  public  law  from 
making  the  tender  during  the  war. 

I  do  not  think  the  court  erred  in  refusing  to  give  the  first  instruction  asked  for  by 
the  defendants,  as  that  proposed  to  instruct  the  jury  that  a  failure  to  pay,  or  make  a 
tender  of  the  premium  which  fell  due  on  the  13th  of  August,  1861,  was  a  forfeiture  of 
the  policy  under  all  circumHtanoes,  and  for  which  there  could  be  no  excuse.    By  the 
second  instruction,  as  propounded  by  the  defendants,  the  court  was  asked  to  instruct 
the  jury  "that  unless  they  believed  from  the  evidence  that  due  notice  and  proof  of 
the  death  of  John  S.  White  was  forwarded  to  the  defendants  at  least  sixty  days  before 
the  institution,  they  must  find  for  the  defendants,''  which  the  court  gave  with  the 
following  addition,  viz. :  "  Unless  they  fUrther  believe  that  the  defendant  waived  sack 
notice  and  proof  of  death."    I  think  the  court  did  not  commit  any  error  in  making 
this  second  exeepUon^  as  it  was  proved  that  the  defendant,  when  informed  of  the  death 
of  White,  in  December,  1862,  had  declared  its  determination  not  to  recognize  its  obli- 
gation under  the  policy,  or  to  make  any  payment  on  account  of  it. 

Nor  do  I  think  there  was  any  error  in  overruling  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  except 
that  the  court  ought  to  have  put  the  plaintiff  under  a  rule  to  abate  the  verdict  by  the 
amoimt  of  the  premium  which  fell  due  on  the  1 3th  of  August,  I86I,  but  this  may  be 
corrected  here.    I  am  in  favor  of  affirming  the  judgment,  corrected  in  this  respect, 

[A  copy — ^teste.]  Geo.  L.  Chbistian,  Clerk. 

The  opinion  was  unanimous — McLaughlin  and  Barton,  J.  J  .^concurring. 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


December  Teem,  1872. 


Planters'  Bank  of  Tennessee,  Plaintiff  in  Error.  ^ 

V8. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana, 

AND 

Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 

vs. 
Hie  Planters*  Bank  of  Tennessee. 


In  error  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court   of  the 
^     United   States   for 
the  District  of  Lou- 
isiana. 


1.  A.  a  bank  doing  bufltness  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  had,  prior  to  September,  1863,  remitted  to  B., 
a  bank  in  the  City  of  New  Orieans,  La.,  large  sams  of  "Confederate  treaanry  notes,**  and  had 
also  forwarded  them  drafts  and  other  claims  for  collection,  it  having  been  nnderatood  between 
them  that  the  drafts  and  claims  thos  forwarded  were  payable  only  in  snch  Confederate  cnrrency, 
and  all  Uie  collections  made  on  account  of  A.  were  made  hi  that  currency,  with  his  knowledge 
and  aothority. 

S.  On  the  17th  of  Angast,  1868,  by  command  of  Major  General  Banks,  an  order  waslssaed  reqoiring 
the  banks  in  New  Orleans  to  pay  over  to  the  Cliief  Quartermaster  of  the  army  all  money  in  their 
poasession  belonging  to  any  corporation,  etc.,  in  hostility  to  the  United  States,  etc.  Under  this 
order,  B.,  on  the  10th  of  September,  186S,  paid  to  the  Qaartermaster  the  balance  standing  to  A/s 
credit  on  his  books.    The  payment  was  made  in  Confederate  notes. 

3.  Heldt  that  A.  was  entitled  to  recover  only  the  damages  sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  B.*s 
failure  to  deliver  Confederate  notes  when  they  were  demanded,  and  those  damages  are  to  be 
measured  by  the  value  of  those  notes  in  United  States  currency  at  the  time  when  the  demand 
was  made. 

Mr.  Justice  Stboko  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Ten nessee  against  the  Union 
Bank  of  Louisiana  to  recover  an  alleged  balance  of  account.  A  verdict  and  judg- 
ment having  been  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  both  parties  have  removed  the  case  to 
this  court  by  writs  of  error.  From  the  record  it  pppears  that,  some  time  prior  to 
September,  1863,  the  plaintifls  and  the  defendants  had  commercial  dealings  with  each 
other,  the  nature  of  which,  as  the  evidence  tends  to  prove,  was  as  follows:  The  plain- 
tiffs had  remitted  to  the  defendants  large  sums  of  ^'Confederate  treasury  notes,"  and 
had  also  forwarded  to  them  drafts  and  other  claims  for  collection,  it  having  been  un- 
derstood between  them  that  the  drafts  and  claims  thus  forwarded  were  payable  only  in 
such  Confederate  currency,  and  all  the  collections  made  on  account  of  the  plain ti^ 
were  made  in  that  currency,  with  their  knowledge  and  authority.  It  was  thus  that 
the  entire  balance  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  was  made  up.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  controversy  over  these  facts. 

But  among  the  defences  set  up  at  the  trial  of  the  case  was  an  alleged  payment  to 
the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States,  then  in  military  possession  of  New 
Orleans.  It  appeared  that  on  the  17th  of  August,  1863,  by  command  of  Mi^or  Gen- 
eral Banks,  an  order  was  issued  requiring  the  several  banks  and  banking  associations 
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New  Orleans  to  pay  over  without  delay  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  armr, 
or  to  such  officer  of  his  department  as  he  might  designate,  all  money  in  their  pos- 
session belonging  to,  or  standing  upon  their  books  to  the  credit  of  any  corponuion, 
association,  or  pretended  government  in  hostility  to  the  United  States,  and  all  moneva 
belonging  to,  or  standing  on  their  books  to  the  credit  of,  any  person  regirttered  as  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  or  engaged  in  any  manner  in  the  military,  naval,  ordnl 
service  o*  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  who  should  have  been,  or  who  might 
.  tliereailer  be  convicted  of  rendering  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  ihe  United 
States.  The  order  declared  that  such  funds  would  be  held  and  accounted  for  bj  the 
quartermaster's  department,  subject  to  the  future  adjudication  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Under  this,  order  the  defendants,  as  the  evidence  tended  to  show, 
on  the  lOtb  day  of  September,  1863,  paid  to  the  acting  quartermaster  the  balance 
standing  to  the  plaintiffs'  credit  on  their  books,  being  the  whole  balance  due.  The 
payment  was  made  in  Confederate  notes,  and  the  quartermaster  accepted  them  in 
discharge  of  the  balance.  Whether  this  was  a  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the  plain- 
tiffs upon  the  defendants  is  a  controlling  question  in  the  case.  The  Circuit  Court  in* 
structed  the  jury  that  it  was  not,  because  payment  was  made  to  the  quartermaster  in 
Confederate  notes,  which  the  court  was  of  opinion  he  had  no  authority  to  receive, 
though  holding  that  the  military  authorities  thus  exacting  payment  were  invited 
with  all  the  rights  of  a  creditor. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  maintain,  if  the  military  authorities  were  clothed  with  the 
rights  of  creditors,  that  is,  if  they  had  succeeded  to  the  position  and  title  of  the  phun- 
tiftis,  that  they  could  not  determine  what  funds  they  would  receive  in  payment  of  the 
balance  on  the  defendants'  books  to  the  credit  of  the  plaintiffs.  It  is  not  perceived 
why  they  could  not  accept  Confederate  notes  in  discharge  of  a  debt  which  had  become 
due  to  them.  But  a  grave  question  lies  back  of  this.  Did  the  order  of  Greneral  Banks 
justify  any  payment  of  the  balance  to  the  military  authorities?  If  it  did  not,  it  10 
immaterial  in  what  currency  the  payment  was  made.  Payment  in  any  currency  wa^ 
no  protection  to  the  debtors.  The  validity  oi  the  order  is,  therefore,  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered.  It  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1863.  Then 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  in  quiet  possession  of  the  United  States  forces.  It  had 
been  captured  more  than  fifteen  months  before  that  time,  and  undisturbed  possession 
was  maintained  ever  after  its  capture.  Hence  the  order  was  no  attempt  to  seize  prop- 
erty *^ficigranle  belloy^^  nor  was  it  a  seizure  for  immediate  use  of  the  army.  It  wa 
simply  an  attempt  to  confiscate  property  which,  though  it  may  be  subjected  to  con- 
fiscation by  legislative  authority,  is,  according  to  the  modem  law  of  nations,  exempt 
from  capture  as  booty  of  war.  Still,  as  the  war  had  not  ceased,  though  it  was  not 
flagrant  in  the  district,  and  as  General  Banks  was  in  command  of  the  district,  it  most 
be  conceded  that  he  had  power  to  do  all  that  the  laws  of  war  permitted,  except  so  far 
as  he  was  restrained  by  the  pledged  faith  of  the  government,  or  by  the  effi^^  of  con- 
gressional legislation.  A  pledge,  however,  had  been  given  that  rights  of  property 
should  be  respected.  When  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  army  under  General 
Butler,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  dated  May  1, 1862,  one  clause  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: "All  the  rights  of  property  of  whatever  kind  will  be  held  inviolate,  sufcject 
only  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.'^  This,  as  was  remarked  in  the  case  of  J^ 
VenuXj  2  Wall.,  258,  "only  reiterated  the  rules  established  by  the  legislative  and 
executive  action  of  the  national  government  in  respect  to  the  portions  of  the  States 
in  insurrection,  occupied  and  controlled  by  the  troops  of  the  Union."  Tliat  action, 
it  was  said,  indicated  the  policy  of  the  government  to  be,  not  to  r^ard  districts 
occupied  and  controlled  by  national  troops  as  in  actual  insurrection,  or  their  inhabi- 
tants as  subject,  in  most  respects,  to  treatment  as  enemies. 
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Sub:4tantial,  complete,  and  permanent  military  occapation  and  control  was  held  to 
draw  afler  it  the  full  measure  of  protection  to  per^^ns  and  property  consistent  with  a 
necessary  subjection  to  military  government.    We  do  not  assert  that  anything  in 

■ 

General  Butler's  proclamation  exempted  property  within  the  occupied  district  from 
liability  to  oonfincation  as  enemies*  property,  if  in  truth  it  was  such.  All  that  is  now 
said  i.4  that  afVer  that  proclamation  private  property  in  the  district  was  not  subject  to 
military  seiiure  as  booty  of  war.  But  admitting,  a?  we  do,  that  private  property 
remained  subject  to  confi-scation,  and  also  that  the  proclamation  applied  exclusively 
to  inhabitants  of  the  district,  it  Is  undeniable  that  confiscation  was  possible  only  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  acts  of  Congress.  Those  acts  were 
passed  on  the  6th  of  August,  1861,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1862.  No  others  author- 
ised the  confiscation  of  private  property,  and  they  prescribed  the  manner  in  which 
alone  confiscation  could  be  made.  They  designated  government  agents  for  seizing 
enemiee'  property,  and  they  directed  the  mode  of  procedure  for  its  condemnation  in 
the  courts.  The  system  devised  was  necessarily  exclusive.  No  authority  was  given 
to  a  military  commandant,  as  such,  to  effect  any  confiscation.  And  under  neither  of 
the  acts  was  the  property  of  a  banking  institution  made  confiscable.  Both  of  them 
had  in  view  the  property  of  natural  persons  who  were  public  enemies,  of  persons  who 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion,  or  who  held  office  under  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, or  under  one  of  the  States  composing  it.  In  no  one  of  the  six  classes  of 
persons  whose  property  was  by  the  act  of  1862  declared  subject  to  confiscation,  was  an 
artificial  being  included.  It  is,  therefore,  of  little  importance  to  inquire  what,  under 
the  general  laws  of  war,  are  the  rights  of  a  conqueror^  for  during  the  recent  civil  war 
the  government  of  the  United  States  asserted  no  general  right  in  virtue  of  conquest 
to  compel  the  payment  of  private  debts  to  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  waii  impliedly 
disclaimed,  except  so  far  as  the  acta  of  1861  and  1862  asserted  it.  Those  enactments 
declaring  that  private  property  belonging  to  certain  classes  of  persons  might  be  con- 
fiscated, in  the  manner  particularly  described,  are  themselves  expressive  of  an  intent 
that  the  rights  of  conquest  should  not  be  exercised  against  private  property  except  in 
the  cases  mentioned,  and  in  the  manner  pointed  out.  And  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
admitted  that  a  conquering  power  may  compel  private  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  to 
itself,  and  that  such  paymentH  extinguish  the  claims  of  the  original  creditor.  It  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  a  principle  of  international  law  that  a  conquering  State,  afler  the 
conquest  has  subsided  into  government,  may  exact  payment  from  the  State  debtors  of 
the  conquered  power,  and  that  payments  to  the  conqueror  discharge  the  debt,  so  that 
when  the  former  government  returns  the  debtor  is  not  compellable  to  pay  again.  This 
is  the  doctrine  stated  in  Phillimore  on  International  Law,  vol.  3,  part  12,  ch.  4,  to 
which  we  have  been  referred.  But  the  principle  has  no  applicability  to  debts  not  due 
to  the  conquered  State.  Neither  Phillimore  nor  Byndershock,  whom  he  cites,  asserts 
that  the  conquering  State  succeeds  to  the  rights  of  a  private  creditor. 

It  follows  then  that  the  order  of  General  Banks  was  one  which  he  had  no  authority 
to  make^  and  that  his  direction  to  the  Union  Bank  to  pay  to  the  quartermaster  of  the 
army  the  debt  due  the  Planters*  Bank  was  wholly  invalid.  This  makes  it  unneces. 
sary  to  consider  in  detail  the  exceptions  taken  by  the  defendants  to  the  rulings  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  respecting  the  order  and  the  alleged  payment  under  it;  for  if  the  or- 
der was  invalid,  payment  to  the  quartermaster  did  not  satisfy  the  debt. 

It  is  further  assigned  for  error  by  the  defendants,  that  the  court  allowed  the  plain- 
tiffs to  withdraw  a  remittUur  entered  by  them  of  part  of  a  verdict  obtained  on  a 
former  trial  of  the  ease.  The  only  objection  made  in  the  court  below  to  the  allowance 
was,  that  the  remUitur  was  an  acknowledgment  of  record  that  the  amount  remitted 
was  not  due.    There  had  been  a  former  trial  in  which  the  plaintifis  had  obtained 
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judgment  for  $1 13,296.01,  with  ^ve  per  cent.  intereRt  from  November  25, 1863.  This 
was  a  lar^r  amount  of  interest  than  the  petition  of  the  plaintifis  had  daimed, 
and  they  entered  on  the  judgment  a  remttUur  of  the  ezoesB,  expressly  reserring  tbeir 
rights  to  the  balance  of  the  judgment  Subsequently  a  new  trial  was  granted,  and  it 
is  now  contended  that  the  remiuilvr  had  the  effect  of  a  retraxit.  As  it  was  entered 
after  judgment,  such  would  perhaps  be  its  effect  if  the  judgment  itself  had  not  been 
set  aside  and  a  new  trial  had  not  been  granted. — (Bciwden  y.  H&um,  7  Bingh.,  716.) 
Bet  such  can  not  be  its  operation  now.  If  it  takes  effect  at  all,  it  must  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  the  plaintift  must  hold  their  first  judgment  for  the  balance  unremitted. 
As  that  judgment  no  longer  exists,  there  is  no  reason  for  holding  that  the  remianoo 
of  a  part  of  it  is  equivalent  to  an  adjudication  against  them.  This  alignment  of 
error  is,  therefore,  not  sustained. 

Another  error  assigned  by  the  defendants  is,  that  the  court  ordered  execotioo  to 
issue  on  the  judgment  first  recovered  for  the  sum  of  $26,752.63,  without  pnjadice  to 
the  plaintiffs'  rights  to  recover  the  balance,  that  amount  having  been  admitted  to  be 
due,  and  that  this  was  done  before  the  motioa  for  a  new  trial  was  disposed  of. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  though  there  was  a  judgment  in  existence,  the  order  of 
an  execution  at  the  time  it  was  made  was  anomalous.  But  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  objection  to  it,  and  it  is  not  shown  that  the  defendants  have  ms- 
tained  any  injury  in  consequence  of  its  issue.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the 
defendants  assented  to  the  order,  and  admitted  that  the  sum  for  whieh  the  exe- 
cution was  direcied  was  due.  The  new  trial  afterward  granted  was  limited  to  the 
controversy  respecting  the  excess  of  the  claim  over  $26,752.63,  which,  as  the  or- 
der stated,  "was  admitted  by  the  defendants  to  be  due  the  plaintiffs." 

The  only  remaining  errors  assigned  by  the  defendants  which  require  notice, 
grow  out  of  the  refussl  of  the  court  to  charge  the  jury  as  requested,  that  if 
they  found  the  balance  of  account  sued  for  was  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
direct  remittances  from  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendants  of  Confederate  treasury 
notes,  and  of  collections  of  drafts  payable  and  paid  in  such  notes,  and  if  they  fband 
that  the  banks  were  necessary  instruments  of  the  Confederate  government  for  putting 
its  issues  of  Confederate  notes  in  circulation  and  forcing  them  upon  the  country,  and 
that  the  plaintiffs,  as  one  of  the  banks,  willingly  lent  itself  as  an  instrument  of  that 
government,  then  the  plaintiffs  oould  not  recover  such  amount  of  the  balance  thoa 
composed  of  treasury  notes  and  collections.  The  point,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
assume  that  the  plaintiffs  were  willing  agents,  or  agents  at  all  of  the  Cbnfederate 
government  in  putting  into  circulation  the  notes  which  went  to  make  up  the  balance 
of  account  standing  to  their  credit.  It  assumes  only  that  they  had,  as  such  agents, 
put  some  of  the  issues  of  the  government  into  circulation,  at  some  time,  in  some 
transaction  with  some  person,  not  necessarily  the  defendants.  That  assumption,  had 
it  been  sustained  by  the  finding  of  the  jury,  was  wholly  impertinent,  and,  therefore, 
the  only  relevant  question  presented  by  the  point  was,  whether  Confederate  treasurr 
notes,  had  and  received  by  the  defendants  for  the  use  of  the  plaintift,  were  a  suffideni 
consideration  for  a  promise,  express  or  implied,  to  pay  anything.  After  the  decision 
in  Thoringion  v.  Smithy  the  point  could  not  have  been  affirmed.  A  promise  to  par  in 
'  Confederate  notes,  in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  such  notes  and  of  drafts  payable  bj 
them,  can  not  be  considered  a  nudum  pactum,  or  an  illegal  contract. 

Nor  should  the  court  have  charged  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  no  ac. 
tion  would  lie  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  Confederate  bonds  which  had  been  xm 
by  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendants  for  sale,  and  which  had  been  sold  by  them,  thoagh 
the  proceeds  had  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  plaintifis  and  made  a  part  of  the  ac 
counts.   .It  may  be  that  no  action  would  lie  against  a  purchafler  of  the  bonds,  or 
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against  the  defendants  on  any  engagement  made  by  them  to  sell.  Such  a  contract 
wculd  have  been  illegal.  Bat  when  the  illegal  transaction  has  been  consummated  ; 
when  no  court  has  been  called  upon  to  give  aid  to  it ;  when  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
have  been  actually  received,  and  received  in  that  which  the  law  recognizes  as  having 
had  value;  and  when  they  have  been  carried  to  tbe  credit  of  the  plaintiff,  the  case 
is  diiierent.  The  court  is  there  not  asked  to  enforce  an  illegal  contract.  The  plain - 
ti&  do  not  require  the  aid  of  any  illegal  transaction  to  establish  their  case.  It  is 
enough  that  the  defendants  have  in  hand  a  thing  of  value  that  belongs  to  them. 
Some  of  the  authorities  show  that,  though  an  illegal  contract  will  not  be  executed, 
yet,  when  it  has  been  executed  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  the  illegal  object  of  it 
has  been  accomplished,  the  money  or  thing  which  was  the  price  of  it,  may  be  a  legal 
consideration  between  the  parties  for  a  promise,  express  or  implied,  and  the  court 
will  not  unravel  the  transaction  to  discover  its  origin.  Thus,  in  FaUcney  Reynous,  4 
Burrow*,  2,069,  a  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  recover  in  an  action  on  a  bond  given  by  a 
partner  to  his  co-partner  for  diflferenoes  paid  in  a  stock-jobbing  transaction  prohibited 
by  act  of  Parliament.  This  was  the  case  of  an  express  agreement  to  pay  a  debt 
which  could  not  have  been  recovered  of  the  firm.  PetrU  v.  Hannay^  3  Tenn.,  419, 
was  a  similar  case,  except  that  the  partner  plaintiff  had  paid  the  differences  by  a  bill 
on  which  there  had  been  a  recovery  against  him,  and  his  action  against  his  co-partner 
for  contribution  was  sustained.  This  was  an  action  on  an  implied  promise.  Ex-parle 
Bulmer,  13  Yes.,  316,  goes  much  farther,  and  perhaps  farther  than  can  now  be  sus- 
tained. We  are  aware  that  Faikney  v.  Beynous  and  Petrie  v.  Hannay^  have  been 
doubted,  if  not  overruled,  in  England,  but  the  doctrine  they  assert  has  been  approved 
by  this  court.  (Armgtrmg  v.  ToUr,  11  Wheat.,  258;  MeBlair  v.  Gibbs,  17  How.» 
246;  Brook*  V.  Martin^  2  W^all.,  70.)  Lestapies  v.  Ingraham^  5  Barr.,  71,  is  full  to 
the  same  effect.  See  aluo  Farmer  v.  RuMellj  1  Bos.  &  Pull.,  295.  We  think,  there 
fore,  the  court  was  not  in  error  in  refusing  to  affirm  the  defendants'  points. 

No  more  need  be  said  respecting  the  exceptions  taken  and  errors  assigned  by  the 
defendants  below.    None  of  them  are  sustained. 

A  single  assignment  of  error  made  by  the  plaintiffs  below  remains  to  be  considered. 
At  the  trial  they  asked  for  the  following  instruction:  If  the  jury  should  find  from 
the  evidence  that  the  defendants  received  Confederate  currency  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  entered  it  to  the  credit  of  the  plaintiffs  on  the  books  of  the  bank, 
and  used  it  in  their  general  business,  the  defendants  thereby  became  the  debtors  of 
the  plaintiffs,  and  that  the  measure  of  the  indebtedness  was  the  value  of  Confederate 
currency  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  credit  was  entered 
and  ihe  collections  were  made. 

Tills  instruction  the  court  declined  giving,  but  in  lieu  thereof  charged  the  jury  that 
the  measure  of  indebtedness  for  receipts,  or  collections,  made  by  the  defendants  in 
Confederate  currency  and  used  by  them  in  their  general  business,  was  the  value  of 
such  currency  at  the  date  of  demind  of  payment  made  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  not  at 
the  date  when  such  currency  was  received  and  used  by  the  defendants  in  their  busi- 
ness. This  refusal  to  instruct  the  jury  as  requested,  and  the  instructions  actually 
given  are  now  complained  of  as  erroneous  We  think,  however,  they  were  correct  in 
view  of  the  assumed  and  conceded  facts.  We  do  not  controvert  the  position  that 
generally  a  bank  becomes  a  debtor  to  its  depositor  by  its  receipt  of  money  deposited 
by  him,  and  that  money  paid  into  a  bank  ceases  to  be  the  money  of  the  depositor  and 
becomes  the  money  of  the  bank  which  it  may  use,  returning  an  equivalent  when  de- 
manded, by  paying  a  similar  sum  to  ihf*i  deposited.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  nature 
of  the  contract  between  a  depositor  and  his  banker.    So  also  a  collecting  bank  ordin- 
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arily  becomes  tbe  'owner  of  money  collected  bj  it  for  its  correspondent,  and  conse- 
quently a  debtor  for  tbe  amount  collected,  under  obligation  to  pay  on  demand,  oot 
the  identical  money  received,  but  a  sum  equal  in  legal  value. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  this  is  the  rule  where  money  has  been  deposited,  or  collected, 
and  when  there  has  been  no  contract  or  understanding  that  a  different  rule  shoaid 
prevail.  The  circumstances  of  the  present  case  are  peculiar.  It  seenw  to  have  beea 
conceded  in  the  court  below  that  the  deposits  were  made  in  Confederate  cnirency  and 
that  the  collections  were  made  in  like  currency  with  the  assent  of  the  plaintifia.  The 
instructions  asked  of  the  court  assume  this.  Tlie  Union  Bank  then  became  the  agent 
of  the  plaintiffs  to  receive  and  collect,  not  money,  but  Confederate  notes,  or  prom- 
ises, and  the  obligation  it  assumed  was  to  pay  Confederate  notes  when  they  shoold  be 
demanded.  The  subject  of  the  contract  was  a  commodity,  not  money,  and  there  was 
no  default  in  the  Union  Bank  until  a  demand  was  made  and  refused.  And  from  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  it  is  to  be  inferred  tHat  the  intent  of  the  parties  was  that 
the  one  should  impose  and  the  other  assume  only  a  liability  to  return  to  the  plain- 
tiffs notes  of  the  Confederate  government  like  those  received,  or  collected;  note» 
promising  to  pay  a  like  sum.  And  it  is  not  perceived  that  the  effect  of  the  assump- 
tion is  changed  by  the  fact  that  the  defendants  used  the  notes  received  in  their 
general  business,  if  they  did  use  them,  prior  to  any  demand  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  undertaking.  Such  use  was  in  contemplation  of  the  parties  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  Robrnaon  v.  Noblt^s  AdministraiorSj  8  Peters,  181,  a  promise  to  pay  in  Cin- 
cinnati at  a  certain  time,  "in  the  paper  of  the  Miami  Exporting  Company,  or  its 
equivalent,*'  was  held  by  this  court  to  impose  upon  the  promissor  only  a  liability  to 
make  good  the  damages  sustained  through  his  failure  to  pay  at  the  day,  and  that 
those  damages  were  measured  by  the  market  value  of  the  paper  at  the  time  when 
payment  should  have  been  made.  The  promise  was  assimilated  to  an  engagement 
to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  flour,  or  any  other  commodity,  on  a  given  day. 
A  loan  for  consumption  to  be  returned  in  kind  contemplates  a  restoration  not  of 
the  identical  thing  loaned,  but  of  a  similar  article  equal  in  quantity;  and  if  no 
return  be  made,  all  that  the  lender  can  require  is  the  value  of  the  thing  which 
should  have  been  returned  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was  broken.  The  value 
at  the  time  of  the  loan  is  not  to  be  considered.  Both  parties  take  the  risk  of 
appreciation,  or  depreciation.  Why  should  not  a  similar  rule  be  applied  to  the 
present  case?  Ought  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  more  than  the  damages  they  have  sus- 
tained from  the  breach  of  the  contract?  Ought  they  to  be  placed  in  a  better  po- 
sition than  that  they  would  occupy  if  the  defendants  had  paid  them  the  right 
quantity  of  Confederate  notes  when  they  were  demanded?  We  think  not.  Clearly 
if  the  notes  had  appreciated  after  they  were  received  by  the  defendants,  and  before 
the  demand  was  made,  the  plaintifib  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  appreciation.  This  is  bt'cause  of  the  nature  of  the  transaction;  and  it  would 
seem,  for  the  same  reason,  the  risk  of  depreciation  was  necessarily  theirs. 

This  case  differs  very  materially  from  Manne  Bank  v.  FulUm  Bank,  2  Wal- 
lace, 252.  There,  it  is  tiue,  the  collecting  bank  received  depreciated  currency  of  tbe 
Illinois  banks,  and,  it  may  be  assumed,  with  the  assent  of  its  correspondent  But  there 
were  positive  instructions  to  hold  the  avails  of  the  collections  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  bank  which  had  sent  the  notes  for  collections;  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
collections  were  an  authorized  lawful  currency.  The  two  banks,  therefore,  stood 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the  collecting  bsnk 
acknowledged  that  relation  immediately  on  the  payment  of  the  notes  which  had 
beep  sept  to  it  for  collection.      Kot  so  here.      The  collections  were  not  made  in 
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money,  and  it  was  not  the  understanding  of  the  |>artie8  that  money  be  paid.  We 
hold,  therefore,  that  the  Planters'  Bank  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  recover  more 
than  the  damages  suRtained  by  it  in  consequence  of  the  defendant's  failure  to  deliver 
Confederate  notes  when  they  were  demaiided,  and  those  damages  are  measured  by 
the  Talue  of  those  notes  in  United  States  currency  at  the  time  when  the  demand  was 
made  and  when  the  notes  should  have  been  delivered ;  and  in  so  holding,  we  do  not 
intend  to  deny  or  qualify  the  doctrine  asserted  in  Marine  Bank  v.  Fulton  Bank^  or  in 
Thomjpacn  v.  Riggs,  5  Wall.,  663.  It  follows  that  the  charge  given  to  the  jury  was 
correct. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  record  compUioed  of  by  either  party  which  would 
justify  our  ordering  a  new  trial, 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 
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Wharton  and  StilU^s  Medical  Jurisprudence,    Third  edition.    Vol.  I.    Kay  &  Brother. 
Philadelphia,  1873. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Beview  we  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  first  ?ol- 
lime  of  this  valuable  work,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  **  Mental  Unsoundness  and 
Psychological  Law/'  and  promised  a  more  extended  notice  than  the  latenesR  of 
its  reception  would  at  that  time  admit  of.  From  the  examination  we  have  since 
been  able  to  give  it,  we  think  there  is  good  reason  to  congratulate  not  only  the 
profession  for  whose  use  it  is  designed,  but  also  the  country  at  large,  for  the  issuance 
of  this  third  edition,  though,  since  the  second  edition  of  the  work,  the  plea  of  insanitj 
in  criminal  cases  has  become  so  frequent  and  so  liable  to  be  abused,  that  a  more  tlior 
ough  treatment  of  the  subject  became  necessary,  and  in  conforming  to  this  reqaire- 
ment  in  a  work  so  complete  and  comprehensive,  we  are  not  quite  sure  but  that  the 
work  before  us  ought  to  be  regarded  as  substantially  a  new  one.  The  improvement 
upon  the  last  is  certainly  more  than  considerable. 

Though  a  good  portion  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  what 
would  constitute  such  "  mental  unsoundness"  as  to  render  void  a  contract  or  a  will, 
yet  the  predilection  of  one  of  the  distinguished  authors  for  criminal  law  leads  him  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject,  as  applied  to  that  branch  of  jurisprudence,  at  greater  length. 
And  to  a  right  good  purpose  has  he  done  so,  for  it  is  in  this  very  branch  that  mort 
difficulty  arises ;  that  the  plea  is  examined  with  more  acuteness,  owing,  we  auppoK, 
to  tlie  fact  that  life  and  liberty  are  more  highly  prized  than  property. 

Crimes  of  a  very  heinous  nature  are  oftentimes  committed  without  any  apparent 
causae.  The  proof  of  the  commission,  too,  is  sometimes  so  clear,  and  the  deed  attended 
with  60  few  extenuating  circumstances,  that  ibiefads  in  justification  are  not  relied  on, 
but  a  certain  condition  of  the  perpetrator's  mind  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed, 
rendering  him  irresponsible  for  his  conduct,  is  pleaded.  We  have  had  cause  within 
the  last  few  years,  either  to  lament  the  frightful  increase  in  this  malady  of  insanitr, 
or  else  the  frequency  and  readiness  with  which  frightened  criminals,  fully  awakened 
to  the  punishment  due  for  their  merciless  deeds,  avail  themselves  of  this  defense  be- 
fore a  pitying  jury.  That  this  proportional  increase  in  the  disease  has  taken  place, 
we  do  not  believe  the  statistics  will  show,  and  hence  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
this  plea  has  been  much  abused. 

It  is  certainly  not  our  wish,  nor  do  we  believe  it  to  be  the  desire  of  any  well-disposed 
class  of  persons  to  deprive  any  being,  sufifering  from  this  painful  disease,  of  whateTer 
protection,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  may  afford  him  on  his  trial  for  crimes  oommitted 
while  under  its  influence.    But  in  the  examination  of  some  late  celebrated  caoaes 
where  this  defense  was  relied  on,  we  could  not  refrain  from  protesting  seriously  agaiott 
the  character  of  evidence  introduced  in  support  of  the  plea.    Scientific  experts,  re- 
markable alone  for  their  eccentricity  in  maintaining  their  peculiar  doctrines  in  regard 
to  the  liability  of  man's  mind  to  weakness  and  error,  offer  themselves  for  examinauoD 
on  the  trial,  simply  to  gain  for  themselves  and  their  creeds  a  certain  fame.    And 
this  they  do,  but  in  the  minds  of  skeptical  and  honest  men,  it  marvellously  resemble? 
infamy.    Indeed  it  was  long  ago  indignantly  remarked  that  there  was  no  principle  bo 
absurd  but  that  there  might  be  found  some  who  would  contend  for  its  truth. 
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Our  authors,  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume,  give  a  brief  and  highly  interest- 
ing hidtoiy  of  the  gradual  softening  of  the  treatment  rendered  to  the  unfortunates 
who  suffer  from  this  disease,  showing  the  change  from  the  excessive  harshness  they 
once  received  to  the  very  great  leniency  and  care  now  bestowed  upon  them. 

So  comfortably  indeed  are  they  now  provided  for  in  most  of  the  States,  that  we  can 
not  but  believe  it  to  be  a  right  and  proper  judgment,  that  upon  an  acquittal  of  a 
crime  for  this  cause,  the  party  acquitted  having  been  proven  to  be  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter, should  at  once  be  confined  in  the  asylum  provided  for  insane  persons,  and  there 
receive  the  treatment  to  which  as  such  person  he  is  entitled.  And  no  plea  afterwards 
of  'lucid  interval"  should  in  such  case  serve  to  release  him ;  for  who  can  tell  when 
his  frenzy  may  again  break  out  in  another  murder? 

The  advantages  rendered  to  the  profession  in  the  clear  manner  in  which  the  law  is 
stated,  and  the  large  number  of  adjudicated  cases  dted,  no  less  singular  than  interest- 
ing, must  of  necessity  be  great.  The  attractive  style  in  which  the  book  is  gotten  up 
will  render  this  examination  a  pleasure. 


A  OmeiM  and  BractuxJ.  TrecUm  of  the  Law  of  Vendors  and  Parehaaers  cf  EaUUes. 
Fourteenth  edition.  By  Edward  Sugden  (Lord  St.  Leonards).  Eighth  American 
edition.    By  J.  C.  Perkins,  LL.  D.    2  vols.    Kay  &  Brother,  Philadelphia. 

This  well-known  treatise  needs  no  commendation  at  our  hands.  We  quote  the 
language  of  its  eminent  author  in  his  preface  to  the  13th  English  edition,  in  which 
he  describes  the  history  of  its  publication  and  success :  "Determined  at  my  outset  in 
life  to  write  a  book,  I  was  delighted  when  I  hit  upon  the  subject  now  before  the  read- 
er—the Law  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers.  The  title  promised  well,  and  many  por- 
tions of  the  law  had  not  previously  been  embodied  in  any  treatise.  Modern  law 
treatises  were  indeed  few  at  that  period.  When  this  work  was  announced  for  publi- 
cation, nearly  the  universal  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  a  failure,  as  the  subjects  to 
be  considered  were  too  multifarious  for  one  treatise.  Nothing  disma^red,  I  labored 
diligently,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Library,  in  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  book  was  written, — ^for  my  own  shelves  were  but  scantily  furnished — I  at 
length  finished  the  work  in  its  original  shape.  My  courage  then  failed  me.  The  ex- 
pense of  publication  was  certain ,  and  success,  I  thought,  more  than  doubtful ;  and 
it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  I  could  be  persuaded  to  refrain  from  commit- 
ting the  manuscript  to  the  fiames,  and  to  join  with  a  bookseller  in  incurring  the  risk 
of  publishing  it  at  half  profit  and  loss,  as  it  is  termed.  As  soon  as  the  book  was 
printed,  another  bookseller  bought  my  interest  in  the  edition,  and  thus  relieved  me 
from  my  obligations.  The  amount  I  received  as  the  price  of  the  edition  was  small, 
but  I  have  never  since  received  any  sum  with  anything  approaching  to  the  same  sat- 
id£action.  The  book  was  certainly  the  foundation  of  my  early  success  in  life.  It 
was  published  in  February,  1805,  and  the  edition  was  sold  at  once.  The  second 
edition,  which  was  in  royal  octavo,  greatly  enlarged,  was  published  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1806.  Both  these  editions  were  published  before  I  was  called  to  the  Bar.  The  next, 
the  third  edition,  was  published  in  1808,  and  it  was  the  first  which  was  divided  into 
sections,  with  the  placUa  numbered.  The  fourth  was  published  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1813 ;  and  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  it  I  alluded  to  the  difficulties  of 
preparing  it  from  the  great  accumulation  of  cases,  and  intimated  the  probability  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  undertake  any  further  edition.  Nevertheless,  the  previous 
labors  were  forgotten,  and  new  editions  continued  to  appear :  the  fifth  in  September, 
1S18 ;  the  sixth  in  June,  1822 ;  the  seventh  in  May,  1826 ;  the  eighth  in  January, 
1830;  the  ninth  in  May,  1834,  in  two  vols.,  royal  octavo;  the  tenth — with  numerous 
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additions — ^in  Noyember,  1839,  in  three  vols.,  royal  octavo ;  the  eleventh  in  Maj, 
1846,  comprefieed  into  two  volames;  the  twelfth  in  June,  1851,  reduced  into  one  com. 
mon  odavo  volume.  •  •  .  ...  .  •  When  the  present  edition 
was  called  for,  I  determined  to  restore  the  work  to  its  original  shape  as  a  treatise^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  its  character  as  a  concise  and  practical  view.  To  sc- 
complish  this  object,  I  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labor.  The  last  edition  oontsiaed 
some  500  cases  which  were  not  quoted  in  the  eleventh  edition,  and  upwards  of  1,200 

cases  are  included  in  this  edition  which  were  not  in  the  twelfth 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  collection  of  cases  is  the  fruit  of  upwards  of 
half  a  century  of  research  and  labor.  Every  case  cited.  I  have  perused  in  the  origin- 
al report,  and  every  line  of  the  book  has  been  written  by  myself.'' 

This  was  written  in  January,  1857,  In  his  preface  to  the  fourteenth  edition,  No- 
vember, 1862,  the  author  says :  "It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  one  thousand  (aeei 
should  be  quoted  in  this,  which  were  not  in  the  last  edition." 

In  the  words  of  the  American  editor :  "The  work  contains  a  thorough  dificaan<Hi 
and  an  elaborate  statement  of  all  the  points  of  law  and  principles  of  equity  pertain- 
ing to  agreements  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  real  estate.  The  formation  (rf  the 
contract — its  validity — the  evidence  that  may  be  introduced  to  affect — ^the  mode;;  of 
rescinding  or  enforcing  it,  and  the  remedies,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  on  a  breach  of 
it,  have  each  been  treated  by  the  author  with  sufficient  amplitude  and  with  great  ac- 
curacy, clearness  and  force.  No  treatise  contains  more  instruction  and  reliable  lean- 
ing on  the  subject  of  specific  performance." 

The  American  notes  are  full,  and,  of  course,  render  this  justly  celebrated  work 
doubly  valuable  to  the  lawyers  of  this  country. 


The  Law  of  New  Tnah,  and  other  Beheannffs,  Se.     By  Fbancis  Hilliari>.    Phila- 
delphia:   KayABro.,  Law  Booksellers,  Publishers  and  Proprietors,  19  South  6{li 

street. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  reviewed  and  greatly  enlarged,  the  fim 
having  been  published,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  1866.  «  We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
author's  arrangement  of  the  work. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  definition  of  the  term  "  New  Trial ;"  gives  it^ 
history  ;  shows  its  importance ;  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  and  the  form  of  proceed- 
ings by  which  it  is  sought  and  obtained.  The  second  treats  of  the  grounds  of  nev 
trial,  under  which  caption  are  considered  the  general  grounds  of  new  trial,  which 
consist  of  errors  of  a  judge  in  matters  of  law,  or  of  a  jury  in  matters  of  fact,  and  in 
either  case  matters  foreign  to  the  record.  The  third  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  subject.  The  fourth  treats  of  the  tenos  of  granting  new  trials.  The  fifth  c^ 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  motion  and  the  granting  of  the  same,  together  with  poiaK 
of  practice  and  successive  new  trials;  and  the  sixth  of  waiver.  The  seventh  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  important  subject  of  new  trials  in  criminal  cases,  which,  in  view  of 
the  recent  rulings  of  New  York  courts,  is  especially  interesting  to  the  profeFsion  at 
this  time.  Indeed,  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  that  class  of  the  profiession  who 
practice  in  the  criminal  courts,  all  that  portion  of  this  admirable  treatise  relating  to 
the  rules  by  which  courts  are  governed  in  granting  a  re-hearing  in  cases  affecting  the 
life  or  liberty  of  the  citizen.  The  author  next  details  the  various  grounds  npoa 
which  a  new  trial  may  be  had,  and  that  part  of  his  work  from  the  eighth  to  the  eij^h- 
teenth  chapters  contains  an  elaborate  statement  of  such  grounds  which,  for  the  wa&t 
of  space,  we  are  unable  to  notice  at  greater  length.  "  New  Trials  in  Equity  "  i$  the 
subject  of  the  eighteenth  chapter,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  treats  of  other 
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forms  of  re-hearing  other  than  new  trials,  such  as  writ  of  error,  eerHorari,  appeal,  man- 
danms  and  audiia  querela.  The  general  rales  of  law  upon  the  subject  of  new  trials 
have  been  modified  to  a  limited  extent  by  express  statutes.  The  heading  statutory 
prmrisions  of  the  several  States  are  contained  in  an  appendix  to  the  work.  To  this 
edition  numerous  cases  have  been  added,  enlarging  the  volume  by  one  hundred  and 
iifty  pages. 


Ameriean  Corporalion  Ocues.  Embracing  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  (hurt  of  the  United 
StaieSj  the  tSrcuii  Courts  of  the  Unitea  Stales,  and  the  Courts  of  Last  Resort  in  the  seth 
eral  States  since  Januwy  I,  1868,  of  miestions  peeuliar  to  the  Law  of  Corporations. 
Edited  by  Thomas  F.  Withiiow.  vol  I.  published  by  E.  B.  Myers  &  Co., 
Chicago.    T.Arge  8vo.    Price,  $7.50. 

The  head-notes  to  the  decisions  contained  hi  this  volume  ace  admirable,  as  is  also 
the  index.  The  work  itself  is  indispensable  to  every  practicing  lawyer,  for  the  reason 
that  it  will,  not  only  in  individual  cases,  save  him  great  labor  and  research,  but  will 
ali^o  enable  him,  better  even  than  any  text  book  with  fullest  notes,  to  clearly  conceive 
the  law  as  it  is  at  present  on  this  most  important  subject.  Its  mechanical  execution 
I*  also,  as  are,  in  fact,  we  believe,  all  the  publications  of  this  firm,  admirable. 


The  Law  of  I\veedure,  The  Chancery  Jurisdiction  and  Practice,  according  to  Statutes  and 
Decisions  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  from  the  earliest  period  to  1873.  Exemplified  by  a 
complete  record  in  Chancery,  as  evolved  in  a  suit  which  was  pending  in  the  Federal 
Courts  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  its  collateral  suits  in  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England,  contrasted  with  reconu  in  Illi- 
nois and  under  the  New  York  Code  of  Procedure,  showing  the  practice  from  the 
tiling  of  the  bill  to  full  discharge  and  satisfaction  of  the  record.  With  an  appen- 
dix of  forms.  By  Edwabd  Jvveos  Hill,  author  of  the  ''  Common  Law  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Practice,'*  &c.  Published  by  E.  B.  Myers  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Complete  in 
one  large  octavo  volume  of  over  800  pages.    Price,  $7.50. 

This  work  has  evidently  been  quite  systematically  and  carefully  constructed,  and 
will  prove  of  great  practical  assistance  to  practitioners  in  all  the  States.  It  is  hand- 
fomely  printed  and  bound. 


A  Digest  of  the  Illinois  Reports,  embracing  ail  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  from  its  organisation  to  the  fifty-fourih  volume,  inclusive,  with  Table  of  Cases  and 
Cases  Criticised,  Bv  Charles  H.  Wood  and  Joseph  D.  Loko,  of  the  Illinois  Bar. 
In  two  volumes.    Koyal  Svo.     E.  B.  Myers  &  Co.,  Chicago.    Price,  $15. 

The  paper,  type  and  binding  used  in  the  execution  of  this  work  are  very  superior. 
One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  handsome  and  solid  appearance  it  presents,  certainly 
unsurpassed  in  this  respect  by  any  law  publication  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  editors  seem,  from  the  examination  which  we  have  made,  to  have  done  their 
wcirk  carefully  and  well.  And  in  this  day,  when  so  much  respect  is  paid  by  courts  to  the 
citation  of  authorities,  and  text  books  are  seemingly  chiefly  useful  on  account  of  volu- 
minous references  to  decisions  pro  and  con,  we  don 't  know  but  that  the  practitioner 
would  do  well  to  give  a  place  in  his  library  to  the  digests  of  the  difierent  States. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  rank  high,  and  are  often  cited  and 
treated  with  great  respect  by  the  courts  of  other  States. 
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A  Selection  of  Leading  Ques  on  MerocaUile  and  Marine  Law.  With  notes.  Bt 
Owen  Davi£S  Tudob,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  &c  From  the  second  Lod- 
don  Edition.  With  additional  Notes  and  References  to  American  Cases  br 
George  Sharewood.    Two  Vols.    Philadelphia :    T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co. 

In  our  opinion,  in  every  respect  better,  both  for  student  and  practitioner,  than  any 
text  book  on  the  same  subjects  could  possibly  be.  The  cases  are  admirably  selected, 
and  the  notes  to  each,  English  and  American,  exhaustive.  No  publishing  honse  ex- 
cel the  Messrs.  Johnson  in  the  neatness  and  excellency  of  the  execntion  of  their 
publications. 


Reports  of   Oases  Argued   and-  Determined  in    the  Supreme  Oowrt  of   Judieature  of  tk 
State  (/  Indiana.    By  Jaheb  B.  Black,  Official  Keporter.    Vol.  XXXVI. 

Many  of  the  cases  reported  in  this  volume  are  of  general  interest*  The  opinioo  in 
the  case  of  WhiUem  v.  The  Staiey  is  quite  exhaustive  and  interesting.  One  Emily  J. 
Bisk,  by  next  friend,  had  instituted  an  action  for  seduction  in  the  Jefferson  Circuit 
Court,  against  Whittem,  and  while  the  cause  was  still  pending,  the  attorneys  lor  ibe 
plaintiff  alleged,  in  open  court,  that  they  were  informed  that  their  client  had  been 
abducted  by  the  defendant,  whereupon  an  attachment  was  issued  and  Whitteai 
brought  into  court  to  answer  for  a  contempt.  The  law  of  direct  and  conatmctiv« 
contempt  is  fully  inquired  into.  The  court,  among  other  points,  held  that  an  appeal 
would  lie  in  all  cases  of  contempt,  overruling  The  State  v.  2^ptoa,  1  Blackf.  166. 

The  index  is  very  full  and  satisfactory,  and  evidences  careful  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  Reporter. 


Report  of  the  Ejoamination  d  Idiio  Students  for  Admission  to  the  Bar  in  the  Supr^^v 
Court  of  Illinois  at  the  January  Term,  1873.  By  Myra  Bradwi:li^  Chicago : 
Price,  $1,00. 

To  those  contemplating  an  application  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  thif*  little  book 
will  prove  of  quite  considerable  interest,  and  to  such  we  highly  recommend  iL 


We  have  received  and  read  with  great  pleasure  the  learned  and  profound  argnmeai 
of  R.  W.  Woolley,  Esq.,  attorney  for  defendant,  in  the  case  of  The  Louiscilk  jRnu't-'i.? 
Transfer  Co,  v.  William  Johnston^  in  which  the  law  of  ad  quod  damnum,  and  its  h^ 
tory,  is  thoroughly  traced  and  applied.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  state  several  •>' 
the  points  made,  and  the  reasoning  and  authority  by  which  they  are  fortified,  ba^ 
our  space  will  not  permit. 


We  are  under  special  obligations  to  Quent.   Bunbee,   Esq.,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  £*r 
advance  sheets  of  68  N.  C.  Reports. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  John  M.  Shirley,  State  Reporter  for  the  Sute  <y 
New  Hampshire,  for  advance  sheets  of  52  N.  H.,  and  for  many  former  favors  whicli 
should  have  been  acknowledged  before. 
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/VOTES. 


The  following  questions  were  propounded  by  Professor  John  W.  Brockenbrouoh, 
to  the  Junior  and  Senior  Law  Classes  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia , 
and  are  so  suggestive  of  thought  upon  the  points  raised,  that  we  are  induced,  es- 
peciallv  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  yet  students  of  law,  to  repro- 
duce them  ID  this  Review.  We  know  of  no  plan  better  (»lculated  to  excite  thought 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  profession ;  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a 
thorough  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  spirit,  the  fundamental  principles^ 
of  the  law,  is  to  learn  to  think  closely  thereupon.  We  have  many  pettifoggers ;  but 
few  lawyers  or  jurists.  The  spirit  and  science  of  the  law  can  only  be  acquired  or 
imbued  (and  until  acquired  no  one  can  properly  be  said  to  be  a  lawyer),  by  earnest 
inquiry  and  thought.  The  mind  must  actually,  by  intense  concentration,  fuse  the 
rudimental  principles  of  thb  K^ei^t  science,  and  assimilate  them  to  itselC 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Of  Contracts- — Generally  and  at  Common  Law. 

What  is  a  contract?  2  Bl.  Com.,  442.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  good,  and 
a  valuable  consideration?  i^.,  444  What  form  of  a  contract  eondunvely  imports 
a  conrideration  ?  76.,  446,  and  note  8.  Is  a  volurUary  bond  binding  upon  the  obligor  ? 
Is  there  a  difference  between  a  want  of  consideration  and  a  vicious  or  lll^al  consid- 
eration ? 

W^hat  is  an  Estoppel  by  deed  ? 

Distinguish  between  an  Implied  and  an  Express  contract,  and  illustrate  by  ex- 
amples. 

Define  a  deed.  Distinguish  between  a  deed  poll  and  an  indenture.  Is  sealing  still 
necessary  to  constitute  a  deed  ?  What  substitute  for  the  common  law  seal  of  wax  is 
supplied  by  Statute  in  Virginia?  C.  V.  Ch.  143,  §2  and  1  Mat.  Dig.  387,  Note  2. 
If  a  scroll  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  seal  of  wax,  is  recognition  of  the  seal  in  the  body  of 
the  inatrument  necessary  to  constitute  it  a  good  deed  t 

Define  eofuu2era/um,  as  an  element  of  a  valid  contract.  Is  a  voluntary  deed  valid  as 
between  the  parties  ?  Is  it  so  as  against  creditors  and  purchasers  ?  What  do  the 
!4tatutefl  of  13th  and  27th  Eliz.  provide,  and  have  they  been  re-enacted  in  some  form 
or  other  throughout  the  United  States?  C.  V.,  §  118. 

What  is/inai(c2  per  sef  Is  the  retention  of  chattels  after  an  absolute  conveyance 
conclusive,  or  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud  as  against  creditors  ?  Tamer  v.  Datris, 
4Grat. 

Op  Contracts  Governed  by  the  Law  Merchant, — op  Bills  of  Exchange 
AND  Promissory  Notes. 

What  is  the  custom  of  merchants,  or  the  law  merchant  ?  What  is  a  bill  of  exchange ; 
what  a  negotiable  promissory  note?  Who  are  parties  to  the  first;  who  to  the  second  ? 
When  is  a  bill  of  exchange  a  foreign,  when  an  inland  bill  ?  Explain  the  terms, 
Drawer,  Payee,  Drawee,  Acceptors  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  Who  is  primarily  liable 
for  the  bill  before  acceptance  ;  who  afterwards  ?  When  the  drawee  accepts  the  bill, 
how  does  he  express  acceptance?    What  does  the  law  presume  fsom  the  fact  of  ac- 
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oeptance?  What  id  preflentment  for  acceptance ;  what  for  paymrat?  If  aoceptaoce 
18  refused,  what  shoald  the  holder  do  to  fix  the  liability  of  the  prior  parties  to  him? 
What  is  an  endorsement  of  the  bill,  and  why  so  called?  May  there  be  several  RI^ 
cessive  endorsements  of  the  bill,  and  what  is  the  last  endorsee  called  ?  In  what  re- 
lation does  the  last  endorser  or  holder  stand  to  all  the  prior  parties  ?  In  what  relation 
do  those  prior  parties  stand  to  each  other,  and  inter  sef  If  a  bill  ia  accepted  a&J 
payment  is  afterwards  refused,  what  should  then  be  done  to  fix  the  liability  of  til  th« 
prior  parties  to  him?  What  is  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  of  a  foreign 
bill?  By  whom  should  it  be  presented  for  acceptance  or  payment,  and  if  either  or 
both  is  refused,  to  whom  presented  for  protest  ?  Who  is  a  Notary  PubUcj  and  what 
are  his  functions  and  duties  ?  What  is  notice  of  protest ;  by  whom  made ;  to  whom 
and  in  what  time  given  ? 

What  is  a  promissory  note  ?  Was  such  note  made  negotiable  in  England  by  the 
statute  of  3  and  4  Anne,  ch.  9,  and  subsequent  statutes  ?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  promissory  npte  made  payable  to  order^  and  to  bearer?  When  is  a  promissorr 
note  negotiable  and  subject  to  the  law  merchant  in  Virginia  ?  C.  V.,  ch.  144,  i  7. 
What  promissory  notes  for  the  payment  of  money  are  not  negotiable  and  are  governed 
only  by  the  Common  Law  as  to  assignment  thereof?  C.  V.,  ch.  145,  }  14,  15,  16.  WhiJ 
bills  and  promissory  notes  are  so  subject  to  the  law  merchant  in  En^and — 2  Bl.  Ccm^ 
466, 470?  in  Virginia— C.  V.,  ch.  144,  §1  to  9  inclusive  ?  See  1  Mat.  Dig.,  388,  422, 
and  editor^s  notes  in  extenso. 

How  do  bills  of  exchange  and  negotiable  instruments  of  eyery  kind  difier  from 
bonds  and  other  choses  in  actions  at  common  law  with  respect  to  the  transfer  or  i^ 
signment  thereof?  Were  choses  in  action  assignable  o^  o^  at  common  law  ?  Iloir 
was  such  assignee  regarded  in  Equity  f  In  whom  was  the  legal  title,  In  whom  the 
equitable  iiiXtf  Oarland  v.  Richeaon^  4.  Band.  Can  the  assignee  of  a  note  or  bcMri 
not  negotiable-,  sue  on  it  in  his  own  name  in  Virginia,  as  assignee,  or,  at  his  electioD. 
in  the  name  of  the  payee  or  obligor,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  assignee  as  resfailw.' 
Does  he  take  suited  to  the  equities  between  the  prior  parties  or  relieved  of  them  ?  C. 
v.,  ch.  144,  i  14. 

If  eommei'eial  paper  be  assigned  for  value,  before  maturity,  in  the  usual  course  <?f 
businesi),  to  a  bona  fide  holder,  what  sort  of  title  does  he  take?  Are  all  such  equities 
cut  off  asagjiinst  such  innocent  holder? — Swift  v.  Tyson.  16  Peters  ;  Valhir  v.  Zubx., 
and  Johmon  v.  Zone,  11  Grat. 

If  the  transfer  be  as  collateral  security,  does  the  holder  stand  in  the  shoes  of  his  en- 
dorser, and  is  he  bound  by  all.  the  equities  affecting  it,  in  his  hands?  I^^nike  &  Wex- 
(singer  v.  Zane^  8  How.,  6  Grat. 

If  fraud  in  the  contract  be  shown  between  the  prior  parties  is  the  prima  /ae<e 
presumption  of  law  that  the  bolder  paid  value  for  it,  thereby  repelled,  and  is  the  &«» 
of  proof  thrown  upon  the  holder  to  show  that  he  did  in  fact  pay  for  it ;  in  other 
words,  was  truly  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value :     Vaihir  v.  2^7i«,  6  Grat. 

Or  Ancient  and  Modern  Convsyances. — Of  the  Ancient  Deed  of  Feoffment  simI 
of  Modern  Deeds  under  the  Statute  of  Uses— of  Tortious  and  Irniooent  Convef* 
anoes. 

What  was  the  ancient  deed  of  feoffment,  and  how  ezeeuted?  Was  an  aetoa)  liverr 
of  seizin  of  the  land  itself  sufficient  to  work  a  transmutation  of  poaseasion  and  title,  in 
ancient  times,  without  any  deed  of  feoffment  at  all  ?  When  a  tenant  for  life,  or  other 
interest  less  than  the  fee-simple^  made  a  conveyance  in  fee  to  hia  alienee,  did  an  actual 
fee-simple  vest  in  him  ?  Did  not  such  a  conveyance  in  fee  Violate  the  implied  promtse 
of  the  feudal  tenant  that  he  would  not  convey  a  larger  estate  than  his  lord  Ittd  giveo 
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him  ?    IHd  not  such  a  conveyance  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  wrongflil  estate,  and  waa 
it  not,  therefore,  called  a  tortious  conveyance  ? 

What  was  the  Statute  of  Uaes,  and  when  waa  it  passed?  What  were  t««8,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  kgal  estate  of  the  Feoffee  to  Uses  ?  How  was  the  equitable  or 
beneSdal  estate  of  cestui  que  use  made,  by  operation  of  the  statute,  to  attract  or  absorb 
the  legal  estate  of  the  feofee?  Did  the  legal  estate  in  fee  thus  become  extinct,  and 
waa  the  cestui  que  use  seized  both  of  the  legal  and  equitable  estate  in  fee  ?  Was  the 
fee-flimple  legal  estate  thus  merged  or  drowned  in  the  equitable  estate  7 

What  were  deeds  of  bargain  and  saie^  leaae  and  release,  and  covenants^  to  stand  seized 
to  uses,  before  the  statute  f  Could  the  legal  estate  of  the  bargainor,  releasor,  or  cove- 
nantor, divest  the  legal  estate  without  feoffment  and  livery  of  seizin?  Were  they  not 
treated  in  equity  as  mere  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  bargainee,  releasee,  and  cove- 
nantee? 

Did  not  the  Statute  of  Uses,  by  a  sort  of  parliamentary  magic,  transfer  these  legal 
estates  to  the  corresponding  equitable  estate  or  use,  and  did  it  thus  execute  the  use  f 
Did  it  not  execute  it  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  beneficial  or  equitable  estate,  and  no 
&rther?  If,  then,  by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  the  bargainor,  havuig  only  an  estate 
for  life,  sold  the  estate  in  fee,  waa  it  not  valid  only  to  the  extent  that  the  real  interest 
was  vested  in  him?  Since  there  was  no  forfeiture  for  the  wrong  attempted,  were  they 
not  called  innocent  conveyances  in  contradistinction  from  wrongful  feoffments  divest- 
ing the  estate,  and  therefore  called  tortious  conveyances?  C.  V.,  ch.  116,  g  14,  Mat 
Dig.  34,  }  14,  with  notes. 

Of  Moktoage  akd  Trust  Deeds. 

How  does  the  modern  deed  of  trust  to  secure  the  payments  of  debts  differ  from  the 
ancient  mortgage  deed?  In  form?  In  substance?  In  whom  is  the  legal  title?  What 
is  the  legal  e£fect  and  operation  of  the  deed  by  virtue  of  the  nominal  money  consid- 
eration expressed  in  it?  If  a  mortgage  or  trust  deed  secure  one  bona  fide  creditor,  is 
it  therefore  void  as  to  the  rest  ?  Does  such  a  preference  vitiate  and  nuike  void  the 
deed  under  the  recent  bankrupt  act,  made  after  the  passage  of  the  act?  1  Mat.  Dig., 
566,  74. 

When  does  a  mortgage  or  trust  deed  take  effect  as  a  recorded  deed  quoad  third 
partieh?  Has  it  any  retrospective  operation?  Does  an  absolute  deed  operate  retro- 
spectively, and  how  long  ?  May  a  deed  of  marriage  settlement  take  effect  as  a  recorded 
deed  retrospectively,  if  recorded  within  sixty  days  of  its  date?  Ch.  118,  8  7.  Will 
it  be  void  as  to  the  creditors  of,  or  purchasers  from,  the  husband,  unless  so  recorded  ? 
Ib.,\\\.    IMat.  Dig, 563,  §11,  and  notes. 

What  was  the  difference  at  law  and  in  equity  where  the  condition  of  the  mortgage 
deed  to  pay  the  debt  on  or  before  the  day  specified  in  the  deed  was  broken  by  failure 
to  pay  the  debt  with  exact  punctuality?  If  not  so  exactly  performed,  how  did  the 
Court  of  Law  treat  the  relation  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee?  How  the  Court  of  Equi- 
ty? Who  was  the  owner  of  the  estates  after  breach  of  condition  in  one  or  the  other 
forum? 

What  was  the  EqiMJby  qf  BedemptUmf    Wm.  on  B.  P.,  493 ;  4  Kent,  157,  note. 

WThat  waa  this  great  doctrine  of  equity?  Did  it  reverse  the  relation  of  parties?  If 
the  real  purpose  was  the  borrowing  and  lending  of  money,  could  the  equity  of  re- 
demption be  affected  by  &  special  agreement  to  waive  it  ? 

If  the  mortgage  waa  disguised  under  the  form  of  an  absolute  deed,  was  parol  evi- 
dence admisaible  to  strip  off  the  disguise  and  prove  that  the  real  purpose  was  a  security 
of  the  payment  of  money  loaned,  and  neither  an  absolute  or  conditional  sale  f    Is  such 
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parol  eyidence  to  be  regarded  as  contradictory,  or  as  controlling  its  operation  ?  Note 
of  Judge  Hare  to  ThortUmrg  v.  Baker^  Ist  Lead.  Cas.  on  £q.;  Wm.  on  R.  P.^  393, 
note  2. 

Distinguish  between  a  mortgage  and  a  conditional  sale.  Is  is  often  a  nice  one?  Is 
it  always  a  question  ofinteniionf  and  is  the  true  character  of  the  contract  to  be  deter- 
mined by  it? 

JUNIOK  CLASS. 

I.  Of  estates  in  land,  considered  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  interest  whidi 
the  tenant  holds  therein. 

Of  freehold  estates  and  their  several  varieties,  at  Common  Law  and  by  Statute. 

(1.)    Of  freehold  estates  of  Inheritance. 

Define  &  freehold  estate.  A  fee-simple  estate  of  inheritance,  abeahUe  cmd  pure.  Of 
limited  fees,  define,  a  base  or  qualified  fee.  A  fee-simple  conditional,  at  Common 
Law.  What  words  were  appropriate  to  the  creation  of  a  fee-aimple  eonditionalf 
What  was  the  condition  annexed  thereto  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  the  statnte  df. 
donis  oondUumcdibus;  and  when  and  why  passed  ?  Into  what  two  estates  was  the  fee- 
simple  conditional  transmuted  by  the  statute  de  donis  f  How  were  estates  tail,  gen- 
eral or  special,  subject  to  be  barred^  by  the  fictitious  proceedings  called  Oomnum  iSewr- 
eriea,  and  Fines  t  What  was  the  chief  purpose  of  the  proceeding  by  Common  Recov- 
ery, as  a  mode  of  barring  estates  tail?  When  specifically  applied  to  an  estate  tail, 
was  it  perfectly  eifectual  ?  If  not  so  specifically  applied,  did  estates  tail  continue  in 
full  force  in  England  till  comparatively  modem  times?  How  may  estates  be 
barred  in  England  nowf  By  what  sort  of  deed,  as  a  substitute  for  the  solemn  jui^lery 
of  fines  and  common  recoveries,  can  an  estate  now  be  barred  in  England  ?  Withoat  such 
conveyance  can  an  estate  tail  yei  be  barred  ?  Were  estates  tail  imported  into  oar 
American  colonies  by  the  mere  force  of  u&age^  thus  obeying  the  universal  law  of  col- 
onization, as  expressed  by  Virgil : 

"lUmn  in  Italiam  portans,  vlctoniqiie  Penates"? 

Were  estates  tail  thus  introduced  into  the  colony  of  Virginia  ?  How  and  when  were 
estates  tail  eradicated  in  Virginia?  Have  these  fettered  inheritances,  called  estates 
tail,  ceased  to  exist  everywhere  in  the  United  States? 

What  was  an  eiecuJUmf  devise  f  In  what  three  particulars  was  it  distinguished  from 
a  contingent  remainder  ?  What  words  were  necessary  to  create  a  fee  tail  by  deed  t 
What  words  were  sufficient  to  create  a  fee  tail  by  last  Will  and  testament?  When 
was  the  statute  of  Wills  enacted  in  England  ?  If  an  estate  in  lands  was  given  65 
Wm  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  and  if  he  die  xoUhmU  issue,  then  to  B.  and  his  hein,  what 
estate  did  A.  take?  What  B?  If  the  same  estate  was  given,  by  deed,  under  precxsetj 
the  same  limitations,  what  estate  did  A.  and  B.  take  respectively?  Was  the  limita- 
tion, fyy  Willf  in  the  first  case  put,  valid  both  in  favor  of  A.  and  B.,  yet  void  aa  to  B. 
in  the  second  place,  by  deedf  If  so,  explain  the  reason  of  the  discrimination  ?  Is 
not  the  limitation  to  A.  equally  by  WUl  or  Deed,  an  express  limitation  to  A.  in  fee, 
and  can  there  be  a  remainder  to  B.  after  a  limitation  by  deed,  to  A.  in  fee^imple?  Yet, 
in  the  construction  of  Wills,  is  not  greater  latitude  of  construction  allowed,  to  carry 
into  efiect  the  intention  of  the  testator,  than  in  the  construction  of  a  deed  or  common 
law  conveyance?  May  not  the  fee-simple  limited  to  A.  by  the  Will  be  ckI  doem  or 
reduced  to  a  fee  tail,  in  order  that  B.  may  take  the  estate  after  the  exhaoation  of  the 

issue  of  A? 

Then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  limitation  in  a  Will  of  estate  to  A.  aqd  his  hein, 
and  if  he  die  withnU  issue,  then  to  B.  and  his  heirs  ?  Does  it  not  mean  a  limitatioQ 
to  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  is  not  that  equivalent  to  an  express  srtste  $aiif 
And  is  not  the  ulterior  limitation  over  to  B.  a  good  remainder  to  B.  at  oommoo  law  ? 
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AVhat  18  the  difference  between  a  limitation  oyer,  after  a  definite  or  an  indefinite 
failure  of  iasue?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  additional  words — dying  without  iraue, 
livmg  ai  Ats  death  f  Do  not  these  last  words  tie  down  the  limitation  over  to  the  death 
of  a  single  life  in  being,  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  viz :  to  the  death  of  A.  the  first 
taker?  If  the  added  words — living  at  A.^s  death — turn  the  indefinite  to  a  definite 
failure  of  issue,  at  the  end  of  a  single  life,  is  an  etiaie  tail  at  all  created  in  B  ?  Jf 
the  limitation  over  to  B.,  in  the  case  last  supposed,  is  no  estate  tail^  can  it  be  a 
good  remainder  after  a  previous  fee-mfinpU  in  A  ?  Then  since  A.  had  no  fee-tail,  btit 
Sifoesin^pU,  and  the  remainder  over  to  B.  is  void,  if  limited  by  deed,  is  not  the  limita- 
tion given  by  Will  to  B.  a  good  executory  deviae  t 

Under  what  circumstances,  or  what  conditions,  is  an  ultimate  limitation,  af^er  a 
previous,  limitation  in  fee  hy  Will,  good  when  thus  created,  though  it  is  void  if  cre- 
ated hy  deeds  Again,  distinguish  between  a  remainder  and  an  exeeutoiy  devise,  or  a 
future  use  created  under  the  Statutes  of  Uses  ? 

What  is  the  rule  against  perpetuities  f  Within  what  period  is  an  executory  devise, 
or  future  use,  allowed  to  take  effect  and  be  valid  under  a  Will  or  a  limitation  of  uses, 
though  the  same  limitation  would  be  void  if  created  or  attempted  to  be  created  by 
deed,  at  common  law  ?  When  was  it  first  applied  to  executory  devises,  to  restrain 
them  within  reasonable  bounds  ? 

What  was  the  purport  of  the  act  of  Virgmia,  of  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  abolish- 
ing estates  taily  and  enlarging  every  such  estate  into  estate  in  fee-^timple  absohUef  If 
after  that  act  took  effect,  an  estate  was  limited  by  Will  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  but  if  he 
died  without  issue,  then  to  B.  and  his  heirs,  what  estate  did  each  of  his  devisees 
take?  Did  A.  take,  by  virtue  of  the  Will,  an  estate  tail  with  a  remainder  over  to  B. 
on  the  failure  of  the  issue  of '  A  ?  If  so,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1776  en- 
larging A/s  fee-tail  into  a  fee-simple?  Was  B.'s  remainder,  created  by  the  Will, 
annihilated  by  the  law?  Could  B.'s  remainder,  limited  after  A.'s  estate  tail,  survive 
the  enlargement  of  A.'s  estate  into  a  fee-simple,  by  mere  operation  of  the  law  ? 
Could  A.  8  fee-simple  and  B.'s  remainder,  grafted  upon  A.*s  original  fee-tail,  co-exist 
with  it,  after  its  enlargement  into  an  absolute  fee-simple?  Or,  were  not  both  A.'s 
and  B/s  original  estates  extinguished  by  the  fiat  of  tbe  law,  A/s  fee-tail  by  merger 
into  the  fee-simple,  and  B.'s  remainder,  because  there  could  be  no  remainder  after  the 
whole  fee-simple  was  once  vested  in  A  ? 

Could  B.'s  remainder  be  good  as  an  executory  devise  f  Would  it  not  thereby  have 
offended  against  the  law  against  perpetuities,  in  being  limited  to  take  etfect  after  an 
indefinite  failure  of  the  issue  of  A?  If,  then,  B/s  ulterior  estate  could  not  take  ef- 
fect either  as  a  remainder,  or  as  an  executory  devise,  how  could  it  take  effect  at  all  ? 
See  Bella  v.  OUlespie,  5  Rand.  The  act  of  7th  October,  1776,  will  )>e  found  in  C.  V., 
ch.  116,  {9.  2  Mat.  Dig.,  SO,  {9. 

What  was  the  provision  of  the  Virginia  act  of  1819,  taking  effect  Jan.  1, 1820?  It 
in  subatanoe  provides  that  to  the  words — if  the  first  taker  die  without  issue,  etc  ,  the 
wordB-^limngat  his  death,  etc, — shall  be  interpolated  by  statute.  Is  not  this  interpolated 
phiase,  thus  required  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  devise,  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that 
the  limitation  over  shall  take  effect  after  a  definite  and  not  an  indefinite  failure  ?  If  so 
read,  is  it  not  dear  that  the  rule  against  perpetuities  is  not  violated,  and  that  the  devise 
over  after  a  preceding  fee-simple  is  to  take  effect  as  an  executory  devise,  limited  after 
the  death  of  a  single  devisee,  living  at  the  death  of  the  testator?  Is  it  not  the  case 
of  one  fee  limited  on  a  preceding  fee,  but  the  latter  to  take  effect,  if  ever,  within  a 
life  in  being,  and  therefore  a  good  executory  devise  ? 
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(2.)  Of  efltates  of  freehold,  not  of  ijiheritance. 

Of  these,  including  all  estates  for  life,  by  far  the  most  important  is  I>over !  To 
this  estate  I  now  limit  myself,  among  these  written  qnestions. 

Define  the  estate  called  Dower.  If  the  husband  is  seized  of  an  inheritance  dmiBf 
the  coverture  and  dies,  leaving  the  wife,  is  she  entitled  to  dower  of  all  aoch  land.^  cf 
inheritance  whereof  he  was  seized  at  any  time  during  the  coverture?  But  sopposp 
the  estate  of  inheritance  so  limited  to  him  and  his  heirs,  is  defeated  by  his  death 
without  issue  living  at  his  death,  and  in  that  event,  it  is  limited  over  to  other  devisee, 
by  the  same  will,  through  which  the  husband  claims,  is  the  limitation  otct  to  sash 
other  devisees  a  good  executory  demef  If  it  is  such  good  executory  derise  t«  thenu 
do  they  take,  subject  to  the  dower  of  the  widow,  of  the  first  devisee  in  fee^  or  rfUm^ 
of  it? 

This  point  is  fully  discussed  in  my  Moot  Court  decision, in  the  case  of  Jokn  Wibm* 
widow  V.  Robert  WUwn^s  deviseesy  of  which  you  have  a  printed  copy.  I  reoomraeod  i 
careful  .study  of  this  important  case  by  each  one  of  the  present  class,  both  Jmnon 
and  Seniors.  It  decides  every  point  embraced  in  the  printed  questions  here  submitted 
I  respectfully  request  that  written  answers  be  submitted  by  each  member  of  the  pres- 
ent class,  both  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


In  the  case  of  FhUlip  Rick  v.  Jonies  JET.  OcanjJbdLy  in  the  United  States  Ciitmtt 
Court  for  tlie  Southern  District  of  G^rgia,  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bbadixy,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  presiding,  we  ezoerpt  the  following,  and  eommend  it 
to  our  readers.     The  opinion  was  delivered  May  14, 1873: 

If  the  public  press  and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  would  give  to  the  oovrts  sod 
officers  of  the  United  States  a  due  share  of  that  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
fidelity  to  the  laws,  which  is  usually  accorded  to  the  judiciary  and  public  ftiiictioi»> 
ries  of  most  free  countries,  there  would  be  less  disposition  to  criticise  and  carp  at  the 
administration  of  justice  in  those  courts.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  popular  feeling  and  pob- 
lic  morals,  when  nothing  can  be  seen  hut  corruption,  and  a  desire  to  opprets  on  the 
part  of  those,  against  whom  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  such  a  disposition  can  be  ad- 
duced, but  whose  whole  desire  appears  to  be,  to  administer  the  laws — ^it  may  be  with 
firmness,  but  at  the  same  time  with  mildness  and  impartiality.  It  is  apt  to  give  rix 
to  a  fear  that  it  is  not  the  functionary,  but  the  government  and  laws  themsdve^ 
which  are  the  real  ground  of  offense.  Every  true  patriot  must  desire  and  hope  for  a 
better  state  of  things,  in  which  mutual  confidence  may  take  the  place  of  jem]oaae« 
and  suspicions,  and  in  which  every  part  of  our  broad  and  free  Bepublic  shall  exhibit 
the  old  emulation  for  the  national  honor,  and  for  the  equal  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  every  other  part. 


It  is  a  well  established  rule  that  when  a  subscriber,  especially  to  a  periodical  of 
this  kind,  fails  to  notify  the  publisher  of  his  wish  to  discontinue  his  subscription,  an 
implied  assent  or  direction  is  thereby  given  for  its  continuation.  And  this  is  jwt. 
It  is,  moreover,  recognized  as  just  by  the  law.  The  expense  and  labor,  if  yon  will 
but  consider,  necessarily  to  be  incurred,  were  the  publisher  required  at  the  end  of 
each  term  of  subscription  to  notify  the  subscriber,  and  to  request  a  renewal  thereof, 
would  be  very  great,  and  would  probably  in  most  instances,  render  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind  wholly  impracticable.  Whereas  the  subscriber,  should  he  wish  to  discon- 
tinue, by  postal  card  notification  is  put  to  but  little  labor  and  to  an  expense  of  only 
Dne  cent.    We  wish  to  say  a  few  plain  words  on  this  subject*    We  want  our  list  of 
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sabscribera  increased,  but  not  witb  the  names  of  those  who  pay  us  onlj  in  anctious 
aelf-laadatory  expressions  of  patronage.    We  do  not  stand  in  need  of  this.     Kindly 
words  of  encouragement  and  praise  are  appreciated  and  yalued.    Bat  we  wish  it 
undentood,  and  distinctly,  that  we  deem  this  publication  a  worthy  one,  and  a  full  and 
£aar  equivalent  for  the  price  of  subscription  asked  for  it.  We  wish  no  one  to  subscribe 
to  it  who  does  not  think  this  also;  and  if  there  are  any  such  among  our  present  sub- 
scribers, any  who  fimcy  they  are  conferring  upon  us  a  gracious  favor,  we  would  like 
to  know  that  iact|  and  assure  them  of  their  nusCake.    We  are  compelled,  however* 
until  notified,  to  take  for  granted  that  those  who  fail  to  so  notify  us  wish  their  sub. 
seription  renewed,  and  aooordingly  the  first  number  ii  sent  them  with  bill  for  the 
year.    What  we  have  written  has  been  provoked  by  the  fifu^  that  some  of  our  last 
year's  subscribers,  upon  receiving  bills  for  the  present  year,  have  answered  us  that 
they  did  not  authorise  a  renewal  of  their  subscription.    And  yet  these  gentlemen 
reeeived  both  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  present  volume,  paid  postage  as 
the  law  requires,  for  the  entkt  year,  on  receipt  of  the  first  number,  saw  their  names 
advertised  in  the  Chart  of  the  Southern  Law  Beview  Union,  retained  the  copies  sent 
them  for  months,  and  when  returned,  if  at  all,  soiled,  and  consequently  worthier  to 
the  publishers,  and  in  the  &oe  of  all  this  put  in  this  disgracefdl  plea  as  an  excuse  to 
justify  their  refusal  of  payment.    To  whom  we  reply — if,  upon  the  expiration  of 
your  subscription,  you  did  not  wish  its  renewal,  you  should  have  so  informed  us. 
Your  failure  to  do  so,  was  authorization  to  us  to  continue  it.  As  lawyers,  you  should 
have  known  that  this  has  been  so  held  and  declared  repeatedly  by  courts  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  strictly  in  consonance  with  natural  reason   and  equity.    As 
gentlemen,  you  ought  to  have  known  that  good  morals  required  it, — forbade,  at  least 
your  receiving  the  numbers,  using  them  until  rendered  worthless  to  the  publishers 
if  returned,  and  after  you  had  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  yon  were  capable  of  deriving 
therefrom.  , 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  different  portions  of  the  Union,  some  from 
quite  eminent  jurists,  testifying  to  the  merit  and  worth  of  this  Beview.  In  many 
of  the  States  it  is  already  being  quoted  and  referred  to  as  a  high  authority.  It  is  the 
only  legal  periodical  publiriied  South,  and  we  confidently  assert  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  its  aims,  surely  a  laudable  one,  aqd  one  which,  if  at  all 
likely  to  succeed,  should  have  at  once  rallied  to  it  the  united  support  of,  at  least,  the 
JSauthem  Bench  and  Bar,  was,  to  represent  and  to  aid  in  developing  and  maturing  the 
highest  legal  culture  of  this  section.  If  the  lawyers  of  the  South  approve,  and  feel 
interested  in  the  success  of  this  attempt,  assuredly  it  is  but  right  that  they  should 
evidence  it  by  kindly  word  and  deed.  We  bespeak  the  assistance  of  our  present 
subscribers  in  enabling  us  to  increase  our  circulation  to  that  extent  that  the  future 
of  the  Review,  as  at  least  one  among,  if  not  (Me  firsts  legal  periodicals  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  beyond  peradventure  assured.  We  promise  them  that  everything  in 
our  power  shall  be  done  to  make  it  merit  their  patronage^  and  reflect  the  highest 
type  of  l^gal  knowledge  and  thought 


TL  G.  BuurwKU.  is  no  longer  authorised  to  receive  or  receipt  for  subscriptions  to 
this  B£Vi£W,  or  to  act  in  anywise  as  our  agent  for  the  same. 


We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Gsoboe  C.    Gk)BHAM,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  valuable  recent  opinions  uf  the  United  St^tea  Supreme  Court. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Personal  I^operty,   "By  Jambs  Schouleb.    Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    1873. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above  publication,  bat  too  Ute  to  include  in  our 
regular  book  notices.  This  work  is  certainlj  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  lawyer's 
library.  It  ia  the  fullest  and  most  satifl&ctory  treatise  on  the  law  of  ''Personal  Prop- 
erty*' ever  offered  to  the  profession. 

It  covers  the  whole  ground,  excepting  ^Title  to  Personal  Property."  The  large 
range  of  the  learning  on  this  latter  topic,  including  gift  and  sale,  made  it  impractica- 
ble to  consider  it  without  extending  the  present  volume  to  unusual  dimensions.  The 
uthor  hints  at  the  possibility  of  a  second  volume,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
topic. 

We  have  read  with  great  interest  Chapter  II,  entitled  "Money,"  wherdn  the  aotiior 
discusses  the  legal  tender  acts,  the  effect  of  contracts  in  Confederate  notes.  National 
Banks  and  their  currency,  and  other  live  questions  of  a  like  nature.  Chapter  IX, 
entitled  '^Shares  of  Stock,^'  defines  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  stockholders  with  a  par- 
ticularity  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any  other  elementary  work. 

The  chapters  on  Liens,  Limited  Partnerships,  and  Joint  Stock  Companies,  are  very 
able  and  satisfactory.    We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  all  our  readers. 
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Carrollton. 

11 

E.  D.  Willett, 

« 

u 

H.  S.  Shelton, 

tt 

u 

Kobert  T.  &  Wm.  T.  Johnston, 

u 

Pike, 

N.  W.  Griffin, 

Troy. 

Cf 

Heniy  C.  WUey, 

tt 

St.  Clair, 

John  W\  Inzer, 

AshTille. 

Hhelbj, 

A.  A.  Sterrett, 

Columbiana. 

i( 

Wm.  M.  McMath, 

Mont«vallo. 

Sunipter, 

B.  A.  Meredith, 

Gainesville. 

u 

Frank  P.  Snedecor, 

u 

TaliapooBa, 

Oliver  &  Bulger, 

Dadeville. 

Talladega,          • 

Bradford  &  Bradford, 

Talladega. 

u 

J.  T.  Heflin, 

M 

u 

Albert  W.  Plowman, 

(i 

Tuscaloosa  ^ 

Hargrove  &  Fitts, 

Tuacalooea. 

Walker, 

Wm.  B.  Appling, 

Jasper. 

Wilcox, 

Howard  &    Howard, 

Camden. 

(C 

S.  J.  Cummings, 

(C 

s 

ARTTAKSAS. 

Arkansas, 

Haliburton  &  Godden, 

DeWitt. 

(< 

James  A.  Gibson, 

u 

tt 

Abbott  Sr-   Johnson, 

u 

u 

Piiyear  &  Freeman, 

tt 

Ashley,, 

Van  Gilder  &  McKelvy, 

Hamburg. 

(( 

Murphy  &  Wood, 

u 

Benton, 

John  A.  Arrington, 

Bentonville. 

(( 

E.  P.  Watson, 

(i 

u 

S.  W.  Peel> 

tt 

Boone, 

Patterson  <&.  Crump, 

Harrison. 

<i 

J.  F.  Winans, 

«i 

it 

J.  M.  Doubleday, 

tt 

Calhoun^ 

M.  L.  Jones, 

Hampton. 

Carroll, 

G.  J.  Crump, 

CurroUton. 

a 

W.  B.  Dingle, 

Berryvillc. 

Chicot, 

John  G.  B.  Simms, 

Lake  Village. 

Mark  Valenline,  Jr., 

tt 

it 

D.  H.  Keynolds, 

u 

u 

L.  H.  Springer, 

(« 

Clark, 

U.  W.  McMillan, 

Arkadelphia. 

Ci 

Stuart  &  McCabe, 

u 

Columbia^ 

B.  F.  Askew, 

Magnolia. 

u 

John  H.  Garsett, 

u 

u 

J.  M.  Kelso,  i 

ti 

Conway, 

Duncan  &  Woodard, 

Springfield. 

u 

F.  T.  Rice, 

Lewisburg. 
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A  B  K  A  N  8  A  B.—Omtinwsd, 


COVHTY. 

Namx. 

Post  Office. 

Conway, 

B.  C.  Coblentz, 

Lewisburg. 

Cnwford, 

JcBse  Turner, 

Van  Buren. 

M 

W.  L.  Taylor, 

u 

Craighead, 

Maynfield  Mooney, 

Jonesboro. 

Dallas, 

M.  M.  Duffie, 

Princeton. 

*                          • 

Robert  H.  Dedman, 

it 

Deflha, 

R  F.  Grace, 

Napoleon. 

it 

D.  H.  a  Moore, 

M 

Drew, 

W.  F.  Slemmons, 

Monticello. 

u 

Haynes  &  Freddy, 

tt 

Franklin, 

N.  W.  Patterson, 

Ozark. 

(( 

John  T.  Qiiinn, 

Boseville. 

u 

Paul  Graham, 

Sub  Bosa. 

Fulton, 

J.  J.  Cunningham, 

Pilot  Hill. 

<i 

J.  M.  N.  Dyer, 

u 

Grant, 

Morton  &  Vance, 

Sheridan.  . 

Greene, 

B.  JI.  Crowley, 

Crowley. 

Hempstead, 

John  B.  Eakin, 

Washington. 

t( 

CorbeU  &  Erwin, 

Mineral  Springs. 

u 

H.  A.  Jones, 

tt         tt 

Hot  Springs, 

G^rge  J.  Summers, 

Hot  Springs. 

u 

Hugh  McCallum, 

Bodkport. 

Independence, 

W.-R.  Miller, 

Batesyille. 

Izard, 

John  C.  Claiborne, 

Pineville. 

Jackson, 

Lucien  C.  Gause, 

Jacksonport, 

It 

W.  A.  Monroe, 

tt 

tt 

Stedman  B.  Tilghman, 

tt 

u 

Joseph  M.  Bell, 

tt 

u 

A.  W.  Hurt, 

tt 

Jefferson, 

Bell  &  Carlton, 

Pine  Bluff. 

(( 

T.  F.  Sorrdls. 

a 

tt 

Bead  Fletcher, 

tt 

tt 

B.  D.  McCracken, 

tt 

tt 

Frank  J.  Wise, 

tt 

Johnson, 

Elisha  Meers, 

Clarkflville. 

<f 

Floyd  &  Cravens, 

(( 

it 

H.  B.  Withers, 

tt 

Ij&fnjette, 

John  B.  Burton, 

Lewisyille. 

«               1 

J.  G.  Johnson, 

tt 

u 

J.  M.  Montgomery, 

tt 

u 

Young  &  Cook, 

tt 

Lawrence^ 

Geo.  Thomburgh, 

Smithville. 

Lincoln, 

D.  H.  Bousseau, 

Star  City. 

Little  Biver, 

W.  D.  C.  Hankins, 

Bocky  Comfort. 

tt 

L.  J.  Joyner, 

tt 

c< 

G.  D.  Britt, 

Bichmond. 

Lonoke, 

John  C.  England, 

Lonoke. 

Madison, 

John  8.  Polk, 

Huntsville. 

<c 

Elias  Harrell, 

Drake's  Creek. 
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ATLK  ATX  B  A  B—QnUinv^ 


County. 

Navk. 

Post  Oinci. 

Monroe, 

MaiBtonA  Evran, 

Clarendon. 

u 

Price  &  Greene, 

(1 

u 

Geo.  W.  Maberry, 

Cotton  Plant. 

Montgomery, 

George  G.  Latta, 

Mt.  Ida. 

Perry, 

B.  S.  Da  Bose, 

Penyville. 

u 

John  L.  W.  Mathews, 

(1 

Phillips, 

Bruton  A  Davis, 

Helena. 

u 

P.  0.  Thweat, 

tt 

u 

Palmer  &  Sanders, 

u 

tt 

Monroe  Anderson, 

u 

Polk, 

8.  M.  White, 

Dallas. 

Pope, 

Shapard  A  Bayliss, 

Dover. 

Pouiasett, 

Brown  A  Cubb, 

Harrisboig. 

Prairie, 

Horace  P.  Vaaghan, 

Duvall'8  Blof. 

(( 

Wm.  T.  Jones, 

tt 

a 

J.  £.  Gatewood, 

Des  Arc 

u 

J.  a  Thomas, 

c< 

Pulaski, 

Clark  A  Willisms, 

Little  Bock. 

(« 

Fay  Hempstead, 

it 

It 

Waasell  A  Moore, 

tt 

u 

W.  F.  Grove, 

tt 

Randolph, 

John  McCoy, 

Pocahontis. 

u 

T.  J.  Batclifie, 

u 

Saline, 

McKinley  A  Merritt, 

Benton. 

« 

Sam.  H.  Whitthome, 

tt 

Scott, 

Bates  A  Latta, 

Waldren. 

M 

E.  T.  Walker, 

Black  Jack. 

Sebastian, 

Ben.  T.  Du  Val, 

Fort  Smith. 

(( 

Horace  L.  Stiles, 

f( 

« 

John  T.  Hurley, 

(« 

cc 

J.  H.  Sparks, 

ti 

It 

Rice  A  Rice, 

Greenwood. 

Sevier, 

J.  H.  Lathrop, 

Locksboig. 

u 

A.  C.  Steel, 

u 

Sharp, 

Joseph  L.  Abemeihy, 

Evening  Shade. 

« 

A.  A.  Clarke, 

« 

it 

W.  M.  Davidson, 

<t 

u 

Sam.  H.  Davidson, 

ft 

St.  Francis, 

Poindexter  Dunn, 

Forest  (Sty. 

f( 

Geo.  L.  Brown, 

Madison. 

Union, 

John  H.  Carleton, 

£1  Dorado. 

Washington, 

A.  M.  Wilson, 

Fayetteville. 

WashiU, 

Leake  A  Salle, 

Camden. 

White, 

B.  D.  Tnraer, 

Searcy. 

Yell, 

Gibson  A  Toomer, 

Dardenelle. 

• 

ABIZONA  TSBBITOBY. 

Prima, 

J.  E.  McCaffry, 

Tucson. 
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vn 


CALIFOBNIA. 

CouirTY. 

Navk. 

Post  Omox. 

Fresno, 

C.  G.  Sftyle, 

Millerton. 

Laasen, 

J.  8.  Chapman, 

Susanville. 

^faripoea. 

J.  B.  Campbell, 

Mariposa. 

Xapa, 

J.  E.  Pond, 

Napa  City. 

Sacramento, 

Bobert  C.  Clark, 

Sacramento. 

San  Francisco, 

Campbell,  Fox  &  Campbell, 

San  Frandsoo. 

it 

Provines  &  Johnson, 

u 

San  Joaquin, 

Joseph  M.  Cavis, 

Stockton. 

Santa  Clara, 

E.  A.  aark, 

San  Jose. 

StanislauB, 

T.  A.  Caldwell, 

Knight's  Feny. 

Tulare, 

S.  C.  Brown, 

COLOBADO. 

Visalia. 

Boalder, 

G.  Berkley, 

Boulder. 

Gilpin, 

Lewis  C.  Bockwelly 
CONNECTICUT. 

Central  aty. 

Fairfield, 

Treat  &  Bullock, 

Bridgeport. 

Litchfield, 

Chas.  B.  Andrews, 

Litchfield. 

New  London, 

Wait  &  Swan, 

DEIiAWABN. 

Norwich. 

Kent, 

Ellas  S.  Beed, 

Dover. 

NewGaaOe^ 

Edward  Bradford,  Jr^ 

Wilmington. 

DISTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

F.  P.  K  Sands, 

Washington. 

James  H.  Emhry, 

ti 

FLOBIDA. 

Alachua, 

Finley  &  Finley, 

Gainsville. 

Bradford, 

Wm.  W.  Wills, 

Tjake  Butler. 

Calhoun, 

Oliver  P.  Fannin, 

Abe  Spring. 

Columhia, 

B.  W.  Broome, 

Lake  City. 

Duval, 

F.  I.  Wheaton, 

Jacksonville. 

u 

James  Bell, 

tt 

ii 

W.  R.  Anno, 

tt 

u 

H.  A.  Pattison, 

tt 

Escambia, 

E.  A.  Perry, 

Pensacola. 

u 

J.  Dennis  Wolfe, 

tt 

tt 

B.  L.  Campbell, 

tt 

u 

A.  E.  Maxwell, 

tt 

Franklin, 

H.  G.  Townsend, 

Apalachicola, 

C( 

M.  C.  Pickett, 

tt 

Gadaden, 

Davidson  &  Love, 

Quincy. 

{( 

John  W.  Malone, 

tt 

f( 

Stephens  &  Love, 

tt 

ti 

Edward  Owens, 

tt 

tt 

A.  K.  Allison, 

tt 

VIII 
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TImOUID  A—ConHrmed, 


County 

Navk. 

Poer  Ofpici. 

Hamilton, 

Henry  J.  Stewart, 

Jasper. 

HillRboro, 

Henderson  &  Henderson, 

Tampa. 

({ 

J.  B.  Wall, 

u 

M 

H.  8.  Mit^^hell, 

u 

Jackson, 

George  S.  Hawkins, 

Marianna. 

it 

Wm.  H.  Milton, 

u 

ti 

Frank  Baltzell, 

u 

Jefferson, 

Scott  &  aarke. 

Montioella 

Leon, 

Walker  &  Baker, 

Tallahassee. 

(( 

B.  B.  Hilton, 

» 

Madison, 

Hunter  Pope, 

Madison. 

Marion, 

Hugh  R  Miller, 

OcahL 

Monroe, 

Witer  Bethel, 

Key  West 

V 

G.  Bonne  Patterson, 

19 

Nassan, 

Felix  Livingston, 

Femandina. 

n 

Robert  M.  Smith, 

99 

n 

John  Friend, 

V 

Orange, 

James  J.  Davis, 

Orlando. 

St.  Johns, 

W.  Howell  Bobinson, 

St.  Augustine. 

Santa  Boea, 

John  Chain, 

Milton. 

Sumpter, 

A.  C.  Clark, 

Sumpterville. 

Suwanee, 

Wm.  Bryson, 

Live  Oak. 

>f 

J.  F.  White, 

99 

Walton, 

D.  G.  McTieod, 

i:nox  UilL 

It 

Daniel  Campbell, 

GEOBGIA. 

Euchee  Anno. 

Appling, 

John  F.  DeLacey, 

Graham. 

Baldwin, 

W.  G.  McAdoo, 

MiUedgeville. 

It 

Sanford  &  Furman, 

99 

n 

Wm.  McKinley, 

99 

Bartow, 

Robert  W.  Murphey, 

Carteisville. 

It 

John  Coxe, 

99 

n 

Abda  Johnson, 

99 

n 

Woffoj?^  &  Milner, 

99 

It 

Warren  Akin, 

99 

Bibb, 

Nisbets  &  Jackson, 

Macon. 

»» 

R.  W.  Jemison, 

99 

91 

W.  A.  Lofton, 

» 

n 

C.  B.  Wooten, 

99 

tt 

Lanier  &  Anderson, 

99 

11 

John  Rutherford, 

99 

n 

T.  J.  Simmons, 

99 

It 

B.  A  W.  B.  Hill, 

99 

It 

Thomas  B.  Cox, 

99 

Brooks, 

John  G.  McCall, 

Quitman. 

It 

S.  T.  Kingsbery, 

99 

It 

Edward  R.  Harden, 

99 

Bullock, 

E.  C.  Mofleley, 

Statesboro. 
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G  E  O  B  O I  Ar-Ckmiinwd. 


COUKTT. 

Naxb. 

Post  Officb. 

Burke, 

John  D.  Ashton, 

Waynesboro^ 

» 

Wm,  Wamock, 

Lester's  District. 

CalhooD, 

J.  J.  Tfeck, 

Morgan. 

Camden, 

J.  M.  Arnow, 

St  Mary's. 

Campbelly 

Tidwell  &  Roan, 

Fairbnm, 

Carroll, 

George  W.  Austin, 

Carrollton. 

71 

Oscar  Beeee, 

■  11 

n 

George  W.  Harper, 

11 

u 

B.  L.  Bichardfl, 

Bowenville. 

Chatham, 

Harden  &  Levy, 

Savannah. 

u 

John  H.  ThomaF, 

n 

11 

Wm.  N.  Heyward, 

11 

11 

Charles  N.  West, 

11 

1* 

T.  R.  MUls,  Jr., 

V 

11 

A.  P.  Adams, 

11 

11 

W.  D.  Harden, 

11 

11 

Wylly  k  PhiUips, 

11 

1 

B.  E.  Lester, 

11 

>' 

J.  V.  Byals, 

11 

f1 

Smith  &  Seeks, 

ir 

11 

P.  W.  Meldrim, 

11 

11 

J.  J.  Abrams, 

11 

n 

Wm.  U.  Garrard, 

>t 

n 

Henry  B.  Tompkins, 

V 

11 

Howell  &  Denmark, 

11 

Chattahooche, 

H.  Bossey, 

Cusseta. 

>» 

W.  A.  Farky, 

11 

Cherokee, 

James  CDowda, 

Canton. 

Clay, 

John  C,  Wells, 

Fort  Gaines. 

11 

S.  A.  McLendon, 

(( 

Qinch, 

J.  L.  Sweat, 

Homersville. 

'> 

H.  D.  &  David  O'Quin, 

Lawton. 

Cobb, 

W.  T.  Winn, 

Marietta. 

Columbia, 

Charles  H.  Shockley, 

Appling. 

Coweta, 

Lucius  H.  Featherston, 

Newnan. 

Crawford, 

Thomas  F.  Green,  Jr., 

Knozville. 

Dade, 

Bobert  H.  Tatum, 

Bising  Fawn. 

Becatnr, 

George  W.  Hines, 

Bainbridge. 

11 

Gurley  &  Bussell, 

)i 

ti 

Fleming  &  Butherford, 

n 

I>ougherty, 

Smith  &  Jones, 

Albany. 

Early, 

B.  H.  Powell, 

Blakely. 

Elbert, 

H.  A.  Boebuck, 

Elberton. 

Emanael, 

M.  B.  Ward, 

Swainsboro. 

n 

Jdvphns  Gamp, 

it 

Floyd, 

Wright  &  Featherston, 

Borne. 

V 

Wm.  D.  Elam, 

n 

71 

Forsyth  &  Beeoe, 

n 

11 

Hamilton  Yancey, 

11 
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G  E  O  B  G I  A—CcmtiiwedL 


CJOUHTY. 

Namb. 

Post  Omai. 

Floyd, 

Underwood  &  Rowell, 

Rome. 

Foreyth, 

H.  L.  Patterson, 

Cnmmipg. 

Fulton, 

Newman  &  Harrison, 

Atlanta. 

» 

W.  Izard  Hey  ward. 

IC 

V 

A.  0.  Lochrane 

It 

99 

B.  H.  Hill  &  Soofl, 

II 

» 

L.  E.  Blackley, 

n 

»» 

Samuel  Weil, 

II 

M 

Kobert  Baugh, 

It 

1) 

M.  A.  Bell, 

It 

II 

J.  T.  McCormick, 

f* 

II 

Henry  P.  Farrow, 

It 

II 

George  S.  Thomas, 

It 

II 

Lucius  J.  Gartrell, 

II 

II 

A.  B.  Culberson, 

II 

Gilmer, 

H.  R.  Foote, 

Kllejay. 

Gljrnn, 

William  WUliams, 

Brunswick. 

»i 

T.  E.  Davenport, 

II 

Gordon, 

W.  8.  JohnMu, 

*  Calhoun. 

II 

W.  J.  Cantrell, 

II 

II 

J.  C.  Pain, 

»i 

Greene, 

Miles  W.  Lewis, 

QreensboroDC^ 

II 

James  L.  Brown, 

11 

Gwinnett, 

N.  L.  Hutchins, 

LawreDceviile. 

Hall, 

Phil.  R.  Simmons, 

Gainsville. 

IC 

M.  Van  Estes, 

cc 

Hancock, 

J.  T.  Jordan, 

Sparta. 

II 

James  A.  Harley, 

II 

Harris, 

Henry  C.  Cameron, 

Hamilton. 

Hart, 

0.  W.  Seidel, 

Hartwell. 

Houston, 

E.  W.  Crocker, 

Fort  Valley. 

Jasper, 

Boiling  Whitfield, 

Montioello. 

Jefierson, 

Carswell  &  Denny, 

LouisvUle. 

Laurens, 

Rollin  A.  SUnley, 

Dublin. 

II 

Rivers  &  Conner, 

II 

II 

James  A.  Thomas,  Jr., 

II 

Lee, 

James  Dodson, 

Hmithvile. 

Liberty, 

J.  W.  Farmer, 

Hinesville. 

II 

Walter  A.  Way, 

Walthourville. 

Lowndes, 

Whittle  &  Morgan, 

Valdoeta. 

II 

G.  T.  Hammond, 

11 

i» 

A.  H.  Smith, 

II 

Lumpkin, 

Weir  Boyd, 

Dahlon^ga. 

Maoon, 

R.  G.  Ozier, 

Montesnma. 

II 

W.H.  Reese, 

MarshallvUle. 

11 

Thos.  P.  Lloyd, 

Oglethorpe. 

McDuffie, 

Paul  C.  Hudson, 

Thomson. 

»» 

H.  C.  Roney, 

n 

tf 

W.  T.  O'Neal, 

99 
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G  B  O  B  G  I  A.'-QnUinued. 


CotTHTT. 

Naxk. 

Pot*  Omo& 

Mcintosh, 

D.  A.  Mclntoeh, 

Darien. 

MeniweatheTi 

John  W.  Park, 

Greenville. 

MUton, 

Thomas  L.  Lewifl, 

Alpharetta. 

Mitchell, 

W.  C.  McCall, 

Camilla. 

n 

James  H.  Spence, 

11 

Monroe, 

T.  6.  Cabaniss, 

Forsyth. 

Muflcogee, 

Ingram  &  Crawford, 

Columbus. 

n 

Raphael  J.  Moses, 

}» 

n 

Louis  F.  Garrard, 

»i 

n 

D.  H.  Burts, 

II 

n 

Alonzo  A.  Dozier, 

*t 

n 

W.  A.  Little, 

II 

Newton, 

L.  B.  Anderson, 

Covington. 

»l 

Clark  &  Pace, 

}t 

Oglethorpe, 

E.  C.  Shackelford, 

Lexington. 

Paulding, 

S.  L.  Strickland  &  N.  N.  BeaU, 

Dallas. 

Pierce, 

John  C.  Nicholls, 

Blaekshear. 

Pike, 

H.  Green, 

Zebulon. 

n 

J.  A.  Hunt, 

Bamesville. 

Polk, 

ThoB.  W.  Dodd, 

Rock  Mart. 

w 

A.  T.  Williamson, 

» 

PulMki, 

Charles  C.  Kibbee, 

Hawkinsville. 

n 

L.  C.  Ryan, 

t> 

n 

0.  C.  Home, 

II 

n 

A.  C.  Pate, 

i». 

n 

John  H.  Martin, 

II 

Putnam, 

Wm.  A.  Reid, 

Eatonton. 

Richmond, 

A.  R.  &  H.  G.  Wright, 

Augusta. 

II 

Frank  H.  Miller, 

tf 

n 

Joe.  P.  Carr, 

tf 

♦1 

W.  F.  Eve, 

II 

II 

John  S.  Davidson, 

» 

11 

W.  A.  Walton, 

*y 

II 

Maroellus  P.  Foster, 

n 

II 

A.  C.  Holt, 

n 

II 

James  S.  Hook, 

n 

Rockdale, 

J.  W.  Early, 

Conyers. 

II 

W.  D.  Atkinson,  Jr., 

II 

Schley, 

Hudson  &  Wall, 

Ellaville. 

Scriven, 

Geo.  R.  Black, 

Sylvania, 

w 

W.  L.  Mathews,  Jr., 

Ogeechee. 

n 

Henry  C.  Kittles, 

Sylvania. 

Hpaalding, 

D.  N.  Martin, 

Griffin. 

II 

J.  M.  Campbell, 

II 

Somptery 

Hawkins  &  Gnerry, 

AmericuB. 

ti 

John  R.  Worrill, 

II 

Talbot, 

W.  A.  Little, 

Talbotton. 

Taylor, 

0.  M.  Colbert, 

BuUer. 

Terrell, 

R.  F.  Simmons, 

Dawson. 

xn 
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COUHTT. 

Telfair, 
Thomae, 


G^OnOl  A— Continued. 

Naxb. 


Post  Omci. 
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Luke  W.  Conerly, 

« 

Bichland, 

Wells  &  Williams, 

Bayville. 

u 

H.  P.  Wells, 

Delhi. 

St.  Helena, 

James  H.  Muse, 

Greensbury. 

St.  Landry, 

Joseph  M.  M.  Moore, 

Opelousas. 

>} 

J.  F.  Knox, 

n 

St.  Martin's, 

Felix  Voorhies, 

St.  Martinsvile. 

n 

DeBlanc  &  Toumet, 

n 

Tensas, 

Beeve  Lewis, 

St.  Joseph. 

Terrebonne, 

John  B.  Winder, 

Houma. 

n 

J.  L.  Belden, 

i> 

Union, 

Barrett  &  Trimble, 

Farmerrille. 

Washita, 

J.  &  S.  D.  McEnery, 

Monroe.] 

n 

Bichardsons  A  McEnery, 

t> 

n 

B,  G.  Cobb, 

»> 

West  Feliciana, 

Samuel  J.  Powell, 

St  FranciAville. 

Webster, 

A.  B.  George, 

3iinden. 

Winn, 

W.  B.  Boberts, 

Winnfield. 
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MATNK. 

COCKTT. 

Namb. 

PoROrncL 

KennebeCy 

Joseph  Baker, 

Augusta. 

Knox, 

Geo.  H.  M.  Barrett, 

Rockpoit 

Oxford, 

H.  Upton, 

MABYI.AND. 

Norway. 

A  line  Arundel, 

Bandal  &  Hagner, 

Annapolis. 

Baltimore, 

John  Thompson  Mason, 

Baltimore. 

u 

Daniel  Clarke, 

u 

Cecil, 

John  £.  Wilson, 

Elkton. 

JVederick, 

Wm.  P.  Maulsby,  Jr., 

Frederick. 

Queen  Aane^a^ 

John  B.  Brown, 

Centrevillei 

St.  Mary's, 

Combs  &  Downs, 

Leonardtown. 

Talbot, 

C.  H.  Gibson, 

MICHIGAN. 

Easton. 

Allegan, 

Arnold  &  Stone, 

Allegan. 

Barry, 

Wm.  H.  Hayford, 

Hastings. 

Bay, 

C.  H.  Denison, 

Bay  aty. 

Calhoun, 

Alyan  Peck, 

Albion. 

Houghton, 

Ball  &  Chandler, 

Houghton. 

Huron, 

Richard  Winsor, 

Port  Austin. 

Ingham, 

Wm.  H.  Pinckney, 

I^anaing. 

Isabella, 

Fancher  &  Hopkins, 

Mount  Pleuuit 

Maoomb, 

Edgar  Weeks, 

Mt.  Clem^iBL 

Marquette, 

D.  H.  Ball, 

Marquette. 

Oakland, 

0.  F.  \^isner. 

Pontiac 

Saglnair, 

Gaylord  &  Hanchett, 

Saginaw. 

St.  Clair, 

Atkinson  Brothers, 

Port  Huron. 

St.  Jodeph, 

R.  W.  Melendy, 

Centreyille. 

Shiawassee, 

E.  Gould, 

Owaaae. 

Tuscola, 

J.  P.  Hoyt, 

Cara 

"Wayne, 

Meddaugh  &  Driggs, 
TSINNEaOTA. 

Detroit. 

Dodge, 

G.  B.  Cooley, 

Mantorville. 

Martin, 

M.  E.  L.  Shanks, 

Fairmont 

Mower, 

G.  W.  Cameron, 

Austin. 

Ramsey, 

S.  M.  Flint, 

St.  Paul. 

Steams, 

L.  A.  Evans, 

St.  Cloud. 

Steele, 

A.  C.  Hickman, 

Owatonna. 

Winona, 

Simpson  &  Wilson, 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Winona. 

Adams, 

Ralph  North, 

Natchei. 

Amite, 

George  F.  Webb, 

Liberty. 

Attala, 

Campbell  &  Anderson, 

Kosciusko. 

u 

D.  C.  Waason, 

u 

u 

Butt  &  Scarborough, 

it 
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MISSISSIPPI— Om/ttitMd. 
Namx. 


Post  O 


Bolivar, 

Greorge  T.  Lightfoot, 

Keblett's  Landing, 

fientOD, 

Kimbrough  &  Abemathy, 

Ashland. 

C&Uioun, 

Boane&  Boane, 

Pittsboro'. 

CarroU, 

James  Somerville, 

Carrolton. 

n 

Keyes,  Nelson  &  Bean, 

II 

n 

•  W.  B.  Helm, 

II 

Chickasaw, 

Lacy  <&  Thornton, 

Okalona. 

Chocktaw, 

D.  B.  Archer, 

La  Grange. 

»» 

Brantley,  Dnnn  &  HoUowaj, 

ti 

Claiborne, 

J.  H.  &  J.  F.  Mauiy, 

Port  Gibson. 

♦> 

Wm.  SUlen, 

II 

n 

E.  H.  Stiles, 

II 

CUrke, 

S.  Evans, 

Enterprise. 

>i 

S.  H.  Terrall, 

Quitman, 

Coahoma, 

James  T.  Racks, 

Friars'  Point. 

Col&x, 

Wm.  H.  Hill, 

Palo  Alto. 

Copiah, 

Stone  &  Haley, 

Hazelhurst 

n 

Tim.  E.  Cooper, 

>» 

n 

L.  0.  Bridewell, 

Beauregard. 

DeSoto, 

Thos.  H.  Johnston, 

Hernando. 

Franklin, 

J.  F.  Sessions, 

Meadville. 

Grenada, 

A.  S.  Pass, 

Grenada. 

Greene, 

Jno.  Mclnnis, 

Vernal. 

Harrison, 

T.  J.  Humphries, 

Handsboro. 

Hinds, 

Chas.  F.  Clint, 

Jackson. 

n 

Sam'l  M.  Shelton, 

Raymond. 

» 

G^rge  A.  Smythe, 

Jackson. 

n 

J.  Z.  George, 

II 

w 

A.  H.  Handy,    . 

n 

Holmes, 

H.  S.  Hooker, 

Lexington, 

»i 

Allen  &  Dyson, 

II 

Issaquena, 

W.  8.  Farish, 

Mayersville. 

Jasper, 

Street  &  Chapman, 

Paulding. 

n 

Walter  Acker, 

t9 

Jefferson, 

J.  J.  Whitney, 

Fayette. 

V 

Thomas  Beed, 

II 

Kemper, 

Ellis  &  Brame, 

De  Kalb. 

Lauderdale, 

Steel  &  Watts, 

Meridian. 

M 

Thomas  H.  Woods, 

i» 

Lawrence, 

K.  R  Webb, 

Brookhaven. 

Lee, 

J.  D.  Williams, 

Tupelo. 

tt 

Clayton  &  Clayton, 

II 

W 

J.  D.  Barton, 

II 

n 

J.  L.  Finley, 

Gun  town. 

Leflore, 

Somerville  &  Yerger, 

Greenwood. 

Lincob, 

Chrisman  &  Thompson, 

Brookhaven. 

n 

Cassedy  &  McNair, 

II 

Lowndes, 

Leigh  &  Evans, 

Columbus. 

tt 

Geo.  A.  Ramsey, 

Sovihem  Law  Beview  UniofL 
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COUHTT. 

Nave. 

Post  Ovncs. 

Madison, 

John  Handy, 

Canton. 

n 

8.  M.  Wook, 

n 

II 

George  Harvey, 

n 

Marshall, 

Wm.  M.  Strickland 

Holly  Springs. 

II 

Featherston,  Harris  A  Watson, 

i> 

Monroe, 

John  B.  Walton, 

Aberdeen. 

II 

Davis  &  McFarland, 

II 

II 

Mason  M.  Cammings, 

n 

Oktibbeha, 

Sullivan  &  Tomer, 

StarkviUe. 

Panola, 

Miller  &  Miller, 

Sardis. 

Pike, 

Applewhite  &  Son, 

Magnolia. 

Bankin, 

W.  B.  Shelby, 

Brandon. 

II 

J.  M.  Jayne,  Jr^ 

n 

II 

Mayere  &  Lowry, 

II 

Simpson, 

M.  A.  Banks, 

WestvUle. 

Tallahatchee, 

Bailey  &  Boothe, 

Charleston. 

Tippah, 

Thompson  &  Falkner, 

Bipley. 

Tishemingo, 

L.  P.  Beynolds, 

Jacinto. 

Tunica^ 

T.  J.  Woodson, 

Austin. 

Warren, 

H.  F.  Cook, 

Yicksborg. 

II 

James  T.  Coleman, 

II 

*9 

T.  A.  &  M.  Marshall, 

n 

l> 

Brien  &  Spears, 

n 

II 

Catchings  A  Ingersoll, 

i» 

l» 

John  D.  Gilland, 

11 

Washington, 

Trigg  &  Buckner, 

Green  villew 

II 

S.  W.  Ferguson, 

i» 

II 

Jno.  F.  Harris, 

» 

Wayne, 

J.  W.  Boykin, 

Winchester. 

Wilkinson, 

L.  K.  Barber, 

Woodville. 

11 

T.  V.  Noland, 

II 

Winston, 

W.  S.  Boiling, 

Louisville. 

Yalabusha, 

Walthal  &  GoUady, 

Grenada. 

II 

Geo.  H.  Lester, 

Coffeeville. 

tt 

B.  H.  Tabor  &  H.  E.  Ware, 

Water  Valley. 

Yazoo, 

Miles  St  Epperson, 

Yaaoo  City. 

t* 

A.  M.  Harlow, 

u 

»t 

Bobert  Bowman, 

u 

n 

Andrews  &  Prewett, 

n 

n 

Bobert  S.  Hudson, 

mssouBi. 

i< 

Adair, 

Ellison  A  Ellison, 

Kirks  ville. 

II 

W.  L.  Griggs, 

II 

Atchison, 

Durfee,  McKillop  &  Co., 

Bockport. 

Audrian, 

James  B.  Williams, 

Mexioa 

it 

Wm.  0.  Forrist, 

II 

Barry, 

James  A.  Vance, 

Pierce  City. 

Barton, 

G.  H.  Walser, 

Lamar. 
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COUKTT. 

NAin. 

Post  Omoa. 

Bollinger, 

A.  C.  Eetchum, 

Marble  HHl. 

Boone, 

John  C.  Richaniflon, 

CentraUa. 

<( 

Odon  Ghiitar, 

i( 

Buchanan, 

J.  W.  &  John  D.  Strong 

&  J.C. 

Hedenberg, 

St.  Joseph. 

cc 

Doniphan  &  Baldwin, 

it 

Batler, 

Snoddy  &  Matthews, 

Poplar  Bluff. 

Caldwell, 

T/^muel  Dunn, 

Kingston. 

Gape  Qirardeao, 

Lewis  Brown, 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carroll, 

B.  D.  Lucas, 

Carrolton. 

Ca*, 

H.  aay  Daniel, 

Harrisonville. 

(( 

Samuel  D.  Benight  &  0.  ' 

W.  Byrum,       " 

it 

James  Armstrong, 

« 

Cedar, 

W.  D.  Hoff, 

Stockton. 

CI 

James  T.  Farris, 

it 

Chariton, 

Charles  A.  Winslow, 

Brunswick. 

u 

Kinley  &  Kinley, 

u 

M 

Charles  Hammond, 

tt 

Clark, 

W.  H.  Robinson, 

Oahoka. 

u 

James  M.  Asher, 

i< 

u 

Park  Henshaw, 

<i 

ti 

Edward  T.  Smith, 

Alexandria. 

Clinton, 

Charles  A.  Wright, 

Plattoburg. 

Cole, 

E.  S.  King  &  Bro., 

Jefferson  City. 

u 

Alfred  M.  Lay, 

u 

Cooper, 

John  Cosgrove, 

Boonville. 

Dallas, 

Peter   Wilson, 

Buffalo. 

Daviess, 

Richardson  &  Ewing, 

Gallatin. 

(C 

James  L.  Davis, 

it 

DeKalb, 

Samuel  C.  Loring, 

Maysville. 

Dent, 

Qt,  S.  Duckworth, 

Salem. 

Franklin, 

John  H.  Pugh, 

Union. 

Gentry, 

I.  P.  Caldwell, 

Albany. 

Greene, 

P.  T.  Simmons, 

Springfield. 

tc 

Frank  H.  Warren, 

tt 

Grondy, 

Daniel  Metcalf, 

Trenton. 

Harrison, 

D.  J.  Heaston, 

Bethany. 

(( 

J.  H.  Phillebaum, 

it 

Hickory, 

Charles  Kroff, 

Hermitage. 

Holt, 

T.  H.  Parrish, 

Oregon. 

Howard, 

J.  M.  Reid, 

Fayette. 

Howell, 

Wm.  H.  McCown, 

West  Plains. 

it 

Organ  &  Livingston, 

(( 

Iron, 

J.  P.  Dillingham, 

Ironton. 

Jaclnon, 

Holmes  <&  Dean, 

Kansas  City. 

it 

F.  A.  Mitchell, 

it 

it 

C.  J.  Bower, 

tt 

tt 

John  J.  CrandaU, 

It 

(1 

John  A.  Ross, 

<i 
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Najo. 
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Jackson, 

W.  W.  Cooke, 

Kansas  aty. 

Jasper, 

Wm.  Cloudy 

Carthage. 

u 

Wm.  H.  Phelps^ 

a 

u 

D.  A.  Harrison, 

u 

« 

A.  L.  Thomas, 

u 

Johnflon, 

N.  H.  Conklin, 

Wanensborg. 

a 

N.  Blackstock, 

Knobnoeter. 

<i 

H.  Martin  Williams, 

Holden. 

Laclede, 

J.  T.  Moore, 

Lebanon. 

La&jette, 

Byland  &  Son, 

Lexington. 

Lawrence. 

Washington  Cloud, 

Pence  CSty. 

Lewis, 

F.  W.  Bash, 

Montioeilo. 

• 

A.  Hamilton, 

La  Grange. 

u 

Aaron  D.  Lewis, 

Canton. 

u 

N.  Rollins, 

u 

Linn, 

A.  W.  Mullins, 

Tiinnens. 

« 

Thomas  Whitaker, 

Bac^len. 

M 

£11  Torranoe, 

Brookfield. 

Livingston, 

Collier  &  Mansor, 

ChiUioothe 

«< 

John  M.  Boyd, 

a 

Macon, 

A.  J.  Williams, 

Macon  City. 

ti 

John  Shepperd, 

u 

Madison, 

B.  B.  Oahoon, 

Frederic^ton. 

Maries, 

Johnson  &  Bittenhouse^ 

Vienna. 

Marion. 

Wm.  P.  Harrison, 

Hannibal. 

It 

JohnL.  Bobards, 

u 

u 

B.  £.  Anderson, 

Pklmyra. 

McDonald, 

A.  H.  Kennedy, 

Pineville. 

Mercer, 

C.  M.  Wright, 

Princeton. 

Miller, 

Isaiah  Latchem, 

Oakhunt 

« 

John  S.  Lumpkin, 

Locost  Mound. 

Moniteau, 

Moore  &  Williams, 

California, 

C.  M.  Gordon, 

u 

Monroe. 

A.  F.  Livingston, 

Monroe  City. 

Montgomery, 

L.  A.  Thompson, 

Danville. 

New  Madrid, 

B.  A.  &  B.  H.  Hatcher, 

New  Madrid. 

Newton, 

Jno.  C.  Trif^g, 

Neosho. 

K 

Jno.  A.  Wilson, 

M 

Osage, 

S.  Mosby, 

Idnn. 

Pemiscot, 

James  Montgomery, 

GayoBO. 

u 

John  A.  Averill, 

u 

Perry, 

John  B.  Bobinson, 

PerryviUc. 

Pettis, 

Bichard  P.  Qarrett, 

Sedalia. 

Pheipe, 

Alf.  Harris, 

BoUa. 

CI 

C.  H.  Frost, 

M 

Pike, 

Fagg  &  Dyer, 

Louiaiana. 

u 

A.  L.  Loucks, 

it 

Platte, 

James  J.  Hitt, 

Weston. 

Polk, 

James  O.  Simpson, 

Boliver. 
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For  OmoB. 


lafiki. 

William  BollinR, 

Waynesville. 

tnam. 

Hyde  &  Christy, 

Union  ville. 

IIh, 

£.  W.  Sonthworth, 

New  London* 

«( 

John  McGown, 

it 

u 

Bichard  Dalton, 

u 

odolpb. 

Porter  &  Bothwell, 

Huntsville. 

tine, 

John  W.  Bryant,' 

Manhall. 

a 

Saml.  Davis, 

II 

At, 

J.  H.  Moore, 

Commerce. 

*f 

Manhall  Arnold, 

w 

uinoo. 

Q.  F.  Chilton, 

Pine  Hill. 

Francois, 

F.  M.  Carter, 

Fannington. 

Genevieve, 

Charles  C.  Bosier, 

St  G^evieve, 

Louis, 

Lewis  &  Daniel,  571 1  Chestnut  St, 

St  Louis, 

(( 

Bereman  &  Smith,  oor.  4th  &  Olive, 

11 

u 

Wm.  8.  Field, 

•( 

u 

Thoe.  B.  Childress, 

(1 

« 

Pearson  &  CBourke,  room  18,  Ins 
Ezchanfce  Boilding, 

L           " 

<f 

Ash  &  Smith,  314  Nor.  3rd.  Straet 

11 

u 

C.  P.  Ellerbe,  211  Nor.  3rd.  Street 

CI 

u 

Geo.  W.  Griffin, 

11 

l( 

W.  H.  Homer,  203  Pine  Street 

II 

l( 

MaUhew  O'BeiUy,  324  Nor.  3rd.  St 

u 

u 

Jno.  F.  Tiee,  Jr.,  317  Pine  St 

it 

It 

Theodore  Hunt,  104  Nor.  4th  St 

u 

iddard, 

Hicks  &  McKeon, 

Bloomfield. 

lliTan, 

S.  F.  Harvey, 

Milan. 

nej, 

J.  J.  Brown, 

Forsyth. 

mon, 

J.  K.  Hanshrough, 

Nevada. 

C( 

Soott  &  Stone, 

« 

uren. 

Frank  T.  WUliams, 

Warrenton. 

g«rton, 
dison. 


mson, 
maha, 
.tte. 


mboldt, 


ishire, 
ilRborOy 


MONTANA. 


W.  E.  Cnllen, 
Samuel  Word, 


Maxwell  &  Chapman, 
Charles  A.  Holmes, 
Jarvis  S.  Church, 
Leander  Gerrard, 

NEVADA. 

Patrick  H.  Harris, 

NEW    HAMP8HIBE. 

£.  M.  Forbes, 

G.  Y.  Sawyer  &  Sawyer,  Junior, 


Helena. 
Virginia  City. 


Plattsmouth. 
Tecumseh. 
Brownsville. 
Columbus. 


Unionville. 


Winchester. 
Nashua. 
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Namb* 

FOST   Ufrftli 

Atlantic, 

Alex.  H.  Sharpe, 

Alesecou. 

Ebmz, 

John  W.  Taylor, 

Newark. 

Mercer, 

Leroy  H.  Anderson, 

Princeton. 

Middlesex, 

James  H.  Van  Cleef, 

New  BnuuwicL 

Monmouth, 

Charles  Haight, 

Freehold. 

Paaaaic, 

Andrew  J.  Sandford, 

Paterson. 

Somerset, 

Bartine  ft  Davis,* 

Somerrille. 

Sussex, 

Robert  Hamilton, 
NEW    MEXICO. 

Newton. 

Frank  Springer, 

Cimarron. 

NSW    YOBK. 

Alleghanj, 

John  G.  Collins, 

Angelica. 

Cattaraugus, 

Scott  &  Laidland, 

ElHootville. 

Cortland, 

John  S.  Barber, 

Cortland. 

Essex, 

A.  C.  &  B.  L.  Hand, 

Elixabethtown. 

Franklin, 

Horace  A.  Taylor, 

Malone. 

Fulton, 

McCarty  &  Parke, 

Gloversville. 

(Jenessee, 

J.  G.  Johnson, 

Batavia. 

Qreene, 

Kuftis  W.  Watson, 

CattRkill. 

Kings, 

P.  S.  Crooke, 

Brooklyn. 

LivingBton, 

Geo.  W.  Daggett, 

Nuttda. 

Monroe, 

H.  &  G.  H.  Humphrey, 

Rochester. 

New  York, 

Broome  &  Broome, 

New  York, 

it 

Morrison,  Lanterbach  &  Spingam, 

10  Will  SBVlii 

New  York, 

m  Broadvaj. 

a 

Charles  O'Conor, 

New  York. 

u 

Richard  O'Gorman, 

i< 

Orange, 

J.  M.  Wilkin, 

Montgomeiy. 

Otsego, 

James  A.  Lynes, 

Cooperstown. 

Bensselaer, 

G.  B.  &  J.  Kellog, 

Troy. 

Bichmond, 

Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth, 

Richmond. 

St.  Lawrence, 

L.  Hasbrouck,  Jr., 

Ogdensborg. 

Schoharie^ 

John  S.  Pindar, 

CobleskiU. 

Schuyler, 

S.  L.  Rood, 

Watkins. 

Steuben, 

A.  M.  Spooner, 

Avoca. 

<« 

W.  W.  Oxx, 

Bath. 

Sullivan, 

Arch.  C.  &  T.  A.  Kiven, 

Montioello. 

Tompkins, 

King  &  Montgomery, 

Ithica. 

Ulster, 

T.  R.  &  F.  L.  Westbiook, 
NOBTH    CAROLINA. 

Kingston. 

Alamance, 

G.  F.  Bason, 

Graham. 

Alleghany, 

£.  L.  Vaughan, 

GapaviL 

Anson, 

R.  Tyler  Bennet, 

Wadesboro. 

u 

John  D.  Pemberton, 

(( 

Bertie, 

James  L.  Mitchell, 

Windsor. 

« 

Joseph  B.  Cherry, 

u 

Bladen, 

R.  H  &  C.  C.  Lyon, 

EliiabethtowiL 

Buncombe, 

A.  T.  &  T.  F.  Davidson, 

Aahville. 
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CoOXTfft 

Nams. 

Post  Omoa: 

Bancombe, 

Wm.  M.  Cocke,  Jr., 

AshviUe. 

u 

W.  E.  Weaver, 

CI 

« 

Melvin  E.  Carter, 

« 

<« 

£.  R  Hampton, 

(C 

Burke, 

A.  C.  Avery, 

Morganton. 

Cabarraa, 

W.  J.  Montgomery, 

Concord. 

Camden, 

D.  D.  Ferebee, 

South  Mills. 

(1 

John  L.  Chamberlain, 

cc 

M 

G.  Q.  Luke, 

Camden  C.  H. 

C^well, 

G^.  N.  Thompson, 

Leasburg. 

Catawbl^ 

John  F.  Murrill, 

Hickory  Tavern. 

M 

John  B.  Hussy, 

Newton. 

Chatham, 

J.  J.  Jackson, 

Pittsboro. 

M 

Henry  A.  London,  Jr., 

If 

4« 

James  H.  Headen, 

it 

Cherokee, 

John  Bolan, 

Murphey. 

» 

P.  C.  Hughes, 

Cherokee. 

Columbnn, 

J.  W.  Ellis, 

Whiteville. 

Crayen, 

Henry  B.  Bryan, 

New  Berne. 

<« 

H.  C.  Whitehurst, 

u 

M 

L.  J.  Moore, 

It 

Cumberland, 

Jas.  C.  MacBae, 

Fayetteville. 

Cturitack, 

P.  H.  Morgan, 

Lidian  Bidge. 

Daridaon, 

F.  C.  Bobbins, 

Lexington. 

u 

John  H.  Welbom, 

<( 

Duplin, 

Wm.  A.  Allen  &  Son, 

Kenansville. 

Edgeoomb, 

W.  H.  Johnston, 

Tarboro. 

M 

John  8.  Bridgers  &  Son, 

It 

U 

H.  L.  Staton,  Jr., 

tt 

Forsjrthe^ 

D.  P.  Mast, 

Winston. 

Franklin, 

Wm.  K.  Barham, 

Louisburg. 

Gates, 

Geo.  E.  Gatling, 

Sunsburg. 

C( 

M.  L.  Eure, 

Gatesville. 

Granville, 

John  W.  Hays, 

Oxford. 

M 

Geo.  Badger  Harris, 

Hendenon. 

Greene, 

W.  J.  Basberry, 

Snow  Hill. 

Gaildford, 

Dillard  &  Gilmer, 

Greensboro. 

UalifaT, 

Walter  Clark, 

HaU&x  C.  H. 

M 

£.  Tyler  Branch, 

Enfield. 

« 

Wm.  H.  Day, 

Halifax. 

t< 

Daniel  Bond, 

Enfield. 

M 

W.  H.  Kitrhin, 

ScoUard  Neck. 

Harnett, 

John  A.  Spears, 

Harnett  C.  H. 

Haywood, 

W.  R  A  G.  S.  Ferguson, 

Waynesville. 

Henderson, 

John  D.  Hyman, 

Hendersonville. 

Hertford, 

Thos.  B.  Jemigan, 

Harrellfiville. 

Hyde, 

Louis  H.  Barrow, 

Middleton. 

Jackson, 

James  R.  Love, 

Webster. 

Macon, 

K.EUas, 

Franklin. 
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COUKTT. 

Nawv. 

Pomr  OmcB. 

lilartin, 

Abner  S.  Williams, 

Williamston. 

(( 

Joe.  T.  Waldo, 

Hamilton. 

it 

Henry  P.  Pugh, 

u 

McDowell, 

W.  H.  Malone, 

Marion. 

Mecklenberg, 

W.  P.  Bynnm, 

C3iarlotte. 

M 

R.  D.  Osborne, 

u 

M 

0.  Dowd, 

u 

New  Hanover, 

Alex.  T.  London, 

Wilmington. 

ti 

W.  R  Kmpie, 

u 

Northampton, 

David  A.  Barnes, 

Jackson. 

i< 

W.  W.  Peebles, 

u 

H 

Robert  I.  Beale, 

Potecasi. 

tt 

Thomas  J.  Person, 

Garysbnig. 

Onslow, 

Richard  W.  Nixon, 

Jacksonville. 

Orange, 

Graham  &  Graham, 

Hillsboro. 

(( 

Samuel  H.  Webb, 

Oaka 

Pasquotank, 

C.  W.  Grandj,  Jr., 

Elizabeth  Gty. 

u 

James  P.  Whedbee, 

u 

u 

Wm.  F.  Martin, 

u 

Perquimans, 

J.  M.  Albertson, 

Hertford. 

(1 

T.  G.  Skinner, 

i( 

Person, 

Samnel  G.  Bamett, 

Roxboro. 

IC 

J.  J.  Lansdell, 

it 

Pitt, 

Johnston  &  Nelson, 

Greenville. 

<( 

8.  S.  Wallace, 

i( 

Richmond, 

Gilbert  M.  Patterson, 

Laurenbarg. 

Rockingham, 

Reid  &  Settle, 

Wentworth. 

M 

S.  Feid.  Watkins, 

a 

Rowan, 

Blackmer  &  McCorkle, 

Salisbury. 

it 

James  £.  Kerr, 

it 

Sampson, 

Milton  C.  Richardson, 

Clinton. 

Stokes, 

A,  H.  Joyce, 

Danbnry. 

Union, 

S.  H.  Walkup, 

Monroe. 

Wake, 

Wm.  R.  Cox, 

Raleigh. 

u 

Wm.  H.  Battle  &  Son, 

u 

u 

Lewin  W.  Bamnger, 

n 

a 

Quentin  Busbee, 

ti 

u 

R.  W.  York, 

Morrison. 

Watanga, 

Hervey  Bingham, 

Boone. 

Wilkes, 

L.  L.  Witherspoon, 

Wilkesboro. 

Yadkin, 

John  A.  Hampton, 

Hamptonville. 

u 

Alford  N.  Smith, 

OHIO. 

Yadkinville. 

Adams, 

F.  D.  BaylesR, 

West  Union. 

Ashtabula, 

Woodbury  &  Ruggles, 

Jefferson. 

Athens, 

Browns  &  Wildes, 

Athens. 

Anglaize, 

G.  W.  Andrews, 

Wapaconeta. 

Belmont, 

M.  D.  King, 

Barnesville. 
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County. 

Naxb. 

Post  Ofpiob. 

Brown, 

Baird  A  Young, 

Ripley. 

Crawford, 

Thomas  Beer, 

Bucyrus. 

Cuyahoga, 

E.  D.  Stork, 

Cleveland. 

Delaware, 

J.  J.  Glover, 

Delaware. 

Fayette, 

8.  F.  Kerr, 

Washington  C.  H. 

Franklin, 

John  G.  McGuffey, 

Columbus. 

Fulton, 

W.  C.  Kelly, 

Wauseon. 

Hamilton, 

Logan  &  Kandall, 

Cincinnati 

11 

Moulton  &  Johnson, 

(( 

a 

Henry  Stanberry, 

u 

u 

A.  Taft  &  Sons, 

u 

<i 

Rufus  King, 

u 

It 

Stanley  Mathewn, 

li 

i< 

Thomas  T.  Heath, 

tt 

(1 

Benj.  Butterworth, 

.1 

u 

Hoadlev  &  JohuFon, 

ti 

ti 

Archer  &  McNeil, 

u 

Hardin, 

John  D.  King, 

Kenton. 

Highland, 

R.  S.  Leake, 

Greenfield. 

Hocking, 

Homer  L.  Wright, 

Logan. 

Huron, 

Charles  B.  Stickney, 

Norwalk. 

Knox, 

H.  H.  Greer, 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Lake, 

John  W.  Tyler, 

Puinsville. 

Mahoning, 

Landon  Hasten, 

Canfield. 

Marion, 

H.  T.  Van  Fleet, 

^^rion. 

Medina, 

Blake,  Woodward  &  Lewis, 

Medina. 

Meig«9, 

J.  P.  Bradbury, 

Pomeroy. 

Miami, 

Walter  S.  Thomait, 

Troy. 

Montgomery, 

J.  A.  Mc^fahon, 

Dayton. 

Morgan, 

Hanna  &  Kennedy, 

McConnellgyille. 

Morrow, 

Andrews  &  Rogers, 

Mount  Gilead. 

Ottawa, 

Wm.  B.  Sloan, 

Port  Clinton. 

Paulding, 

P.  W.  Hardesty, 

Paulding. 

Pickaway, 

S.  W.  Courtright, 

( Urcleville. 

Pike, 

J.  J.  Green, 

Waverly. 

Shelby, 

A.  J.  Rebstock, 

Sidney. 

Stark, 

Loais  Shaefer, 

Canton. 

Tuscarawas, 

A.  L.  Neely, 

New     Philadelfafita. 

Washington, 

Knowles,  Alban  &  Hamilton, 
OBEGON. 

Marietta. 

Baker, 

L.  0.  Sterns, 

Baker  City. 

Douglas, 

W.  R.  Willis, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Roseburg. 

Alleghany, 

William  Blakely, 

Pittsburg. 

Bedford, 

R  F.  Kerr, 

Bedford. 

Bradford, 

Delos  Rockwell, 

Troy. 

Cambria, 

George  M.  Reade, 

Ebensburg. 
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COFMTT. 


Cameroii, 
Centre, 
Qinton, 
Crawford, 


(( 


Elk, 

Erie, 

Fayette, 

Indiana, 

Lancaster, 

Lawrenoe, 

Lebanon, 

Luseme, 

Kontonr, 

Northampton, 

Perry, 

Philadelphia, 

Pike, 

Sulliyan, 

Union, 


Abbeville, 

Aikin, 
t( 

u 

Anderson, 
Barnwell, 

M 

n 
a 


u 


BeaufoTt, 
CliarlestoD, 


»> 
ft 

n 
n 

}> 
j> 
n 

> 


Najis, 

Post  OrnoA 

Samuel  C.  Hyde, 

Emporium. 

McAllister  &  Beaver, 

Belleibnte. 

C.  S.  McCormick, 

Lock  Haven. 

H.  L.  Richmond  &  Son, 

Meadville. 

Roger  Sherman, 

Titusville, 

George  A.  Rathburn, 

Ridgeway. 

J.  C.  &  F.  F.  Marshall, 

Erie. 

McDowell  A  Litman, 

Uniontown. 

J.  N.  Banks, 

Indiana. 

Reuben  H.  Long, 

I^ncaster. 

D.  S.  Morris, 

Newcastle. 

A.  Stanley  Ulrich, 

Lebanon. 

A.  A.  Chase, 

Scranton. 

Isaac  X.  Grier, 

Danville. 

M.  Hale  Jones, 

Easton. 

Lewis  Potter. 

New  Bloomfield. 

Wm.  Henry  Rawle, 

Philadelphia. 

. 

710  Wainat  St(««L 

John  Nyce, 

Milfoid. 

0.  Logan  Grim, 

Laporte. 

Linn  &  Dill, 

Lewisbuig. 

lOUTH     CAROLINA. 

Perrin  &  Cothran, 

Abbeville,  C.  H. 

Wm.  8.  Tillinghast, 

Aiken, 

G.  W.  Croft, 

u 

J.  C.  Davant, 

Allendale, 

J.  S.  Murray, 

Anderson  C.  H. 

B.  F.  Whitner, 

tc 

Samuel  J.  Hay, 

Barnwell. 

John  J.  Maher, 

(( 

Finley  &  Henderson, 

Aiken. 

H.  M«  Thompson, 

Williston. 

James  Thomson, 

Blackville. 

IzUr,  Dibble  &  Dibble, 

Bamberg. 

C.  J.  C.  Htttson, 

Yemassee. 

W.  J.  Veniier, 

Beaufort. 

Chas.  £.  Bell, 

Grahamville. 

Memminger,  Pinckney  &  Jeryey, 

Charleston. 

M.  L.  Wilkins, 

f? 

Brewster,  Sprat  St  Burke, 

n 

Corbin  &  Stone. 

>» 

Wilmot  G.  DeSausBure^ 

It 

Simons  A  Siegling, 

n 

Magrath  &  Lowndes, 

V 

Simonton  &  Barker, 

»» 

Asher  D.  Cohen, 

it 

Walker  &  Bacot, 

n 

Simons  &  Simons^ 

n 

Whaley  &  Mitchell, 

It 
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COUHTT^ 

Naw. 

Pon  OrnoB, 

Charleston, 

C.  Richavdaon  Miles, 

Charleston. 

n 

I.  N.  Nathans, 

n 

n 

Wm.  Tennent, 

tt 

if 

Thomas  M.  Handcel, 

» 

w 

Ratledge  &  Young, 

u 

Chesterfield, 

W.  L.  T.  Prince, 

CSieraw. 

tf 

MclTor  &  Malloy, 

n 

Clareodon, 

Haynesworth,  Fraser  &  Barron, 

Manning. 

9* 

Joseph  F.  Bhame, 

n 

Colleton, 

Williams  &  Fox, 

Waterboro'. 

Darlington, 

MclTer<&  Boyd, 

Darlington  C.  H. 

n 

J.  J.  Ward, 

n 

Edgefield, 

Thomas  P.  Magrath, 

Edgefield  C.  H. 

n 

J.  C.  Sheppard, 

c< 

Fairfield, 

James  H.  Bion, 

Winnsboro'. 

Greenyille, 

Earle  &  BIythe, 

Greenville, 

u 

Jas.  P.  Moore, 

<i 

M 

Isaac  M.  Bryan, 

n 

ti 

Arthur  &  Arthur, 

u 

Horry, 

Tom  F.  Gillespie, 

Conwayboro. 

ti 

Job.  T.  Walsh, 

li 

Kershaw, 

ilershaw  &  Kershaw. 

Camden. 

Lancaster, 

W.  A.  Moore, 

Lancaster. 

Marlborougb, 

Hudson  d  Newton, 

BennettsYille. 

Newberry, 

Jones  &  Jones, 

Newberry. 

« 

Johnstone  &  Harrington, 

(1 

Orangeburg, 

W.  J.  DeTreville, 

Orangeburg. 

» 

Malcolm  Browning, 

n 

u 

Txlar  &  Dibble, 

II 

u 

1 

H.  Powell  Cooke, 

8L  Matthews. 

Ooonee, 

J.  H.  Whitner, 

WalhaUa. 

Pickena, 

Whitner  Symmes, 

If 

»i 

Spartan  D.  Goodlet, 

Pickens  C.  H. 

it 

Holcombe  &  Child, 

u 

Bichland, 

Melton  A  Clark, 

Columbia. 

i« 

F.  W.  McMaater, 

41 

u 

Arthur  &  Boone, 

U 

M 

Pope  A  Haskell, 

U 

U 

TaUey  d  Barnwell, 

*( 

It 

Melton  A  Chamberiaia, 

U 

Spartanborg, 

J.  M.  Elford, 

Spartanburg. 

II 

Duncan  &  CieyeUnd, 

II 

Sumpter, 

Bichardson  A  Son, 

Sumpter. 

Union, 

Bobert  W.  Shand, 

Union. 

41 

William  Munro, 

u 

Williamsburg, 

Thomas  M.  Gilland, 

Kingstree. 

n 

a  W.  Maurice, 

n 

York, 

Clawaon  &  Th9msoi^ 

YorkviUe. 
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CorKTT. 
Bedford, 


Benton, 

Bledsoe, 

Blount, 
»> 

Bradley, 
<( 

a 
i( 

Cannon, 
It 

« 

Otfroll, 

»> 

<>)fiee, 
»» 

(^eatham, 

n 

Cocke, 
Davidson, 

•n 
» 

W 
» 

» 

n 
»» 

»> 
•♦ 


TEKNS88BB. 

Namb. 

H.  L.  &  B.  B.  Davidson, 
Edmund  Cooper, 
Coldwell  &.  Waters, 
W.  F.  Doherty, 
S.  B.  Northrop, 
Sam.  P.  Bowan, 
McQinley  &  Hood, 
C.  T.  Cates, 
J.  N.  Aiken, 
P.  B.  Mayfield, 
J.  H.  Gaut, 

B.  M.  Edwards, 
Burton  <£  Wood, 

F.  8.  Singgletaiy, 
Butler  &  Emmert, 
H.  M.  Folsom, 
James  P.  Wilson, 
Hawkins  A  Towns, 
W.  P.  Hickerson, 
Iraby  C.  Stone, 
L.  J.  LiOwSi 
S.  D.  Power, 
McSween  &  Son, 
Neill  S.  Brown,  Jr., 

E.  F.  Estes, 

J.  B.  Hubbard, 
Allen  &  Covin^n, 
Ed.  Baxter, 
John  M.  Bass,  Jr., 
Wm.  B.  Bate, 
Neill  S.  Brown, 

C.  D.  Berry, 
J.  B.  Brown, 
A.  L.  DemoBS, 
Guild  &  Dodd, 

J.  C.  &  J.  M.  Gaut^ 
Wm.  A,  Glenn, 
Alex.  A.  Hall, 
M.  B.  Howell, 
T.  A.  Kercheval, 
Philip  Lindsley, 
Overton  Lea, 
John  Lellyett, 
Thomas  H.  Malone, 

F.  C.  Maury, 

McClanahan  &  McAlister, 
A.  G.  Merritt, 

John  Bnhm, 
Wm.  B.  Beese, 


Shelbyvill& 
II 

If 

Camden. 
Pikeville. 

Marysville. 

»> 

II 

diarleston. 

Cleveland. 

i» 

<c 

Woodbury. 
Elixabethton. 

u 
<( 

Huntingdon. 
II 

Manchester. 
II 

Ashland  City. 

n 

Newport. 

Nashville. 
»i 

M 

n 

»» 
n 
n 

I* 

»» 
t» 
»t 
»» 

w 

»« 
n 
t» 
»i 
rt 
»» 

»♦ 

n 
n 
w 


isovanem  uiw  Jtcemew  Unton. 
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Nax*. 

Post  Orrios. 

Davidson, 

Baxter  Smith, 

Nashville. 

» 

Wliitman  &  Cobb, 

11 

n 

Stabblefield  &  ChUdiees, 

It 

n 

Thomaa  M.  Steger, 

»» 

t* 

Jamea  Trimble, 

?» 

R.  S.  Tuthill, 

ft 

» 

D.  F.  Wilkin, 

It 

f} 

J.  L.  Rice, 

ti 

w. 

G.  P.  Thruaton, 

»t 

»> 

A.  S.  Golyar  &  Sons, 

n 

»i 

M.  Vaughn, 

ft 

If 

Frank  £.  Williams, 

II 

f» 

Edward  H.  East, 

It 

R  McP.  Smith, 

• 

M 

Wm.  F.  Cooper, 

If 

n 

Robert  Ewing, 

ft 

n 

John  &  Frank  T.  Reid, 

tf 

» 

Alex.  B.  Hoge, 

»« 

« 

J.  T.  Brown, 

»t 

>» 

Andrew  Allison, 

tf 

w 

Ed.  MuUoy, 

«• 

w 

Wirt  Hughes, 

fl 

»> 

Jamea  D.  Park, 

it 

w 

T.  W.  Haley, 

n 

Decatur, 

Jamea  M.  Porterfield, 

Decatunrille. 

»» 

A.  A.  Steagald, 

ft 

DeKalb, 

Nesmith  &  Bro., 

Smithville. 

»f 

Wm.  B.  Stokes, 

»t 

Dickaon, 

McNeiley  &  Morris, 

Charlotte. 

Dyer, 

A.  P.  Hall, 

Dyersburg. 

n 

H.  W.  L.  Tumey, 

tt 

i» 

S.  R.  Latta, 

ft 

M 

Charles  C.  Moes, 

If 

f> 

R.  A.  W.  Jamea, 

>f 

Fayette, 

John  W.  Harris, 

Somenrille. 

tf 

H.  C.  Moorman, 

ti 

tt 

Wm.  A.  Milliken, 

ft 

n 

Fred  M.  Tfcylor, 

ft 

>• 

Calyin  Jones, 

»i 

FentresB, 

W.  Adrian  Murray, 

Jamestown. 

Franklin, 

Newman  <£  Tumey, 

Winchester. 

It 

WilliamR  &  Martin, 

ti 

»» 

Syler  &  Simmons, 

ti 

» 

Colyar  &  Curtis, 

>t 

n 

J.  B.  Fitapatrick, 

ft 

Gibeon, 

G.  H.  Hall, 

Trenton. 

» 

A.  Wise  &  John  S.  Cooper. 

If 

}» 

Sp'l.  Hill, 

ft 

>i 

M.  M.  Neil, 

n 
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COTJKTT 

Namb. 

Pott  Orna. 

Giles, 

James  <£  W.  H.  MoOallam, 

Pulaski. 

w 

Jones  &  Ewing, 

It 

Grainger, 

R.  M.  Barton, 

Morristown. 

n 

James  T.  Shields, 

Bean's  Station. 

Greene, 

A.  H.  Pettibone, 

Greeneville. 

ti 

H.  H.  Ingersoll, 

ti 

»» 

Felix  A.  Beeve, 

It 

Grundy, 

James  W.  Bonldln, 

Altamont. 

Hamilton, 

M.  H.  GUft, 

Chattanooga. 

!♦ 

Ben.  8.  Nicklen, 

It 

M 

y.  A.  Gaakell, 

It 

n 

Key  &  Richmond, 

« 

ft 

W.  L.  Aiken, 

II 

n 

Brawner  &  Mayre, 

II 

»♦ 

Vandyke,  Cook  &  Vandyke, 

M 

n 

Nash  Burt, 

It 

»» 

Lewis  Shepherd, 

II 

»» 

Trewhitt  A  Sharp, 

II 

n 

G.  A.  Wood, 

l> 

r 

Xen  Wheeler, 

II 

fi 

Tomlinson  Fort, 

It 

» 

J.  8.  Wiltse, 

ti 

Hardeman^ 

G.  W.  Hardin, 

Bolivar. 

<( 

Jesse  Normont, 

t< 

Hardin, 

John  A.  Pitts, 

Savannah. 

»» 

Jno.  &  Jno.  D.  McDougal, 

It 

Hawkins, 

A.  A.  Kyle, 

Bogenville. 

n 

F.  M.  Fulkerson, 

It 

It 

W.  F.  Kyle, 

It 

Haywood, 

H.  B.  Folk, 

BrownsTille. 

» 

HaU  &  WUliamson, 

11 

j> 

£.  J.  &  J.  C.  Bead, 

II 

*) 

Bei\j.  J.  Lea, 

»i 

11 

Wm.  F.  TaUer, 

It 

11 

Willo  Haywood, 

»t 

Henderson, 

Taylor  A  Woods, 

Lexington. 

Henry, 

,    J.  K.  Thomason, 

Paris. 

t» 

Dunlap  A  Ti^lor 

It 

Hickman, 

G.  A.  Nizon, 

Centreville. 

» 

Murphree  A  Oimnbgham, 

tt 

Humphreys, 

H.  M.  McAdoo, 

Waverly. 

»» 

V.  S.  Allen, 

It 

11 

H.  M.  Little, 

It 

Jackson, 

B.  A.  Coz, 

Gainesboro'. 

11 

Jno.  P.  Murray, 

>» 

n 

M.  G.  Butler, 

i» 

n 

George  H.  Morgan, 

»> 

Jefferson, 

G.  C.  King, 

Mossy  Creek. 

It 

Joel  A.  Dewey, 

Dandridge. 

COUBTT. 

Knox, 


n 
n 
w 
»i 
»♦ 
•» 
»t 

»f 

tt 

>» 
j$ 
n 
n 


Lake, 
Lauderdale, 


»» 


i» 


Lawrence, 
Lincoln, 


t» 


Macon, 
Madison, 


(( 


Marion, 

Marshall, 
Maury, 


n 


>l 


Meigs, 
Montgomery, 


It 


Monroe, 


w 


» 


II 
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McMinn, 


Namb. 

Post  Orruis. 

John  Baxter, 

Knoxrille. 

Chas.  H.  Flournoy, 

M 

Thombui^gh  &  McGttfley, 

ti 

J.  H.  Crozier  A  8oa, 

»f 

George  Washington, 

»» 

Washburn  &  Hook, 

n 

Lewis  &  Comfort, 

n 

M.  L.  Hall, 

n 

Cocke,  Henderson  A  Tillman, 

n 

D.  D.  Anderson, 

ft 

L.  A.  Gratz, 

n 

C.  E.  Lucky, 

n 

T.  A.  R.  Nelaon, 

»» 

W.  J.  Hicks, 

t> 

T.  a  Webb, 

n 

W.  H.  Adamg, 

Tiptonville. 

C.  H.  Connor, 

Bipley. 

Marley  A  Steele, 

Lynn  A  Oldham, 

I* 

Wilkinson  A  Wilkerson, 

>t 

B.  H.  Bote, 

Lawrenceviile. 

Bright  A  Song, 

Fayetteville. 

J.  H.  Holman, 

M 

W.  F.  Kercheval, 

»» 

Jo.  G.  Carrigan, 

II 

M.  N.  Alexander, 

Lafayette 

Jno.  L.  H.  Tomlin, 

Jackson. 

Jno.  H.  Freeman, 

It 

Amos  L.  Griffith 

Jasper, 

A.  A.  Hyde, 

II 

James  H.  A  Thomiw  F.  Lewia, 

Lewisburg. 

Thomas  A  Bamett, 

Columbia. 

Looney  A  Hickey, 

II 

Vance  Thompson, 

t 

Wright  A  Webster, 

If 

J.  T.  L.  Cochran, 

II 

V.  C.  Allen, 

Decatur. 

T.  M.  Bnrkett, 

»i 

W.  A.  v^uarles, 

ClarksviUe. 

John  P.  Campbell, 

It 

John  F.  House, 

»t 

H.  C.  Merritt, 

H.  H.  Lurton, 

Jas.  £.  Bailey, 

>f 

Staley  A  McOrosky, 

Madison  ville. 

H.  A.  Chambers 

B.  Pritchard, 

W.  L.  Harbimn, 

Sweetwater. 

T.  N.  Van  Dyke, 

Athena 
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MuMinn, 

Obion, 
u 

Peiry^ 
n 

Polk, 

Ptttiiam,. 

Ro.ine, 

Bo)iert80D, 


V 


Kutherfordy 


« 


n 


Sevier^ 
SJielby^ 


u 
>» 

»» 
n 
r» 
n 

». 

r- 

It 
r 


It 


TENNE8SBB— Omfmued 

Namk. 

Foot  Ornri 

Wm.  M.  Bradford, 

Athens. 

James  F.  McKinnej, 

Purdy. 

J.  G.  Smith, 

Troy. 

J.  M.  Naylor. 

Union  City. 

James  B.  CJox, 

Nettle  Carrier. 

James  L.  Sloan, 

Linden. 

J.  P.  Ledbetter, 

w 

John  G.  Williamson, 

Benton. 

H.  Denton, 

Oookerille. 

Samuel  L.  Childress, 

Kingston. 

Wm.  M.  Hart, 

Springfidd. 

John  £.  &  A.  £.  Garner, 

n 

Stark  A  Judd, 

n 

George  E.  Scott, 

n 

Ridley  &  Ridley, 

Murfreesboro. 

E.  D.  Hancock, 

i» 

John  W.  Burton, 

»» 

Palmer  &  Richardson, 

n 

Avent  &  Childrem, 

n 

G.  W.  Pickle, 

Sevierville. 

W.  A.  Dunlap, 

Memphis, 

H.  Townsend, 

»> 

Wat.  Strong, 

M 

Wm.  H.  Stephens, 

W 

B.  B.  Barnes, 

M 

Adams  A  Dixon, 

W 

Wm.  J.  Duval, 

»» 

J.  W.  Scales, 

»♦ 

Patterson  &,  Lowe, 

n 

T.  S.  Ayree, 

f* 

W.  G.  Rainey, 

n 

£.  A.  Cole, 

i» 

Wright  &  Folks, 

i» 

A.  J.  Martin, 

» 

Luke  W.  Finlay, 

» 

H.  Clay  lang. 

n 

B.  C.  Brown, 

n 

R.  P.  Duncan, 

>» 

H.  G.  Smith, 

»» 

Wm.  M.  Smith, 

» 

Henry  Craft, 

t» 

C.  W.  Metcalf, 

t» 

Humes  &  Poston, 

H 

W.  L.  Scott, 

n 

J.  A.  Anderson, 

r* 

T.  W.  Brown, 

n 

Myers  &.  Wyatt, 

II 

McFarland  &  Goodwin, 

(C 

R.  £.  Hutchinson, 

II 
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COUKTT, 

Name. 

POBT  OmcB. 

Shelby, 

Wilson  &  Beaitl,  33  Madison  St., 

Memphis. 

<( 

Wm.  M.  Randolph, 

u 

i< 

£.  S.  Hammond, 

u 

u 

Ellett  &  Phelan, 

<c 

u 

U.  W.  Miller, 

c< 

i( 

J.  E.  Temple, 

u 

Edward  L.   Belcher, 

« 

u 

John  SomerTel,  308,  2d  St., 

(( 

u 

H.  B.  Mariin, 

« 

u 

Minor  Merrewether, 

(f 

i( 

Hanson,  Estes  &  Dashill, 

(( 

(1 

M.  D.  L.  Stewart, 

(f 

.  <• 

B.  P.  Anderson, 

u 

u 

Qeorge  W.  Winchester, 

il 

u 

Haynes  &  Stockton,. 

'u 

u 

Charles  Kortrecht, 

it 

u 

Thos.  C.  Lowe, 

t: 

i( 

W.  P.  Martin, 

it 

<t 

Harris  &  Harris, 

it 

u 

Harris,  Pillow  &  PUlow, 

it 

« 

Estis  &.  Jackson, 

M 

u 

James  (^Pierce, 

it 

u 

C.  W.  Frazier, 

it 

« 

W.  L.  Duff, 

ti 

ii 

Wm.  B.  Street, 

a 

C{ 

L.  D.  McKisick, 

it 

t< 

L.  Lehman, 

<c 

u 

T.  B.  Edgington^ 

<i 

u 

Walker  &  Horrigan, 

it 

u 

Gantt  &  McDowell, 

It 

Smith, 

E.  W.  Turner, 

Carthage. 

Ii 

W.  H.  DeWitt, 

M 

(1 

Joa.  W.  Wmdle, 

<i 

Sullivan, 

W.  D.  Haynes, 

Blountville. 

<< 

D.  F.  Bailey, 

Bristol. 

Sumner, 

Jas.  W.  Blackmore, 

Gallatin. 

u 

Wilson  &  Vertrees, 

it 

u 

J.  A.  Trousdale, 

u 

Stwrait, 

J.  M.  Scarborough, 

Dover. 

Tipton, 

Thomas  B.  Garraway, 

Covington. 

41 

Peyton  I.  Smith, 

It 

Trousdale, 

McMurray  &  Bennett, 

Hartsville. 

ik 

W.  J.  Neeley, 

C( 

Warren, 

J.  P.  Thompson, 

McMinnville. 

<t 

Thcs.  Murray, 

C( 

Washington, 

Felix  W.  Earnest, 

Jonesborongh. 

u 

S.  W.  Kirkpatrick, 

M 

(f 

Akard  &  Young, 

Johnson  City. 
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Naxb. 

For  Ofvki. 

WaBhingtoxii 

Robert  Love, 

Johnson  Gty. 

Wayne, 

R.  P.  &  Z.  M.  Cypert, 

Waynesboro. 

Weakley, 

W.  P.  Caldwell, 

Gardner. 

i< 

Charles  M.  Ewing, 

Dresden. 

i< 

S.  B.  Ayres, 

M 

u 

John  Somers, 

tl 

Williamson, 

Hicks  &  Magness, 

Franklin. 

a 

Miller  &  Fowlkes, 

K 

(4 

T.  W.  Turley, 

»> 

tt 

David  Campbell, 

J' 

Wilson, 

Tarver  &  GoUady, 

Lebanon. 

>' 

Andrew  B.  Martin, 

n 

>» 

Jordan  &  Jas.  F.  Stokes, 

V 

»i 

R.  L.  Caruthers, 

»» 

V 

J.  W.  Phillips, 

i> 

>» 

R.  Cantrell, 

tt 

»» 

R.  M.  Johnson, 

TEXAS. 

Ronnd  Top. 

Anderson, 

J.  N.  Gamer, 

Palestine. 

^ 

Bush  &  McClure, 

(i 

Angelina, 

H.  G.  liane, 

Homer. 

Aransas, 

Wm.  W.  Dunlap, 

Rockpoii 

»» 

J.  Williamson  Moses, 

tf 

Atascosa, 

W.  H.  Smith,     • 

PleasontoD. 

Austin, 

Ben.  T.  &  Charles  A.  Harris, 

BeUville. 

»i 

Jas.  H.  Shelbum, 

Industry. 

Bandera, 

H.  C.  Duffy, 

Bandera  City. 

Bastrop, 

Fowler  &  Wilkes, 

Bastrop. 

Bell, 

McGinnis  &  Lowry, 

Bdton. 

'> 

A.  J.  Harris, 

4C 

j» 

Saunders  &  Holman, 

(C 

Bexar, 

Thomas  M.  Paschall, 

San  Antonio. 

n 

S.  G.  Newton, 

u 

Bosque, 

Henry  Fossett, 

Meridian. 

» 

Bean  &  Emerson, 

« 

)i 

J.  K.  Helton, 

Clifton. 

Bowie, 

B.  T.  Estes, 

Boston. 

Brazoria, 

George  W.  Duff, 

Columbia. 

>» 

Abner  S.  Lathrop, 

Brazoria. 

»» 

Mnnson  &  Shapard, 

Columbia. 

n 

W.  Forp.  Smith, 

«i 

c< 

Eugene  J.  Wilson, 

i( 

Brazos, 

John  Henderson, 

Bryan. 

»t 

Page  &  Simms, 

it 

>» 

G.  I.  Gk)odwin, 

u 

Brown, 

H.  B.  Tarver, 

Brown  wood. 

» 

Gallatin  Brown, 

(( 

>i 

Mays  &  Newton, 

(C 
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Comrr. 

Nams. 

Post  Onsps. 

Brown, 

Stephens  <&  Lesaiogi 

Brownwood. 

Bark, 

James  H.  Jones, 

Henderson. 

BiirleflODi 

A.  W.  Mclver, 

Caldwell 

Barnet, 

W.  A.  Blaokburo, 

Barnett. 

Oddwell, 

Nix  &  Storey, 

Lockhart 

»> 

M.  B.  Stringfellow» 

It 

Galhoan, 

John  S.  Givens, 

Indianola. 

n 

W.  H.  Woodward, 

11 

*» 

Wm.  H.  Grain, 

II 

Oameron, 

Powers  A  Maxan, 

Brownsville. 

Cherokee, 

Sam.  A.  Wilson, 

Bash. 

CoUin, 

R.  J.  Browning, 

McKinney. 

<i 

R.  C.  White, 

II 

Colorado, 

Harcourt  &  Harooort, 

Columbus. 

u 

Delaney  &  Fleming, 

II 

u 

James  W.  Smith  &   Bowan  Green,       *' 

Comae, 

James  M.  Taylor, 

New  Braunfda. 

Comanche, 

John  D.  Stephens, 

Comanche. 

(( 

Jo.  G.  Hardin, 

it 

Cook, 

C.  C.  Potter, 

Gainesville. 

(( 

Weaver  <£  Bordeaaz, 

II 

Corydle, 

J.  C.  Jenkins, 

Gatesville. 

M 

W.  0.  Campbell, 

II 

DallflH, 

John  M.  Crockett, 

Dallas. 

M 

W.  M.  Edwaids, 

II 

it 

F.  M.  Hanks, 

II 

« 

Barksdale  &  Eblen, 

<i 

U 

W.  H.  Price, 

it 

U 

Robert  B.  Seay, 

it 

u 

Wm.  C.  Wolff, 

it 

Benton, 

Jackson  A  Downing, 

Denton. 

u 

Carroll  &  Mnllen, 

It 

u 

Wm.  P.  Mayes, 

II 

»l 

Fogler  &  McConnell, 

19 

Ellia, 

W.  H.  Qriflfin, 

Ennis. 

11 

£.  P.  AndexaoD  &  Bn>., 

Waxahachie. 

n 

H.  N.  C.  Davis. 

V 

u 

H.  H.  Sneed, 

It 

£1  Paao, 

P.  J.  Walker, 

El  Paso. 

»> 

C.  H.  Howard, 

V 

w 

Saml.  Dancan, 

San  Elizario. 

Erath 

John  W.  Cartwright, 

Stephensville. 

Falls, 

Wm.  R.  Reagan, 

Marlin. 

ti 

M.  C.  Smith, 

II 

It 

Thomas  D.  Williams, 

II 

« 

T.  P.  A  B.  L.  Ayoock, 

II 

Fannin, 

Roberts  A  Sejnple, 

Bonham. 

u 

W.  A.  Evans, 

II 

N. 
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Fayette, 

u 


Fort  Bend, 
Freestone, 


({ 


Galveston, 


(t 

u 
u 
il 
u 
it 
It 


Goliad, 
Gonzales, 


(( 


Grayson, 


It 


Grimes, 
Guadaloupe, 


f» 


It 


Harris, 


»» 
» 

7} 
W 

n 
tf 
>f 
tf 
if 


Harrison, 


II 


i> 


Hays, 


II 


Henderson, 

Hidalgo, 

Hill, 

Hopkins, 

Houston, 


ft 
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Kaxc 

John  C.  Stiehi, 
Isaac  Sellers, 
Moore  d  Ledbetter, 

B.  J.  Oalder, 
Pearson  &  Croom, 
O.  C.  Kirven, 
Theo.  G.  Jones, 

Chas.  Olfton, 

WiUie  &  Cleveland, 

Joseph  &  Kittrell, 

Hays  &  Hays, 

Mann  &  Baker, 

T.  N.  Waul, 

Harris  &  Masterson, 

Edward  Collier, 

G.  W.  Le  Vin, 

Jas.  S.  FnrgOBon, 

Harwood  d^  Conway, 

A.  S.  Chevalier, 

Woods  A  Gowles, 

John  D.  Pope, 

Thos.  C.  A  Jaa.  K.  Bass, 

McDonald  A  Meachem, 

Washington  £.  Goodrich, 

John  Ireland, 

Alexander  Henderson, 

Crosby  <fe  Hill, 

James  Mastenon, 

Henry  Bradshear, 

R.  G.  Rawley, 

Henderson  &  Cook, 

J.  R  Linkens, 

W.  P.  &  E.  P.  Hamblen, 

W.  8.  Oldham, 

C.  Anson  Jones, 
Stewart  &  Barzixa, 
J.  B.  Williamson, 
W.  H.  Pope, 
Hall  A  Lipscomb, 
Wm.  Stedman, 
Yoe  &  Brown, 
W.  O.  Hutchison, 
Thos.  D.  Evans, 
L.H.BOZ, 

Wm.  B.  Tarver, 
Saml.  J.  Hunter, 

D.  A.  it^unn, 
Mark  Miller, 
S.  A.  Miller, 


Foot  Ornui. 
La  Grange. 

u 

Richmond. 
(I 

Fairfield. 

u 

Galveston. 

u 

tt 

u 

u 

u 

u 

11 

u 

Goliad. 
Gk>nzaleB. 

Sherman. 

u 
u 


Anderson. 
Seguin. 


»» 


ff 


Houston. 


n 
If 
II 
» 
l> 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Marshall. 


II 


II 


II 


San  Maroo. 


*f 


Athens. 
Edinbuigh. 
HUlsboro. 
Sulphur  Springs. 
Crockett. 


ff 

n 
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Hunt, 

n 


)i 


II 


Jack, 


}i 


Jasper, 
Je&noD, 


yt 


JohoBoiiy 


II 


II 


II 


larnes, 
Kaufman, 


»i 


Kerr, 
Lamar, 


II 


Lavaca, 
Leon, 


II 


Limestone, 
»i 

Madison, 

Marion, 
II 

II 

II 

II 

McLennan. 


N 
II 

11 
'I 

l» 

11 


Menard, 
Milam, 


Montague, 


Navk. 

Post  Ottice. 

Sam.  Davis, 

Greenville. 

8.  8.  Weaver, 

n 

W.  C.  Jones, 

II 

James  A.  Poage, 

II 

Thomas  Ball, 

Jacksboro. 

A.  R.  Bennett, 

n 

Moolton  A  Doom, 

Jasper. 

J.  K.  Robertson, 

Beaumont. 

Tom  J.  Russell, 

II 

Hazlewood  &  English, 

Cleburne. 

Benjamin  F.  Bledsoe, 

}> 

B.  D.  Simpson, 

'1 

M.  A.  Oatis, 

II 

D.  T.  Bledsoe, 

II 

Lawhon  A  Bookhout, 

Helena. 

Manion  A  Adams, 

Kaufman. 

H.  W.  Kyser, 

If 

R.  F.  Slaughter, 

II 

W.  A.  Hindman, 

11 

R.  P.  Crawford, 

Kerrsville. 

S.  B.  Maxey, 

Paris. 

James  B.  Davis, 

'1 

White  &  Gibson, 

Lampasas. 

H.  R  McLean, 

Hallettsville. 

W.  D.  Wood, 

Centreville. 

Johnston,  Barnes  &  Weir, 

Jewett 

Prendergrast  &  Davis, 

Springfield, 

J.  T.  Ratcliff, 

Tehuacana. 

M.  Y.  Randolph, 

Madisonville. 

Crawford  Sl  Crawford, 

Jefferson. 

Penn  &  Todd, 

n 

W.  G.  Irwin, 

n 

John  Penman, 

» 

M.  F.  Moore, 

II 

Flint,  Chamberlin  A  Graham, 

Waco. 

F.  H.  Sleeper, 

t» 

West  &  Prather, 

II 

R.  W.  Davis, 

II 

Wm.  W.  Kendall, 

II 

David  H.  Hewlett, 

II 

Thos.  Harrison, 

Andrew  J.  Evans, 

II 

Chris.  C.  Callan, 

Menard  ville. 

C.  R.  Smith, 

C/ameron. 

Tarver  &  Martin, 

» 

F.  M.  Adams, 

Jackson  &  Grigsby, 

Montague. 
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County. 
Montagaei 


M 


Montgomery, 
Kavarro, 


ft 

n 


NewtoDi 
Nueces, 
Orange, 
Panola, 


}) 


Parker, 


V 


Polk, 
Bed  River, 


n 
n 


Refugio, 

Rusk, 
n 

Sabine, 

San  Augustine, 
San  Jacinto, 

San  Saba, 

Shackelford, 

Shelby, 

Smith| 

ft 

n 

M 

Starr, 

Tarrant, 
if 

y> 
If 

»> 


Titus, 
Travis, 


M 

M 

n 
n 
n 
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Naxb. 

Post  Officv* 

John  H.  Stephens, 

Montague. 

Hagler  &  Morris, 

» 

Jones  A  Peel, 

Montgomeiy. 

Wm.  Croft, 

Ooiricana. 

tJpehaw,  FroflT  &  Bany, 

>f 

N.  C.  Read, 

» 

John  T.  Stark, 

Newton. 

J.  B.  Murphy, 

Corpus  Ghristi. 

Dan  U.  Triplett, 

Orange. 

Ben.  M.  Baker, 

Carthage. 

Augustus  M.  Garter, 

n 

R.  W.  S.  Shepherd, 

Weatherford. 

J.  H.  Harberger, 

n 

J.  M.  CrosBon, 

Livingston. 

Geo.  F.  Conly, 

Olarksville. 

Jas.  H.  Clark, 

n 

R.  R.  Qaines, 

if 

Chas.  A.  Russell, 

St  Maries. 

C.  B.  Kilgore, 

Kilgore. 

Druiy  Field, 

Henderson. 

J.  M.  Watson, 

HemphilL 

Wm.  W.  Weatherred, 

M'l*^*" 

S.  B.'Bewley, 

San  Augustine. 

Cleveland  A  Lea, 

Cold  Springs. 

W.  B.  Denson, 

n 

Geo.  B.  Cooke, 

San  Saba. 

C.  K.  Siribling, 

Fort  Griffin. 

D.  S.  A  £.  F.  Oanliihan, 

Center. 

S.  T.  Newton, 

Tyier. 

Charles  W.  Stocker, 

II   • 

Stephen  Reaves, 

n 

Robertsons  &  Heveidon, 

» 

Jones  &  Henry, 

it 

B.  B.  Seat, 

Rio  Gnnde  Qty. 

Hendricks  &  Smith, 

Fort  Worth. 

B.  B.  PiBddock, 

>» 

John  F.  Swayne, 

ft 

Bedford  Brown, 

n 

W.  M.  Campbell, 

n 

Henry  Dillahunty, 

Mount  PleaaaaL 

Chandler  A  CarleCon, 

Austin. 

Archer  A  Moore, 

r 

Hancock  A  West, 

w 

Shepard,  Searcy  A  Sb^Miid, 

n 

W.  R.  WaUaoe, 

n 

A.  M.  Jackson, 

H 

M.  A.  Long, 

n 

Miller  &  Dowell, 

It 

Southern  Law 
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Travis, 


M 
M 
C< 


Trinity, 
<t 

Upeher, 


« 


Uvalde, 

Victoria, 

WashiDgtoD, 


II 


tt 


i« 


Webb, 

Wharton, 

Williamson, 


M 


Wise, 
Wood, 


n 


Great  Salt  Lake, 


Caledonia, 


Aooomack, 

u 

Albemarle, 


ii 


«i 


M 


Alexandria, 

M 

Amherst, 


(C 


Appomattox, 
Augusta, 


i< 


Botetourt, 


M 


Kami. 

Post  Ofmos. 

G.  Davis, 

Austin. 

Chandler,  Carleton  &  Kobertson, 

n 

Jas.  B.  Morris, 

II 

J.  W.  Cunningham, 

II 

D.  E.  Thomas, 

II 

Smith  A  Jameh, 

n 

S.  S.  Bobb, 

Sumpter. 

J.  P.  Stevenson, 

Trinity  Station. 

J.  L.  Camp, 

Gilmer. 

James  &  McCord, 

Longview. 

J.  M.  McGormack, 

Uvalde. 

Phillips,  Lacker  <&  StaytoO) 

Victoria. 

P.  U.  &  J.  T.  Swearingen, 

Benham. 

W.  H.  Billingslea, 

Chapel  HUl. 

0.  T.  Holt, 

Burton. 

J.  W.  Stone, 

Chapel  Hill. 

H.  C.  Peterson, 

T^aredo. 

Geo.  Quinan, 

Wharton. 

Coffee  &  HendenKHi, 

Georgetown. 

McTeaden  &  Fisher, 

II 

E.  T.  Allen, 

FrisCity. 

Booth  A  Ferguson, 

Decatur. 

J.  J.  Jarvis, 

Quitman. 

B.  B.  Hart, 

» 

UTAH. 

Fitch  &  Mann, 

Salt  Lake  Oity. 

V  S  B  M  0  N  T. 

Belden  &  May, 

St.  Johnsbuiy. 

VIBGINIA. 

Gunter  &  Gillet, 

Accomack  C.  H. 

T.  H.  B.  Browne, 

Accomac. 

Blakey  A  Rierson, 

Charlottesville. 

Thomas  L.  Michie, 

II 

Micajah  Woods, 

II 

Wm.  J«  Bobertson, 

II 

Thomas  S.  Martin, 

Scottsville. 

Ball  &  Mashbachf 

Alexandria. 

John  M.  Johnson, 

II 

Bich'd.  M.  Taliaferro, 

Amherst  C.  H. 

H.  M.  Wharton, 

II 

E.  B.  Woodson, 

Pamplins. 

Effinger  &  Craig, 

Staunton. 

S.  Travers  Phillips, 

II 

F.  H.  Mays, 

Fincastle. 

W.  A.  Glasgow 

II 

Edmund  Pendleton, 

Buchanan. 
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County. 

NAme. 

Pom  Omci. 

Buckingham, 

N.  F.  Bocock, 

Buckingham. 

t 

Wm.  M.  CUbell, 

II 

u 

W.  Merry  Perkins, 

Buckingham  C.  H. 

il 

D.  J.  Woodfin, 

New  Canton. 

Campbell, 

Wm.  t  J.  W.  Daniel, 

Lynchbaig. 

u 

Don  P.  Halsey, 

II 

tt 

John   B.  Bobinson, 

u 

u 

Edw'd.  D.  Christian, 

II 

u 

John  C.  Morrell, 

Campbell  C.  H. 

Carroll, 

Norman  Hale, 

HiUsviUe. 

Caroline, 

Washington  A  Chandler, 

Bowling  Green. 

Charlotte, 

Thoe.  £.  Watkins, 

Charlotte  C.H. 

i( 

John  M.  Bouldin, 

u 

Clark, 

A.  Moore^  Jr., 

Berryville. 

it 

James  W.  Marshall, 

New  Casde. 

Culpepper, 

A.  R.  Alcocke, 

Culpepper. 

it 

Edward  Cunningham, 

Brandy  Station. 

Cumberland, 

Sam'l  F.  Coleman, 

Oak  Forrest. 

u 

W.  M.  Cooke, 

(/umberland  C.  H. 

Dinwiddie, 

Watkins  &  Cocke, 

Petersbuig. 

u 

Sam'l.  D.  Davies, 

II 

u 

Drury  A.  Hinton, 

II 

(( 

E.  M.  Cox, 

tt 

l( 

Friend  &  Davis, 

11 

u 

H.  J.  Heartwell, 

Goodwynsville. 

Elizabeth  City, 

G.  M.  Peek, 

Hampton. 

Fair£Bkz, 

H.  W.  Thomas, 

Fair&x  C.  H. 

Farqoier, 

Hugh  R  Ghirden, 

WarrentoD. 

Fluvanna, 

Wm.  B.  Pettit, 

Palmyra. 

II 

Thomas  H.  Tutwiller, 

II 

Frederick, 

T.  T.  Fauntleroy,  Jr., 

Winchester. 

11 

L.  T.  Moore^ 

i< 

Gloucester, 

J.  T.  A  J.  H.  Seawell, 

Gloucester. 

({ 

Perrin  Kemp, 

II 

Qrayson, 

Comett  &  Cecil, 

Independence. 

Greene, 

R.  S.  Thomas, 

Stanardsville. 

Greenville, 

W.  8.  Goodwyn, 

Hicksford. 

Halifax, 

Armistead  Barksdale, 

Meadsville. 

Hanover, 

W.  R  Winn, 

Adiland. 

II 

Haw  &  Jones, 

Hanover  C.  H. 

Henrico, 

George  L.  Christian, 

Richmond. 

il 

t 

John  Hunter,  Jr., 

II 

'  il 

Alfred  Morton, 

M 

1 

John  H.  Gilmer, 

CI 

tf 

Wm.  J.  Clopton, 

n 

»» 

James  N.  Dunlop, 

V 

House, 

H.  &  P.  H.  Dilhird, 

Franklin. 

Isle  of  Wight, 

R,  F,  Graves,  Jr., 

Smithfield. 

King  William, 

B.  B.  Douglas, 

Ayletts. 
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CorxTT. 

Name. 

Post  Officb. 

King  William, 

Wm.  E.  Hart, 

West  Point. 

{{ 

T.  0.  Dabney, 

Lanesville. 

King  and  Queen, 

L.  A.  Tyler, 

King  &  Queen  C.  H. 

Lancaster, 

B.  H.  Robinson, 

Lancaster. 

Lee, 

David  Miller, 

Jonesville. 

u 

M.  B.  D.  Lane, 

»» 

Loudon, 

John  M.  Orr, 

Leesburg. 

Lunenburg, 

\Vebb  &  Bernard, 

Lunenburg   0.    H. 

Madison, 

Blakey  &  Fry, 

Madison  C.  H. 

u 

Thos.  J.  Humphreys, 

11 

Matthews, 

T.  J.  Christian, 

Matthews  C.  H. 

Mecklenburg, 

Chambers,  Qoode  &  Baskerville, 

Boydton. 

(f 

Ro.  T.  Thorp, 

ii 

Montgomery, 

John  J.  Wade, 

Christiansburg. 

<( 

Lewis  A.  Buckingham, 

Childress'  Store. 

Xansemond, 

John  R.  Kilby, 

Suffolk. 

Nelaon, 

Thomaa  P.  Fitzpatrick, 

Arrington. 

u 

Thompson  &  Brown, 

u 

New  Kent, 

Richmond  T.  Lacy,  Jr., 

Barhamsville. 

Norfolk, 

Hinton,  Groode  &  Chaplain, 

Norfolk. 

(( 

L.  D.  Starke, 

u 

tt 

Godwin  &  Crocker, 

Portsmouth. 

It 

A.  a  Watts, 

II 

Pag«, 

Richard  S.  Parks, 

Luray. 

Pittsylvania, 

Edwin  E.  Bouldin, 

Danville. 

Prince  Edward, 

Berkeley  &  Berkeley, 

Farmville. 

PulMki, 

Lewis  A.  Buckingham, 

Snowville. 

Boanoke, 

Strouse  &  Marshall, 

Salem. 

u 

Wm.  W.  Ballard, 

u 

(( 

James  W.  Palmer, 

a 

Bockbridge, 

D.  E.  &  J.  H.  Moore, 

Lexington. 

<f 

John  W.  Brockenbrough, 

a 

Bockingham, 

George  G.  G  rattan. 

Harrisonburg. 

u 

John  Paul, 

u 

Ruisell 

Jas.  W.  McBroom, 

Lebanon. 

Scott, 

E.  F.  Tiller, 

Estillville. 

i< 

Henry  W.  Holdway, 

u 

Shenandoah, 

E.  Eugenius  Stickley, 

Strasburg. 

Smyth, 

Gilmore  &  Derrick, 

Marlon. 

Southampton, 

J.  H.  &  J.  B.  Prince, 

Jerusalem. 

SpottsyWania, 

Marye  &  Fitzhugh, 

Fredericksburg. 

Surrey, 

George  T.  Oarke, 

Bacon's  Castle. 

Sussex, 

R.  T.  Wilson, 

Wakefield. 

Tazewell, 

S.  C.  Graham, 

Tazewell  C.  H. 

(( 

H.  C.  Alderson, 

(1 

Washington, 

Frank  A.  Humes, 

Abingdon. 

Westmoreland. 

Wm.  M.  Walker, 

Montross. 

Wiae, 

R.  R.  Henry, 

Wise  C.  H. 
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County. 

Namz. 

Post  Officb. 

Wythe, 

Terry  &  Pierce, 

Wytheville. 

(( 

G.  J.  Holbrook, 

(( 

York, 

M.  Tredway  Hughes, 

Yorktown. 

WASHINGTON    TEHHTTOBY. 

JeflPereon, 

B.  F.  I^ennison, 
WEST     VIRGINIA. 

Port  Townaend. 

Berkeley, 

Blackburn  &  Lamon, 

Martinsborg. 

Cabell, 

B.  F.  Curry, 

Hamlin. 

(( 

A.  Mitchell  Warner, 

Huntington. 

Fayette, 

Theophilus  Gaines, 

Fayette  C.  H. 

Greenbrier, 

Mathews  &  Mathews, 

LewiBburg. 

Hardy, 

Jos.  Sprigg, 

Moorefield. 

Harrison, 

Gideon  D.  Camden, 

Clarksburg. 

JackBon, ' 

Henry  C.  Flesher, 

Jackson  C.  H. 

Jefferson, 

Jo.  Mayse, 

Charlestown. 

Kanawha 

McWhorter  &  Freer, 

Charleston. 

Mason, 

W.  H.  Tomlinson, 

Point  Pleasant. 

Mineral, 

George  A.  Tucker, 

Piedmont 

Monongalia, 

Willey  &  Son, 

Morgantown. 

Morgan, 

J.  Rufus  Smith, 

Berkeley  Springs. 

Ohio, 

W.  V.  Hoge, 

Wheeling. 

Pocahontas, 

D.  A.  Stofer, 

Huntersville. 

Preston, 

G.  Cresap, 

Kingwood. 

Kaleigh, 

Martin  H.  Holt, 

Raleigh  C.  H. 

Randolph, 

David  Goff, 

Beverly. 

Roane, 

J.  G.  Schilling, 

Spencer. 

Upsher, 

W.  G.  L.  Totten, 

WISCONSIN. 

Buckhannon. 

Adams, 

O.  B.  Lapham, 

Friendship. 

Brown, 

Hastings  &  Greene, 

Green  Bay. 

Clark, 

Robert  J.  McBride, 

Neillsville. 

Bane, 

Vilas  &  Bryant, 

Madison. 

Door, 

D.  A.  Reed, 

Stuiigeon  Bay. 

Eau  Claire, 

Wm.  Pitt  Bartlett, 

Eau  Claire. 

Grant, 

Bushnell  &  Clark, 

Lancaster. 

Green, 

Dunwiddie  &  Bartlett, 

Monroe. 

Green  Lake, 

John  C.  Trusdell, 

Princeton. 

Iowa, 

George  L.  Frost, 

Dodgeville. 

Juneau, 

R.  A.  Wilkinson, 

Mauston. 

LaFayette, 

George  A  Maraliall, 

Darlington. 

Marquette, 

Wm.  H.  Peters, 

Montella 

Partage, 

James  G.  Raymond, 

Plover. 

St,  Croix, 

J.  S.  Moffatt, 

Hudson. 

Washington, 

Frisby  &  Weil, 

West  Bend. 

] 


Heview  Notices. 


What  the  Bench  and  Bar  Says  of  It. 


Hon.  E.  H.  StilcB,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Feb.,  6th,  1873,  Haya :   "I  regard  your  Review 
as  second  to  none  in  America.^' 


Hon.  Jas.  Somerville,  Carrollton,  Mirs.,  May  Ist,  1873,  8:iyB:    "Judge  Cooper's 
articles  alone  are  worth  tlie  price  of  subscription." 


R.  M.  Talieferro,  Amherst  C.  H.,  Va.,  April  22d,  1873,  says:  "I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  Review.  The  subjects  are  judiciously  selected,  and  ably  and 
carefully  discussed.  I  regard  the  Digest  of  English  Law  Reports  and  the  Se- 
lected Digest  of  State  Reports  as  worth  the  price  of  subscription." 


J.  W.  Clayton,  La  Grange,  Ky.,  Jan.  4th,  1873,  says :     "Your  work  is  all  that 
was  promised,  and  no  lawyer  should  be  without  it.*' 


J.  W.  Moses,  Rockport,  Texas,  April  19th,  1873,  says :  "I  hope  to  remain  a  sub- 
scriber ;  this  will  assuredly  be  the  case  as  long  as  you  publish  a  Review  that  comes 
up  to  the  present  standard." 

H.  M.  Thompson,  Williston,  So.  Car.,  March  4th,  1873,  says  of  one  of  Judge  Wm. 
F.  Cooper's  articles^  "It  is  admirable  for  the  soundness  of  its  reasoning,  justness  of 
discrimination  and  comprehensiveness  of  research.  Our  ablest  jurists  might  well 
be  proud  of  having  its  authorship  attributed  to  them.'' 


H.  W.  Holdway,  EsUllville,  Va.,  AprU  11th,  1873,  says  :  "I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  last  number,  and  find  it  a  very  valuable  work,  one  that  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  lawyer  in  the  country." 


Arnold  &  Stone,  Allegan,  Mich.,  March  2l8t,  1873,  say:  "We  are  much  pleased 
with  the  work.  In  fact  your  articles  on  commercial  paper  are  most  excellent.  Con- 
sider us  permanent  subscribers." 

J.  W.  Harris,  Somerville,  Tenn.,  March  7th,  1873,  says :  "In  my  practice  of  law 
I  have  taken  many  law  periodicals,  and  none  of  them  were  superior  to  yours.  Your 
selections  are  most  judiciously  made."       • 

Jno.  B.  Burton,  Lewisville,  Ark.,  March  31st,  1873,  says:  "The  Review  is  highly 
prized,  and  I  would  not  miss  one  number  for  twice  the  price  of  subscription." 


T.  S.  Ajn-es,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  8th,  1873,  says :  "I  have  examined  it  care- 
fully, and  can  most  sincerely  commend  it  to  all  lawyers,  especially  those  of  the 
Southern  States.  Any  young  lawyer  is  fully  compensated  for  his  subacription  by 
the  articles  on  English  and  French  Law,  which  contain  a  mine  of  professional  in- 
formation and  intellectual  wealth  that  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  labor  of  yean." 


Review  Notices, 

T.  Cratty,  Peoria,  Ills.,  Feb.  6th,  1873,  commenda  the  work  highly,  and  says :    **I 
can  not  think  of  doing  without  the  Revieiw/' 


W.  W.  Martin,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  February  7,  1873,  saya :  "You  are  making 
a  complete  succeas  of  it,  and  you  have  the  good  opinion,  and  bei«t  wishes  of  the  en- 
tire  bar  at  this  place." 


A.  M.  Crockett,  Netawaka,  Kansas,  February  24,  1873,  says :      *Tlease  send  me 
the  Keview  promptly.    It  is  a  moat  superior  work,  ably  edited  and  well  printed." 


W.  M.  Johnston,  Centreville,  Texas,  June  4,  1873,  says :  "I  assure  you,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  flattery,  that  I  never  considered  $5  better  invested.  I  would  not 
be  without  your  publication  for  quadruple  the  price,  and  I  congratulate  yon  on  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  Souihem  law  periodical  that  competes  fully  with  the 
best  of  similar  Northern  publications^ 


B.  B.  Gaboon,  Fredericktown,  Miesouri,  February  11,  1873,  says:  "I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  excellence  attained  by  the  Review  during  the  past  year,  and  to 
say  that  I  feel  I  have  many  times,  in  my  practice,  in  that  short  period,  more  than 
fully  realized  the  value  of  my  last  year's  subscription.  You  are  supplying  a  need  of 
the  profession  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  Mississippi  VaUey,  for 
its  make  up  is,  in  a  measure,  di£ferent  from  that  of  its  contemporaries,  and  is,  in  my 
judgment,  in  many  respects,  their  superior. 


Bitter  &  Sypert,  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  February  7,  1873,  say:  "It  is^  in 
our  opinion,  superior  to  any  law  review  published  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
can  not  do  without  iL*' 


E.  P.  Anderson   &  Bro.,    Waxahachie,  Texas,  February    14,  1873,  says:    "We 
find  it  all  you  claim  for  it,  and  you  can  put  us  down  as  permanent  subscribers." 


N.  W.  GriflSn,  Troy  Alabama,  February  7,[1873,  says  :      "I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  work,  and  think  it  compares  favorably  with  any  work  of  the  kind  extant." 


Thomas  &  Barnett,  Columbia,  Tennessee,  March  4,  1873,  say :  "We  b^  joa 
to  believe  that  we  too  highly  appreciate  your  valuable  periodical  to  let  it  pass  wiihont 
our  support." 


Hon.  Alex'r.  Wurts,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  May  1,  1873,  says:  "Certainly  too 
have  not  labored  in  vain.  Within  a  very  brief  period,  you  have  placed  your  Review 
in  the  very  firont  rank  of  American  legal  literature.  I  venture  the  remark  that  no 
intelligent  man  acquainted  with  the  work,  will  question  its  great  value,  not  only  to 
Bench  and  Bar,  but  to  the  whole  of  our  common  country." 


Hays  &  Hays,  Galveston,  Texas,  February  28,  1873,  say :  If  the  copy  far- 
nished  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  it  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  acquisition  to  a 
law  library,  and  one  that  no  lawyer  can  afibrd  to  do  without." 
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ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  LAW. 


Number  Four. 


The  period  of  my  stay  in  Europe  was  quite  prolific  in  what  the 
French  style,  "Causes  Celebres,^'  legal  cases  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  either  on  account  of  the  rank  of  the  parties,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  property  involved,  or  the  peculiarity  of  the  facts.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of  the  more  striking  of  these 
cases. 

When  I  first  reached  Europe,  the  English  newspapers  were  all 
taken  up  in  discussing  the  case  of  Wm.  Boupell,  a  late  member  of 
Parliament  from  London,  who  was  about  to  be  put  upon  trial  for 
forgery.  This  man  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  individual  who  had 
arisen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  but,  by  industry  and  economy, 
had  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Wm.  Roupell  was  the  favorite  child  of 
both  his  parents,  and  enjoyed  their  unlimited  confidence.  He  was  of 
good  address,  popular  manners,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
a  successful  man  of  business  in  the  stock  market  and  at  the  Bourse. 
He  lived  high,  spent  money  freely,  and  was  borne  in  triumph  into 
Parliament  by  a  metropolitan  constituency.  In  the  meantime,  his 
fiither  died,  leaving,  it  was  supposed,  a  will  giving  all  his  property 
to  his  wife,  over  whom  the  oldest  son  continued  to  have  unlimited 
control.  For  some  time  longer,  the  new  member  of  Parliament  pur- 
sued his  course  of  extravagance  and  speculation,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  successful  financier,  and  rising  politician.  Suddenly  the  bubble 
burst,  and  the  late  cynosure  of  all  eyes  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the 
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Continent  to  avoid  his  creditors.  He  had  spent  large  gams  of  money 
raised  upon  what  were  supposed  to  be  mortgages  executed  by  his 
father  during  his  lifetime,  and  equally  large  sums  raised  by  sales  of 
property  made  by  his  mother  at  his  instance. 

Now  comes  the  remarkable  part  of  the. story.  It  began  to  be 
bruited  about  that  the  supposed  will  of  the  elder  Roupell,  and  the 
supposed  mortgages  in  his  name  were  forgeries.  It  was  also  dmi- 
lated  for  the  first  time  that  Wm.  Roupell  was  an  illegitimate  child, 
and  that  his  parents  had  not  intermarried  until  some  years  after  his 
birth.  If  these  were  the  true  facts,  the  mortgages  by  the  elder  Rou- 
pell, and  the  sales  by  his  widow,  were  equally  void,  and  the  property 
supposed  to  have  been  conveyed  by  them  belonged,  in  reality,  to  the 
childrea  bom  after  the  marriage  of  the  elder  Roupell.  Suits  were 
accordingly  instituted  by  the  children  to  recover  the  property,  and, 
strange  to  say,  Wm.  Roupell  returned  to  England  and  delivered  him- 
self up  to  be  tried  for  forgery,  alleging  that  he  was  influenced  to  this 
course  by  remorse  of  conscience,  and  a  desire  to  see  the  real  heirs  of 
his  father  restored  to  their  rights.  He  was,  therefore,  tried  for  the 
forgery  of  the  documents  mentioned,  and,  upon  his  plea  of  guilt 
and  full  confession,  sentenced  to  |)enal  servitude  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  has  been  since  serving  out  his  term  with  other  criminals. 

Afterwards,  upon  the  trial  of  the  suits  brought  by  his  younger 
brothers  for  the  recovery  of  the  property,  he  was  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness on  their  behalf,  and  gave  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the 
forgery  of  the  mortgages  and  will,  and  the  means  he  had  adopted  to 
eflect  his  purposes.  The  whole  story  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  crime, 
before  which  the  wildest  fable  wrought  by  the  imagination  of  the 
writers  of  sensation  fiction  would  seem  tame. 

The  value  of  the  property  involved  was,  however,  too  large  to  be 
lost  without  a  struggle,  and  a  most  determined  effort  was  made  to 
cast  suspicion  on  the  whole  story.  It  was  alleged  that  Wm.  Ronpell, 
having  wasted  the  fortune  amassed  by  his  father,  and  finding  his 
family  reduced  to  poverty  and  himself  a  fugitive  without  means  of 
support,  had  devised  the  new  story  in  order  to  return  the  property  to 
his  family.  It  was  urged  that  his  condition  as  a  penniless  exile  was 
worse  than  it  could  be  as  a  convicted  criminal  with  rich  relations, 
who  would  do  all  they  could  to  mitigate  the  situation  of  him  to 
whom  they  owed  their  fortune,  and  who  might  eventually  secure  his 
pardon. 

Both  versions  are  equally  romantic  and  outside  of  the  ordinary 
experience  of  life.    That  a  series  of  forgeries  of  documents,  around 
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the  execution  of  which  the  English  law  endeavors  to  throw  sufficient 
guards  to  prevent  falsification,  should  have  been  successfully  perpe- 
trated so  as  to  deceive  learned  counsel  and  sharp-sighted  business 
men,  and  kept  concealed  until  the  guilty  party  xhose  himself  to  make 
a  disclosure,  was  certainly  hard  to  be  believed;  tut  it  was  equally  try- 
ing to  the  credulity  that  a  man  who  had  rolled  in  wealth,  and  taken 
his  place  among  the  high  of  the  land,  should  be  willing  to  spend  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  hulks,  in  order  to  enrich  his  family  by 
perjury.  On  cither  view,  we  are  lost  in  amazement,  and  are  fain  to 
say  that  "truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction/' 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  jury  failed 
to  agree.  The  outside  testimony  went  so  far  to  sustain  Wm.  Rou- 
pell's  story,  that  some  of  the  parties  against  whom  suit  hdd  been 
brought,  compromised  with  the  plaintiffs.  And,  although  it  was  said 
that  others  refused  to  come  to  terms,  it  is  probable  that  some  agree- 
ment was  finally  entered  into,  for  the  suits  have  never  been  brought 
to  trial. 

Another  suit  which  was,  at  that  time,  largely  engaging  the  public 
attention,  was  that  of  two  of  the  clerical  authors  of  the  famous 
Essays  and  Reviews,  in  the  Ek^clesiastical  Court.  The  proceedings 
were  instituted  to  deprive  these  writers,  Williams  and  Wilson,  of  their 
position  in  the  Church,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  subject  them  to  censure 
and  discipline  for  heterodox  opinions  developed  in  these  Essays.  The 
book  itself  was  an  attempt  to  transplant  German  rationalism  upon 
some  leading  dogmas  of  theology,  into  the  English  ecclesiastical 
world.  The  laity  of  the  English  Church  had  been  gradually  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  new  views,  but  the  clergy  had  heretofore 
abstained  from  the  dangerous  field. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  disbelief  in  the  prevalent  dogn^as  of  the- 
ology, coupled  at  the  same  time  with  a  sincere  belief  in  the  moral 
teachings  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  has  been  oq  the  increase 
among  the  intellectual  thinkers  of  Europe.  The  clergy  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  it  is  notorious,  have  participated  in  the  new  move- 
ment, and  been  active  in  its  spread.  This  phase  of  unbelief  is  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  hierarchy  than  the  infidelity  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire  struck  at  Christianity,  not  at  the 
clergy  alone,  and  sought  to  establish  pure  deism  based  on  reason,  and 
utterly  rejected  revealed  religion.  The  modern  infidel — if  the  word 
infidel  is  applicable  to  him  who  merely  disbelieves  some  of  the  dogmas 
of  theology  while  he  professes  implicit  faith  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  in  the  founder  of  Christianity  as  their  great  expounder 
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profess  no  fellowship  with  their  more  radical  predecessors.    Tbey 
call  themselves  Christians,  and  take  their  stand  upon  the  canouical 
writings  as  they  have  come  down  to  us:  they  approach  these  writings 
not  as  blind  and  abject  slaves,  but  as  intelligent  and  reasoning  men. 
They  claim  the  Protestant  right  of  individual  judgment  u|x>n  these 
writings,  and  the  teachings,  dogmatic  and  moral,  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  them.     They  deny  the  right  of  any  Church,  or  any  men, 
at  any  period  of  the  world,  to  interpret  these  records  in  an  infallible 
manner,  binding  on  all  future  ages.     Neither  the  Apostles,  therefore, 
nor  the  fathers,  nor  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  Luther,  nor  Calvin, 
nor  Wesley,  nor  Campbell  have  any  right  to  promulgate  a  creed,  and 
say  this  is  the  only  true  faith.     Tbey  have  a  right  to  their  opinions, 
and  thosa^  opinions  are  authoritative  so  far  as  they  commend  them- 
selves to  our  individual   reason  and  judgment,  but  no  further  or 
otherwise.     Each  generation  is  as  capable — nay  more  capable  as  the 
human  race  progresses  in  intelligence — of  judging  for  itself  as  any 
of  those   which   went   before.     It  is,  in  their  estimation,  "a  base 
abandonment  of  reason  to  resign  our.  right  of  thought"  on  this  sub- 
ject to  any  men,  or  set  of  men  whatsoever.     With  these  views,  and 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  the  modern  rationalist  approaches  the  dogmas 
of  particular  churches,  and  the  documents,  from  which  those  dogmas 
are  professedly  derived,     Strauss'  Lelien  Jasu  in  Germany,  and  Re- 
nan's  Vie  de  Jesus  in  France,  are  the  extremest  developments  of  this 
line  of  thought.     The  author  of  the  former,  and  by  far  the  abler  and 
more  iconoclastic  work,  was,  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication,  and 
has  perhaps  continued  to  be  the  minister  of  a  Christian  congregation, 
while  the  loving  appreciation  of  the  author  of  the  second  for  the 
subject  of  his  theme  is  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  his  popu- 
lar volume.     In  England,  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith,  and  Gregg's 
Creed  of  Christendom  were  pioneers  in  the  same  direction. 

The  essays  and  reviews  combated,  it  was  supposed,  although  in  a 
reverend  spirit,  some  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  subjects  of  original  sin,  infant  baptism,  the  atonement,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
justification  by  faith,  and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  The 
clergy  were  greatly  excited  by  these  shots  from  their  own  ranks,  and 
the  proceedings  in  question  were  instituted.  At  the  hearing  before 
Dr.  Lushington,  the  venerable  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  some 
of  the  charges  were  abandoned,  and  others  were  held  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently made  out;  but  the  learned  Judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
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were  distinctly  formulated  by  the  canons  of  the  English  Church,  and 
that  the  defendants  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  their  pledges  of 
ordination  by  teaching  otherwise.  Upon  appeal  to  the  Queen  in 
Privv  Council,  the  decision  was  reversed.  The  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  in  this  case  composed  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, an  ex-Chancellor,  two  Common  Law  Lord  Justices,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
four  Law  Lords  and  the  Bishop  of  London  concurred  in  the  entire 
judgment;  the  Archbishops  only  partially.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
articles  and  formularies,  or  canons  and  rubrics  of  the  Church  of 
^England,  do  not  authoritatively  declare  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
all  and  every  part  of  the  canonical  writings,  nor  the  eternity  of  pun- 
ishment. The  Court  does  not  pretend  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
these  dogmas,  nor  has  it  any  power  to  declare  articles  of  faith — that 
belongs  to  the '* omnipotent"  British  Parliament;  all  it  undertakes 
to  do  is  to  say  that  the  Church  as  estal)lished  leaves  to  its  clergy  and 
laity  liberty  of  opinion  on  these  points. 

The  wisdom  of  the  6rganization  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
never  more  clearly  demonstrated.  If  the  court  of  final  resort  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  had  been  composed  of  clergy  alone,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  thqt  the  decision  would  have  been  different,  and  the  circle 
of  the  religious  influence  of  the  Church  proportionally  narrowed. 
The  doctrine  of  the  fathers  is  still  that  of  every  Church  as  construed 
by  its  clergy,  that  a  dogma  is  rendered  the  more  certain  in  proportion 
to  its  folly  and  its  impossibility — "pro7'sus  credibile  est,  quia  ineptum 
est;  certum  est  quia  impossilrikJ'  Three  thousand  of  the  English 
clergy  joined  in  a  written  protest  againat  the  decision,  and  it  was 
virtually  overruled  at  a  general  convocation.  Legally,  the  action  of 
the  clergy  and  the  convocation  have  no  effect,  but,  practically,  they 
will  weigh  much ;  for  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  orthodoxy 
will  exercise  the  patronage  of  the  Church  for  the  benefit  only  of  the 
equally  orthodox.  Temporarily,  the  legal  decision  may  be  nullified 
by  orthodox  bigotry,  but  its  benefits  will  be  felt  hereafter,  when  in- 
telligent faith  becomes  more  the  rule  and  less  the  exception. 

In  this  connection  the  case  of  Dr.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,  in 
South  Africa,  may  be  noticed.  The  reverend  Bishop,  in  preparing  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  use  of  his  African  parish- 
ioners, was  suddenly  struck,  so  says  he,  with  the  exaggerations,  contra- 
dictions, and  absurdities  of  the  early  Jewish  annals,  and  the  im|K)ssi- 
bility  of  explaining  them  satisfactorily  even  to  the  intellect  of  a  Hot- 
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tentot.  He  was  thereupon,  he  adds,  led  to  study  the  subject  more 
carefully  with  the  best  aids  of  moderu  exegesis,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  satisfy  him  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Moses,  was 
the  proouction  of  a  far  more  recent  period,  and  was  full  of  anachro- 
nisms, gross  exaggerations,  old  wives'  stories,  and  mythical  or  willful 
perversions  of  the  truth.  The  consequence  of  this  conclusion  was, 
of  course,  a  conviction  that  the  commonly  received  doctrine  in  rela- 
tion to  the  inspiration  of  Scriptures  was  erroneous.  With  the  zeal 
of  a  convert,  and  with  not  a  little  of  the  blundering  ignorance  of 
such  zealots,  he  set  to  work  to  bring  the  world  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, and  has  already  published  several  volumes  of  commentaries,  the 
only  merit  of  which  consists  in  the  extracts  from  the  works  of  learned 
Germans,  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  The  clergy  of  South 
Africa  were  greatly  scandalized,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  at  the 
eccentric  course  of  their  learned  Bishop,  and  uudertookto  subject  him 
to  ministerial  discipline.  They  met  in  convocation  and  summoned 
him  to  answer  charges  of  heresy,  based  on  his  recent  publications. 
The  Bishop  refused  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  aelf- 
appointed  tribunal.  The  convocation  proceeded  to  act,  nevertheless, 
and,  after  going  through  the  forms  of  a  trial,  unanimously  convicted 
the  Bishop  of  heresy,  and  suspended  him  from  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  The  Bishop  has  taken  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council,  where,  there  seems  little  doubt,  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  set  aside  upon  the  ground  of  a  want  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  Cape  Town  convocation.  (And  this  was  afterwards  the  result.) 
On  a  par  with  cases  originating  in  tlie  fanaticism  of  orthodoxy, 
are  those  arising  from  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  human  nature. 
A  recent  trial  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  England  will  serve 
as  an  illustration.  An  old  deaf-mute  Frenchman,  who  had  lived  in 
the  county  for  several  years,  acquired  the  reputation  among  his  neigh* 
bors  of  possessing  supernatural  power,  to  which  he  had  himself  doubt- 
less contributed  by  his  conduct  with  a  view  to  gain.  He  applied  to  one 
of  his  female  neighbors  for  money,  which  she  refused  to  give.  He 
wont  away  much  dissatisfied  and  with  threatening  gestures.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  woman  fell  ill  of  some  disease  which  defied  medical 
skill,  and  which  she  and  her  friends  attributed  to  the  vengeance  and 
unholy  arts  of  the  Frenchman.  In  this  belief,  she  applied  to  him  to 
relieve  her,  promising  to  give  him  more  money  than  he  had  asked 
for  if  he  would  only  uubewitch  her.  The  Frenchman  refused  her 
offer  in  a  manner  which  implied,  as  those  present  afterwards  testified 
in  court,  that  he  could  cure  her  but  would  not.     Thereupon  she  and 
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some  of  ber  male  friends  undertook  to  bring  bim  to  reason  by  duck- 
ing bim  in  a  neigbboring  creek,  and  from  tbe  effects  of  tbe  violence 
used  tbe  Frencbman  died  in  a  day  or  two  ailerwaids.  Tbe  parties 
who  participated  in  tbe  ducking  were  indicted  for  manslaugbter  and 
convicted.  From  tbe  testimony  introduced  on  tbe  trial;  tbere  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  tbe  belief  of  tbe  woman  and 
her  neighbors  that  she  had  been  bewitched  by  the  deceased,  and  that 
he  could  cure  her  if  be  would.  Tneir  object  was  not  to  injure  him^ 
but  to  frighten  him  into  doing  what  they  believed  he  had  tbe  power 
to  do,  to  remove  the  spell  which  he  himself  had  cast  upon  her. 

A  similar  case  is  chronicled  in  the  French  papers  as  having  re- 
cently happened  in  upper  Savoy.  The  supposed  sorcerer  in  this 
instance  was  a  woman,  and  the  murderer  a  man,  who  imagined  that 
she  bad  bewitched  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  French  jury  acquitted 
him,  although  the  murder  was  admitted,  upon  tbe  ground  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  punish  an  individual  for  acting  on  the  belief  of  a 
whole  neighborhood,  the  evidence  showing  in  this,  as  in  the  English 
case,  that  tbe  belief  in  the  supernatural  power  of  tbe  supposed  sor- 
ceress was  general  in  the  particular  community.  Well,  says  that 
shrewdest  of  modern  vagabonds,  Casanova,  or  his  shrewder  biogra- 
pher :  "  Jamais  il  rCy  a  eu  dans  le  riwmle  de  veritablea  sordera  ou 
nuigiciens  ;  mais  ceuz  qui  ontpent  sefaire  passer  pour  iels,  ont  toujaurs 
eu  un  pouvoir  sumaturelJ' 

Within  the  last  few  days,  there  was  guillotined  in  the  south  of 
France,  a  man  known  as  "  fe  petit  Soreier,'^  tbe  little  Sorcerer.  He, 
too,  had  been  living  for  years  on  the  credulity  of  tbe  inhabitants  of 
a  rural  Canton,  until,  not  satisfied  with  the  modest  gains  of  his  art, 
he  undertook  to  get  possession  of  the  savings  of  an  aged  couple  in 
bis  neighborhood  by  murdering  them  while  going  through  some 
of  the  mummery  of  his  profession.  He  had  already  drawn  largely 
on  the  purse  of  these  credulous  subjects,  and  all  that  be  gained  by 
tbe  double  murder  was  the  pitiful  sum  of  about  $160.  The  jury 
who  tried  him,  for  a  wonder,  could  find  no  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  be  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

Tbe  French  police  reports  are  full  of  instances  of  roguery  growing 
out  of  the  credulity  of  the  lower  classes  of  French  peasantry.  Nearly 
every  neighborhood  has  its  sorcerer  or  witch,  to  whom  the  neighbors 
apply  for  tbe  cure  of  diseases,  the  discovery  of  stolen  goods,  tbe  pre- 
vention of  witchcraft,  and  the  like.  A  melancholy  catastrophe  has 
recently  occurred,  growing  out  of  the  charlatanry  of  one  of  these 
characters,  and  tbe  astonishing  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
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family  of  the  applicant.  A  father  went  with  his  daughter  to  the 
wizard  to  obtain  his  aid  in  relieving  her  from  some  disease  which 
baffled  the  family  physician.  The  wizard,  among  other  tricks  of  his 
vocation,  drew  blood  from  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  patient,  and  with 
it  wrote  certain  words  on  what  he  said  was  a  consecrated  wafer,  aod 
made  the  patient  swallow  the  latter.  The  mother  of  the  patient, 
a  devout  Catholic,  upon  being  informed  of  the  &ct,  was  so  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  the  sacrilege  committed  in  the  use  of  a  consecrated 
wafer,  that  she  became  insane.  The  alarm  of  the  mother  reacted  on  the 
daughter,  and  she  too  became  insane.  And,  strange  to  say,  another 
daughter,  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  similarly  affected. 

The  French  papers,  even  while  I  am  writing  these  notes,  are  filled 
with  the  details  of  another  even  more  deplorable  instance  of  supersti- 
tion in  relation  to  the  host,  and  growing  out  of  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
substantiation.  A  little  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  was  about  to  take 
her  first  communion  with  several  other  girls  of  the  same  age.  The 
sacramental  wafer  is  required  by  the  Church  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach.  The  girls  met  at  the  house  of  the  parents  of  one  of  them 
early  in  the  morning,  and  while  waiting  the  appointed  hour  the 
little  girl  in  question  inadvertently  ate  a  couple  of  strawberries. 
When  they  reached  the  Church,  she  abstained  from  taking  the  sac- 
rament, and  upon  being  interrogated  by  the  Priest,  she  explained  to 
him  the  reason,  which  he  received  very  kindly,  telling  her  to  come 
again  the  next  day.  Upon  returning  home  in  the  evening  and  men- 
tioning the  fact,  her  mother  became  much  excited,  and  spoke  of  her 
indiscretion  in  such  terms  as  to  seriously  alarm  the  poor  child,  so 
much  so  as  to  terrify  the  mother.  With  great  difficulty,  she  sac- 
ceeded,  as  she  supposed,  in  quieting  her  daughter's  nerves,  and  put 
her  to  bed.  The  child,  however,  got  up  in  the  night,  and  fled  to  a 
neighbor,  who,  instead  of  sending  her  home,  sent  her  to  the  school  to 
which  she  had  been  going.  The  mother,  finding  in  the  morning  her 
daughter  gone,  was  seized  with  the  idea  that  she  had  drowned  her- 
self in  the  neighboring  stream,  and  rushing  to  the  water,  plunged  in 
and  was  herself  drowned.  A  brother-in-law  of  the  mother,  who  was 
much  attached  to  her,  became  deranged  on  hearing  of  her  death.  He 
armed  himself  with  a  gun,  and  threatened  his  wife  with  it,  charging 
her  with  concealing  his  sister-in-law.  A  neighbor  who  interfered  to 
protect  the  wife,  was  turned  upon  by  the  madman  and  shot  dead. 
The  effect  of  these  tragical  events  upon  the  innocent  cause,  the  poor 
little  girl,  was,  it  is  said,  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  her  mental  or  bodily 
health.    What  dire  results  to  follow  the  eating  of  two  strawberries. 
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Another  English  criminal  case  of  recent  occurrence  has  created  a 
great  stir^  and  has  developed  a  moral  obtuseness  and  want  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  English  middle  classesi  which  was  both  extraordi- 
nary and  unexpected.  A  man  was  put  on  trial  for  cruelty  to  a  luna-^ 
tic  brother.  The  prisoner  was  a  well-to-do  tradesman  at  Falmouth, 
and  his  brother  was  possessed  of  some  property.  The  proof  was  that 
the  prisoner  had  for  twenty  years^  kept  his  brother  confined  in  a 
closet  at  the  rear  of  his  house,  only  six  feet  long  by  four  or  five  wide, 
without  any  other  opening  than  the  door,  which  was  locked,  without 
fire,  and  without  any  clothing  or  bed  covering.  Here,  in  this  den, 
wallowing  in  his  own  filth,  and  naked  like  a  wild  beast,  had  been 
confined  from  manhood  to  old  age,  one  whom  his  contemporaries  re- 
membered as  a  handsome  and  harmless  young  man.  The  fact  of  his 
condition  and  mode  of  treatment  was  well  known  to  the  neighbors, 
and  seems  to  have  shocked  no  one,  although  the  howls  in  mid-winter 
of  the  freezing  wretch  were  often  borne  to  their  ears  in  the  stilly 
night.  Neither  the  city  police  nor  the  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
had  thought  the  subject  worth  attention.  It  remained  for  a  stranger, 
a  kind-hearted  physician,  who  happened  to  settle  in  the  vicinity,  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  public,  and  rescue  the  victim  from  his 
horrible  sty.  The  result,  strauge  to  say,  was  to  bring  to  light  sev- 
eral other  cases  in  England  of  nearly  similar  treatment  of  idiots  and 
lunatics  by  their  nearest  relations.  The  disclosures  have  been  any- 
thing but  creditable  to  the  class  in  question. 

By  way  of  contrast.  Punch  himself  has  made  merry  over  another 
recent  English  law  suit,  the  facts  of  which  are  as  marvelous  as  those 
of  any  fiction.  An  old  man,  who  had  amassed  a  handsome  estate  as 
a  surveyor  and  land  agent^  died  leaving  a  will  by  which  the  bulk  of 
his  property  was  devised  to  his  brother,  who  lived  in  a  difierent  part 
of  England.  The  Testator  was  a  bachelor^  who  had  living  with  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  female  housekeeper,  and  a  man  named 
Elsey,  with  his  wife,  the  latter  being  a  sister  of  the  housekeeper. 
Elsey  had  been  employed  by  the  Testator  as  an  assistant  and  clerk  for 
several  years,  and  he  was  also  the  general  manager  of  the  Testator's 
affairs  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  The  will  contained  a  bequest  to 
the  housekeeper,  and  another  to  Elsey.  The  will  was  proved,  the 
Testator's  brother  took  possession  of  the  property,  Elsey  and  family 
being  permitted  to  remain  in  the  house  where  the  Testator  died  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  A  few  weeks  after  the  probate  of  the  will,  the 
Testator's  brother  also  died,  leaving  several  infant  children  as  his 
heirs.     Not  long  after  this  event,  Elsey  called  upon  the  executor  of 
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the  Testator's  will,  an  attorney  of  the  neighboring  town,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  hunt  among  the  papers  of  the  deceased  for  a 
surveyor's  book^  from  which  he  wished  to  take  some  memoranda. 
While  handling  these  papers,  there  was  found,  it  was  left  doubtful 
whether  by  Elsey  or  the  attorney's  son  who  was  aiding  him  in  his 
search,  a  package  marked  ''my  true  will."  Upon  opening  this 
package,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  oopy  of  the  Testator's  will,  pur- 
porting to  be  in  his  handwriting,  in  all  respects  like  the  one  proved, 
except  that  it  contained  an  interlineation  by  which  the  amount 
given  to  the  housekeeper  was  increased  by  £50,  and  the  bequest  to 
Elsey  somewhat  enlarged,  and  except,  also,  that  there  was  added  a 
codicil  by  which  a  certain  estate  given  in  the  body  of  the  will  to  the 
Testator's  brother  was  devised  to  Elsey,  and  another  ^codicil  giving 
to  the  attorney's  son  a  money  bequest  as  a  mark  of  the  Testator's 
respect  for  the  father.  The  executor,  whose  suspicions  of  the  geno- 
ineness  of  the  paper,  if  he  had  any,  were  lulled  by  the  last  codicil,  ac- 
cepted the  document  for  what  it  purported  to  be,  and,  as  it  bore  a 
date  subsequent  to  that  of  the  first  copy,  proceeded  to  have  it  proved 
as  the  genuine  will.  No  objections  seem  to  have  been  made,  nor 
suspicions  aroused,  and  the  will,  with  the  modifications,  would  have 
soon  disposed  of  the  estate.  Before,  however,  the  necessary  forms 
could  be  gone  through  with,  a  carpenter  was  employed  by  Elsey  or 
the  executor  to  make  some  repairs  in  a  closet  back  of  the  Testator^s 
bedroom,  into  which  it  opened.  Below  the  window-frame  in  this 
closet,  a  small  vice  was  fastened,  and  in  attempting  to  remove  it, 
a  plank  came  off,  disclosing  an,  opening  in  which  was  a  broken  jar 
containing  some  pieces  of  money  in  it,  and  a  package  of  papers. 
Among  the  latter,  which  were  handed  over  to  the  executor,  was  found 
another  codicil,  attested  by  two  witnesses,  giving  an  additional  por- 
tion of  the  Testator's  property  to  Elsey.  Singularly  enough^  too, 
this  portion  of  the  estate  thus  given  contained  a  stone  quarry  on 
which  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  of  the  codicil  had  a  lease.  This 
new  document  purported  to  be  dated  subsequently  to  the  documents 
previously  found,  but  not  containing  any  provision  for  the  executor 
or  his  son  it  was  not  received  quite  so  readily  as  its  immediate  pred- 
ecessor. It  was  thought  best,  upon  legal  advice,  to  leave  Elsey  to 
his  legal  rights  in  the  premises,  if  he  had  any.  Elsey,  thereapon, 
filed  his  bill  in  Chancery  to  compel  the  executor  to  prove  the  cod- 
icil, and  an  issue  was  made  up  and  sent  to  a  Court  of  Law  to  try  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  both  the  instruments  found  as  afore- 
said.   A  first  trial  resulted  in  favor  of  their  validity,  but  a  new  trial 
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was  granted^  to  be  tried  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  a  special  jury.  On  this  occasion  the  highest  legal  talent 
had  been  retained,  and  every  resource  of  professional  skill  was  applied 
to  develop  the  truth.  One  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  the  codicil  last 
found  had  died  since  the  first  trial,  and  could  not  be  subjected  to  the 
rigid  cross-examination  now  resorted  to.  The  other  witness  proved 
the  genuineness  of  his  signature,  but  failed  to  explain  satisfactorily 
why  he  had  been  silent  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  such  an  instru- 
ment until  after  it  had  been  found.  It  was  brought  out  in  evidence 
that  the  Testator  wrote  two  distinct  handwritings,  one  a  formal  busi- 
ness hand,  the  other  a  running  hand.  It  was  also  proved  that, 
although  a  successful  business  man  of  good  natural  parts,  he  fre- 
quently misspelled  words.  The  instruments  sought  to  be  set  up  as 
te2»tamentary  were  in  the  running,  not  the  formal  business  hand,  and 
contained  some  words  erroneously  spelled  which  were  always  cor- 
rectly spelled  in  the  Testator's  acknowledged  business  papers.  The 
handwriting  was  also  subjected  to  a  critical  examination  by  experts, 
and  with  a  microscope,  and  the  weight  of  the  testimony  in  this  re- 
spect was  adverse  to  the  genuineuess  of  the  documents.  After  a  pa- 
tient trial  of  several  dayjs  duration,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  that 
the  papers  offered  were  not  the  acts  of  the  Testator,  a  conclusion  in 
accordance  with  the  summing  up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The 
counsel,  who  had  argued  for  this  view,  had  dwelt  with  great  force, 
and  much  humor,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  instruments,  and  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  attending  their  discovery.  He  sug- 
gested that  if  the  last  codicil  had  been  received  as  readily  as  the  first 
copy  of  the  will,  there  would  have  been,  in  due  time,  a  new  discov- 
ery in  some  out  of  the  way  place  of  still  another  testament,  giving 
the  residue  of  the  estate  to  the  lucky  Elsey.  "  Yes,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  ''  one  can  imagine  our  friend  A.,  (the  witness  to  the  codicil  who 
held  a  lease  on  the  stone  quarry),  working  in  his  quarry,  and  find- 
ings after  a  successful  blast,  a  venerable  toad  seated  in  a  cavity  of 
the* rock  thus  exposed,  and  under  that  toad  a  parchment — and  that 
parchment,  what  can  it  be  except  a  codicil?"  This  hit  was  received 
with  great  laughter.  Singularly  enough,  a  few  weeks  after  the  trial, 
the  local  papers  did  chronicle  the  discovery  of  a  new  codicil  under 
circumstances  almost  as  marvellous  as  the  toad  hypothesis.  At  the 
sale  of  the  personal  effects  of  the  Testator,  a  brother-in-law  of  Elsey 
had  become  the  purchaser  of  the  Testator's  bedstead,  and,  in  taking 
the  bedstead  down,  the  new  will  was  said  to  have  been  found  thrust 
between  the  bed  curtains  and  the  posts  or  slats  to  which  they  were 
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fastened.  This  will  was  in  the  formal  business  hand  of  the  Testator 
(doubtless  with  the  right  words  misspelled),  and  confirmed  the  gifts 
to  Elsey  contained  in  the  previous  instruments.  *  On  the  announce- 
ment of  this  discovery,  Punch  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  pub- 
lished a  rapid  succession.of  telegrams  from  his  own  correspondent, 
sent  to  the  vicinity  for  the  express  purpose  regardless  of  expense, 
announcing  the  finding  of  a  new  codicil  every  few  minutes,  each 
stronger  in  its  language,  and  more  conclusive  in  favor  of  Elsey  and 
its  own  genuineness  than  any  of  its  predecessors.'  This  stroke  of 
ridicule  seems  to  have  finished  the  business,  for,  when,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  in  the  Ck)urt  of  Chancery 
upon  the  finding  of  the  jury,  Elsey 's  counsel  permitted  his  bill  to  be 
dismissed  with  costs,  making  no  effort  to  obtain  a  new  trial,  and  do 
allusion  to  the  new  discovery. 

But  the  codicil  case  par  excellence,  is  now  pending  in  the  Courts  of 
Paris.  It  involves  the  validity  of  seventy-nine  codicils  to  the  will 
of  an  aged  member  of  the  Portuguese  Diplomatic  Corps,  at  tlie 
French  Court.  The  codicils  are  of  every  variety,  and  fiimish  a  cari- 
ous view  of  the  psychologicAl  and  social  life  of  the  Testator.  The 
question  involved  in  the  case,  is  the  sanity  of  the  Testator,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  codicils  themselves  being  largely  relied  on  to  demon- 
strate the  want  of  a  sound  disposing  intellect.  That  the  point  is  one 
of  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  character  of  many  of  these 
testamentary  provisions,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Inferior  Court  was  in  favor  of  the  Testator^s  sanity. 

And  this  case  reminds  me  of  another  recently  decided  in  France, 
a  criminal  prosecution,  in  which  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
(2,169)  issues  were  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  a  verdict  of  guiltv 
found  upon  all  of  them.  The  trial  was  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Vast,  who  had  been  employed  since  the  year  1834,  as  a  sub-clerk,  or 
assistant,  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Paris.  Hi? 
duty  was  to  receive  deposits  to  cover  costs  made  by  parties  wh" 
intervened  in  criminal  cases  for  the  enforcement  of  their  civil  righti 
against  the  accused,  or  to  meet  the  costs  of  an  appeal.  The  law  re- 
quired him,  as  soon  as  the  litigation  was  terminated,  to  notify  the 
depositors  of  the  balance,  if  any,  of  the  deposit  remaining  to  their 
credit,  and  to  pay  over  the  same  upon  application.  If  the  party  en- 
titled failed  to  apply  in  a  certain  time,  the  law  required  him  to  py 
the  money  into  the  public  treasury.  The  accused,  it  appeared,  ha<l, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  functions,  appropriated  these  bal- 
ances to  his  own  use,  in  most  instances,  forging  the  names  of  the 
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parties  entitled  to  the  receipts.  He  never  notified  the  depositors  at 
all  as  required  by  law,  and  if  they  applied  of  their  own  accord,  he 
would  put  them  off  on  some  pretext  or  other.  The  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  this  system  of  peculation  for  so  many  years,  and  to 
grow  rich  upon  the  spoils,  shows  that  even  in  centralized  and  admin- 
istrative ridden  France,  official  roguery  is  as  feasible  as  in  some  freer 
countries  of  our  acquaintance.  The  statutes  of  limitations  protected 
the  defendant  for  acts  committed  more  than  ten  years  before  arrest, 
but  the  separate  acts  of  misappropriation  of  funds,  and  forgeries  of 
signatures,  within  the  ten  years,  amounted  to  the  number  included 
in  the  indictment,  all  of  which  were  set  out  with  the  punctilious  accu- 
racy and  fullness  of  a  civil  law  procea  verbal^  or  a  Congressional  re- 
port of  kuklux  outrages.  Fancy  one  of  our  District  Attorneys 
drawing  up  an  indictment  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine^counts,  and  a  thousand  or  so  pages  of  legal  cap ! 

The  aristocratic  and  fashionable  circles  in  England  have  been 
greatly  exercised  over  the  now  famous  case  of  Yelverton  v.  Long^ 
xporthy  the  latter  claiming  to  be  Yelverton,  and  since  persisting  in 
the  use  of  the  name,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Here  too,  the  facts  are  more  marvelous  than  those 
of  the  sensation  romance,  and  throw  Wilkie  Collins'  imagination  on 
the  same  theme,  completely  into  the  shade.  Yelverton,  a  younger 
brother  of  a  noble  peer  of  England,  and  a  Major  in  the  British 
army,  had,  a  year  or  two  before  the  Crimean  war,  and  while  crossing 
the  channel,  accidentally  met  Miss  Longworth,  who  was  traveling 
alone,  and  some  courtesy  on  his  part,  led  to  conversation,  which  was 
kept  up  until  they  reached  London.  The  young  lady,  it  seems,  was 
of  respectable  family,  and  with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  support  her, 
and  to  enable  her  to  indulge  a  taste  for  traveling.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  trips  by  herself  on  the  Continent,  and  was  what 
may  be  called  a  self-reliant  and  strong  minded  woman.  The  Major 
seems  to  have  made  an  impression  on  her,  for  she  attempted  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  by  requesting  him,  by  letter,  to  forward  a  commu- 
nication from  her  to  her  brother,  the  brother,  having,  in  fact,  no  real 
existence.  Eventually,  a  correspondence  commenced  between  the 
parties,  and  was  kept  up  for  several  years,  the  letters  on  both  sides 
being  very  well  written.  The  object  of  the  lady  was,  doubtless,  to 
lure  the  Major  into  the.net  matrimonial,  if  she  could,  and  the 
Major^s  cue  was  to  avoid  this  finale,  while  going  any  length  short  of 
this,  the  lady  might  choose.  In  other  words,  the  Major,  relying  on 
his  aristocratic  connections  and  rank  in  the  army,  looked  forward  to 
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a  marriage  with  wealth  or  rank^  or  both,  but,  io  the  meantime,  he 
had  no  objections  to  a  flirtation^  in  the  most  extended  sense,  with  a 
smart  and  handsome  woman.  His  letters,  while  they  abonnd  in  the 
usual  professions  of  a  lover,  do  not  pretend  to  conceal  his  objections 
to  the  result  aimed  at  by  his  correspondent.  She  followed  him  to  the 
Crimea,  where,  as  be  alleges,  some  improper  liberties  were  permitted 
him.  Afterwards,  the  correspondence  by  letter  was  resumed,  more 
tender  on  the  lady's  part,  equally  shy  on  his,  so  far  as  the  main  point 
was  concerned.  His  regiment  being,  subsequently,  stationed  at  Edin- 
burgh, she  followed  him  there,  and  personal  intercourse  was  renewed. 
And  here,  singularly  enough,  the  stories  of  the  two  parties  differ, 
each  insisting  upon  a  version  unfavorable  to  the  end  sought  to  be  es- 
tablished by  that  party.  The  Scotch  law  recognizes  marriage  by 
simple  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  by  a  promise  of  future  marriage 
followed  by  consummation  of  marital  rights.  The  Major  says  there 
was  consummation  without  promise  or  agreement.  The  lady  says 
there  was  express  promise  without  consummation  until  after  the  se- 
cret marriage  which  subsequently  took  place  in  Ireland.  If  the 
Major  had  conceded  the  truth  of  the  lady's  statement,  that  there  was 
no  consummation,  half  the  battle  would  have  been  won.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lady  had  conceded  the  truth  of  the  Major's  version, 
half  the  contest  was  gained.  So  it  was,  they  differed  in  their  stories. 
The  Major  having  been  transferred  to  Ireland,  she  followed  him,  and 
in  a  remote  parish  in  that  island,  whither  they  traveled  as  man  and 
wife,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  Priest, 
without  any  registry  of  the  marriage  having  been  made  by  him  in 
the  book  kept  for  the  purpose  of  registering  marriages.  The  Major's 
story  is,  that  both  parties  were  aware  that  a  marriage  by  a  Catholic 
Priest,  of  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic,  (the  Major  claiming  to  be  of 
the  former,  and  the  lady  of  the  latter  faith,)  was  a  nullity,  but  he  was 
willing  to  go  through  the  forms  as  a  salve  to  the  lady's  conscience, 
she  having  already  conceded  to  him  the  rights  of  a  husband.  The 
lady's  story  is,  that  the  Major  was  willing  to  make  her  his  lawful 
wife,  and  only  insisted  upon  its  being  kept  secret  for  family  reasons. 
However  the  truth  may  be,  the  lady  and  gentleman  subsequently 
traveled  about  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  as  man  and  wife,  sep- 
arating from  time  to  time,  and  continuing  to  correspond  as  before.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  lady  fancying  herself,  or  pretending  to  be  in 
the  condition  of  wives  who  love  their  lords,  began,  in  her  letters,  to 
speak  rather  pointedly  of  her  matrimonial  rights,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  making  them  public,  his  answers  to  which  letters  are  not  produced 
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by  her.  In  the  meantime^  the  grand  catastrophe  was  reached  by 
the  Major  marrying  a  Mrs.  Forbes^  a  rich  widow.  Some  months 
elapsed  without  any  effort  on  Miss  Longworth's  part,  to  substantiate 
her  claims  to  the  fickle  swain.  The  first  time  the  point  was  made, 
was  in  a  suit  brought  in  Ireland  by  a  creditor  of  Miss  Longworth 
against  the  Major  for  goods  furnished  her  as  his  wife.  The  validity 
of  the  Irish  marriage  was  insisted  on  by  the  creditor,  and  the  point 
was  sustained,  so  far  as  it  could  be  in  that  mode,  by  a  verdict  of 
the  jury  in  &vor  of  the  plaintiff  fbr  the  full  amount  of  his  claim. 
Aflerwards,  the  Major  and  his  bride  went  to  Scotland,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Longworth,  whp  openly  assumed  the  name  of  Yelver- 
ton,  and  claimed  to  be  the  real  wife.  Thereupon,  the  Major  com- 
menced an  action  in  the  Scotch  Courts,  allowed  by  the  civil  law,  to 
prohibit  her  from  using  his  name,  and  she,  nothing  daunted,  insisted 
in  answer  upon  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  marriages,  and  commenced 
a  cross-action  to  establish  their  validity.  The  Judge  Ordinary  de- 
dded  that  the  marriage  was  not  made  out,  but,  upon  appeal,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Scotch  Judges,  two  out  of  three,  held  that  a  marriage  per 
verba  de  futurOy  with  copulation  had  been  sufficiently  shown.  The 
House  of  Lords,  upon  a  second  appeal,  by  a  vote  of  three  judges  to 
two,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Scotch  Appellate  Court,  and  de- 
clared the  Scotch  marriage  not  proven,  and  the  Irish  marriage  invalid. 
Four  out  of  the  nine  judges  who  passed  upon  the  case,  it  will  be 
noticed,  decided  in  favor  of  the  lady.  She  seems,  therefore,  fairly 
entitled  to  the  doubt  upon  which  he  has  since  acted,  and  which  has 
been  gallantly  conceded  to  her  by  the  American  Republicans,  since 
she  came  to  this  country.  Or  is  this  another  sign  of  our  moral  de- 
moralization, so  significative  of  the  ways  of  the  hour? 

A  suit  on  the  Continent,  recently  brought  to  a  close,  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  litigation  than  even  for  the  subject  matter 
of  the  litigation.  It  may  be  traced  back  to  the  afiair  of  the  famous 
diamond  necklace,  in  which  the  reputation  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
involved,  and  for  which  the  last  of  the  Valois  suffered  such  igno- 
minious punishment.  The  suit  was  brought  by  the  jewellers  who 
sold  the  necklace  against  the  heiress  of  the  Prince  Cardinal  Bohati. 
It  may  be  remembered  by  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  re- 
markable affair,  that  the  Cardinal  assumed  the  payment  of  the  price 
of  the  necklace  to  the  jewelers.  Before  the  debt  could  be  realized, 
the  revolution  of  1789  began,  the  Cardinal  became  an  exile,  and  his 
estates  were  confiscated.  He  died,  it  seems,  in  the  year  1804,  and  his 
heiress,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  accepted  the  estate,  with  the  benefit 
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of  inventory,  by  which,  under  the  civil  and  French  law,  her  liability 
for  debts  was  limited  to  the  value  of  the  property  receivecL  The 
suit  recently  decided  was  based  on  a  charge  of  mismanagemeot,  and 
fraudulent  concealment  of  assets.  The  court  held  that  these  charges 
were  not  sufficiently  made  out,  and  dismissed  the  action^  without 
prejudice  to  the  plaintiffs^  rights  against  the  property  in  the  inventory. 

It  is  curious  to  see  a  cause  of  litigation  dating  so  far  back  in  these 
days  of  swift  justice — ^that  is,  swift  in  comparison  with  the  past.  Up 
to  a  recent  period  in  England  such  cases  were  not  at  all  uncommon,  and 
even  now  they  crop  out  of  the  musty  records  of  the  courts  both  in  the 
British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent.  Within  a  few  months  past  the 
courts  of  France  disposed  of  a  claim  which  originated  in  Pondicheny, 
in  the  East  Indies,  when  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire  was  a 
French  dependence.  Far  more  ancient,  and  more  marvellous,  is  a 
case  said  to  have  been  recently  disposed  of  by  the  Spanish  courts, 
which  had  been  pending  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  which 
involved  the  title  to  the  property  of  three  Pizarros,  one  of  them  the 
brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Peru. 

Here  is  a  French  case,  just  decided,  the  facts  of  which  woald  have 
been  deemed  extravagant  in  one  of  Dumas'  romances.    Aboat  the 
year  1830  a  Frenchman  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children. 
About  nine  months  after  his  death  the  widow  gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 
The  child  was  born  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  French  law  to  estab- 
lish posthumous  legitimacy,  but  the  mother,  for  some  reason  fearing 
the  slanderous  gossip  of  neighbors,  concealed  her  pregnancy,  and 
caused  the  new-born  infant  to  be  deposited  in  a  foundling  asylum. 
In  less  than  a  month  she  repented  her  action,  made  known  the  fiiots 
to  the  authorities  of  the  asylum,  and  identified  her  child  by  certain 
articles  of  clothing,  which  were  admitted  to  have  been  received  with 
it.    The  child  had  been  put  out  to  nurse  at  a  neighboring  village, 
where  the  mother  went  to  visit  it,  and  furnished  money  for  its  sup* 
port.     In  a  year  or  two  afterwards  she  formally  claimed  the  chUd, 
repaid  the  asylum  all  expenses,  and  had  the  proper  corrections  made 
in  the  registry  of  births,  so  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  of  the 
child's  legitimacy.    Thus  restored  to  her  rights,  the  child  grew  up 
in  the  family  to  womanhood,  and  was  married  and  endowed  as  one 
of  the  lawful  children.     Recently  another  young  woman,  who  had 
grown  up  under  the  fostering  charge  of  the  same  foundling  asylum, 
came  forward,  insisting  that  a  mistake  had  been  committed  in  the 
infant  reclaimed,  and  that  she  was  the  real  child.    Upon  the  refusal 
of  the  widow  to  recognize  her  she  instituted  legal  proceedings  to  estab- 
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lish  her  legitimacy  under  the  French  law,  and,  strange  to  say,  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  her  right.  The  key  to  the  mystery  lay  in  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  nurses  of  the  same  name  entrusted  by  the  asylum 
with  the  custody  of  foundlings  in  the  village  to  which  the  widow  had 
been  referred,  and  she  had  accidentally  gone  to  the  wrong  nurse.  A 
curious  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  mother,  notwithstanding  the  legal 
decision,  refuses  to  recognize  her  daughter,  and  insists  that  she  can 
not  transfer  her  affections  from  the  cherished  object  of  so  many  years 
tu  a  stranger  at  the  dictation  of  a  court. 

The  ex-Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  has  made  Paris  his  home  for 
many  years,  has  been  a  party  to  several  suits  of  late,  celebrated  more 
because  of  his  connection  with  them  than  for  any  great  peculiarity 
of  facts.  One  of  these  suits  was  brought  against  the  Duke  by  his 
daughter,  the  offspring  of  a  morganatic  union  with  an  actress,  and 
her  husband,  to  compel  him  to  contribute  to  their  support  under  the 
French  law,  which  requires  parents  to  support  their  children,  and 
children  their  parents  under  certain  circumstances.  The  noble  ex- 
sovereign  resisted  the  claim  by  a  plea  that  he  was  not  a  Frenchman, 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  law  in  question.  The  Court  of  Cas- 
sation held,  however,  that  the  law  applied  to  all  persons  domiciled  in 
France  as  well  as  to  citizens.  The  cause  is  still  pending  on  the  merits. 
The  ex-Duke's  hobby  is  a  love  of  diamonds,  and  his  collection  of 
th^se  precious  stones  is  of  immense  value,  and  famous  all  over  Europe. 
About  a  year  ago  he  was  robbed  of  them  to  the  value  of  several  mill- 
ion francs  by  a  confidential  servant,  but  the  thief  was  caught  on  the 
French  frontiers  and  the  proj^erty  returned.  The  papers  commented 
on  His  Excellency's  mania  upon  the  occasion,  and  one  of  them  so 
freely  that  the  Duke  felt  it  necessary  to  salve  his  dignity  by  a  suit 
for  a  libel.  The  courts  could  not  see  things  in  the  same  light,  and 
dismissed  his  action. 

I  have  already,  in  an  early  number  of  this  series,  mentioned  the 
case  of  the  Count  de  la  Pommerais,  who  was  guillotined  for  the 
murder  of  his  mistress,  in  order  to  realize  the  insurance  which  he 
had  secured  upon  his  life,  to  wit,  five  hundred  thousand  francs.  A 
suit  was  instituted  upon  these  policies  by  the  children  of  the  mur* 
dered  woman,  which  was  pending  when  I  left  Europe. 

As  an  offset  to  the  eccentricities  of  these  members  of  the  continen- 
tal aristocracy  may  be  n>entioned  the  eccentricity  of  Byron  Oscar 
x^oel,  titular  Lord  Wentworth,  and  grandson  of  Lord  Byron.  This 
heir  of  his  ancestor's  passions,  but  not  of  his  genius,  quarrelled  with 
his  family,  and,  renouncing  his   ti^^e  and  station^  became  a  com- 
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mon  laborer  in  the  dock -yards  of  London.  He  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ried a  woman  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  populace^  and  to  have  lived 
and  died  in  this  voluntary  exile.  About  the  time  of  the  annonnoe- 
ment  of  his  death  the  newspapers  called  the  public  attention  to  the 
demise  iu  one  of  the  western  sea-ports  of  England  of  the  last  scion 
of  a  noble  family  as  a  common  drunkard.  Romance  itself  has  not 
dared  to  trace  the  vicissitudcR  of  aristocratic  families  with  all  the 
colors  of  truth.  The  English  government,  with  a  liberality  whict 
was  creditable  to  the  throne,  the  government,  and  the  judiciary,  did 
actually,  during  my  stay  in  Europe,  permit  the  institution  of  legal 
proceedings  against  the  Queen  by  a  claimant  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. The  claim  was  so  obviously  without  legal  foundation  that  a 
refusal  would  have  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  acquiesced  in 
as  proper.  But,  upon  a  petition  of  right,  the  usual  permission  ^a5 
given,  let  right  be  done^  and  it  was  done.  This  was  in  noble  contrasft 
to  the  course  of  the  imperial  government  in  France,  which  refused 
to  allow  the  claim  of  the  citizen-King,  Ijouis  Phillipe,  to  his  private 
property,  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  although  sustained  by  the 
courts.  They  may  do  some  things  better  in  France,  but  England 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  protection  of  individual  rights. 

W.  F.  Cooper. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Note. — ^I  find  that  in  copying  my  manuscript  I  have,  in  a  former  nnmber,  pace 
206,  inadvertently  used  the  name  of  Coleridge  instead  of  Cowper,  in  speaking  of  the 
English  barrister  who  rose  to  the  bench  after  having  been  tried  for  his  life.  With 
this  correction,  these  scattering  notes  will  conclude.  W.  F.  C 
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THE  LIABILITY    OF  CARRIERS. 


The  qaestioD  how  far  the  common  carrier  may  limit  or  restrict 
his  common  law  liability  by  contract  or  notice,  although  it  has  often 
been  before  the  courts  of  the  country  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  seems  as  far  from  a  satisfactory  solution  as  ever.  It  is  one 
with  which  but  few  of  the  legal  profession  have  not  had  to  deal  in 
some  shape,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  never  been  brought  di- 
rectly before  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  Slate  in  any  reported  case; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation,  we  are  left  to  arrive  at  our  con- 
clusions upon  the  subject  as  best  we  can  by  a  resort  to  the  conflict- 
ing cases  and  to  that  great  fountain — the  common  law. 

When  we  begin  our  investigation,  however,  it  turns  out  that  the 
very  difficulty  in  the  question  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  determ- 
ining how  far  the  ordinary  rules  of  that  law  as  to  the  obligation  of 
contracts  and  the  effect  of  notice  in  restricting  liability,  are  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  the  common  carrier. 

Three  different  opinions  have  been  held  by  the  common  law  courts 
on  the  subject. 

First,  it  has  been  held  by  some  of  them  that,  by  the  common  law, 
the  carrier  had  the  same  right  as  other  bailees  to  contract  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  from  private  or  even  public  notice  brought 
home  to  the  knowledge  of  his  bailor,  for  a  restricted  liability. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  held  by  others  that  no  such  right  ever  existed 
but  that  common  carriers  by  their  very  vocation,  being  engaged  in  a 
public  employment  and  owing  duties  in  that  character  to  the  public, 
were  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  entirely  powerless  to  modify  or 
limit  their  common  law  liability,  either  by  express  contract  or  by 
notice. 

And  thirdly,  it  has  been  held  that  neither  of  these  opinions  is  cor- 
rect, but  that  the  true  ground  lies  between  the  two,  and  that  the 
carrier,  while  he  may  restrict  his  liability  by  special  contract  with 
his  bailor,  can  not  do  so  at  least  by  public  or  general  notice,  though 
brought  to  his  knowledge,  leaving,  however,  the  question  as  to  what 
will  constitute  such  special  contract  undetermined  by  any  general 
rule. 

In  this  judicial  conflict,  while  we  cannot  hope  tp  unravel  the 
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tangled  skein,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  examine  somewhat  care- 
fully into  the  history  of  the  cases  and  ascertain,  if  we  can,  with 
whom  the  advantage  lies. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  determine 
what  the  law  was  upon  this  question  in  England  previous  to  the 
American  revolution,  a  date  frequently  referred  to  in  its  discussion 
in  this  country;  but  it  is  a  fact  somewhat  remarkable  that  previous 
to  that  time,  no  case  had  come  before  any  of  the  English  courts,  in 
which  it  was  involved.  The  idea  of  divesting  himself  of  his  ex- 
tremely onerous  common  law  liability  by  notice  or  contract  seems 
never  to  have  been  put  in  practice  by  the  carrier  until  about  that 
time. 

The  reason  for  this  is  well  explained  in  the  English  note  to  the  case 
of  Coggs  vs.  Bernard,  1  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  365.  "However," 
says  the  author,  after  referring  to  this  circumstance,  "when  the  in- 
crease of  personal  property  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  articles  of  great  value  and  small  bulk  were 
transmitted  from  one  place  to  another,  had  begun  to  render  this 
degree  of  liability  intolerably  dangerous,  carriers,  on  their  part,  be- 
gan to  insist  that  their  employers  should,  in  such  cases,  either  dimin- 
ish it  by  entering  into  contracts  to  that  effect  upon  depositing  their 
goods  for  conveyance,  or  should  pay  a  rate  of  remuneration  pro- 
portionable to  the  risk  undertaken.  To  this  end  they  posted  up 
and  distributed  written  or  printed  notices  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  not  be  accountable  for  property  of  more  than  a  specified 
value,  unless  the  owner  had  insured  and  paid  an  additional  pre- 
mium for  it." 

Although,  however,  no  case  had  brought  the  question  directly  be- 
fore the  courts  up  to  that  time,  the  right  of  the  carrier  to  make  spe- 
cial acceptances  and  contracts  to  avoid  his  heavy  responsibility,  bad 
been  taken  for  granted  and  assumed  as  law  by  Lord  Coke,  in  the 
note  to  Southcote's  case,  4  Rep.,  84,  and  by  Rolle,  J.,  in  Kenrigg  vs. 
EgglestoUf  A]eyn,  93,  as  early  as  1649;  and  afterwards  in  the  case 
of  Morse  vs.  SliiCy  1  Ventr.,  238,  it  was  observed  by  Lord  Hale  that 
the  master  of  the  ship  "might  have  made  a  caution  for  himself;"  but 
having  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  held  liable,  although  it  had  been 
found  by  the  jury  that  he  was  not  to  blame. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  from  these  early   declarations  of  the  law,  that 
the  common  carrier  took  the  hint  of  resorting  to  notices  and  coo-    I 
tracts  for  relief  when  the  change  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
Lis  business  seemed  imperatively  to  require  it.     The  case  of  Kenrigg 
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vs.  Egglesion^  it  may  be  here  observed,  is  also  noticeable  as  showing 
the  great  rigor  with  wUich  carriers  were  treated  in  that  age.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  box  delivered  to  the  carrier  with  the  statement  that  it  con- 
tained a  book  and  some  tobacco^  when,  in  fact,  it  also  contained  a 
large  amount  of  money.  He  was  held  liable,  notwithstanding  the 
fraud;  Bolle,  J.  telling  the  jury  that  as  he  had  not  made  a  special 
acceptance  he  was  liable  also  for  the  money ;  quod  durum  videbaiur 
cireumstantibuSy  as  the  reporter  adds;  which  afterwards  in  Gibbon 
vs.  Faynton,  4  Burr.,  2301,  elicited  from  Lord  Mansfield  the  remark 
that  he  would  have  agreed  with  the  eircumstantibua. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  from  all  we  can  gather  from  the  old 
reports  the  right  to  make  this  "caution  for  himself"  by  the  carrier, 
if  any  such  right  existed,  was  permitted  to  lie  dormant  and  does  not 
figure  nor  is  even  made  the  subject  of  remark  in  any  of  the  cases  for 
nearly  a  whole  century ;  for  the  next  we  hear  of  it,  is  in  Giibon  vs. 
Payrdouy  4  Burr.  2290,  (A.  D.,  1769,)  in  which  the  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  the  carrier  liable  for  money  delivered  to  him,  con- 
cealed in  a  bag,  filled  with  hay,  although  the  carrier  had  given  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  be  liable  for  money  or  valuables  unless  notice 
was  given.  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  decided  the  case  on  the  ground  of  fraud ; 
but  the  other  Judges  considered  the  notice  as  equivalent  to  a  special 
acceptance.  And  it  seems  that  the  next  heard  of  it,  w;as  in  Forward 
vs.  Fittard,  1  T.  R.,  27,  before  the  same  Court,  in  1785,  until  which 
Burrough,  J.,  says  in  Smiih  vs.  Home,  8  Taun.,  50,  the  doctrine  of 
notices  by  carriers  was  never  known  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
case,  however,  went  off  upon  another  point,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  notice  was  not  adjudged. 

It  18  to  be  observed  that  from  these  two  cases  it  would  appear 
that  the  first  attempt  made  by  carriers  to  evade  their  common  law 
liability  was  by  public  notice,  and  that  the  resort  to  special  contracts 
and  acceptances  was  an  afterthought.  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  the  very  first  two  cases  in  which  notice  was  invoked  as  a 
defense  by  the  carrier,  were  before  Lord  Mansfield,  who,  in  neither 
of  them,  discountenanced  it. 

At  length,  in  1804,  in  the  case  of  Nicholson  vs.  Willan,  5  East, 
507,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  notices  came  up  directly 
for  decision  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  King's  Bench.  The 
defendants,  who  were  carriers,  had  put  up  an  advertisement  on  a 
board  in  their  office,  of  which  plaintiff  had  notice,  that  they  would 
not  be  liable  for  any  package  whatever  above  the  value  of  £5,  unless 
insured  and  paid  for  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  unless,  if  lost,  its 
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value  should  be  demanded  iu  one  month  after  such  damage  was  sq^ 
tained.  The  parcel  in  question  contained  £58,  of  which  no  notice  was 
given  to  defendant.  After  a  curia  adrisari  vult.  Lord  EUeuborough 
delivered  his  judgment,  in  which  he  said :  "Considering  the  length 
of  time  during  which  and  the  extent  and  universality  in  which  the 
practice  of  making  such  special  acceptances  of  goods  for  carriage  by 
land  and  water  has  now  prevailed  in  this  Kingdom  under  the  ob- 
servation, and  with  the  allowance  of  courts  of  justice,  and  with  the 
sanction  and  countenance  of  the  legislature  itself,  which  is  knowQ 
to  have  rejected  a  bill  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  narrowing  the 
carrier's  responsibility  in  certain  cases  on  the  ground  of  such  a 
measure  being  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  carriers  were  deemed  fiilly 
competent  to  limit  their  own  responsibility  in  all  cases  by  special 
contract ;  considering  also  that  there  is  no  case  to  be  met  with  in 
the  books  in  which  the  right  of  the  carrier  thus  to  limit  his  own 
responsibility  by  special  contract,  has  ever  been  by  express  de- 
cision denied,  we  can  not  do  otherwise  than  sustain  such  right, 
however  liable  to  abuse  and  productive  of  inconvenience  it  may  be, 
leaving  to  the  legislature  if  it  shall  think  fit  to  apply  such  remedy 
hereafter  as  the  evil  may  require."  And  the  judgment  was  accord- 
ingly that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  even  the  £5  which  the  jury 
had  found  for  him. 

This  decision  at  once  cleared  away  all  doubt  as  tq  the  validity  of 
nctices  by  common  carriers  to  limit  their  responsibility  when  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  bailor,  and  from  that  time  there  are  numer- 
ous cases  to  be  found  in  the  English  Common  Law  Courts,  recog- 
nizing the  doctrine  as  fully  established,  several  of  the  Judges  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  never  any  doubt :  Batson  vs.  Ihno- 
ran,  4  B.  &  Aid.,  32;  May  hew  vs.  Eames,  S  B.  &  C,  601;  Mating 
vs.  Todd,  1  Starkie,  72;  Leeson  vs.  Holt,  Id.,  186 ;  Riley  vs.  Horufy 
5  Bing.,  217. 

Under  the  law,  as  held  in  these  cases,  the  carrier  might  limit  his 
liability  for  loss  or  injury  resulting  from  any  cause  whatever,  even 
the  felony  of  his  own  servants,  except  his  own  gross  negligeuceor 
misfeasance,  either  by  express  contract  with  the  bailor,  by  special 
acceptance  of  the  thing  to  be  carried,  or  by  public  notice  by  adver- 
tisement or  otherwise  brought  to  his  knowledge.  Butt  vs.  Grent- 
W,  R.  R,  11  Cum.  B.,  140;  Brook  vs.  Pickwick,  4  Bing.,  218; 
Smith  vs.  Home,  8  Taun.,  18;  Birkett  vs.  Wilan,  2  B.  &  A.,356; 
Gnniett  vs.  Wilan,  5  Id.,  53 ;  Sleat  vs.  Fagg,  Id.,  542 ;  Wright  vs. 
Snell,  Id.,  35;    Wyld  vs.  Pickford,  8  M.  &  W.,  443.     The  mode  re- 
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sorted  to  however  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  was  that  of  pub- 
lie  notice,  which  according  to  all  the  cases,  if  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  bailor^  constituted  what  was  called  a  special  or  qualified 
acceptance  by  the  carrier  and  was  the  contract  of  the  parties. 

With  this  exception,  however,  as  to  the  negligence  of  the  carrier, 
engrafted  upon  the  rule,  it  aflfbrded  a  very  precarious  protection  to 
him,  for,  as  is  said  by  Lord  Dennian,  in  HiyUon  vs.  Dibbin,  2  Ad. 
&  El.  (N.  S.)  646,  ''without  negligence  of  some  kind,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  suppose  how  a  loss  for  which  the  carrier  is  liable  can  take 
place." 

It  was,  too,  in  many  instances,  impossible  for  him  to  prove  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  notice  by  his  employer;  and  many  questions 
arose  as  to  what  should  be  su£Bcieut  evidence  that  the  notice  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  whether  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  he  had 
seen  it  in  a  newspaper  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  read,  or 
whether  he  had  seen  it  posted  up  at  the  office  where  the  carrier 
transacted  his  business.  Questions  also  arose  as  to  the  construction 
to  be  put  upon  the  various  forms  of  notices  which  had  been  adopted. 
These  and  various  similar  questions  were  being  brought  before  the 
Courts,  so  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  Judges,  it  seems,  that  sev- 
eral of  them  expressed  regrets  that  the  door  had  ever  been  opened  to 
ihem. 

These  considerations  in  connection  with  the  frauds  which  were 
being  practiced  up(jn  carriers  by  concealments  of  value,  and  the  fre- 
quent hardships  resulting  to  them  from  the  carelessness  of  their  ser- 
vants (see  Hlnton  v.  Dibbin,  supra,)  induced  the  Legislature  to  puss 
the  act  of  11  George,  4,  and  1  W.,  4,  (1830)  commonly  known  as  the 
Englii^h  Land  Carrier's  Act. 

The  title  of  this  act  is  "for  the  more  eflFectual  protection  of 
mail  contractors  and  other  common  carriers  for  hire  against  loss  or 
injury  to  parcels  or  packages  delivered  to  them  for  conveyance  or 
custody,  the  value  or  contents  of  which  shall  not  be  declared  to  them 
by  the  owners  thereof.^'  After  a  preamble  which  recites  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  frequent  practices  of  bankers  and  others  sending  by  pub- 
lic conveyances  for  hire,  parcels  and  packages  containing  articles  of 
great  value  in  small  compass,  much  valuable  property  is  rendered 
liable  to  depredation  and  tiie  responsibility  of  such  common  carriers 
is  greatly  increased,  and  by  the  frequent  omission  of  persons  send- 
ing such  parcels  to  notify  the  value  and  nature  of  the  contents  so  as 
to  enable  such  carriers  to  protect  themselves  against  losses,  "and  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  parties  with   knowledge  of  notices,^^  published  to 
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limit  their  responsibility  they  have  sustained  heavy  losses,  it  is 
enacted  that  no  such  common  carrier  shall  be  liable  for  the  la^sof 
or  injury  to  any  property  therein  specified  above  the  value  of  £10, 
(enumerating  almost  every  conceivable  article  of  value  which  can  be 
compressed  into  a  small  compass),  not  occasioned  by  the  felooioas 
acts  of  his  servants  or  his  own  personal  negligence,  unless  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  thereof  at  the  office  of  such  carrier  the  value 
and  nature  of  such  property  shall  have  been  declared  and  the  in- 
creased charges  authorized  by  the  act  shall  have  been  paid ;  and 
further,  that  from  and  after  that  time,  no  public  notice  or  declaration 
shall  exempt  any  carrier  from  his  liability  at  common  law  for  the  loss 
or  injury  to  any  articles  other  than  those  specified,  but  that  as  to 
such  other  articles  his  liability  as  at  common  law  shall  remain,  not- 
withstanding such  notice;  and  provided,  also,  that  no  special  con- 
tract with  the  carrier  shall  be  affected  by  the  act- 

These  are  the  substantial  provisions  of  the  act,  which,  to  this  day, 
remain  the  general  law  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the  liability  of  car- 
riers by  land,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  modified  by  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  of  1854,  which  only  provides  that,  as  to  the 
things  therein  enumerated,  no  conditions  as  to  their  carriage  by  rail- 
way and  canal  companies,  shall  be  valid  unless  the  same  be  just  and 
reasonable;  and  signed  by  the  owner  or  person  delivering  the  same, 
to  be  carried;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  therein  contained 
shall  affect  the  rights,  privileges  and  liabilities  of  such  companies 
under  the  Carriers'  Act,  with  respect  to  articles  of  the  description 
mentioned  therein. 

Commenting  upon  their  Carrier's  Act,  the  English  Judges  have 
said  that  protection  to  carriers  was  the  object,  as  its  title  imports, 
and  that  they  would  not  put  upon  it  a  more  limited  construction  than 
its  language  required.  Hence  they  have  held  that,  although  public 
notices  will  no  longer  avail  the  carrier  in  limiting  his  liability,  si)e- 
cial  contracts  for  that  purpose  are  still  allowed,  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  act.  And  that  if  notice  be  given  to  the  customer,  and  he 
subsequently  sends  his  goods  to  be  carried  without  objection  to  the 
terms  of  the  notice,  he  is  bound  therebv :  Walker  vs.  Y,  &  N,  Mid- 
land  R.  R.,  2  El.  &  B.,  750;  Austin  vs.  Manchester,  R  R.,  iO 
C.  B.  454 J  Carr  vs.  Lancashire,  <&c.  i?.  jB.,  7  Ex.  707;  Fotrles  vs. 
G.  Western  R.  R.,  Id.,  699.  So  that  the  validity  and  effect  of  no- 
tices other  than  such  as  are  called  public,  remain  the  same  as  before 
the  act. 

It   was    also  decided  in  Hinton  vs.  Dibbin,  2  Ad.  &  El.,  (X.  &), 
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646,  that  the  carrier  under  the  act  is  not  liable  for  a  loss  of  any  of 
the  articles  therein  enumerated,  even  though  it  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  gross  negligence  of  his  servants,  not  amounting  to 
felony,  unless  the  nature  and  value  of  the  goods  was  declared  at  the 
time  of  their  delivery,  and  the  increased  charges  paid ;  and  in 
numerous  cases  it  has  been  held  that,  under  both  acts  the  carrier  may 
contract  even  against  loss  by  his  own  negligence,  or  the  negligence  of 
his  servants,  though  not  against  their  felonious  acts;  thus  reversing 
the  rule  as  it  before  existed ;  provided,  however,  that  as  to  cases 
coming  within  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  the  contract  must 
be  just  and  reasonable  and  signed  by  the  party:  Carr  vs.  Railway 
Cb.,  7  Ex.,  707 ;  Chippendale  vs.  Lancashire  R.  R,,  7  Eng.,  L.  & 
E.,  395;  Austin  vs.  Manchester  &c.,  R.  J?.,  10  C.  B.,  454;  Hughes 
vs.  G.  Western  R.  i?.,  14  C.  B.,  637. 

Nor  is  it  material  in  what  mode  the  contract  is  made.  Neither 
writing  nor  signing,  nor  any  other  formality  \^  required,  the  question 
in  every  case  being  one  of  fact — whether  there  was  such  contract. 
Walker  vs.  Y.  &  N.  Midland  R.  iJ.,  2  El.  &  B.,  760.  And  although 
a  mere  public  notice  may  not  be  sufficient,  if  a  ticket  containing  such 
notice  be  delivered  to  the  consignor  or  his  agent,  it  will  suffice  to 
limit  the  liability  of  the  carrier,  whether  it  was  read  over  or  ex- 
plained, or  understood  by  him  or  not :  O,  Western  R^  R.  vs.  Mor- 
ville,  10  C.  B.,  366 ;  Palmer  vs.  Junction  R.  JR.,  4  M.  &  W.,  749. 

As  to  carriers  by  water,  many  acts  have  been  passed  in  England 
narrowing  their  common  law  liability  from  the  26  Geo.  3,  to  17  and 
18  Vict,  the  nature  of  which  is  stated  in  the  note  to  Coggs  vs.  Ber^ 
nard,  1  Smith  Ld.  Cases,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  equally  as 
eflfectual  for  their  protection.  So  that  it  would  seem  that  the  common 
law  liability  of  carriers  of  every  kind  is  now  practically  obliterated 
in  Great  Britain ;  or  if  ever  incurred  or  imposed,  it  can  only  be 
through  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  carrier  himself,  in  failing  to  pro- 
vide against  it.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  this  legislation  seems  to 
have  put  him  upon  a  safer  footing  than  that  of  the  ordinary  bailee 
for  hire.  So  little  did  Bronson,  J.,  understand  of  the  nature  and  ef- 
fect of  the  Carriers'  Act,  as  subsequently  construed  by  the  English 
Judges,  when,  after  declaring,  in  his  opinion,  in  HoUester  vs.  Now- 
ten,  19  Wend.,  234,  that  it  might  well  be  questioned  whether  any 
system  could  well  be  devised  which  would  operate  more  beneficially 
than  that  which  imposed  the  liability  of  an  insurer  upon  the  carrier 
without  any  right  to  qualify  it  by  contract  or  otherwise,  goes  on  to 
say :     ''I  feel  the  more  confident  in  the  remark  from  the  fact  that  in 
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Great  Britain,  after  the  courts  had  been  perplexed  for  thirty  years, 
with  various  modifications  of  the  law  in  relation  to  carriers,  and 
when  they  had  wandered  too  far  to  retrace  their  steps,  the  Legislature 
finally  interfered  and  in  its  more  important  features  restored  the  sal- 
utary rule  of  the  common  law." 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  outlines  of  the  Eng- 
lish judicial  and  legislative  history  of  this  question  in  order  that 
we  might  see  how  judges  of  such  learning  in  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  have  dealt  with  it  as  a  common  law  ques- 
tion, independently  of  legislation,  and  how,  both  in  prac- 
tice and  theory,  it  has  been  viewed  by  a  people  go  eminently 
practical  and  sensible  in  all  that  concerns  their  commercial  welfare. 
The  statute  upon  which  they  have  been  content  to  rest  the  di)ctrine 
of  the  treatment  of  the  carrier,  has  now  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  forty  years,  without  any  disposition,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  alter 
it,  and  without  any  complaint  of  its  injustice.  We  know  of  nothing 
which  could  be  more  pursuasive  than  their  judicial  opinions  of  what 
the  law  is  on  strictly  common  law  principles,  in  the  absence  of  leg- 
islation, or  which  could  be  more  instructive  than  the  practical  work- 
ing of  such  laws  to  those  whose  province  it  may  be  to  settle  so  vexed 
a  question  as  to  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  carrier  may 
provide  for  his  safety. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  find  but 
little  of  that  unanimity  which  we  have  seen  prevailing  amongst  the 
English  Judges. 

In  this  country  the  contest  between  the  carrier  and  his  employer 
upon  this  question  of  the  carrier's  right  to  limit  his  extraordinary 
common  law  liability,  commenced,  so  far  as  the  cases  show,  in  1838, 
before  the  then  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the 
somewhat  celebrated  cases  of  Hollister  vs.  Nowlen,  and  Cole  vs. 
Goodwin,  reported  in  19  Wendell,  234-282.  Both  turned  upon  the 
validity  of  public  notices  by  stage-coach  proprietors  that  all  baggage 
should  be  at  the  risk  of  the  owners.  Although  the  amount  involvd 
in  the  cases  was  of  but  little  value,  they  seem  to  have  been  of  great 
interest  to  both  Bench  and  Bar,  for  each  of  them  was  argued  twice 
before  the  Court  by  eminent  counsel.  The  difficulty  with  the  Court 
was  whether  it  should  follow  the  English  Courts,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  long  before  decided  in  favor  of  such  notices  in  numerous 
cases,  or  disregard  such  authority  as  post-revolutionary,  and  upon 
grounds  of  public  policy,  hold  the  other  way.  After  great  delibera- 
tion the  distinguished  Judges  concluded  that  they  could  not  agree 
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with  their  English  brethren,  and  in  very  able  and  elaborate  opinions 
they  decided  that  by  the  common  law  carriers  did  not  possess  the 
right  to  limit  their  responsibility  by  public  notice,  though  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  employers. 

As  the  question  did  not  arise  in  these  cases  as  to  the  carrier's 
power  to  restrict  his  liability  by  express  or  special  contract  with  his 
bailor,  they  expressly  declined  to  decide  whether  this  could  be  done, 
Bronson,  J.,  saying  that  he  would  not  deny  but  that  it  might  be  done. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  however,  this  very  question  came  before  the 
same  court  in  Gould  vs.  Hill,  2  Hill's  R.,  623.  In  that  case  the 
carrier  had  given  a  receipt  for  the  goods,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  he  would  forward  them  "  danger  of  fire,  etc.,  excepted,  and  not 
holding  ourselves  responsible  if  lost,  stolen  or  damaged,  beyond  the 
value  of  $200.'^  The  goods  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  their  passage, 
not  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  carrier.  The  court  below 
instructed,  and  the  jury  found  for  the  defendant.  But  the  judg- 
ment was  reversed.  Nelson,  C.  J.,  dissenting,  and  Cowen,  J.,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  saying :  "  For  myself  I  shall  do 
little  more  than  refer  to  my  opinion  in  Cole  vs.  Goodwin^  and  the 
reasons  for  such  opinion  as  stated  in  the  course  of  that  case.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  I  could  no  more  regard  a  special  acceptance  as  ope- 
rating to  take  from  the  duty  of  the  common  carrier  than  a  general 
one.  I  collect  what  would  be  a  contract  from  both  instances,  provi- 
ded it  be  lawful  for  the  carrier  to  insist  on  it;  and  such  is  the  con- 
struction which  has  been  given  to  both  by  all  the  Courts.  The  only 
difference  lies  in  the  different  kind  of  evidence  by  which  the  con- 
tract is  made  out.  When  the  jury  have  found  that  the  goods  were 
delivered  with  intent  to  abide  the  terms  of  the  general  notice,  I  un- 
derstand a  contract  to  be  as  effectually  fastened  upon  the  bailor  as  if 
he  had  reduced  it  to  writing.  Indeed  the  contrary  construction 
would  be  to  tolerate  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  bailor.  The  true 
ground  for  repudiating  the  general  notice  is  therefore  its  being 
against  public  policy;  and  this  ground  goes  not  only  to  the  evidence 
— the  mode  in  which  you  are  to  prove  the  assent — but  to  the  con- 
tract itself.  After  forbidding  the  carrier  to  impose  it  under  the  form 
of  a  general  notice,  therefore,  we  can  not  consistently  allow  him  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  form  of  a  special  notice  or  receipt.  The 
consequences  to  the  public  would  be  the  same  whether  we  allow  one 
form  or  the  other," 

These  cases,  decided  by  a  court  of  such  high  authority,  composed 
as  it  was  of  Nelson,  Bronson  and  Cowen,  JJ.,  and  being  the  first 
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upon  these  diiBcult  questions,  seemed  to  forestall  the  whole  contro- 
versy against  the  carrier.  Their  spirit  and  doctrine  seemed  to  chime 
with  the  unaccountable  hostility  which  seems  always  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  against  the  carrier  in  his  contest  to  relieve 
himself  of  his  dangerous  risk.  Their  influence  was  immediately  felt 
in  all  the  cases  between  the  carrier  and  his  employer,  aud  from  the 
dicta  of  the  courts  they  would  have  been  implicitly  followed  by  many 
of  them  even  to  the  extent  of  the  doctrine  of  Gould  vs.  Hill^  had  there 
been  occasion  to  apply  the  law  in  cases  raising  the  question:  Jone^ 
vs.  Vorhiesy  10  Ohio,  145;  Fish  vs.  Chapman.  2  Kelly,  349.  But  it 
so  happened  that  no  reported  case  in  any  of  the  courts  of  last  resjort 
came  up  upon  the  very  point  in  Gould  vs.  Hill  as  to  the  right  of  the 
carrier  to  relieve  himself  by  special  contract,  until  the  question  was 
made  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  its  January 
Term,  1848,  in  the  leading  case  of  the  Ne^jo  Jersey  Steam  Navigation 
Company  vs.  The  Merchants  Bank,  6  How.,  344.  The  opinion  in 
this  case  was  delivered  by  Nelson,  J:,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  put  upon  the  United  States  Supreme  Bench.  He  had  dissented 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Gould  vs.  Hill,  and  the  same  question 
coming  again  before  him,  he  took  occasion  to  expressly  disapprove 
it,  and  sustained  the  right  of  the  carrier  to  limit  his  liability  by  con- 
tract. The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  unanimous  upon  this  point,  as 
we  are  left  to  infer  from  the  report  of  the  case. 

This  authority  seemed  to  settle  the  question  to  this  extent  in  favor 
of  the  carrier,  and  to  have  completely  overturned  that  of  GouM  vs. 
Hill,  which  is  now  remarkable  as  being  the  only  case  to  be  found  in 
the  books  which  decides  against  the  right  of  the  carrier  to  contract 
with  his  employer  so  as  to  limit  his  liability  as  an  insurer.  The  very 
first  courts  after  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Namgation  Company  vs.  The 
Merchants  Bank,  to  follow  its  authority,  were  those  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  And  the  doctrine  of  Gould  vs.  Hill,  after  having  been 
pronounced  in  1849,  in  Wdls  vs.  Steam  Navigation  Company,  2  Cora., 
204,  by  Bronson,  J.,  as  still  debatable,  althougn  he  had  concurred 
in  the  opinion  in  that  case,  was  repudiated  in  Parsons  vs.  Monteith^ 
13  Barb.,  353;  Moore  vs.  Evans,  14  Id.,  13;  Stoddard  vs.  Long 
Island  Railroad,  5  Sand.,  180 ;  Don*  vs.  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  1  Kernan,  487. 

Numerous  cases  in  the  other  States  have  adopted  the  same  view, 
and  it  may  be  now  laid  down  as  settled  law  in  this  country  that  car- 
riers may  restrict  their  common  law  liability  by  special  agreement  to 
that  effect,  with  the  qualification,  however,  that  they  can  not  in  this 
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manner  relieve  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  the  negligence 
or  misfeasance  of  themselves  or  their  servants  :  Kimbal  vs.  Rutland 
R.  R.,  26  Vt.,  247;  Damdsonxs.  Graham^,  2  Ohio  (N.  S.),  131; 
Mercantile  M.  L  Co.  vs.  Chase j  1  E.  D.  Smith,  115 ;  Amer.  Trans. 
Co.  vs.  Moore,  5  Mich.,  368;  IH.  Cen.  R.  R.  vs.  Mon^ison^  19  111. 
136;  W.  Trans  Co.  vs.  NewhaUy  19  /d.,  466  ;  Ashmore  vs.  Penn.  &c. 
Co.y  4  Dutcher,  180;  Roberts  vs.  Riley y  15,  La.  An.,  103;  Camden 
&  A.  R.  R.  vs.  BaMaufy  16  Penn.  S.,  67;  Veiner  vs.  Sweitzer,  32  /&., 
208;  York  Co.  vs.  Central  R.  R.,  3  Wall.,  107;  Kallman  vs.  U.S. 
Ex.  Co.,  3  Kansas,  205 ;  Swindler  vs.  Hilliard,  2  Rich.,  286 ;  Boor- 
man  vs.  Ex.  Co.,  21  Wis.,  152. 

But  nearly  all  of  these  cases  at  thie  same  time  dispute  their  right  to 
restrict  their  common  law  liability  by  what  they  call  general  or  pub- 
lic notices,  although  known  to  the  employer.  It  therefore  becomes 
important  to  determine  what  constitutes  the  special  agreement  or 
contract  required.  No  line  can  of  course  be  drawn  which  will  ex- 
actly separate  notices  so  general  as  to  be  excluded  from  such  as  are 
so  direct  and  personal  as  to  be,  when  not  objected  to,  tantamount  to 
what  is  meant  by  a  special  contract.  This  of  course  leaves  debata- 
ble ground  in  many  cases,  and  may  in  the  end  perplex  the  courts  as 
much  as  their  wholesale  admission  did  those  of  England. 

According  to  all  the  English  cases  on  the  subject  before  the  Car- 
rier's Act,  a  contract  sprung  from  the  knowledge  of  the  notice. 
The  theory  on  which  they  all  stand  is  that  if  a  party,  knowing  the 
published  terms,  employs  the  carrier  without  objection,  a  contract 
according  to  those  terms  is  implied  between  the  employed  and  em- 
ployer. And  as  between  parties  who  are  not  carriers  and  other  per- 
sons who  deal  with  them,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  is 
the  law  upon  the  most  obvious  prmciples.  The  American  cases, 
however,  upon  special  grounds,  deny  the  application  of  this  law  to 
the  common  carrier  while  admitting  that  they  may  contract  specially. 
But  they  do  not  explain  wherein  a  special  contract  differs  from  a 
general  one;  nor  is  there  in  law  any  such  division  of  contracts  into 
general  and  special,  of  which  we  are  aware,  as  will  give  us  any 
definite  idea  of  the  difference  between  them ;  or  any  definition  of  the 
word  ''special "  as  applied  to  contracts.  Still  we  know  that  in  the 
law  books,  as  well  as  in  common  parlance,  the  word  is  frequently 
used  in  that  connection.  But  in  strictly  legal  nomenclature  it  de- 
scribes no  species  of  contracts  as  distinguished  from  another,  and 
without  connection  with  the  particular  subject  or  occasion  for  its  use, 
it  means  nothing  because  in  law  one  contract  is  as  special  as  another. 
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Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  special  means  express  as  distiDguisbed 
from  implied,  and  that  the  contract  must  be  expressly  assented  or 
agreed  to  by  the  bailor.  This  would  be  simply  drawing  a  very  wide 
distinction  between  the  obligation  of  an  express  and  an  implied  con- 
tract, which  does  not  exist  either  in  law  or  in  morals.  And  besides, 
in  some  of  the  very  cases  in  which  the  efficacy  of  notice  is  denied, 
the  carrier  was  relieved  on  the  ground  of  contract,  although  both 
knowledge  and  assent  were  denied.  For  instance,  in  the  leading 
case  of  the  York  Company  vs.  Centrai  R.  R,,  3  Wall.,  1U7,  the  car- 
rier was  relieved  from  the  liability  for  loss  by  fire  because  that  was 
one  of  the  excepted  dangers  in  his  bill  of  lading,  although  it  was 
proven  by  the  agent  of  the  shippers  that  the  cotton  was  put  on  board 
the  steamer  before  the  bill  of  lading  was  signed,  that  he  did  not  ex- 
amine it,  and  that  his  attention  was  not  called  to  the  fire  clause.  In 
this  then,  as  "^eU  as  in  others  of  the  above  cited  ca.se8,  there  was  no 
express  assent  to  the  terms  on  which  the  carrier  received  the  goods, 
and  yet  it  was  held  that  there  was  an  express  or  special  contract 
which  protected  him. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  occasion  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  use  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  it  to  describe 
a  contract. 

In  this  view,  we  do  not  think  there  can  be  very  great  difficulty  in 
fixing  its  meaning,  when  applied  to  the  contracts  of  carriers.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  the  English  Carriers'  Act,  which,  while  it  de- 
clares ineffectual  all  public  notices  by  carriers  to  limit  their  liability, 
provides  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  affect  special  contracts 
for  that  purpose. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act^  many  cases  have  occurred  and  are 
reported  which  give  us  examples  of  what  are  considered  special  con- 
tracts with  carriers  by  the  English  courts.     It  seems  from  them  that 
the  universal  custom  of  land  carriers  since  that  act  has  been  to  de- 
liver to  the  employer  a  ticket  or  printed  notice,  in  which  are  stated 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  carrying  is  to  be  done,  and  which, 
when  received  by  bim,  constitutes  the  special  contract.    This,  in  their 
view,  makes  a  contract  in  which  the  parties  are  named  and  the  terms^ 
agreed  upon  between  them,  and  that  without  resorting  to  anything 
like  a  public  notice,  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  act  and 
avoids  the  evils  against  which  it  was  intended  to  provide.     Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  contract  could  be  made  more 
special:     Palmer  vs.    Grand   J,  R.  R.,  4   M.  &  W.,    749;    Carr 
vs.  Railway  Co.,  7  Ex.,  707 ;  Chipp&idale  vs.  Lancashire  R.  R,  7 
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Eng.  L.  &  E.,  395 ;  MorviUe  vs.  G.  N.  Railway  Co.,  10  Eng.  L.  & 
E.,  366 ;  Aiidin  vs.  Manchester  JR.  i?.,  10  C.  B.,  454.  And  it  is  not 
necessary  that  sach  ticket  should  be  read  over  to  the  shipper,  or  his 
attention  directed  to  its  contents:  Y.  N,  &.  B.  Railway  Co,  vs.  Crisp, 
25  Eng.  L.  &  E.,  396;  Palmer  vs.  Grand  J.  R.  R.,  4  M.  &  W.,  749. 

As  in  England,  the  land  carriage  of  this  country  is  nearly  en- 
grossed by  railways,  canals,  and  express  companies,  and  the  usage  as 
to  the  manner  of  contracting  with  their  employers  is  believed  to  be 
in  effect  the  same.  When  goods  are  delivered  to  them  a  receipt  is 
usually  given,  in  which  are  stated  the  terms  as  to  the  liability  of  the 
carrier  on  which  they  are  to  be  carried,  which  are  treated  in  all  re- 
spects as  to  their  legal  effect  as  bills  of  lading:  Dows  vs.  Perrin, 
16  N.  Y.,R.  328;  Dows  vs.  Green,  24  Id.,  630;  and  it  was  never 
doubted  but  that  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  carrier  by  water  was  not 
only  the  receipt  of  the  carrier  but  an  express  contract  between  him 
and  the  shipper  as  to  every  exception  contained  in  it.  And  no  reason 
is  perceived  why  a  different  legal  effect  should  be  given  to  them  be* 
cause  the  one  relates  to  carriage  by  water  while  the  other  relates  to 
carriage  by  land,  unless  the  former  derives  some  advantage  from  the 
antiquity  of  its  use. 

Hence,  most  of  the  American  cases  above  cited,  while  denying  the 
right  of  the  carrier  to  protect  himself  by  public  or  general  notices, 
have  treated  such  receipts  as  creating  contracts  sufficiently  special  for 
that  purpose,  without  inquiring  whether  they  had  been  read  or  ex- 
plained, or  understood,  or  assented  to,  by  the  shipper  or  bailor,  or 
not,  provided  the  carrier  has  resorted  to  no  un&ir  means  of  decep- 
tion, and  the  employer  has  had  the  opportunity  to  know,  if  he  had 
desired,  the  contents  of  such  receipt.  Nor  is  there  anything  unreason- 
able in  this.  Every  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  that  no  in- 
dividual or  company  engaged  in  the  carrying  business  now  under- 
takes to  carry  his  goods  subject  to  the  old  common  law  liability  of 
the  carrier.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  bills  of  lading  and  receipts 
are  constantly  given,  not  only  as  evidence  of  the  receipt  of  his  goods, 
but  as  express  and  direct  notice  to  him  that  they  will  be  carried  on 
certain  terms.  Knowing  this,  he  can  not  be  willfully  blind.  He 
can  not  plead  ignorance,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  know;  and  know- 
ing, in  such  cases,  is  assenting.  If  it  was  his  intention  to  hold  the 
carrier  to  his  common  law  liability,  he  should  have  said  so,  and 
have  either  declined  to  employ  him  or  sued  him  for  his  refusal,  after 
tendering  a  reasonable  sum  for  his  services  and  risk. 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  held  in  many  cases  that  such  conditions 
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included  in  the  receipt  thus  given  are  binding  on  the  employer  as 
special  contracts  between  him  and  the  carrier,  which  he  is  not  allowed 
to  dispute  or  avoid  by  showing  that  he  did  not  expressly  assent,  or 
did  not  know  its  contents,  or  did  not  read  it  until  after  the  lose  had 
occurred.     As,  for  instance,  notices  in  such  receipts  that  the  carrier 
would  be  responsible  only  for  a  certain  sum,  unless  the  thing  bailed 
for  carriage  should  be  valued  and  paid  for  accordingly,  although  it 
might  be  of  greater  value  than  the  limited  sum :     Kallman  vs.  Adam 
Ex,  Co.,  3  Kansas,  205;  Hopkim  vs.  Westcott,  6  Blatchf.  R.,  64; 
Brehme  vs.  Adania  Ex,  Co.,  25  Md.,  328;  Booitnan  vs.  Ex.  Co.,  21 
Wis.,  152 ;  or  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  accidents  or  l(^ses 
from  fire:    York  Co.  vs.   Central  Railroad,  3  Wall.,  107;  Famham 
vs.  Cmnden  &  A.  R.  JR.,  55  Penn.  S.,  53;  Swindler  vs.  HilUard,  2 
Rich.,  286;  Parsons  vs.  ilonieith,  13   Barb.,  358;  or  for  breakage 
not  caused  by  negligence :  Steele  vs.  Toumsend,  37  Ala.,  247 ;  Nel^n 
vs.  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  48  N.  Y.,  498.     And  if  the  owner  of  goods 
seeks  to  recover  from  the  carrier  by  proving  the  bailment  by  his  re- 
ceipt, he  must  take  the  receipt  as  a  whole,  and  the  defendant  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  any  exception  which  it  contains  in  his  favor: 
Bnrrovghs  vs.  Norwich,  &c.,  R.  R.,  100  Mass.  R.,  26;  and  in  the 
Baltimore,  &c.,  R.  R.  vs.  Rathbone,  1  West  Va.,  87;  the  words  "at 
the  owner's  risk^"  in  the  receipt  or  bill  of  lading,  were  held  to  absolve 
the  carrier  from  all  liability  not  the  result  of  negligence.     It  will  be 
also  remembered  that  in   Gould  vs.  Hill,  Cowen,  J.,  argues,  unan- 
swerably as  it  seems  to  us,  that  no  distinction  can  be  made  between 
such  a  receipt  and  the  most  express  contract. 

But  the  most  thoroughly  considered  case  upon  the  exact  point  is 
perhaps  that  of  Belger  vs.  Dinsmore,  in  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  decided  at  its  September  Term,  1872,  and  not  yet  reported. 
The  case  turned  upon  the  efiPect  of  the  receipt  of  an  express  com- 
pany, given  to  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff  for  certain  trunks  and  boxes 
delivered  by  her  to  the  company  to  be  carried.  The  receipt  ccntained 
a  notice  that  the  company  was  not  to  be  held  liable  for  loss  or  dam- 
age to  the  property  arising  from  the  dangers  of  railroad,  ocean,  or 
river  navigation,  steam,  fire  in  stores,  depots,  or  in  transit,  leakage^ 
breakage,  or  from  any  cause  unless  occurring  from  the  fraud  or  gross 
negiligence  of  the  company  or  its  servants,  and  that  the  holder  of 
the  receipt  should  not  demand  beyond  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  unless 
otherwise  expressed,  or  unless  the  property  was  specially  insured, 
and  so  specified  in  the  receipt.  There  wa^  in  the  case  no  valuation 
of  the  property,  nor.  any  insurance.     The  property,  which  was  proven 
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to  have  been  of  the  value  of  about  five  hundred  dollars,  was  lost. 
The  court  held  that  the  receipt  was  a  contract  between  the  plaintiff' 
and  the  company,  and  the  plaintiff  could  not  therefore  recover  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  declaring  that  the  presumption  of  law  is  that  the 
party  receiving  an  instrument  in  the  transaction  of  any  business  is 
acquainted  with  its  contents;  that  the  instrument  in  question  bore 
upon  its  face  notice  that  it  was  not  merely  a  receipt  for  the  goods  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term;  that  there  being  no  fraud ^ 
imposition,  concealment,  or  improper  conduct  or  practice  of  any 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  company  or  its  agents,  ther^  was  no  rule  or 
principle  which  required  a  party  giving  an  instrument  to  another  de- 
claratory of  their  natural  rights  and  obligations  to  prove  aflSrmatively 
that  the  person  receiving  or  accepting  it  had  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tent's, in  the  absence  of  any  proof  or  circumstances  either  to  rai^e 
the  presumption  or  inference  of  the  want  of  such  knowledge;  that  a 
person  receiving  a  bill  of  lading  on  the  delivery  of  property  to  a 
carrier  for  transportation  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, knows  that  it  is  a  contract  containing  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  carried,  and  he,  by  the  acceptance  of  it,  assents 
to  those  terms  and  conditions;  that  such  terms  and  conditions  thereby 
become  obligatory  on  both  parties,  and  prescribe  th^ir  mutual  rights 
and  obligations,  and  that  the  plaintifi*  in  the  case  having  paid  freight 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  an  article  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in 
value,  agreed  to  assume  all  risks  for  the  excess  in  value,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  company  from  all  liability  on  account  of  it  beyond  that 
sum,  and  could,  with  no  more  justice  or  propriety,  claim  its  full  val- 
ue than  the  company  could  demand  additional  freight;  that  the  court 
below  had  entirely  overlooked  the  material  fact  in  the  case,  which  was 
that  the  plaintiff,  by  accepting  the  receipt  as  evidence  of  the  defend- 
ant's obligation  and  liability,  gave  his  assent  to  what  was  considered 
a  proposal,  and  to  all  its  terms  and  conditions,  and  that  it  thereby 
became  operative  and  effectual  as  a  contract.  The  same  case  is  re- 
ported in  61  Barb.,  69,  but  with  a  different  conclusion  from  that 
arrived  at  by  both  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Circuit  Judge. 

The  rule,  therefore,  fairly  to  be  deduced  from  the  cases  is,  that 
where  notice  of  his  terms  is  brought  home  to  the  employer  or  bailor 
by  the  carrier  in  the  very  transaction  of  bailment,  and  the  owner  of 
the  goods  still  employs  him  for  their  transportation,  he  thereby  en- 
gages to  abide  by  those  terms,  and  the  contract  becomes  suflSciently 
special  to  bind  him;  and  that  it  will  be  no  excuse  for  him  that  he  did 
not  read  the  printed  notice  iu  the  receipt  given  him  *t  the  time,  be- 
YQl    v.— NO.  IV.— 3 
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cause,  as  is  said  in  one  of  the  cases,  he  did  not  choose  to  read  it. 
Taken  with  the  qualification  in  which  the  cases  all  agree,  that  such 
notice  is  to  be  construed  strictly  against  the  carrier,  no  fairer  rule, 
perhaps^  can  be  adopted.  And  certainly  if  the  carrier  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  reasons  from  the  analogy  of  other  cases,  this  rule  can 
be  vindicated  by  an  unanswerable  argument  in  his  favor  to  be  drawn 
from  the  law  of  general  insurers,  the  conditions  in  whose  policies, 
whether  known  to  the  insured  or  not,  and  though  signed  only  by  the 
insurer,  are  not  only  contracts,  but  absolute  warranties;  and  from 
the  almost  precisely  similar  cases  of  telegraph  companies,  whose 
notices,  given  by  printed  blanks,  are  binding  upon  all  who  send  mes- 
sages by  them,  and  that  though  never  read  by  the  sender:  Bree^ 
vs.  United  States,  <frc.,  45  Barb.,  274 ;  Ellis  vs.  Am.  Tel,  Co.,  13  Allen, 
226 :     Scott  &  Jarnagin  on  Telegraphs,  §§  206-210. 

Some  of  the  cases  have  not,  however,  gone  to  this  extent,  but  have 
required  proof  that  the  owner  of  the  goods  gave  his  express  assent 
to  the  terms  of  the  notice.  And  in  Adams  \h,  HayneSySupra^  Walker, 
C.  J.,  apparently  with  some  feeling,  denies  that  the  employer  can  be 
thus  bound  unless  his  express  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  notice  be 
shown.  Its  application  has  also  been  denied  where  the  conditions 
were  printed  on  the  back  of  the  receipt :  Michigan  Central  iJ.  iZ,  vs. 
i/afe,  6  Mich.,  Jl.,  244;  where  the  receipt  was  delivered  at  night 
when  it  could  not  be  read :  Blossom  vs.  Dodd,  43  N.  Y.,  264  ;  or  to 
a  foreigner  who  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  it  was 
printed:  Camden  &  A,  R,  R.  Baldauf,  16  Penn.  S.  67.  Though 
these  last  two  exceptions  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  E^nglish 
cases  as  to  the  same  point. 

Whatever  effect  may  be  allowed  to  notices  given  in  this  manner, 
it  has  been  conceded  in  this  country  as  in  England,  that  no  formality 
is  required  in  the  contract  and  that  it  may  be  oral  as  well  as  in  wri- 
ting: Roberts  vs.  Riley,  15  La.  An.,  103;  111.  Cen.  R.  R,  vs.  Morri- 
6onj  19  III.  K.,  136;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  case  can  be  found  in 
which  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  carrier  by  water  has  been  denied  to 
be  notice  to  the  shipper  of  all  it  contains  without  further  proof  than 
its  delivery  to  him.  The  idea  that  the  carrier  may  restrict  his  lia- 
bility by  public  notices  has  been  so  generally  repudiated  in  this 
country  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  defend  it.  For  although 
a  disposition  was  shown  to  give  effect  to  them  when  it  appeared  that 
thev  were  known  to  the  bailor  in  some  of  the  earlier  cases  in  this 
country,  their  authority  seems  to  have  been  completely  overslaughed 
by  that  of  Hollisier  vs.  Nowlen,  Cole  vs.  Goodtoin,  and  other  cases 
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which  have  adopted  their  jreasoning.     But,  as  a  question  of  strict 
laWy  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  they  are  valid 
under  such  circumstances  if  carriers  may  contract  upon  this  subject 
at  all.     No  one  will  deny  but  that  public  notices  may  give  rise  to 
contracts  as  valid  and  as  binding  in  law  and  in  conscience  as  the 
most  express  stipulations  between  the  parties;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  may  with  as  much  justice  be  made  the  means  of  avoiding 
obligations  and  liabilities  not  yet  existing.     It  is  also  unquestionable 
that  as  a  general  rule  of  law  those  engaged  in  particular  kinds  of 
hazardous  business  may  say  to  the  public  by  public  advertisement 
that  they  will  be  responsible  only  to  a  certain  extent  or  upon  certain 
reasonable  conditions,  and  that  those  who,  with  full  knowledge  of 
such  notice,  employ  them,  do  so  subject  to  it.     But  carriers,  from 
ideas  of  convenience  and  public  policy,  are  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
rule.    And  they  alone,  for  such  reasons,  are  the  excepted  class.     Now 
if  it  be  denied  that  they  can  contract  at  all,  as  was  done  in  Gould 
vs.  Hill,  we  see  the  consistency  of  the  rule,  however  we  may  differ  as 
to  its  soundness.     But  to  admit  that  they  may  contract  so  as  to  re- 
strict their  liability  and  yet  say  that  it  can  not  be  done  in  a  way  open 
to  those  in  all  other  vocations  is  an  incongruity  which  can  hardly  be 
justified  by  considerations  of  inconvenience  to  the  public.    The  same 
argument  was  urged  upon  the  English  Judges  before  the  Carrier's 
Act,  but  while  regretting  that  the  law  was  so,  they  could  not  alter  it. 
And  as  purely  a  question  of  law,  without  any  admixture  of  public 
policy,  it  would  seem  that  the  true  rule  lies  in  one  extreme  or  the 
other.     But  it  is  said  by  Bronson,  J.,  in  Hollister  vs.  Nowkn,  and 
repeated  with  approval  in  a  great  many  of  the  subsequent  cases,  that 
the  mere  delivery  of  the  goods,  after  being  informed  of  the  notice, 
can  n^t  warrant  a  stronger  presumption  that  the  owner  intended  to 
assent  to  a  restricted  liability  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  than  it  does 
that  he  intended  to  insist  on  the  liability  imposed  by  law;   and  a 
special  contract  cannot  be  implied  where  there  is  such  an  equipoise 
of  probabilities.     Now,  waiving  the  objection  to  this  argument  that 
it  would  apply  as  well  to  public  notices  given  by  others  than  carriers, 
it  strikes  us  as  very  bad  logic  and  much  worse  ethics.     It  amounts 
simply  to  this,  that  when  the  carrier  relies  upon  his  notice  you  may 
say  to  him,    "  True,  I  knew  of  it  when  I  delivered  my  goods  and 
paid  you  your  reduced  charges.     I  made  no  objection  at  the  time^ 
and  if  my  goods  had  not  been  lost  I  should  never  have  said  a  word  ; 
but  now  that  they  are  lost  I  must  tell  you  that  I,  all  the  time>  in- 
tended to  claim  my  common  law  rights  and  to  hold  you  as  an  in- 
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surer."  How  much  more  manly  and  ingenuous  is  the  view  taken 
by  Park,  B.,  in  a  similar  case.  "  If/'  said  he,  *^\t  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  to  make  the  defendants  liable  as  commoD  car- 
riers, he  ought  to  have  tendered  them  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  chattel,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  carry,  have  broogbt 
his  action  for  not  carrying." 

That  there  are  some  kinds  of  notice,  affecting  the  liability  of  the 
carrier  which  may  be  given  even  by  advertisement,  or  in  any  man- 
ner how  general  soever,  seems  admitted ;  as  for  instance,  that  he  will 
carry  only  certain  description  of  property,  goods  of  a  certain 
value,  or  that  he  must  be  paid  a  certain  premium  for  increased  risk, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  what  he  carries.  (Angell  on  Carriers, 
§§  234-235.)  Such  notices  are  said  to  be  reasonable^  because  their 
object  is  not  the  exoneration  of  the  carrier  from  liability,  although 
tliey  may  qualify  it.  Are  we  to  conclude  then  that  public  notices  are 
available  to  the  carrier  or  not,  as  they  may  be  thought  to  be  reason- 
able or  unreasonable?  And  if  this  be  so,  who  is  to  decide  upon  this 
question?  Are  the  Courts,  after  having  settled  the  general  princi- 
ple that  public  notices  by  carriers  intended  to  restrict  their  liability 
as  insurers,  are  void  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  to  go  further  and 
make  exceptions  of  such  as  are  reasonable,  and  then  decide  in  each 
case  whether  it  comes  within  the  rule  or  the  exception  ? 

These  are  embarrassing  questions,  and  could  have  been  only  avoided 
by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  English  Judges,  who,  it  seems,  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  have  never  stopped  to  consider  the  conve- 
nience or  inconvenience,  or  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of 
such  notices,  except  so  far  as  they  were  authorized  to  do  so  by  legis- 
lation. But  whatever  might  be  said  in  favor  of  this  course,  if  the 
question  were  res  integral  as  a  legal  proposition,  leaving  the  evils,  if 
any,  which  might  follow,  to  be  remedied  by  the  law-making  power, 
the  expression  of  opinion  has  been  too  general  in  the  other  direction, 
to  expect  a  retraction.  And,  in  fact,  the  subject  can  be  one  of  but 
little  practical  importance  at  this  day,  as  those  who  are  mainly  en- 
gaged in  the  carrying  business,  would  not  now,  even  if  allowed,  re- 
sort to  public  notice,  both  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  knowl- 
-edge  of  it,  and  of  the  greater  convenience  and  certainty  of  the  mode 
now  adopted  of  giving  it. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  of  those  who  .would,  at  this  day,  put 
the  carrier  and  the  hotel-keeper — the  two  outlaws— upon  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  the  carrier  and  inn-keeper  of  two  centuries  ago. 
Anciently,  as  we  are  told,  the  extraordinary  severity  of  more  modern 
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times  did  not  exist  as  to  them  in  the  common  law.  Nor  does  it  now 
exist  by  the  laws  of  any  other  civilized  country  where  that  law  was 
never  adopted.  We  are  told  that  it  was  engrafted  u{>on  it  in  the 
first  instance  not  because  of  any  reward  paid  to  the  carrier  or  the 
inn-keeper^  but  because  of  the  public  necessity,  to  guard  against  the 
combinations  of  carriers  and  inn-keepers  with  thieves;  (Story  on 
Bail,  §§  489-490.)  From  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  carriers  and 
inn-keepers  in  those  days  were  considered  no  better  than  the  thieves. 

Such  severity  at  this  day  as  to  these  excepted  classes  is  not  only 
out  of  all  harmony  with  the  general  law,  but  is  authorized  by  noth- 
ing in  the  character  of  those  now  engaged  in  these  occupations ;  and 
we  venture  the  assertion  that  nothing  has  been  gained  by  it  to  the 
public  in  the  long  run,  at  least  for  the  last  half  century.  It  has  re- 
sulted as  we  know  in  many  bard  cases  to  both  the  carrier  and  the 
inn-keeper,  but  that  the  public  has  been  benefitted  thereby,  is  more 
than  doubtful,  seeing  that  all  such  burdens,  though  imposed  imme- 
diately upon  these  two  classes,  fall  upon  their  employers  in  the  end 
upon  the  same  principle  on  which  the  tax  upon  the  producer  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  falls  at  last  up  the  consumer. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  on  this  subject  could  be  avoided  by  recur- 
ring to  the  reasons  for  the  extraoidinary  liability  of  the  carrier  as 
stated  in  the  old  books,  and  discarding  the  idea  that  it  rests  upon  his 
public  employment,  and  "the  necessity  of  the  thing,"  from  the  dan- 
ger of  his  combining  with  thieves  and  other  such  suppositious  and  un- 
satisfactory reasons,  and  coming  at  once  to  the  point  that,  like  those 
in  all  other  vocations,  the  carrier  does  his  work  and  assumes  his  re- 
sponsibility because  he  is  paid  for  it.  "He  has  his  hire,"  says  Tiord 
Coke,  "and  thereby  undertaketh  to  deliver  the  goods  which  are  de- 
livered to  him."  "He  is  reliable  in  respect  of  his  reward;"  1 
Salk.  143. 

This,  at  last,  is  the  good  sense  of  the  matter,  and  any  other  reason 
in  this  practical  age,  but  for  our  familarity  with  it,  would  sound  far- 
fetched, and  to  the  unprofessional  business  man  at  once  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether  there  are  not  others  besides  carriers  engaged  in  pub- 
lic empli»yments,  or  who  are  not  as  likely  to  combine  with  thieves. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  understood  between  the  car- 
rier and  his  employer,  whatever  the  legal  theory  may  be.  A  few 
lines  of  legislation  based  upon  this  idea,  allowing,  for  instance,  the 
carrier  to  engage  as  carrier  merely,  with  the  responsibility  of  an  or- 
dinary bailee  for  hire,  or  to  assume  the  double  character  of  carrier 
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and  insurer  by  contract,  and  the  payment  of  the  increased  chaise  for 
such  insurance,  with  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  to  the  bur- 
den of  proof  in  case  of  loss  as  would  at  once  suggest  themselves  as 
proper,  might  relieve  the  whole  subject  of  embarrassment.  Such  is 
the  leading  idea  in  the  English  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  law  as  to  the  carrier's  liability  is  not  now  in  practice,  however 
it  may  be  in  theory,  as  in  the  days  of  Rolle,  even  where  there  is  no 
attempt  to  restrict  it  by  contract  or  notice.  No  judge  in  this  age 
would  permit  such  a  verdict  as  that  in  Kenrigg  vs.  Eggledoriy  to 
stand  for  an  instant,  and  the  jury  which  should  render  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  reproved.  That  carriers  are  insurers  against  all  losses  not 
occasioned  by  the  act  of  God,  or  the  public  enemy,  though  retained 
as  a  formula  in  the  books  is,  at  best,  but  a  presumption  of  law.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  all  the  dishonesty  was  not  on  the  side  of  the 
carrier.  The  public  began  to  play  its  tricks  on  him,  and  the  Courts 
found  that  plain  justice  required  them  to  innovate  upon  the  rule  in 
order  to  protect  him.  Such  was  the  case  of  Gibbon  vs.  Pajpvtcn,  4 
Burr.  2,300,  where  the  employer  hid  his  money  in  a  bag  filled  with 
straw  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  carriage.  The  bag  was  lost  and 
80  was  the  money;  but  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  that  was  not  feir 
dealing  with  the  carrier,  and  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover. 
And  ever  since  it  has  been  held  that  any  attempt  to  deceive,  mislead 
or  impose  upon  the  carrier  by  concealment  of  the  character  or  value 
of  the  goods  bailed  with  him  for  carriage,  exonerates  him.  And 
this,  whether  there  be  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  bailor  or  not.  Nor 
can  he  be  held,  if  the  thing  being  carried  perish  by  its  "own 
inherent  vice,"  or  perishable  nature;  nor  if  cattle  or  live  stock  perish 
by  its  own  viciousness,  or  from  causes  unavoidable  on  account  of 
their  nature;  nor  if  the  goods  be  taken  by  execution  or  attachment, 
whether  against  the  owner  or  a  third  person;  nor  for  loss  occasioned 
by  the  neglect  of  the  owner ;  nor  if  the  carrier  has  acted  according 
to  well  established  usage  in  the  particular  business,  or  as  to  the  par- 
ticular goods;  nor  where  the  law  of  his  liability  is  changed  by  a 
particular  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties.  Thus  we  find 
many  exceptions  to  the  rule  besides  those  arising  from  contract,  but 
for  which  it  would  be  intolerable. 

To  what  an  extreme  those  who  wholly  deny  the  right  of  the  car- 
rier to  contract  for  a  diminished  liability,  have  been  compelled  to  go, 
in  defining  the  nature  of  his  employment,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
has  been  insisted  by  them  that  carriers  were  to  be  regarded  in  the 
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light  of  public  employees,  owing  duties  in  that  character  to  the 
whole  public,  which,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  they  could  not  be 
permitted  to  divest  themselves  of,  even  by  contract.  That  their  du- 
ties to  their  employers  did  not  and  could  not  arise  from  contract,  but 
were  governed  by  a  higher  law,  and  therefore  could  not  be  varied  by 
contract.  That  they  are  more  than  insurers.  That  they  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  public  on  whom  rests  the  same  sort  of  obligation  to 
keep  the  goods  entrusted  to  them,  as  the  jailor  is  under  to  keep  his 
prisoners,  and  that  they  can  no  more  make  a  special-acceptance  of  such 
goods  than  the  jailor  can  of  his  prisoners;  (Cowen,  J.,  in  Cole  vs.  Good- 
icin.)  That  they  were  by  the  common  law  a  peculiar  institution  of 
the  English  people,  similar  in  its  policy  to  the  law  which  made  the 
hundred  liable  for  murders  and  robberies.  (Am.  note  to  Coggs  vs. 
Bernard.)  If  such  be  the  law,  we  should  admire  the  hardihood  of 
the  man  who  would  embark  in  the  business  as  it  is  now  carried  on. 
But  we  believe  that  such  conceits  receive  no  countenance  from  the 
English  cases,  not  certainly  from  the  case  of  Coggs  vs.  Bernard,  in 
which  Lord  Holt,  aider  strongly  stating  the  law  as  to  the  carrier's 
liability,  says,  *'Lt  is  allowed  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  the 
thing.'' 

By  those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  concede  the  right  of  the 
carrier  to  contract  upon  this  subject  of  his  liability,  a  very  diflFerent 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  much  more  rational  view  has  been  taken  of 
the  relative  rights  of  this  'Specular  institution,"  and  the  aforesaid 
public.  According  to  them,  transactions  between  the  carrier  and 
other  parties  who  employ  him,  involve  simply  rights  of  property 
and  concern  them  alone.  The  public  can  have  no  interest  in  requir- 
ing the  responsibility  of  insurance  to  accompany  the  service  of  trans- 
portation in  the  face  of  a  special  agreement  for  its  relinquishment 
In  one  sense,  it  is  true  he  exercises  a  public  employment,  and  has 
duties  to  the  public  to  perform.  He  is  bound  to  accept  all  goods  of- 
fered within  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  he  is  liable  to 
an  action  in  case  of  refusal  He  can  make  no  discrimination  be- 
tween persons  or  vary  his  charges  from  their  condition  or  charac- 
ter. In  the  absence  of  contract  the  law  fixes  his  liability.  But  he 
is  not  for  these  reasons  debarred  from  contracting  as  to  such  liability 
with  parties  who  are  willing  to  contract  with  him.  See  York  Co.  vs. 
Central  R.  E.,  3  Wall.,  107. 

That  the  latter  is  the  correct  opinion,  no  argument  or  authority  is 
needed  to  show.     It  is  now,  we  may  say,  universally  conceded.    The 
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straDge  thing  is  that  the  other  idea  should  have  been  advanced  after 
it  had  been  settled  law  for  one  hundred  years  that  the  carrier 
might  be  sued  in  assumpsit  for  breach  of  his  contract  as  well  as  in 
tort,  and  when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  common  form  of  action  against 
him  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

R.    HUTCHIKSON. 
Memphis,  Tenn« 
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DOWER  IN  QUALIFIED  FEES. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  in  the  law  so  confused  by  text-writers 
as  that  of  dower  or  curtesy  in  certain  classes  of  qualified  fees,  and 
although  the  cases  occur  less  frequently  than  formerly  on  account  of 
the  simplicity  of  modern  conveyances,  yet  it  would  be  very  gratify- 
ing if  the  principle  herein  applied  relieves  the  subject  of  any  of  its 
perplexities  and  reconciles  the  classes  of  cases,  the  distinction  between 
which,  Mr.  Washburn  says,  is  apparently  so  subtile  that  the  attempt 
may  be  of  little  use. 

The  principle  is  not  new,  but  an  original  and  cardinal  element  of 
both  dower  and  curtesy,  and  needs  but  to  be  stated  to  have  the  ac- 
quiescence  of  lawyers.  It  is  its  application  merely  to  the  various 
classes  of  estates  which,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  is  to  be 
made.  The  principle  is  that  dower  does  not  attach  when  the  seisin 
of  the  husband  is  defeated  ab  initio  by  the  determination  of  his  estate; 
but,  the  other  circumstances  concurring,  it  does  attach  when  the 
seisin  is  not  so  defeated. 

To  save  repetition,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  that  the  rules 
governing  dower  and  curtesy  are  the  same  mutatis  mutandis — the 
actual  seisin  and  birth  of  issue  necessary  in  curtesy — being  granted. 
This  principle  will  be  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of  freeholds 
of  inheritance  in  the  order  of  their  classification  below. 

All  inheritances  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  either  estates  in  fee  simple  absolute,  or  estates  in  fee 
simple  determinable.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  estates  of  the  first 
class,  except  that  if  the  heirs  fail  dower  has  never  been  refused 
unless  on  account  of  statutory  provisions.  Estates  in  fee  simple 
determinable,  or  qualified,  may  be  subdivided  as  follows:  (1.)  Base 
fees,  technically  so  called  at  common  law,  which  are  either  estates 
upon  condition  proper  (or  condition  in  deed);  or  limitations  (or  con- 
ditions in  law,  as  they  are  usually  called).  (2.)  Estates  in  fee  simple 
conditional  converted  by  Statute  de  donis  into.  (3.)  Estates  in  fee 
tail,  and  (4.)  Estates  in  fee  determinable  by  conditional  limitations. 

This  classification  of  determinable,  limited,  or  qualified  fees  is  the 
same  as  that  adopted  by  Blackstonc,  except  that  base  fees  are  here 
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divided  into  two  l>ranches  in  the  first  instance;  with  Blackstcme 
estates  in  fee  upon  condition  proper  are  subsequently,  (in  his  chapter 
on  estates  upon  condition)  referred  to  this  head.  A  fourth  class  is 
here  added,  not  specially  designated  by  him. 

Of  this,  briefly  in  its  order: 

1.  Base  fees.  All  determinable  fees  may  not  improperly  be  styled 
base  fees,  because  not  pure  or  absolute,  but  it  is  intended  under  this 
head  to  include  only  base  or  qualified  fees  technically  so  called  at 
common  law.  Thus  understood,  a  base  fee  may  be  defined  to  be 
such  an  estate  of  inheritance  as  has  a  qualification  annexed  thereto, 
whereby  the  estate  may  be  defeated  or  shall  expire,  and  is  of  two 
kinds.  (1.)  Estates  upon  condition  proper  at  common  law  or  con- 
dition in  died  ;  and  (2.)  Limitations  or,  as  they  are  denominated  by 
Littleton,  and  usually  called,  estates  upon  condition  in  law. 

The  first  kind  of  base  fees — those  upon  condition  proper  may,  in 
fact,  be  either  upon  condition  precedent  (i.  e,,  precedent  to  the  arising 
of  the  estate,)  or  upon  condition  subsequent  (t.  e.,  subsequent  to  the 
arising  of  the  estate  and  which  tends  to  defeat  it).  It  bein^  sup- 
posed that  the  estate  has  arisen  and  has  been  defeated  by  condition 
subsequent,  and  the  question  being  whether  dower  attaches  to  the 
defeated  estate,  it  is  only  necessary  under  this  head  to  consider  estates 
upon  condition  subsequent,  and  the  definition  above  is  accordingly 
restricted.        • 

These  estates  are  created  by  words  denoting  pure  condition,  such 
as  *^sub  conditioned^  "provided  that"  "if,  however,"  etc,  or  by  im- 
perative implication,  and  a  careful  distinction  is  intended  to  be  made 
between  such  words  or  implication,  and  words  denoting  limitation 
or  duration — the  importance  of  the  distinction  will  be  seen  presently. 

Conditions  may  be  annexed  to  every  species  of  estates  in  real 
property.  2  Th.  Co.  Lit.  ra-p.,  3-4;  2  Bl.  Com.  m-p.,  154,  but 
estates  in  fee  upon  condition  are  only  to  be  noticed,  and  the  follow- 
ing cases  put  by  Coke  and  Littleton,  will  serve  for  examples^ 
Feofi'ment,  of  Black  Acre,  to  A.  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  he  shall 
not  alien  White  Acre.  2  Th.  Co.  Lit.  m-p.,  27,  FeofiTment  to  A. 
in  fee,  reserving  a  yearly  rent,  upon  condition  that  if  the  rent  be  be- 
hind, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  enter.  Id, 
m-p,,  3.  In  either  of  these  cases,  if  the  condition  is  broken,  the 
estate  is  not  absolutely  determined,  but  voidable,  to  give  effect  to  the 
condition  the  feoffor  or  his  heirs  would  have  to  enter,  and  npon  so 
entering,  would  be  seised  as  of  his  or  their  oHginal  estate — ^liolding 
as  if  the  estate  upon  condition  had  never  been  madci  and  thereby 
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defeat  ab  initio  the  seisin  of  the  late  foeffee,  or  his  heir.     Id.  m-p., 
3-4;  100,  n.  (W.  2).     Butler's  note  (2)  Appx. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  at  common  law  there  could  be  no  limi* 
tation  over  after  the  grant  of  a  freehold  estate  upon  condition  proper. 
The  grantor  upon  entry  being  in  of  his  former  estate  the  limitation 
over  was  defeated.  Nor  could  there  be  a  remainder  over  after  the 
grant  of  such  an  estate^  because  by  the  definitive  idea  of  a  remainder 
it  must  take  effect,  if  at  all,  after  the  regular  expiration  of  the  par- 
ticular estate,  and  not  in  derogation  of  it.  Butler's  note,  (2) ;  2 
Th.  Co.  Lit.  Appx. ;  J<J.,  m-p.,  87-88.  Fearne  Cont'g.  Rem., 
m-pp.,  261,  264.  With  this  high  authority  to  sustain  this  doc- 
trine as  the  common  law,  the  writer  will  not  be  thought  guilty  of 
bold  assumptions  in  order  to  apply  the  principle  set  out  with,  when 
it  is  stated  that  Blackstoue  is  inaccurate  in  using  the  following  lan- 
guage. *'  Yet  though  strict  words  of  condition  be  used  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  estate  if,  on  breach  of  the  condition,  the  estate  be  limi- 
ted over  to  a  third  person,  and  does  not  immediately  revert  to  the 
grantftr  or  his  representatives,  this  the  law  construes  to  be  a  limita- 
tion and  no  a  condition.'*  2  Com,  m-p.,  155.  The  only  authority 
relied  on  by  him  is  the  case  in  1  Ventris,  202.  This  report  is  not 
accessible,  but  Judge  Tucker  says  it  was  the  case  of  a  devise,  [opera- 
ting under  the  Statute  of  Wills,]  and  for  the  same  case,  he  refers  to 
2  Lev.,  21-22.  This  eminent  Judge  says :  "  I  am  aware  of  no  case 
in  which  words  imperatively  creating  a  condition  in  any  convey- 
ance except  a  devise  or  conveyance  to  uses,  has  been  construed  to 
be  a  limitation  or  conditional  limitation,  because  of  the  remainder 
over."  The  cases  of  Wigg  vs.  Wigg,  1  Atk ,  282,  and  Page  vs. 
Haywood,  2  Salk.,  570;  11  Mod.,  62,  he  says,  were  cases  of  devises, 
and  refers  to  Croke,  Jac.  57 ,  2  Hovenlen's,  Supp.,  290,  and  the 
note  to  14  Vesey,  341.  See  1  Tucker's  Com.,  Bk.,  2,  91,  144.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Judge  Tucker  wrote  his  commentaries  in 
1826,  some  twenty  years  prior  to  the  Statute  8  and  9  Victoria,  hence  the 
cases  under  his  observation,  where  the  limitations  over  were  held 
good  were  devises  or  conveyances  to  uses  operating  under  the  Stat- 
ute of  wills  or  Statute  of  uses.  But,  however  this  mny  be,  it  will 
certainly  be  granted  that  there  could  be  no  limitation  over  if  the 
first  estate  was  a  determinable  fee,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  added 
that  in  this  kind  of  base  fee,  the  seisin  being  defeated  ah  initio  by 
entry  for  condition  broken  dower  would  not  be  allowed.  The  second 
kind  of  base  fee  called  a  limitation,  sometimes,  an  estate  upon  condi- 
tion  in  law,  may  be  defined  to  be  an  estate  expressly  confined  and 
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of  mere  limitations,  and  a  limitation  merely  shifts  the  estate  from  one 
person  to  another,  leaving  the  prior  seisin  undisturbed," 

The  above  is  true  as  to  estates  m  fee  simple,  fee  conditional,  and 
fee  tail,  but  not  always  true  as  to  the  executory  devise,  for  this  may 
he  after  an  estate  upon  condition  proper.  Dower  in  estates  defeated 
by  executory  devises,  however,  is  allowed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
seisin  not  being  defeated  ab  initio^  but  for  different  reasons,  as  the 
the  Professor  afterwards  suggests.  But  this  is  anticipating.  If  any 
further  reason  is  needed  to  show  that  conditional  fees  were  not  given 
upon  condition  proper,  it  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  a  condition 
itself,  for,  as  is  well  said  by  Blackstone  in  this  connection,  though 
for  a  different  object:  When  any  condition  is  performed  it  is  thence- 
forth entirely  gone,  and  the  thing  to  which  it  was  before  annexed 
becomes  absohite  and  wholly  unconditional.  Now,  when  this  logical 
result  of  performing  the  supposed  condition  is  applied  to  these 
estates,  what  do  we  find  ?  Does  it  become  a  vested  fee  simple  proprio 
vigore^  as  u})on  the  performance  of  condition  subsequent  when  at- 
tached to  other  estates?  Certainly  not.  If  the  issue  did  not  alien  the 
donor  would  still  have  been  entitled  to  his  right  of  reverter;  for  the 
estate  would  have  continued  subject  to  the  limitations  in  the  original 
donation.  NtviPscase,!  Rep.,  124;  Willion  \h,  BerMey,  Plowd., 
23-247;  Lord  Mansfield  in  Buckworth  vs.  Thirkeli,  3  Bos.  &  Pull., 
652,  note. 

It  seem?*  to  be  clear  that  these  limitations  were  construed  to  be  condi- 
tions contrary  to  natural  reason,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  a 
policy  of  convenience  which  did  not  extend  to  defeating  the  much-fa- 
vored estate  of  dower.  Properly  construed,  then,  these  feudal  dona- 
tions were  not  upon  condition,  but  were  limitations  to  a  certain  class 
of  heirs,  upon  failure  of  which  the  common  law  gave  to  the  donors 
and  their  heirs  their  formedon  in  reveiiei\  The  seisin  of  the  donee 
and  his  heirs  was  not  defeated  ab  initio,  but  expired  naturally  and 
upon  principle,  dower  attached  to  his  estate  as  a  prolongation  thereof. 

3.  Estates  in  fee  tail.  These  were  by  virtue  of  the  Statute,  West- 
minister 2,  13  Ed.,  I.,,  commonly  called  the  Statute  de  donis,  the  os- 
tensible object  of  which  was  "to  preserve  the  inheritance  in  the 
blood  of  tktm  to  whom  the  gift  was  made,''  but  the  real  object  of 
which  was  to  secure  to  the  donors  and  their  families  their  rights  of 
reverter,  which  previously  the  tenants  could  defeat  by  alienation 
upon  the  birth  of  issue.  1  Th.  Co.  Lit.,  513,  and  Mr.  Hargraves' 
note  (B). 

This  Statute  created  no  new  estates,  but  merely. preserved  estates  in 
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fee  simple  conditional  to  the  issue  indefinitely,  by  preventing  aliena- 
tion^ and  as  the  estates  were  preserved,  so  were  the  incidents  belong- 
ing to  them,  among  others  the  right  to  dower  and  curtesy.  Butler's 
Note  (1),  Appx.  to  3  Tho.  Co.  Lit.  The  Judges,  however,  divided 
the  estate  into  two  parts,  leaving  in  the  donee  what  they  denomi- 
nated a  fee  tail  {feodum  taUiatum — mutilated  inheritance),  and  in- 
vesting in  the  donor  the  ultimate  fee  simple,  which  they  called  a  re- 
version. 2  Bl.  Com.,  m.  p.,  112.  Before  the  Statute  the  donor's 
interest  was  a  mere  possibility  of  reverter.  This  celebrated  Statute 
revived  in  a  much  greater  degree  all  the  inconveniences  which  ex- 
isted under  the  ancient  law,  and  about  two  hundred  years  after  its 
enactment,  the  Judges,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  common  greivance 
of  the  realm,  openly  declared  a  common  recovery  sufficed  to  be  a 
sufficient  bar  to  an  estate  tail. 

Taltarum^a  case,  12  Ed.,  1  V.,  2  Bl.  Com.,  m.  p.,  116.  This  was 
a  bold  step,  and  but  for  being  countenanced  by  the  King,  would 
hardly  have  been  taken,  yet  it  was  almost  rendered  necessary  by 
nearly  the  same  state  of  affiiirs  which  hundreds  of  years  before 
caused  their  predecessors  to  resort  to  tho  subtile  finesse  of  construc- 
tion in  regard  to  conditions  in  order  to  shorten  the  duration  of  con- 
ditional fees.  But  as  no  new  estates  were  created  by  the  Statute  de 
donis  the  rule  in  regard  to  dower  and  curtesy  in  conditional  fees  was 
applied  to  fee  tails. 

4.  Estates  in  fee  determined  by  conditional  limitations.  It  is  in 
reference  to  these  estates  that  the  text  books  are  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, and  without  some  principle  for  a  guide  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  views  of  the  writers.  The  simple  principle 
herein  stated  will  not  be  questioned ;  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  it  to 
the  particular  case,  but  when  the  characteristics  of  these  estates  are 
borue  in  mind  it  will  be  comparatively  easy.  They  will  be  briefly 
stated  as  understood  by  the  writer.  The  term  conditional  limita- 
tion, itself  the  cause  of  much  confusion,  is  frequently  employed  to 
denote  as  well  the  first  estate,  i,  e,,  the  one  to  be  determined,  as  the 
estate  which  is  to  pass  over ;  properly  it  applies  only  to  the  subse- 
quent estate,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  in  what  follows. 
All  future  estates  are  remainders,  reversions,  or  conditional  limita- 
tions as  herein  defined.  The  common  law  remainders  and  reversions 
need  not  be  noticed,  and  only  conditional  limitations  arising  under 
statutes  modifying  the  common  law  be  attended  to. 

Conditional  limitations  then,  may  be  defined  to  be  those  estates 
which  were  not  good  as  remainders  or  reversions  at  common  law, 
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but  have  their  force  and  effect  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Hen. 
VIII,  or  Statute  of  Wills,  32  &  34,  Hen.  VIII,  or  Statute  8  &  9 
Victoria,  (and  the  corresponding  statutes  in  most  of  these  United 
States),  and  are  naturally  divided  into  classes  as  they  arise  under  the 
respective  statutes. 

1.  Conditional  limitations  arising  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27 
Hen.  VIII,  e.  g.  covenants  to  stand  seized  of  Black  Acre  to  the 
use  of  A.  and  his  heirs,  but  if  A.  die  without  issue  living  at  his  death, 
to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs,  or  Feoffment  of  Black  Acre  to  the  use 
of  A.  and  his  heirs,  but  if  B.  return  from  abroad  to  the  use  of  B.  and 
his  heirs.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  subsequent  limitation  in  either 
case  would  be  void  at  common  law,  considered  either  as  a  limitation 
after  a  freehold  estate  u|)on  condition,  or  as  a  remainder,  for  reasons ' 
already  stated,  and  for  the  additional  reasons  that  a  fee  could  not  be 
upon,  or  a  remainder  limited  after,  a  base  fee.  But  the  Statute  of 
Uses  among  other  great  changes  made  a  radical  innovation  upon  the 
common  law  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  freehold  estates,  and  by 
freehold  estate  is  meant  any  estate  of  indefinite  duration.  This  statute 
in  effect  dispensed  with  the  feudal  doctrines  of  tenure,  including  lit- 
ery  of  seisin  to  create,  and  entry  to  determine,  a  freehold. 

Uses,  introduced  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  enforced  by  their  Chan* 
cellors,  can  be  neither  seen  nor  handled — livery  of  seisin  and  entry 
can  be  made  neither  of  nor  u]K)n  them :  they  were  ignored  by  the 
common  law;  and  so  the  Chancellors,  in  regulating  and  enforcing 
them,  Iegislate<1  very  much  as  they  wished.  They  allowed  them  to 
be  conveyed,  devised  and  limited  in  fviuro  almost  ad  libitum.  Now 
when  the  Statute  ''for  transfeit*ing  uses  into  possession''  was  made 
the  cestui  que  tise  became  the  owner  of  the  land  itself,  in  cases  within 
the  Statute,  to  be  held  after  such  qimlityy  manner  and  form  and  con- 
dition as  he  before  held  in  the  use,  and  of  course  subject  to  any  fb- 
ture  limitations  by  way  of  condition  or  otherwise.  Thus  the  old 
doctrines  of  seisin,  livery,  entry,  and  the  like,  were  virtually  abol 
ished,  and  upon  the  happening  of  the  contingencies  provided  for, 
the  subsequent  estates  arose  or  shifted  by  operation  of  law  without 
defeating  ah  initio  the  prior  seisin;  and  in  cases  of  fees  determined 
by  these  springing  or  shifting  limitations,  dower  should  be  allowed 
upon  principle  and  not  upon  the  weight  of  authority,  as  an  exception. 

2.  Conditional  limitations  arising  under  the  Statute  of  Wills,  32 
and  34,  Hen.  VIII,  commonly  called  Executory  Devises. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Feudal  system  into  England,  and 
prior  to  the  Statute  of  Wills,  lands  could  not  be  generally  devised; 
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but  any  kind  of  future  estate  could  be  limited  by  way  of  use,  as  well 
by  will  as  by  deed,  provided  the  rule  adopted  against  perpetuities 
was  not  violated,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  for  transferring  uses 
into  possession,  the  seisin  necessary  to  support  a  use  at  once  passed 
to  the  cestui  que  use,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  devise  land  by 
way  of  use  in  any  manner.  When  this  result  was  generally  known  . 
there  was  such  an  unive;'sal  complaint,  that  within  five  years  after  the 
Statute  of  Uses  was  enacted,  the  Statute  32  Hen.  VIII,  aflerward 
explained  by  34  Hen.  VIII,  was  passed,  allowing  lauds  held  in  fee 
simple  to  be  devised  to  natural  persons. 

In  construing  this  statute  the  courts  adopted  the  rules  which  the 
Chancellors  had  before  applied  to  devises  of  uses;  the  executory  de- 
vise arose  or  shifted  just  as  in  case  of  the  executory  use,  by  mere 
operation  of  law,  and  disturbed  the  prior  seisin  no  more  than  was 
necessary  to  vest  the  subsequent  estate,  and  when  the  prior  estate 
was  a  fee  dower  was  allowed  upon  principle  as  in  the  former  case* 
The  preceding  examples  taken  as  devises  will  serve  as  illustrations  of 
executory  devises. 

3.  Conditional  limitations  arising  under  the  Statute  8  and  9  Vic- 
toria, providing  that  all  lands  as  to  the  immediate  freehold  thereof  shall 
lie  in  grant  cw  well  as  in  livery.  This  statute  puts  a  complete  end  to 
the  common  law  doctrine  of  livery  of  seisin;  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
in  any  case.  All  those  future  limitations  which  previously  could  be 
effected  only  under  the  Statute  of  Uses  or  the  Statute  of  Wills,  could 
now  be  made  by  a  simple  deed,  the  subsequent  estate  being  made  to 
spring  or  shift,  upon  the  happening  of  the  contingency,  by  force  of  the 
deed  creating  it.  The  prior  seisin  was  diverted,  but  not  defeated 
ab  initio^  and  dower  allowed  as  in  the  above  cases.  The  same  ex- 
amples, taken  as  grants,  will  serve  here. 

With  these  elementary  distinctions  in  mind,  the  views  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  text  writers  may  be  briefly  considered  and  com- 
pared with  the  leading  cases.  In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  that 
class  of  base  fees  called  limitations  in  the  classification  above,  Mr. 
Washburn,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  real  property.  Vol. 
1,  m.  p.  208,  says:  ''So  when  the  husband  is  seized  of  a  base  or  a 
determinable  fee,  and  the  same  is  determined  by  the  happening  of 
the  event  upon  which  it  is  limited,  the  right  of  dower  on  the  part  oi 
his  wife  or  widow  ceases,"  citing  2  Crabb  Keal  Prop.,  166 ;  Seymour's 
Case,  10  Rep.,  96;  Com.  Dig.  "Dower,"  A.  5,  "and,"  he  proceeds, 
"  upon  this  principle  the  case  of  Ray  vs.  Pung  was  decided,  5  B.  & 
Aid.,  561."    He  might  have  added  3  Preston^s  Abstracts,  372,  and 
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14  Kent  Com.,  m.  p.  49,  which  sustain  him  fiiUy.  See  also  1  Wash, 
134-5,  The  ease  of  Ray  vs,  Fung  is  not  accessible,  but  he  puts  it 
thus:  "Lands  were  conveyed  to  A.  B.,  and  his  heirs  in  trust,  for 
such  uses  as  C.  D.  should  by  deed  appoint,  and  in  the  meantime  and 
in  default  of  appointment  to  C.  D.  in  fee."  Ch.  Kent  cites  this 
case  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  the  wife  i^  not  dotcabk  of  a  tru^ 
estate:  4  Com.,  m.  p.,  43.  And  if  this  is  not  the  principle  upon 
which  the  case  was  decided,  the  effect  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  of 
appointment  upon  the  wife's  right  of  dower  was  considered  so  doubt- 
ful that  in  such  cases  all  the  great  conveyancers  used  to  give  an  in- 
terposed estate  to  a.  trustee,  in  order  certainly  to  bar  the  dower:  2 
Tho.  Co.  Lit.,  m.  p.  592 ;  note  (B.  3d)  by  the  editor ;  Sugden  Pow., 
432.  Moreover,  no  such  limitation  as  this  was  known  to  the  com- 
mon law.  Its  object  could  only  be  effected  under  the  Statute  of 
Uses  by  the  doctrine  of  powers.  Certainly,  the  example  is  not  a 
good  one,  and  its  authority  for  the  asserted  doctrine  very  questiona- 
ble. It  was  the  other  authorities,  including  those  added,  which  made 
the  difficulty.  Now,  the  principle  contended  for,  as  governing  this 
class  of  base  fees,  or  limitations,  is  that  when  the  estate  comes  nat- 
urally to  an  end  by  the  efflux  of  time,  the  seisin  being  only  deter- 
mined from  that  time  and  not  ab  initio,  dower  should  be  allowed. 
Mr.  Crabb,  after  saying  that  where  the  donor  enters  for  breach  of 
conditions,  as  the  entry  absolutely  defeats  the  estate  of  the  tenant,  so 
it  defeats  the  wife's  right  to  dower,  very  shortly  concludes  as  follows: 
"  So  where  a  person  has  a  qualified  or  base  fee,  the  right  to  dower 
ceases  when  the  estate  is  determined,'^  and  refers  only  to  Seymour's 
case,  10  Rep.  Mr.  Preston  refers  to  no  authority,  but  makes  the 
simple  assertion.  Ch.  Kent  refers  to  Preston,  and  to  Butler's  note 
(170)  to  Co.  Lit.,  241.  a.,  being  the  same  note  (1)  to  3  Tho.  Co.  Lit. 
Appx.,  above  referred  to.  And  Mr.  Atkinson  lays  down  the  same 
doctrine:  1  Atk.  Com.,  265.  The  only  adjudicated  ease  is  10  Rep., 
96,  Seymoiur's  case.  This  report  is  not  accessible,  but,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Butler's  note  above  referred  to,  and  IX  Yiners 
Abridg't  ''Dower"  (F.  10),  where  the  case  is  cited,  it  does  not  sus- 
tain the  broad  assertions  of  Preston,  Crabb,  Kent,  Atkinson,  and 
Washburn,  for  it  seems  that  Seymour's  case  was  one  where  the  bar- 
gainor himself  was  tenant  in  tail,  and  sold  the  land  to  H.  and  his 
heirs.  It  was  held  that "  H.  has  an  estate  descendable  and  deter- 
minable upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  and  his  wife  shall 
be  endowed  determmable  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  tail;  re- 
solved in  Seymour's  case,  Mich.  10  Jac."    Seei  alsoi  1  Cruise  Dig.; 
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46.  The  distinctioD  is  between  the  grant  of  a  determinable  fee 
by  one  seised  in  fee  simple  and  the  grant  of  a  fee  simple  by 
one  seised  only  of  a  determinable  fee.  The  reference  to  Comyn's 
Digest  gives  the  following :  "A  wife  shall  not  be  endowed  where 
the  estate  of  the  husband  is  determined:  as,  if  a  feofiinent  or 
covenant  to  stand  seised,  &c.y  be  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs  till 
C.  marries;  B.  dies,  his  heir  takes  a  wife  and  dies,  and  then  C.  mar- 
ries, the  wife  shall  not  be  endowed:  Dub,  1  Rol.,  676,  F:"  This 
case  is  cited  with  a  doubt  The  Judges  were  [equally  divided  "ScUi^ 
cet,  Crawley  and  Vernon^  that  she  shall  not  be  endowed,  and  Button 
and  Heath  e  coniraJ'  IX  Viners  Ab.  Dower  (F.  1),  where  the 
case  is  stated  more  at  large,  and  as  follows :  '^  If  A.,  seised  in  fee  of 
lands,  covenants  to  stand  seised  thereof  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
heirs  till  C,  his  middle  son,  takes  a  wife,  and  after  to  the  use  of  C. 
and  his  heirs,  and  after  A.  dies  by  which  it  descends  to  B.,  the  elder 
son  of  A.,  who  has  a  wife  and  dies,  and  after  C.  takes  a  wife,  it  seems 
the  wife  of  B.,  the  elder  son,  shall  not  be  endowed  of  the  said  estate 
of  her  husband ;  because  his  estate  is  ended  by  an  express  limitation, 
and  therefore  the  estate  of  the  wife,  being  derived  out  of  it,  this  can 
not  continue  longer  than  the  original  estate:  P.  10,  Ja.  B.,  between 
FlaviU  and  Ventrice,  dvhitatur  upon  a  special  verdict/'  Then  fol- 
lows this  statement  to  the  contrary  f  '^  If  a  feoffment  be  made  to  the 
use  of  J.  8.  and  his  heirs  until  J.  D.  has  done  such  a  thing,  and  then 
to  the  use  of  J.  D.  and  his  heirs,  and  aflierwards  the  thing  is  done 
and  J.  8.  dies,  his  wife  shall  be  endowed  :  Per  Anderson  he  168,  in 
pi.  233  Mich.,  31  and  32  Eliz.  C.  B."  To  this  may  be  added  Mr. 
Butler's  note  itself.  Appx.  3  Tho.  Co.  Lit.  (1),  where  he  says:  "If 
the  estate  is  to  continue  only  till  a  certain  eveat,  or  is  made  determi- 
nable upon  [more  properly,  determined  by,]  some  particular  event, 
the  wife  is  to  enjoy  her  dower  or  the  husband  his  curtesy,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  to  which  the  fee  charged  with  the  dower 
or  curtesy  is  to  continue,"  for  which  he  cites  the  case  in  the  note 
to  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.,  149,  G.,  and  the  cases  of  FlamU  vs.  Ventrice,^ 
1  Roll.  Ab:,  676  (doubtless  for  the  dissenting  opinions  of  Hntton 
and  Heath),  and  8ammes  and  Payne's  case:  1  Leg.,  167;  1  And., 
184;  8  Rep.,  34;  Gould's,  81.  Which  authorities,  if  they  sustain 
what  he  cites  them  for,  must  be  yielded  to. 

In  the  next  place  in  regard  to  those  estates  defeated  by  conditional 
limitations.  Mr.  Washburn  draws  the  following  heart-rending  pic- 
ture for  the  student:  '^Putler  has  a  very  elaborate  note  to  Coke., 
Lit.,  241,  a.y  in  which  he  attempts  to  assist  as  he  calls  it,  in  clearing 
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up  the  complex  and  abstruse  points  of  learning  in  which  this  qaes- 
tion  is  involved."  Judge  Kent  says,  "that  the  ablest  writers  upon 
property  law,  are  against  the  right  of  the  dowress  when  the  fee  of 
the  husband  is  determined  by  executory  devise  or  shifting  use." 
Atkinson  states  the  law  to  be  thus:  "When  the  husband's  estate  is 
defeated  by  title  paramount  as  by  entry,  for  condition  broken,  by 
reason  of  a  defective  title  in  the  grantor  or  by  shifting  use,  the  right 
to  the  dower  is  also  defeated ;  but  where  ^he  husband's  estate  has 
been  defeated  by  executory  devise  it  has  been  settled,  rather  anoma- 
lously, it  has  been  thought  that  the  widow  shall,  nevertheless,  be  en- 
titled to  dower.  Preston  leaves  the  point  as  doubtful.  Burton  says, 
"when  the  husband  or  wife  has  an  estate  in  fee  subject  to  be  diverted 
by  a  shilling  use  or  executory  devise,  it  has  been  a  disputed  question 
whether  these  rights  may  not  be  enforced  after  the  event,  and  not- 
withstanding the  diverting  and  destruction  of  the  estate  upon  which 
they  are  attached. 

"One  of  the  leading  cases,"  continues  Mr.  Washburn,  "upon  this 
subject  is  Buchworth  vs.  Thirkell,  which  is  said  by  Judge  Kent  to 
be  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  writers  on  property  law: 
while,  Ch.  J.,  Best  says,  "that  though  questioned,  it  has  become  the 
settled  law,  and  cites  in  that  connection,  Lit.  §  53."  1  Wash.  Real 
Prop.  m.  p.  213-214.  Though  recognizing  the  distinction  between 
common  law  estates,  and  those  arising  under  the  statutes,  the  Profes- 
5^or  doeis  not  offer  a  solution  to  the  diflBculty,  and  probab'ly  cannot,  so 
long  as  he  violates  the  principle  by  contending  that  dower  should  not 
be  allowed  after  the  determination  of  that  class  of  base  fees  de- 
scribed herein  as  limitations.  It  being  admitted  that  in  these  estates 
the  seisin  is  only  determined — not  defeated  ab  initio,  the  whole  doc- 
trine becomes  confused  and  inexplicable  if  dower  is  refused,  other- 
wise it  is  clear  and  simple.  Upon  this  principle  also  depends  the 
doctrine  of  dos  de  dote  peti  non  debet,  as  where  the  ancestor  of  a 
married  man  dies  and  he  endows  the  widow  of  such  ancestor  of  one- 
third  of  the  lands  which  descended  to  him,  and  dies,  his  widow  will 
only  be  entitled  to  a  third  of  the  remaining  two-thirds,  for  when  the 
heir  endows  the  widow  of  the  ancestor,  the  assignment  relates  back 
to  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  and  defeats  the  seisin  which  the  heir  ac- 
quired by  the  descent  of  the  land,  so  that  the  widow  is  in  of 
the  estate  of  her  husband,  and  the  heir  is  considered  as  having 
never  been  seised :  1  Cruise,  Dig.,  153.  And  also  by  analogy,  the 
common  law  doctrine  that  a  divorce  a  vinculo,  bars  dower,  which 
was  for  sometime  doubted.      By  this  divorce  the  marriage  was  dis- 
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solved  ab  initio,  and  no  seisin  beneficial  to  the  de  facto  wife  ever 
vested  in  the  man.  1  Th.  Co.  Lit.  ra.,  p.  572^  Id.  126,  note  D. 
And  so  when  the  husband  was  evicted  by  title  paramount,  the  seisin 
was  defeated  ab  initio. 

Buckworth  vs.  ThirkeU,  3  Bos.  Pul.  652  in  the  note,  decided  by 
Lord  Mansfield  is  the  leading  case  on  the  subject  of  curtesy  in  es- 
tates defeated  by  conditional  limitations,  and  though  it  is  said  to 
have  made  a  noise  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  has  been  much  doubted 
by  text  writers  and  Lord  Alvanley  in  the  above  case,  it  has  never 
been  overruled  in  England.  In  this  case  the  rest  of  the  court  as- 
senting, curtesy  was  allowed,  though  it  is  difficult,  and,  upon  princi- 
ple, useless,  to  conceive  the  distinction  drawn  by  Lord  Mansfield 
between  a  conditional  and  a  contingent  limitation.  The  dower  case 
of  Goodenough  vs.  Goodenough,  in  1775,  according  to  Mr.  Preston,  3 
Abst.,  372,  decided  the  same  as  the  above,  and  the  case  of  Moody  vs. 
King,  2  Bing.  447,  decided  by  Ch.  J.  Best,  and  ail  unanimous  court, 
confirms  these  two  cases,  expressly  overrules  Lord  Alvanley's  doubts, 
and  establishes  beyond  question  the  law  of  England  on  this  subject. 
The  text  writers  generally  yield  an  unwilling  assent  to  these  cases, 
and  say  they  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is  founded  in 
principle,  as  well  as  by  authority.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
the  case  of  Ray  vs.  Pung,  5  B.  &  Aid.,  561,  intended  to  overrule 
these  cases.  It  must  have  been  decided  upon  the  grounds  stated 
above,  where  it  is  quoted,  else  it  would  not  have  been  passed  with  so 
little  notice  from  the  modern  writers,  and  Ch.  Kent  especially, 
would  not  have  stated  that  it  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  the 
wife  is  not  dowable  of  a  trust  estate. 

The  American  cases,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  nearly  unani- 
mous in  following  the  English  on  this  subject. 

The  Pennsylvania  case  of  Buchanan  vs.  Sheffer,  2  Yeates,  374, 
and  the  Virginia  case  of  Taliaferro  vs.  Burwell,  4  Call.,  321,  decided 
a  few  years  after  Buchjoorth  vs.  ThirkeU,  but  without  any  reference 
to  it,  and  in  all  probability,  in  ignorance  of  it,  and  of  each  other, 
head  the  list  in  allowing,  the  one  curtesy,  the  other  dower,  in  a  fee 
determined  by  a  conditional  limitation.  To  which  may  be  added 
Hay  vs.  Mayer,  8  Watts,  202 ;  Grout  vs.  Tmonshend,  2  Hill,  554 ; 
Milledge  vs.  Lanmr,  5  Desauss,  637 ;  Northcut  vs.  ^Miipp,  12  B. 
Mon.  65;  Kennedy  vs.  Kennedy,  5  Dutch.  185;  Evans  vs.  Evans,  9 
Penn.  St.,  190,  and  the  moot  court  opinion  of  Professor  Brocken- 
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brough  in  Wihon  vs.  WiUon,  reported  in  July  number  of  tkis  Re- 
view. 

It  seems  that  the  New  York  cases  of  WeUer  vs.  Weller,  28  Barb., 
588|  and  Hatfield  vs.  Sneden,4:2  Id.,  622^  hold  a  contrary  doctrine, 
but  they  stand  alone  as  far  as  can  be  discovered.  The  Judges  were 
possibly  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  Ch.  J.  Kent,  as  Buckwarth  vs. 
ThirheUy  is  examined  in  the  latter.  The  cases  are  not  present,  bat 
admitting  them  in  their  full  force  they  are  overbalanced  by  a  very 
decided  weight  of  authority. 

Professor  Brockenbrough,  in  his  moot  court  opinion^  hinted  at  the 
principle  herein  applied,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  consider  ''the  great  point  in  the  case/'  more  upon  principle,  than 
upon  authority,  and  apply  it  to  the  various  classes  of  estates. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  the  views  above  stated,  were  imbibed 
from  the  learned  Professor  Minor  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
whatever  of  merit  is  in  them  should  be  attributed  to  him. 

Edmund  S.  Malloby. 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


Sir  William  Blackstone  begins  his  far-famed  commentaries  by  tell- 
ing the  student  that  law  is  '^a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by 
the  supreme  power  in  a  State,  commanding  what  is  right  and  prohib- 
iting what  is  wrong/'  As  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  this  country,  this  definition  is  inapplicable  to  our 
system  of  government.  The  expression,  ''supreme  power  in  a  State," 
beiu£:  too  general,  would  not  be  sufficiently  concise  to  restrain  this 
power  of  prescribing  a  rule  to  that  branch  of  our  system  of  tripple 
supremacy.  Our  laws  are  now  prescribed  by  the  supreme  legislative 
power  in  a  State,  while  part,  yea,  two  out  of  three  of  the  component 
departments  in  which  our  supreme  power  is  lodged  has  no  voice  in 
making  laws.  Beyond  this,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  this  defini- 
tion, though  corrected  as  above  suggested,  is  defective.  ''Command- 
ing what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,''  can  not  in  any  sense 
be  taken  as  a  clear  and  correct  definition  of  the  office  of  a  law.  To 
rightly  understand  why  this  is  so  requires  a  short  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  law. 

Law  is  the  result  of  a  social  compact  by  members  of  the  human 
family  establishing  and  pointing  out  what  powers  each  one  surren- 
ders up  to  the  general  good,  and  an  enumeration  of  rules  to  prevent 
an  exercise  of  such  powers.  It  is  the  declaration,  the  articles  of  con- 
federation that  contain  an  enumeration  of  those  powers  which  each 
one  had  in  a  wild,  unsocial  and  unrestrained  state,  and  which  are 
surrendered  as  being  in  exercise  incompatible  with  the  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  society.  It  is  not  a  surrender  of  a  naiural  rights 
as  some  lawyers  hold,  but  the  giving  up  of  a  power.  Without  the  re- 
straint of  society  one  man  could  take  the  life  of  another  with  impu- 
nity. That  would  be  the  exercise  of  a  power  to  which  he  never  had 
a  naiural  right.  No  one  has  a  natural  right  to  defraud  another,  or 
rob  him  of  his  substance,  yet  without  law  he  has  the  power  to  retain 
the  advantages  accruing  to  him  from  false  representations  and  unjust 
acts  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  repel  the  rightful  owner  from  recovering 
that  which  has  been  forcibly  taken  from  him.  Hence,  without  mul- 
tiplying examples  to  a  tedious  length,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  takes 
not  away  from  an  individual  any  naiural  right  that  he  had  before 
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the  institution  of  that  law,  but  simply  deprives  him  of  a  power  the 
exercise  of  which  would  do  more  injury  to  society  than  good  to  the 
individual  exercising  it.  The  natural  rights  of  men  must  have  their 
foundation  in  the  great  principle  of  even-handed  justice.  They  are 
the  gift  of  a  God  who  must  have  intended  all  of  them,  conflictiog 
though  they  may  appear  at  first  glance,  to  blend  harmoniously  to- 
gether, and  no  one  to  infringe  the  province  of  another.  When  one 
has  a  right,  no  one  ever  did  or  ever  can  have  a  natural  right  to  in- 
fringe it.  He  may  think  he  has,  others  may  think  so,  but  that 
proves  nothing  further  than  that  human  intelligence  is  fallible  and 
subject  to  err. 

If  I  have  a  right  in  or  to  a  horse,  what  gyrations  of  the  reason 
can  give  John  Smith  a  natural  right — even  throwing  law  to  the 
winds — to  take  my  horse  and  appropriate  him  to  his  own  uses  with- 
out my  consent?    The  very  ownership  of  the  horse  is  an  artificial 
right.     Law  then  simply  prescribes  to  John  Smith  what  power  he 
shall  not  exercise  that  ^he  might  be  able  to  assert  were  he  not  re- 
strained. It  says  to  Smith:  You  can  not  take  another's  horse;  that  is  a 
power  (not  a  right)  you  surrendered  when  you  became  a  member  of 
society.     This  being  the  case,  it  results  that  a  law  has  for  its  legiti- 
mate premises  and  field  of  operation  simply  the  'prohibition  of  trrongi. 
Even  when  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  of  rights  it  is  in  fact  the 
prohibition  of  the  perpetration  of  wrongs.  For  instance,  take  the  De- 
claration of  Rightsin  the  Alabama  Constitution  of  1868.     A  Consti- 
tution is  nothing  but  a  higher,  a  fundamental  law,  a  law  put  upon  a  su- 
perior footing  by  the  solemn  agreement  of  the  citizens  adopting  the 
same.    Sec.  4  provides  '^That  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience."    This 
really  at  first  view  looks  like  a  declaration  of  a  right,  when  in  fact  it 
operates  as  a  prohibition  of  a  wrong,  and  manifestly  must  be  so  con- 
strued.    It  obtained  this  declaratory  form  from  the  ostracising  spirit 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  toleration  was  a  name  and  nothing  more; 
when  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  persecutions  of 
those  whose  faith   overleaped  their  doctrine,  and  became  fanatical. 
It  cannot  be  a  declaration  of  rights  proper,  because  there  is  not  now, 
nor  has  there  been  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  any  necessity  for 
making  such  a  declaration.      Before  the  Constitution   of  Alabama 
was  adopted,  popular  opinion,  backed  by  a  strong  sense  of  natural 
justice,  established  this  doctrine,  and  for  long  years  no  one  in  Ala- 
bama had  tried  to  prohibit  the  free  worship  of  God  if  consistent  with 
other's  rights.    If  it  was  a  declaration  it  proclaimed  no  new  right,  it 
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gave  men  (so  far  as  this  section  is  concerned)  no  new  right,  it  clothed 
them  with  nothing  that  all  men  did  not  concede  to  them  before. 
Hence,  it  becomes  not  a  declaration  of  a  right,  strictly  speaking,  for 
that  implies  something  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  but  it  is  the  prohibit 
ticni  of  a  wrong,  or  the  prevention  of  the  worship  of  God  according 
to  one^s  own  conscience.  It  is  rather  a  declaration  of  wrongs,  for  the 
presumption  is  that  all  men  retain  every  right  and  power  that  })er- 
tained  to  their  original  state  before  the  organization  of  society  until 
it  is  shown  that  those  rights  or  powers  have  been  conceded  by  them. 
Jones  lays  down  his  coat,  and  Smith  takes  it  away.  Before  Smith 
can  be  convicted  of  larceny  it  must  appear  that  the  original  right  or 
power  of  occupancy  has  been  taken  away.  Before  law  was  estab- 
lished, the  theory  of  occupancy  would  have  made  the  coat  Smith's 
property  as  soon  as  he  took  possession  of  it,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  he  had  a  right  to  it  until  it  is  shown  that  the  law  has  superseded 
this  idea  of  occupancy. 

It  is  but  another  form  of  the  presumption  that  all  men  are 
innocent  till  they  are  proven  guilty.  It  seems  clear  then  to  me 
that  the  original  purpose  of  law  was  to  prohibit  wrongs,  and  not  to 
declare  rights;  and  that  the  above  quotation  from  the  Alabama  Con- 
stitution was  intended  not  as  a  declaration  of  a  natural  right,  but  a 
prohibition  for  all  time  against  the  legislative  encroachments  upon 
the  recognized  principles  of  justice.  Hence,  Mr.  Blackstone's  defi- 
nition is  erroneous,  because  of  a  lack  of  certainty.  A  legal  defini- 
tion should  be  of  the  highest  type  of  certainty;  it  should  define  the 
idea  in  positive  language  that  has  also  such  an  exclusive  and  negative 
force  as  to  prevent  the  entering  of  any  other  idea. 
Thus,  the  origin  of  law  and  the  necessary  presumption  attending  it, 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  learned  by  the  student 
of  that  vast  and  almost  infinite  science.  It  would  scarcely  be  over- 
rating its  value  to  say  that  no  one  can  be  a  great  lawyer  without  a 
thorough  study  of  the  origin  of  law,  for  the  term  "construction"  can 
not  be  understood  without  extensive  research. 

2.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  some  of  the  most  important 
constitutional  questions  that  have  from  the  beginning  of  our  sepa- 
rate national  existance  down  to  the  present  day  claimed  the  attention 
and  profound  wisdom  of  the  courts,  and  agitated  the  public  mind. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  our  history  as  a  separate  independant  na- 
tion the  question  of  the  liberal  and  stringent  construction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  theme  of  public 
orators,  the  hobby  of  demagogues^  and  the  real  vital  question  of 
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national  politics.  A  strict  constrnction  of  that  instrument  against 
the  Federal  Government,  was  at  first  adopted  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  and  the  courts.  While  these  things  ai'e  in  their  character, 
slightly  tinged  with  politics,  yet  a  reference  to  them  will,  I  hope,  be 
pardonable,  since  the  existing  state  of  the  nation's  affiurs  must 
always  have  more  or  less  weight  upon  the  construction  of  any  public 
instrument  by  the  courts.  It  was  early  decided  by  the  national 
courts,  that  the  Federal  Constitution  consisted  of  powers  expre^ly 
delegated  to  the  general  government  from  the  people;  that  these 
powers  were  specifically  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  no 
power  was  conferred  except  by  express  delegation.  Soon  afterwards, 
finding  this  construction  to  be  too  stringent  and  contracted,  it  was  so 
modified  as  to  uphold  the  exercise  of  powers  by  the  general  govern- 
ment when  they  resulted  by  clear  implication:  21  Penn.,  147-160; 
25  Barb.,  369-60 ;  Norris  vs.  Clymer,  2  Barr.,  285 ;  Dorman  vs.  The 
State,  34  Ala.,  216;  Calhoun's  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  224,  et  seq;  1 
Wheat,  304,  324;  11  McLean,  337;  12  Peters,  657,  729,  S  Cranch, 
358;    3  Dallas,  386;   11  Peters,  257:    3  Wall.,  713. 

The  country  grew  apace,  and  with  its  change  of  growth  came 
new  ideas  and  new  interests  that  seemed  hampered  and  shackled  by 
these  earlier  constructions.  The  States'  Rights  theory  of  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution  grew  weaker  as  year  by  year  brought 
strength  to  the  party  that  advocated  measures  consistent  only  with  a 
liberal  construction.  A  stronger  union,  more  central  power,  and  a 
judicial  acknowledgement  of  more  powers  being  conferred,  brought 
on  a  crisis,  the  result  of  which  is  clearly  expressed  In  the  celebrated 
Legal  Tender  cases,  reported  in  12  Wallace's  United  States  Reports. 
These  cases  carried  the  liberality  of  the  new  school  to  its  legitimate 
results,  and  virtually  overruled  the  opinions  pronounced  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Republic.  The  judges  sought  to  put  their  decis- 
ion upon  authority,  and  cited  the  doctrine  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, held  in  several  cases.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  dednction 
from  the  authority  cited.  These  cases  are,  beyond  doubt,  the  key  to 
the  judicial  construction  now  placed  upon  the  constitution,  and,  while 
the  spirit  animating  them  was  different  from  that  which  in  the  days 
of  Marshall  was  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  student  will  find 
some  ground  for  that  opinion  in  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that 
surrounded  the  Federal  Government  in  the  days  when  the  Legal 
Tender  act  was  passed.  Those  cases  arose  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  that  act,  and  in  the  argument  of  the  cause  by  Hon.  Clarkson 
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Nott  Katter,  every  groand  of  objection  was  urged.  He,  however, 
mainly  argued  upon  the  extent  of  the  power  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress under  the  clause  empowering  that  body  to  ''coin  money,  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof/'  He  certainly  was  correct  in  so  far  as  he 
urged  that  the  term  ''coin  money''  applied  to  specie,  since  it  would 
be  giving  it  a  new  meaning  never  before  entertained  to  apply  it  to 
the  issuance  of  paper  credits.  Words  must  be  taken  in  their 
usually  accepted  standard  significatiofi :  9  Wheat,  1,  187.  But  the 
court  put  the  opinion  in  fiivor  of  the  constitutionality  upon  another 
ground,  that  of  self  preservation.  The  justices  go  on  to  enumerate 
various  facts,  and  the  dangers  that  made  the  passage  of  this  bil 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintainance  of  the  Union,  and,  hence, 
it  came  then  within  the  clear  implication  of  a  power  of  self  preser- 
vation. It  is  clear  to  the  student  that  there  is  but  one  step  from 
this  doctrine  to  the  maintainance  of  any  measure  subversive  of  the 
separate  existence  of  States,  and  the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly 
centralized  government.  But  while  this  is  true,  as  law  students  we 
need  neither  question  its  correctness,  nor  denounce  those  who  do. 
Our  enquiry  is  satisfied  by  the  old  maxim,  "  Jta  lex  scripta  est.'* 

A  careful  student  will  quickly  see  that  these  constructions  have 
been  going  through  a  series  of  restless  steps  continuously  deviating 
from  the  original  idea. 

It  has  been  held  in  Alabama  that  the  State  Constitution,  unlike 
that  of  the  Federal  Union,  is  a  delegation  of  all  powers  not  express- 
ly withheld ;  the  marked  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
enumeration  of  powers  is  of  those  delegated ;  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tion it  is  of  those  reserved:  Dorman  vs.  The  Stoie^  34  Ala.,  216  ; 
Calhoun's  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  220,  et  seq.  Or,  more  correctly,  a  State 
Constitution  is  an  instrument  of  restraint  and  limitation  upon 
powers  already  plenary,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  objects  of  legislation :  42  Ala.,  83;  24  Ala.,  91;  1 
Ala.,  612. 

Under  our  complex  system  of  government,  the  State  and  Federal 
power  sometimes  come  in  conflict,  and  since,  in  that  event,  to  enforce 
both  at  the  same  time,  is  impossible,  one  must  succumb  to  the 
other.  Powers,  however,  which  are  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  exercised  by  the  States  when  such  delegation  is  no 
exclusive ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  collision  in  the  exercise  of  such 
power  by  the  Federal  Government  and  a  State,  the  law  of  Congress 
prevails,  and  the  State  law  ceases  to  operate,  but  only  so  far  as  the 
collision  extends :  Dorman  vs.  The  State,  34  Ala.,  216. 
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I  would  urge  upon  the  zealous  student  a  thorough  investigation  of 
these  fundamental  questions^  as  they  are  the  most  potent  weapon  in 
the  lawyer's  hands,  and  occupy  a  large  space  a<«  the  ground-work  of 
all  thorough  legal  knowledge.  If  the  student  would  be  a  lawyer  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term^  he  must  familiarize  himself  with  constitu- 
tional law^  and  construction  generally.  When  the  human  mind  has 
nothing  arising  from  the  habits  of  the  country^  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  surround  and  dang^s  that  threaten^  when  it  can  draw  no 
light  from  the  living  history  around^  it  would  grope  its  way  and  hesi- 
tate between  two  constructions,  when,  perhaps,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  presumptions  would  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  it. 

3.  In  putting  statutes  into  operation,  the  end  to  be  obtained  is  the 
prevention  of  that  wrong,  or  class  of  wrongs,  covered  by  that  statute. 
Many  questions  then  arise.  The  primary  purpose  of  construing  a 
statute  is  to  find  the  end  it  seeks  to  attain,  and  then  the  mode  in 
which  that  end  is  reached.  Sir  William  Blackstone  lavs  down  some 
fine  rules  for  the  construction  of  statute  law,  which  I  will  quote: 

1.  ''There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of 
a  remedial  statute,  the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy." 

It  would  be  well  to  remember,  in  connection  with  this  rule,  that 
statutes  in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  must  be  strictly  construed. 

2.  "A  statute  which  treats  of  things,  or  persons  of  an  inferior 
rank,  can  not,  by  any  general  words,  be  extended  to  those  of  a  supe- 
rior. 

3.  ''  Penal  statutes  must  be  strictly  construed. 

4.  "Statutes  against  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  beneficially  ex- 
pounded. 

5.  "  One  part  of  a  statute  must  be  so  construed  by  another  that 
the  whole  may  (if  possible)  stand,  ut  res  magis  vale<U  qwam  perecU. 

6.  "A  saving,  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  act,  is  void. 

7.  "  When  the  common  law  and  a  statute  differ,  the  common  law 
gives  place  to  the  statute;  and  an  old  statute  gives  place  to  a  new 
one. 

8.  "  If  a  statute  that  repeals  another  is  itself  repealed  afterwards, 
the  first  statute  is  thereby  revived  without  any  formal  words  for  that 
purpose. 

9.  "Acts  of  Parliament,  derogatory  from  the  power  of  subsequen 
Parliaments,  bind  not.^' 

Interpolate  or  substitute  the  words  " Legislature '^  or  "Congress" 
in  lieu  of  the  word  "  Parliament,"  and  it  becomes  applicable  to  our 
institutions. 
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10.  "Acts  of  legislative  bodies  impossible  to  be  performed,  are  of 
no  validity/' 

This  latter  rule  may,  in  one  sense,  be  carried  further,  for,  if  from 
such  acts  there  arise  collateral  consequences,  absurd  or  manifestly 
and  glaringly  contradictory  of  common  sense,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  void.  While,  now,  the  law  books  have  laid  down  these  doctrines, 
they  are  by  no  means  clear.  If  the  rule  be  taken  in  its  fullest  sense, 
it  places  the  judiciary  above  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  would  work  subversion.  Yet  to  a  limited  extent  it  is  a  hu- 
mane rule  to  guard  against  the  furies  of  an  excited  and  unreasonable 
Legislature.  The  history  of  such  bodies  furnishes  many  instances  of 
unreasonable,  unjust,  and  savage  legislation.  This  rule  should,  I 
think,  rest  to  a  great  extent  within  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court 
that  expounds  it.  The  weight  of  authorities  seem  to  lead  to  that 
conclusion. 

The  necessity  calling  these  rules  into  existence  was  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  the  object  of  the  L^slature  in  passing  the  act. 
When  the  wording  of  the  statute  is  such  that  all  doubt  as  to  its  pur- 
pose is  banished  most  of  those  rules  are  inapplicable.  In  the  case 
of  penal  statutes,  however  plain  they  may  be  made,  they  must  yet  be 
strictly  construed,  and  remedial  statutes  must  be  so  expounded  as  to 
suppress  the  evil  and  advance  the  remedy.  But  to  do  this,  the  court 
can  not  go  beyond  the  limit  of  the  statute,  for  that  would  be  assum- 
ing legislative  authority.  The  Legislature,  by  fiction,  is  supposed  al- 
ways to  embody  in  an  act  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  carry 
out  the  manifest  purpose  of  it,  and  should  this  not  be  true  in  point  of 
fact  the  question  is  not  open  for  the  courts.  They  can  not  suppress 
the  evil  and  advance  the  remedy  if  the  Legislature  fails  to  adopt  ap- 
propriate measures  authorizing  such  action.  When  the  meaning  of 
a  statute  is  doubtful,  the  consequences  may  be  considered,  but  where 
the  meaning  is  plain,  to  regard  consequences  would  be  legislation  in 
its  nature.  These  rules  form  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  means 
of  arriving  at  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  which  is  the  ultima- 
tum of  all  constructive  investigation.  If  the  wording  or  composi- 
tion of  a  law  make  it  plain,  we  must  hold  to  that,  but  if  not  plain, 
then  we  resort  to  the  rule  just  laid  down.  We  can  come  no  nearer  a 
general  rule  than  this.  See  Smith's  Commentaries  on  Statutory  and 
Ck>n8titutional  Construction.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  give  more 
than  a  general  idea  of  statutory  construction  in  this  limited  article, 
I  recommend  this  work  to  the  law  student  as  one  of  high  importance 
in  the  abstract  study  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 
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I  can  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  calling  attention 
to  one  feature  of  construing  statutes.  It  is  with  reference  to  their 
constitutionality.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  that 
is  when  some  part  of  such  act,  if  standing  alone,  would  be  objec^ 
tionable,  and  others  standing  unconnected  with  such  objectionable 
part,  would  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  The  forms  prescribed 
for  its  passage  may  for  some  purposes  not  have  been  complied  with, 
while  as  to  other  and  different  purposes,  every  prerequbite  has  beeo 
gone  through  with.  Those  parts  which  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  a  nullity,  bat  whether  the  other  parts 
or  parts,  because  of  such  association,  must  be  held  void,  depends  od 
a  sound  consideration  of  the  objects  of  the  law,  and  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  manner  the  unconstitutional  pert  affects  the  remainder. 
Hence  the  fact  that  a  part  of  a  statute  is  unconstitutional  does  not  ipso 
facto  authorize  the  Court  to  declare  the  whole  statute  void,  and  if  the 
act  is  so  framed  that  the  objectionable  part  can  be  separated  and  the 
remainder  stand,  the  court  must  uphold  it.  But  such  part  must  have 
in  its  objects  and  provisions  at  least  a,  degree  of  appropriateness  to 
the  original  object  of  the  legislature.  The  objectionable  part  may 
be  blended  with  a  valid  part  in  the  same  section,  for  the  division  of 
an  act  into  sections  is  purely  artificial,  and  subserves  only  the  pur- 
pose of  convenience.  If  the  two  are  necessary  counterparts  of  the 
same  subject-matters  one  must  share  the  fate  of  the  other,  they  are 
then  inseparable.  The  part  that  is  left,  after  the  rejection  of  anj 
unconstitutional  portion,  must  be  so  perfect  within  itself  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  executed  wholly  independent  of  the  rgected  part. 
The  proper  and  best  way  to  get  at  it  is  by  striking  out  the  rejected  part, 
and  if  the  remainder  has  that  degree  of  completeness  as  to  render  it 
operative,  then  it  stands  valid,  otherwise  it  too  is  void.  When  one 
part  is  connected  with  another  as  a  condition  or  consideration,  and 
the  latter  is  void,  the  former  must  also  fall. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  mode  of  construing  acts  under  charge  of  be- 
ing unconstitutional  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Cooley  on  Constitutional 
Limitations,  a  work  full  of  sound  thought  and  principle,  and  that 
bears  the  marks  of  long  and  patient  investigation. 

4.  Another  interesting,  as  well  as  important,  branch  of  this  inves- 
tigation is  the  construction  of  the  laws,  decrees,  records,  Ac,  of  other 
States  by  the  courts  of  a  given  State.  To  Alabama  courts  the  public 
acts  and  judgments  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  example,  are  those 
of  a  foreign  court  in  many  of  the  most  important  features,  although 
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the  Federal  Constitotiou  brings  them  some  nearer  together  in  their 
relations  than  separate  nationalities.  Section  1  of  Article  4  of  that 
instrument  says^  ''  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State/^  The  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  courts  strictly 
foreign  are  recognized  and  enforced  in  this  State  alone  by  virtue  of 
comity,  where  no  treaty  or  legislative  regulation  interposes.  A  judg- 
ment of  a  foreign  court  or  of  the  quaM  foreign  courts  of  Georgia,  is 
evidence  of  a  right  of  a  high  character,  upon  which  suit  may  be 
brought  in  our  State  courts.  It  is  of  a  dignity  above  that  of  a 
promissory  note,  or  sealed  instrument,  and  below  that  of  a  strictly 
domestic  judgment.  The  rule  of  the  common  law  with  respect  to 
the  force  of  foreign  judgments  and  decrees  has  been,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, modified  by  this  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  would 
l^e  too  lengthy  and  tedious  to  go  into  all  the  presumptions  at  com- 
mon law  attaching  to  them,  or  to  show  how  they  could  be  impeached, 
set  aside,  and  by  whom.  This  branch  would  of  itself  take  up  a  good 
sized  volume,  if  fully  elucidated.  Mr.  Herman,  in  his  work  on  Es- 
toppel, with  the  Federal  Constitution  and  all  the  most  important 
decisions  before  him,  says,  *'  From  the  authorities  and  cases  cited  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  judgments  of  other  States,  the  following  may 
be  deduced  as  the  law  governing  them : 

a — That  the  plea  of  ntU  iiel  record  is  the  only  defence  admissible 
in  an  action  upon  them  in  another  State. 

6— That  they  are  prima  facte  evidence  of  jurisdiction,  and  when 
that  is  shown  they  are  conclusive. 

c — That  their  operation  can  not  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  rendered." 

In  the  construction  of  contracts  made  in  another  State  the  com- 
mon law  rule  of  applying  the  lex  loci  contraxstuia  is  adhered  to  by  the 
State  courts,  and  are  by  no  means  interfered  with  by  the  oi)eration 
of  this  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

A  very  interesting  application  of  this  doctrine  is  found  in  the 
numerous  decisions  upon  the  status  of  the  Confederate  States  Gov- 
ernment. Texas  vs.  White,  in  7  Wallace  700,  is  the  leading  case.  The 
substance  of  this  decision  is  that  the  Union  is,  and  was  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  an  indissoluble  Unioji  of  indestructa- 
ble  States;  that  Texas  was  never  out  of  the  Union,  and,  hence,  that 
acts  of  internal  regulations  necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  good 
order,  such  as  acts  sanctioning  and  protecting  marriages,  the  domestic 
relations,  governing  courses  of  descent,  regulating  the  transfer  and 
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conveyance  of  property,  and  the  like,  passed  by  the  Texas  legiala- 
lature  during  the  attempted  connection  of  that  State  with  the  rebel 
government,  must  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  valid,  since  that  wa$  an 
actual,  though  unlawful,  government ;  that  acts  in  aid  and  farther- 
ance  of  the  rebellion  against  the  United  States  must  in  general  be 
considered  void.  The  acts  of  the  State  government  of  Texas  during 
the  war  having  reference  entirely  to  police  and  internal  regulations 
are  upheld  ;  when  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  they  are  void ;  and  all  the 
acts  of  the  Confederate  States  government  are  absolutely  null.  It 
would  be  competent,  surely,  for  Congress  to  recognize  any  of  those 
acts  which  are  within  themselves  not  unconstitutional,  by  appropri- 
ate legislation,  but  since  they  were  not  thus  recognized  they  rest 
alone  upon  comity  which  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  at  all 
to  this  defunct  power.     They  are  therefore  absolutely  void. 

What  is  there  decided  of  Texas  is  the  law  as  to  all  the  States  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  for  the  time  of  its  duration.     But  while  full 
faith  must  be  given  to  the  public  acts  of  other  States  the  courts  will 
not  take  judicial  notice  of  their  existence,  and  hence  they  must  be 
specially  pleaded  and  introduced  if  required,  or  rather  if  such  intro- 
duction is  not  waived.    If  such  act  be  not  so  pleaded  and  established 
the  court  will  presume  that  the  common  law  prevails  in  that  State. 
For  instance,  if  a  court  of  the  State  of  Alabama  is  called  upon  to 
construe  a  contract  made  by  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee   it 
should  be  guided  by  the  lex  loci  contractiis,  or  law  of  Tennessee  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  contract,  for  they  who  made 
it  are  presumed  to  have  arranged  its  terms  with  reference  to  the 
theu  existing  laws  of  their  State.     Suppose  that  a  statute  of  that 
States  prevails  overturning   the  common  law,  and  which,  bearing 
on  the  contract  in  question,  produces  quite  different  results  from  those 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  the  common  law.     Such  act  not 
being  pleaded  and  proven  to  the  Alabama  court,  the  contract  will  be 
construed  as  if  the  common  law  prevailed  there,  or  as  if  no  such 
statute  were  in   existence.     The  presumptions  of  the  State  courts 
theu  are  that  the  common  law  prevails  in  every  other  State,  and  they 
will  construe  contracts  made  in  other  States  by  it  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  a  statutory  regulation. 

I  presume  I  could  not  do  better  in  closing  this  short  article  than 
to  refer  to  another  branch  of  construction,  viz:  The  force  and  bind- 
ing validity  of  different  classes  of  law  books.  As  to  the  weight  that 
is  to  be  given  them  they  resolve  themselves  into  two  classes ;  that  is, 
one  class  is  authority  because  of  the  official  position  of  the  person 
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pronouncing  the  opinion;  the  other  because,  only  of  the  eminent 
legal  knowledge  of  the  author.  To  the  former  belong  the  reports  oi 
cases  decided  by  the*several  courts;  to  the  latter^  the  elementary 
works. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  weight  to  be  given  to  a  law  book 
or  any  paasage  in  one,  this  division  becomes  of  vast  utility.  We  are 
before  one  of  the  courts  of  Alabama,  and  in  the  argument  of  a  cause 
a  certain  question  arisen.  If  you  bring  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State  upon  that  point  the  court  would  be  forced  to  fol- 
low that  ruling,  for  the  superior  exercises  a  general  directory  over  the 
inferior  courts;  and  when  the  former  says  this  or  that  is  law,  the 
latter'^  duty  is  to  follow  without  question.  If  you  bring  to  substan- 
tiate your  proposition  not  a  reported  decision,  but  an  elementary 
work,  the  court  may  regard  it  (and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  its 
duty)  only  as  the  words  of  one  wise  in  the  law,  which  has  as  its  only 
recommendation  the  likelihood  of  such  a  man  being  correct.  It 
emanates  from  no  official  source,  and  hence  acquires  consideration  by 
force  of  its  truth  alone,  unmixed  with  compulsion  and  unsustained 
by  the  strong  arm  of  power. 

An  elementary  work  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  persuasive  author- 
ity of  the  correctness  of  its  proposition,  while  the  decisions  exclude 
the  idea  of  persuasion  since  the  tribunal  that  renders  them  has  the 
power  to  command  and  enforce  obedience.  One  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  before  the  Circuit  Court  is  worth  many  elementary 
works  on  the  identical  point,  even  if  they  completely  harmonize 
with  each  other. 

Your  opposing  brother  of  the  bar  uses  against  you  a  decision  on  a 
given  point,  against  which  you  have  several  elementary  authorities 
holding  to  the  contrary.  If  his  authority  stands  yours  must  neces- 
sarily fall.  You  enquire  then  whether  the  point  decided  in  his  au- 
thority was  really  a  question  before  the  court,  since  the  decision  of  a 
superior  court  is  only  binding  upon  an  inferior  when  made  upon  a 
question  necessary  to  be  determined  to  a  full  and  proper  disposition 
of  the  cause.  If  the  point  relied  upon  was  not  necessarily  involved 
before  the  court,  then  the  decision  is  called  dictum,  and  is  biqding 
on  no  inferior  court  more  than  any  elementary  work  on  the  same 
question.  As  a  legal  proposition  it  is  only  persuasive  authority  since 
in  its  rendition  the  Judge  was  not  the  mouthpiece  of  the  superior 
court,  but  at  most  only  an  eminent  lawyer  giving  his  opinion  as  to 
what  is  the  law.  Hence,  if  you  can  show  to  the  inferior  court  that 
that  decision  on  that  point  was  didum,  it  has  no  preference  over  ele- 
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mentary  works,  save,  perhaps,  that  which  the  over-topping  pre-emi- 
nence of  its  author  may  give  it.  » 

But  all  these  rules  are  not  to  be  understood  as  operating  with  a 
merciless  and  never  yielding  regularity,  but  like  all  other  parts  of  a 
well  developed  mental  machinery,  is  subject  to  exceptions.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  have  much  to  do  in  determining  justice 
where  to  strike  her  blow.  Justice  does  not  seek  rigid  rules  that 
know  no  yielding,  but  with  a  consistent  care  adapts  itself  to  the 
thousands  of  cases  similar  and  yet  different. 

James  Wyatt  Gates. 

Abbeville,  Ala, 


' 
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Rules  Governing  in  Conservatory  Proceedings  and  Appeals  in 

Louisiana'. 


BONDS  AND  AFPIDAVITS. 

In  all  cases  of  Attachment^  Arrest  and  Sequestration,  as  also  va 
Suspensive  and  Devolutive  Appeals,  the  bond  is  made  payable  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  County  issuing  the  process  or  granting  the  order,  as  the 
case  may  be;  injunction  bonds  are  excepted  from  this  rule,^  and  are 
still  payable  to  the  defendant  in  injunction,  i^  ante. 

The  amount  of  bond  in  arrests  of  the  debtor  and  attaohments  ex- 
ceeds by  one-half  the  amount  claimed,  and  in  suspensive  appeals,  by 
one-half  the  amount  covered  by  the  judgment  appealed  from.  The 
amount  of  bond  in  sequestrations,  injunctions  and  devolutive  appeals 
is  not  regulated  by  law,  but  is  fixed  by  the  Judge  ordering  the  writ 
on  granting  the  appeal,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case.  No  bond  is  required  in  provisional  seizures  nor 
in  injunctions  predicated  upon  either  of  the  following  grounds 
enumerated  in  article  738  of  the  "Revised  Lowisiana  Code  of  Prac- 
tice:'' 

1.  When  the  debtor  alleges  under  oath  that  he  has  paid  the  debt 
for  which  he  is  sued. 

2.  That  it  has  been  remitted  by  the  creditor. 

3.  That  it  has  been  extinguished  by  transaction,  novation,  or  in 
some  other  legal  manner. 

4.  That  time  has  been  granted  to  him  for  paying  the  debt,  although 
this  circumstance  be  not  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

5;  That  the  act  containing  the  privilege  or  mortgage  is  forged. 

6.  That  it  was  obtained  by  fraud,  violence,  fear  or  some  other  un- 
lawful means. 

7.  That  he  has  a  liquidated  account  to  plead  in  compensation  of 
the  debt  claimed. 

8.  And  finally,  that  the  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt  is 
barred  by  prescription. 

The  debtor  may  be  released  from  arrest  by  complying  with  either 
of  the  requirements  prescribed  in  articles  218  and  219  of  the  Code 
of  Practice,  and  may  cause  the  seizures  effected  in  attachments^  se- 
questrations and  provisional  seizures  to  be  released  on  conforming 
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with  the  requirements  of  articles  259,  279  and  289  of  the  Code 
of  Practice,  respectively.  He  may  likewise  ctf^  injunctions  in  cer- 
tain cases,  when  the  injury  alleged  is  not  irreparable,  to  be  dissolved 
on  complying  with  the  provisions  of  article  307  of  the  Code  of  Prac- 
tice. 

It  suffices  in  all  cases  for  the  issuance  of  conservatory  writs  in  the 
absence  of  the  plaintiff  from  the  Parish,  that  the  required  oath  be 
made  by  his  agent  or  attorney-at-law,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief.  The  evidence  of  this  absence,  however,  should  appear 
by  the  affidavit  and  not  aliunde;  it  is  a  condition  pre-requisite  to  the 
granting  of  the  order  on  the  agent's  or  attorney's  oath  that  there  be 
a  prima  faxAe  shewing  that  the  principal  is  absent.  Such  oaths, 
whether  by  the  plaintiff,  his  agent  or  attorney,  may  be  taken  indif- 
ferently before  any  Judge,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  Clerk  of  Court: 
Revised  Statutes,  §2567.  The  affidavits  to  be  made  for  the  issuance 
of  these  writs,  should  rigidly  conform  with  the  respective  articles  of 
the  Code  severally  appertaining  to  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  the  attach- 
ments, when  the  debt  is  due,  with  Article  243;  not  due,  with  Arti- 
cle 244;  in  arrests,  if  debt  be  due,  with  Article  214;  if  not  due,  with 
Article  221;  in  sequestrations,  with  Article  275;  in  provisional 
seizure,  at  instance  of  the  lessor,  with  Article  287,  and  other  persons. 
Articles  289,  290  and  291;  in  injunctions,  ordinarily,  with  Article 
304,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  with  Article  739. 

These  extraordinary  auxiliary  remedies  which  the  law  allows  to 
accompany  the  principal  demand  in  particular  cases,  are  rigidly  con- 
fined within  the  limits  assigned  them;  the  party  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  must  bring  himself  strictly  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  he  mnst 
take  the  oath  prescribed  and  give  the  bond  required  (when  the 
latter  is  necessary)  in  form  and  substance^  as  the  law  provides,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  inference  or  construction. 

William  H.  Jack. 

l^atdhitochee,  La. 
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ALTERATION  OF  NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS. 


DEFINITION   AND   EFFECT  OF  ALTERATION. 


§  1.  Any  change  in  the  terms  of  a  written  contract  which  varies 
its  original  legal  effect  and  operation^  whether  in  respect  to  the  obli- 
gation it  imports,  or  to  its  force  as  matter  of  evidence,  when  made 
by  any  party  to  the  contract,  is  an  alteration  thereof,  unless  all  the 
other  parties  to  the  contract  gave  their  express  or  implied  consent  to 
such  change.  And  the  effect  of  such  alteration  is  to  nullify  and  de- 
stroy the  altered  instrument  as  a  legal  obligation. 

This  principle  of  law  is  essential  to  the  integrity  and  sanctity  of 
contracts;  and  in  England  it  has  been  extended  to  a  degree  which 
has  not  found  favor  in  the  American  Courts.  There  it  has  been  ad- 
judged that  a  deed,  bill,  note,  guaranty,  or  other  written  executory 
contract  is  avoided  by  any  material  change  in  the  terms  thereof,  al- 
though that  change  be  made  by  a  stranger,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
custodian  of  an  instrument  is  bound  to  preserve  its  integrity,  and  as 
it  would  be  avoided  if  altered  by  himself,  so  it  should  be  avoided,  if 
through  his  negligence,  it  were  altered  by  another.^  And  the  like 
views  prevail  in  Scotland.^ 

In  the  United  States  a  more  liberal  view  prevails  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  beneficiary  of  a  written  contract,  and  if  a  stranger  without 
any  complicity  with  him,  intermeddles  and  changes  its  terms,  he  is 
deemed  a  spoliator,  and  the  act  is  termed  a  spoliaiiaii  being  an  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  all  parties;  hut  it  is  considered  more  the 
misfortune  than  the  fault  of  the  holder  that  a  third  party  should  have 
trespassed  on  his  property,  and  he  is  not,  therefore,  made  the  victim 
of  his  conduct.  Therefore,  the  term  alteration  in  this  country  is  un- 
derstood to  signify  a  material  change  in  the  contract  by  a  party 
thereto,  and  no  spoliation  will  avoid  a  bill  or  note,  (being  the  act  of 
a  stranger,)  unless  it  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  words  unintelligible 


^  Master  w.  Miller,  4  Term  R.,  320 ;  2  H.  Bl.,  140,  where  the  alteration  was  made 
by  a  stranger.    Davidson  t».  Cooper,  11  M.  &  W.,  778;  13  M.  &  W.,  243. 

'Robinson's  Practice  (N.  ed.)  137;  Bjles  on  Bills,  (Sharswood's  ed.)  top  p.  472; 
Murchie  m.  Macfarlane,  Thompson  on  Bills,  110. 
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or  uncertain,  in  which  case,  it  is  regarded  as  a  virtual  destruction 
of  it.^ 

The  English  doctrine  that  spoliation  by  a  stranger  avoided  the  in- 
strument, has  been  characterized  by  Judge  Story  as  repugnant  to 
common  sense  and  justice,  and  deserving  no  better  name  than  a 
technical.' 

§  2.  It  was  insisted  at  one  time  that  the  avoidance  by  alterations 
applied  only  to  deeds,  because  of  their  solemn  character,  but  where 
the  date  of  a  bill  was  altered  by  the  payee,  another  indorsed  by  him 
to  a  holder  for  value  without  notice,  it  was  held  that  he  oould  not 
recover,  and  it  was  well  said  by  Ashurst :'  '^There  is  no  magic  in 
parchment  or  wax,  and  the  principle  to  be  extracted  from  the  eases 
is  that  any  alteration  avoids  the  contract '^  And  such  are  the  con* 
stant  and  essential  uses  to  which  negotiable  instruments  are  put,  that 
it  has  been  considered  that  more  dangerous  consequences  would  flow 
from  a  leniency  toward  alterations  in  bills  and  notes,  than  in  deeda^ 

§  3.  The  alteration  may  consist  in  changing  its  (1)  date,  or  the  (2) 
time  or  (3)  place  of  payment,  or  the  (4)  amoun^of  principal  or  (5) 
interest  to  be  paid,  or  the  (6)  medium  or  currency  in  which  payment 
is  to  be  made,  or  (7)  the  number  or  the  relations  of  th^  parties,  or 
in  (8)  the  character  and  effect  of  the  instrument  as  matter  of  obliga- 
tion or  evidence. 

And  the  alteration  may  be  effected  by  adding  to  the  instrnment 
some  new  provision,  or  by  substituting  one  provision  for  another,  or 
by  obliterating  or  substracting  from  it  some  provision  incorporated 
m  it. 

It  will  be  no  answer  to  a  plea  of  alteration  that  its  operation  is 
favorable  to  the  parties  effected  by  it,  whether  in  lessening  the 
amount  to  be  paid,  enlarging  the  time  of  payment,  or  otherwise.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  vary  another^s  obligations  at  his  discretion, 
whether  for  his  good  or  ill.  It  ceases  when  varied  to  be  that  others 
act,  and  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  "Non  haec  in  foedera  veniJ^  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  or  not  prolongation  of  time,  decrease  of 

^  Piersol  vs.  GrimeB,  30  Indiana,  129,  (1868);  Crockett  i«.  Thomanon,  5  Sneed,  342; 
Bigelow  08.  Stephen,  35  Vt.,  521 ;  Terry  i«.  Hazlewood,  1  Duvall,  101;  Lubbering  t». 
Kohlbrecher,  22  Missouri,  596 ;  Medlin  t«.  Platte,  &  Co.,  8  id  235 ;  Ford  n.  Ford. 
17  Pick.,  418 ;  Lee  t».  Alexander,  9  B.  Monroe,  25;  Waring  m.  Smyth,  2  Barb.  Ch.  R. 
119;  Davis  «s.  Carlisle,  5  Alabama,  707. 

'United  States  vs.  Spalding,  2  Mason,  478. 

"Master  i».  Miller,  4  Term.  R.,  320;  2  H.  Bl.,  140. 

« U.  S.  Bank  vs.  Russell,  3  Yeates,  391. 
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amount,  or  other  apparently  beneficial  alteration,  is  really  bo.  A 
debtor  may  make  provision  for  payment  on  one  day,  and  not  be 
ready  on  another.  A  decrease  of  the  amount  destroys  the  identity, 
and  confuses  the  traces  of  his  obligation,  and  every  reason  of  policy 
and  principle  forbid  that  the  laws  shoald  tolerate  tampering  with  the 
right  and  engagements  of  others. 

Alteration  of  Date, 

§  4.  In  the  fird  place,  as  to  the  date  of  the  bill  or  note,  it  is  ob- 
viously a  most  material  part  of  it,  indicating  the  time  it  became  a 
subsisting  contract,  and  the  time  when  the  contract  is  to  be  performed 
in  many  cases,  and  a  thousand  circumstances  may  arise  adding  ad- 
ditional consequence  to  the  question  when  the  instrument  was  issued. 

Therefore,  any  change  in  the  date  imparts  a  new  legal  effect  and 
operation  to  it,  and  is  a  material  alteration  which  avoids  it  as  against 
prior  parties  even  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder  without  notice.* 

It  matters  not  that  the  time  of  payment,  by  relation  to  the  date, 
may  be  prolonged,  for  suffice  it  to  say  it  was  not  the  time  agreed  on. 
Thus,  in  a  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  the 
maker  of  the  note,  drawn  payable  one  year  from  date,  changed  "Sep- 
tember 11,"  to  "October  11,"  before  delivery  without  consent  of  his 
surety,  it  was  held  that  the  note  was  avoided  as  to  him.^ 

The  alteration  may  be  in  the  year,*  or  the  month,*  or  the  day  of 
the  month,'  or  in  all  three.^ 

Even  where  a  note  was  altered  in  date  to  one  day  previous,  and 
the  effect  a«  to  its  time  of  Tnaturity  remained  unchanged,  because 
of  the  circumstance  that  originally  it  would  have  fallen  due  as  its 


1  Master  v&.  Miller,  4  Term  B.,  320 ;  2  H.  Bl.,  140;  Owings  vs.  Amot,  33  Miss.,  400 
Britton  vs,  Dierker. 

>  Wood  vs.  Steele,  6  Wallace,  80,  (1867).  Swayne,  Judge,  saying:  "The  grounds 
of  the  discharge  in  such  cases  are  obvious.  The  agreement  is  no  longer  the  one 
into  which  the  defendant  entered.  Its  identity  Ig  changed,  another  is  substituted 
without  his  consent,  \  and  by  a  party  who  had  no  authority  to  consent  for  him. 
There  is  no  longer  the  necessary  eoncurrence  of  minds.  If  the  instrument  be 
under  seal,  he  may  well  plead  that  U  is  not  ids  deed,  and  if  it  be  not  under  seal 
that  he  did  not  so  promise.  In  either  case,  the  issue  must  necessarily  be  found 
for  him.  To  prevent  such  tampering^  the  law  does  not  permit  the  plaintiff  to 
fall  back  upon  the  contract  as  it  was  originally.  In  persuance  of  a  stern  but 
wise  policy,  it  annuls  the  instrument,  as  to  the  party  sought  to  be  wronged.'' 

'Russel  vs.  McNab,  Scotch  case,  Thompson  on  Bills,  111. 

^  Jacob  t».  Hart,  2  Starkee,  45. 

^Outhwaite  ns.  Luntly,  4  Camp.,  179;  Master  i».  Miller,  4  T.  B.,  320,  tee  supra. 

*  Walton  vs.  Hastings,  4  Camp^  223. 
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face  imported^  on  Sunday,  and  iheretore  would  have  been  legally 
due  on  Saturday,  and  by  the  change  of  date  it  fell  due  on  Satur- 
day, so  that  in  point  of  fact,  Saturday  in  either  case  was  its  day 
of  payment.  It  was  held,  that  it  was  avoided  by  the  altera- 
tion.^ And  the  decision  seems  clearly  right.  The  maker  appeared 
to  be  bound  as  of  a  day  prior  to  his  biadhig  hims«ilf.  The  identity 
of  his  contract  was  destroyed:  and  its  legal  effect  changed.  Ques- 
tions of  his  own,  and  of  others  solvency,  migitt  arise  making  a  day 
material.  His  memory  and  his  memoranda  might  be  challenged,  or 
contradicted.  And  then  although  no  actual  injury  might  result,  the 
inflexibility  of  the  principle  is  essential  to  [irevent  ifc*  possibility. 

It  has  been  held,  that  the  date  of  an  indorsement  on  assignmeut 
ii  not  a  material  part  of  it ;  and  that  an  alteration  oJ  it  wil  »m.1  vitiate 
the  holder's  title  to  the  whole  amount;*  but  the  date  may  be  very 
material  when  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  the  indorsemeut 
was  made  before  or  after  maturity,  and  this  doctrine  does  not  seem  to 
Ud  maintainable. 

Alteration  in  time  of  Payment. 


' 


§  5.  In  the  second  place  as  to  the  time  of  payment,  specified  or 
iinpiied  in  the  bill  or  note,  a  change  of  such  time  is  obviously  of  the 
marne  nature  as  a  change  in  the  date — identical  in  principle  aud 
effect;  and  whether  such  change  delays,  accelerates,  or  preserves  in 
legal  effect  the  time  specified  or  implied  for  payment,  it  constituttis 
a  material  alteration.^  Thus,  if  the  bill  be  payable  on  demaud,  aud 
is  altered  to  read  one  day  after  date,  it  is  materially  varied;*  so  a 
substitution  of  ^'afler  date''  for  *^after  siglU",^  or  the  date  of  day,  or 
month,  or  year,  effects  the  same  result.*  And  where  a  party  gave 
authority  to  another  to  draw  a  bill  upon  him  at  "ninety  days  from 
the  10th  of  April/'  on  alteration  to  the  "16^4  of  April,"  unauthor- 
ized by  him,  was  held  to  discharge  his  liability  as  acceptor  under  the  I 
authority,  although  the  time  of  payment  was  extended  six  days.' 

'Stephens  vs,  Graham,  7  Sergt  &  R.,  505. 

•Griffith  t».  Cox,  1  Tenn.,  210. 

'Miller  t's.  Gilleland,  19  Penn.  St.,  119;  Lesler  tw.  Rogere,  18  B.  Monroe,  528; 
Guthwaite  vs.  Luntley,  4  Camp,  179;  Bathe  vs.  Taylor,  15  East,  412. 

♦Murdoch  vs.  Lee,  4  Pat.  Ap.  Ca.,  261  (Scotch  case);  Thompson  on  Bills,  111,  the 
object  being,  as  the  annotator  observes,  to  make  the  bill  bear  interest. 

^Long  vs.  Moor,  3  £sp.,  155;   note  Anderson  vs.  Langdale,  3  B.  <&  Ad.,  660. 

Thompson  on  Bills  (Wilson's  ed.),  Ill;  Lewis  vs.  Kramer,  3  Md.,  265. 

^Lewis  vs.  Kramer,  3  Md.,  265. 
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Alteration  in  the  Place  of  Payment. 

§  6.  In  the  third  place^  as  to  place  of  payment,  when  the  bill  or  note 
has  been  drawn  payable  at  a  particular  place,  the  obliteration  of  such 
place  80  as  to  make  it  payable  generally  constitutes  a  material  alteration 
as  against  all  parties  not  consenting;^  and  likewise  where  no  place  is 
designated,  it  is  a  material  alteration  to  insert  one.^  And  a  fortiori  it 
is  a  material  alteration  to  obliterate  one  place  and  insert  another.  Thus, 
where  the  drawer  of  a  bill  after  acceptance  and  without  acceptor's 
consent,  wrote  after  the  acceptance  ^^payable  at  Mr.  B.^s,  Chiswell 
street"  it  was  held  a  material  alteration,  and  the  acceptor  discharged,^ 
though  in  England  it  was  formerly  held  otherwise/  So,  striking 
out  "in  London"  and  thus  making  the  bill  payable  generally.*  Even 
a  boTia  fide  holder  can  not  recover  upon  an  acceptance  so  altered,^ 
nor  upon  a  note  so  altered  against  parties  prior  to  the  one 
making  the  alteration;^  changing  the  place  of  date  would  change  the 
'  i*'hts  of  the  parties,  and  hence  bears  alteration.^ 

§  7.  In  England  and  in  many  of  the  United  States,  it  is  pro- 
vided by  statute  that  acceptances  of  bills  drawn  payable  at  a  banking 
house,  or  other  pt^ticular  place,  shall  be  deemed  general  acceptances, 
unless  the  drawer  adds  special  words  limiting  the  payment  to  a  par- 
ticular place.  The  effect  of  these  statutory  provisions  is  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  aver  or  prove  presentment  at  such  place  in  an  action 
against  the  acceptor,  who,  however,  may  show  any  loss  resulting 
from  non-presentment  there.  But  an  indorser  is  absolutely  dis- 
charged by  failure  to  make  due  presentment  there.' 

These  provisions  do  not  affect  the  rules  applying  to  alterations. 
The  acceptor  has  a  right  to  deposit  the  amount  at  the  particular 
place  designated ;  and  that  done  his  obligation  is  discharged.  There- 
fore, the  insertion  of  a  particular  place  would  materially  vary  his 
rights.     Besides,  as  said  by  Abbott,  C.  J.:  "Suppose  a  bill  so  altered 

^McCarbin  m.  Tornbull  (Scotch  case),  Thompeon  on  Bills,  112. 

»Chitty  on  Bills  (13th  Am.  ed.),  top  p.  209-211, 183, 184 

'Tidmarsh  vs.  Grover,  1  Maule  &  8.,  735. 

*Cowie  w.  Hahwll,  4  B.  &  Aid.,  197  (E.  C.  L.  R.);  3  Stark,  36;  see  also,  Tidinarah 
vs  Grover,  1  Maule  &  S.,  736 ;  Rex  tw.  Treble,  2  Taunt.,  328. 

^mpp  V8.  Spearman,  3  Esp.,  57,  in  which  case  the  insertion  on  a  bill  **when  due  ai 
the  OroaskeySj  Blackfriar's  Boad^^*  was  held  immaterial.  See  also,  Marson  vs.  Petit, 
1  Camp.,  8'^ 

<Burchfield  vs.  Moore,  25  Law  &  £q.,  123;  5  £1.  <&  B.,  683. 

^Nazro  i».  Fuller,  24  Wend.,  374. 

^Mahaiwe  Bank  vs.  Douglass,  31  Conn.,  170. 

•See  1  and  2  Qa.,  4th  ch.,78. 
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to  be  indorsed  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the  alteration ;  his  right  to  see 
his  indorser  would^  as  the  bill  appears^  be  complete,  upon  default 
made  where  the  bill  is  payable;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  acceptor,  not 
having  in  reality  undertaken  to  pay  there,  would  have  oomDiitted 
no  de&ult  by  such  non-payment.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  alteration  is  in  a  material  part  of  the  bill,  and  the  acceptor  is, 
in  consequence,  discharged.^^^ 

§  8.  Whether  a  memorandum  of  the  place  of  payment  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  contract,  or  merely  as  ^  direction  where 
payment  will  be  made  has  been  questioned;  but  it  seems  now  settled 
that  it  enters  into  the  contract  and  is  a  material  alteration. 

In  Bank  of  America  vs.  Woodworth,  18  Johns.,  315,  it  appeared 
that  an  accommodation  note  had  been  made,  dated  and  indorsed  in 
blank  at  Albany,  where  the  parties  resided,  and  that  the  maker  with- 
out the  indorser^s  knowledge  or  consent  wrote  in  the  margin,  **paya- 
ble  at  the  Bank  of  America,"  t.  c,  in  New  York  City.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  the  alteration  immaterial,  on  the  ground  that  an  indorser 
in  blank  leaves  the  place  of  payment,  when  none  is  designated,  to  the 
subsequent  discretion  of  the  maker,  except  only  when  he  appoints 
one  in  bad  faiths  or  at  an  unreasonable  distance.    ^ 

But  this  decision  was  overruled  on  appeal,  (  Woodworth  vs.  Bank 
of  Americaj  19  Johns.,  391),  the  Court  ruling  that  a  written  instrn- 
ment  might  be  varied  by  a  memorandum  in  the  margin,  and  that 
the  terms  of  such  memorandum  had  the  same  effect  as  if  contained 
in  the  body  of  the  instrument;'  and  that  this  was  a  material  altera- 
tion, because  ''it  subjected  the  indorser  to  new  and  unexpected  liabil- 
ities. By  the  note,  as  originally  drawn,  he  bound  himself  to  pay  in 
the  event  of  non-payment  on  a  demand  being  made  of  the  maker 
personally,  or  at  his  residence,  by  the  addition  of  the  memorandum^ 
he  is  made  liable  upon  a  demand  of  payment  at  New  York,  which, 
but  for  that  merMyi^andwrn  would  have  been  perfectly  nugatory.  It 
rendered  valid  a  notice  of  non  payment,  which  was  received  one  or 
two  days  later  than  that  which  he  contemplated  at  the  time  of  his 
indorsement,  a  circumstances  by  which  he  does  not  indeed  appear  to 
have  been  injured,  but  which  certainly  increased  his  risks,  and  les- 
sened his  prospects  of  indemnity. 

^Mcintosh  «B.  Haydon,  Bj.  &  M.,  362 ;  Desbrow^  vs.  Weatherby,  1  M.  A  Bob^ 
438;  Cowie  t».  HalsaU,  4  B.  <&  Aid.,  497;  Taylor  «s.  Moaeley,  1  M.  &  Bob.,  439,  n^ 
Gardner  w.  Walsh,  5  EL  &  B.,  83;  Burchfield  t».  Moora,  6  El.  <&  B.,  683 ;  Bank  of 
America  t».  Woodworth,  19  Johns,,  391;  Oakey  vs.  Wilcox,  3  How.  Mist.,  33(h,  White 
vs.  Haas,  32  Ala.,  430. 

'Starr  ra.  Metcalf,  4  Camp.,  217;  Tiecothick  vs.  Edwin,  1  St&rkie's  B.,  469;  Piatt 
V8.  Smith,  14  Johns.,  368;  Jones  vs.  Failes,  4  Mass.,  244. 
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AliercUion  in  Amount  of  Principal  and  Interest, 

§  9.  Id  the  fourth  place,  as  to  the  amount  of  princ]{)al  for  which 
the  bill  or  note  is  executed,  any  change  thereof  is  a  material  altera- 
tion, whether  it  be  increased*  or  lessened;^  for  it  is  a  palpable  vari- 
ance of  the  instrument's  legal  effect  in  its  most  vital  part.  Indeed, 
an  alteration  to  a  larger  amount  is  a  forgery;  and  so  also  of  a  smaller 
amount,  if  with  fraudulent  intent. 

It  has  been  held  that  where  the  principal  altered  a  note  so  that  its 
amount  was  lessened,  and  then  delivered  it  to  the  payee,  the  surety 
was  not  discharged.*  Certainly  the  identity  of  the  contract  was  de- 
stroyed, and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  case  with  the  principles 
and  authorities  already  stated.  Doubtless,  the  idea  that  it  was  a  re- 
lease, and  therefore  a  benefit  to  the  surety,  pro  tanto,  had  a  weighty 
influence  with  the  Court;  but  the  law  denominates  any  change  in  the 
legal  effect  of  a  contract  an  alteration,  and  its  policy  is  to  tolerate  no 
tampering  with  written  instruments. 

§  10.  In  the  fifth  place,  as  to  interest,  any  addition  of  words 
making  the  bill  or  note  bear  interest  when  it  originally  did  not,  or 
changing  the  time  when  interest  should  run,  or  varying  the  per  cent- 
age  of  interest,  is  of  the  same  character  as  if  it  changed  the  princi- 
pal. Where  ''with  lawful  interest?'  were  written  on  the  corner  of  the 
note;*  where  ''vnth  interest  from  dat^'  were  incorporated  in  it;*  and 
where  ''vnth  interest'^  were  written  by  the  maker  after  it  had  been  in- 
dorsed, but  before  delivery  to  the  payee,  it  was  alike  held  to  be  mate- 
rial, and  to  avoid  the  note  as  against  non-consenting  parties;^  where 
"tvith  interest  payable  semi-annuallif'  were  inserted  before  delivery  to 
payee;^  and  where  they  were  inserted  afterwards,®  the  surety  was  dis- 
charged; and  where  '^with  interest^'  was  added,  but  without  fraudu- 
lent in  ten  t,'  and  "interest  to  be  paid  annual  ly.'^  *°So,  adding  ''eight 
per  cent,  interestf'^^  or  "bearing  ten  percent,  interest  from  maturity."*^ 
A  change  of  per  centage  is  of  like  effect.     Thus,  where  "nine  per 

■  -  —  ■    II  "• 

'Bank  of  Commerce  is.  Union  Bank,  3  Gomstock,  230;  Ooodman  i».  Eastman,  4 
N.  H.,  466. 

Stevens  t».  Graham,  7  Sergt.  A  R.,  606;  Leith  va,  Elphiston,  Scotch  case,  Thomson 
on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.)  111.  'Ogle  vs.  (Jraham,  2  Penn.,  132. 

^Warrington  va.  Early,  2.  El.  &  pi.,  763;  see  also  Sutton  vs.  Toomer,  7  B.  <&  C,  416 

^Brown  is.  Jones,  3  Porter,  Ala.,  420.         'Waterman  vs.  Vose,  43  Maine,  604. 

^NefF  vs.  Homer,  63  Penn.,  St.,  327.  'Dewey  t».  Reed,  40  Barbour,  16. 

•Fay  vs.  Smith,  1  Allen,  477.  i^Boalt  vs.  Brown,  13  Ohio,  N.  S.,  364. 

"Hart  w.  Clouser,  30  Ind.,  210.  "Le  t».  Starbird,  66  Maine,  491. 
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cent"  was  added  to  the  words  of  a  note  "cm  demand  and  inieredf^ 
and  where  twelve  per  cent,  was  changed  to  ten.* 

So  interlining  the  word  ^^paid"  before  ^'anmuiMy*'  in  the  expres- 
sion :  Hhe  above  to  be  at  ten  per  cent,  annually.''^ 

Alteration  in  Medium  of  Payment 

§  10.  In  the  sixth  place,  as  to  the  medium  of  payment,  a  change  of 
the  kind  of  currency  as  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  *Hn  spede*^  to 
a  bond  after  the  sum;^  or  of  the  denomination,  as,  "from  pounds  into 
dollars;  from  sterling  pounds  into  current  pounds,^'^  even  though  it 
could  do  no  possible  if  Jury,  would  avoid  the  instrument,  and  there 
might  be  cases  in  which  positive  or  possible  injury  would  result.  So, 
if  the  instrument  be  payable  in  goods,  on  the  same  principle,  if  the 
style  or  character  of  the  goods  were  changed,  it  would  be  vitiated. 
It  was  so  held  where  a  note  was  payable  "in  fnerchantabU  neat  stock,-' 
and  the  word  ^^young"  was  interpolated  after  merchantable;^  so  add- 
ing ^'goodj"  ^^hard"  before  "wood;*'^  so  writing  '*good"  before  "m€/- 
chantable  wooL"^ 

Alteration  in  Respect  to  the  Parties  to  the  Instrument, 

§  12.  In  the  seventh  place,  as  to  the  parties  to*  a  bill  or  note,  any 
change  in  ih^  personality,  number,  or  relations  of  the  parties,  is  a  ma- 
terial alteration.  Thus,  where  C,  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  &  Co., 
obtained  an  accommcdation  indorsement  to  his  individual  note,  and 
then  added  "&  Co.^'  to  his  signature,  thus  making  it  his  firm's  note, 
it  was  held  a  material  alteration.'  When  there  are  several  makers 
or  co-sureties,  the  addition  of  another  maker'^  or  co-surety^*  constitutes 
a  material  alteration;  for  the  addition  of  another  maker  destroys  the 
integrity  of  the  original  contract;  and  the  addition  of  another  surety 
changes  the  right  of  the  sureties  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  con- 
tribution for  which  each  is  liable  to  the  others.  And  the  erasure  of 
the  name  of  one  of  two  drawers  or  makers,"  or  payees,**  who  have 

^Ivory  vs.  Michael,  33  Miss.,  398.  'Whitmer  t».  Frje,  10  Mo.,  348  (a  bond.) 

'Patterson  tw.  McNeely,  16  Ohio  St.,  348.  *Darwin  ve.  Rippey,  63  N.  C^  3ia 

^Stevens  t».  Graham,  7  Sergt.  &  R.,  505.  "Martendale  t«.  FoUet,  1  N.  H.,  95. 

'Schwaim  tw.  Mclntyre,  17  Wis.,  232.  »Stat«  tw.  Celley,  quoted  in  1  K.  H.,  97. 

•HasktU  V8.  Champion,  30  Miss.,  136. 

*<>Gardner  tw.  Welsh,  5  EI.  &  B.,  82;  overruling  Oatton  w.  Simpson,  8  Ad.  A  H., 
136;  see  Gould  tw.  CJoombs,  1  C.  B ,  643;  2  Parsons'  N.  &  B.,  556-7. 

"McVean  tw.  Scott,  46  Barbour,  379. 

"Mason  vs.  Bradley,  11  M.  &  W.,  590;  Gillett  tw.  Sweat,  1  Gilman,  475;  Callandar 
tw.  Kirkpatrick,  Scotch  case,  Thomson  on  Bilh,  (Wilson's  ed.)  112. 

^K^umberland  Bank  tw.  Hall,  1  Halsted,  215. 
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indorsed  the  paper,  or  of  one  of  several  co-sureties/  is  likewise  amate- 
rial  alteration.  So  the  substitution  of  one  drawer  or  drawee,  or 
maker  or  oo-maker  for  another,  is  of  like  effect.^ 

§  13.  Whether  or  not,  when  there  is  only  one  maker,  the  addition 
of  another  is  an  alteration  which  discharges  him,  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  authorities  are  divided.  In  New  York,  where  a  note  was 
offered  in  part  payment  of  a  purchase,  and  the  seller  refused  to  take 
it  unless  the  buyer  added  his  name  under  the  maker's,  such  a  signa* 
tare  and  transfer  was  held  to  make  the  signer  jointly  and  severally 
liable  with  the  maker  to  the  bolder  of  the  note,  and  an  action  was 
allowed  against  both  as  joint  makers.'  But  in  a  subsequent  case, 
where  the  payee  wrote  his  name  under  the  maker's,  adding  to  it  the 
word  "security,"  it  was  held  a  material  alteration.*  There  are  other 
cases  in  the  same  State  in  which  it  is  held  that  the  addition  of  au- 
other  name  as  maker,  where  there  was  but  one,  is  not  a  material 
alteration,  the  additional  maker  being  regarded  as  a  guarantor.*  In 
Scotland  it  has  been  decided,  in  opposition  to  the  English  authorities, 
that  a  new  acceptor  had  been  added  to  the  address  of  the  bill,  and 
had  accepted  without  the  drawer's  knowledge,  after  delivery  of  the 
bill  to  the  other  acceptor,  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  drawn. 
**But,"  says  Parsons,  commenting  on  this  decision,  "we  think  the 
wiser  rule  is  that  which  looks  first  to  the  integrity  of  the  instrument, 
and  secures  that,  though  there  be  no  actual  injury,  nor  purpose  of 
fraud.'** 

The  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  instrument  is  certainlya 
matter  of  prime  importance;  and  where  there  are  several  makers  and 
another  is  added,  it  is  undoubtedly  destroyed.  But  when  a  note  com- 
mences, "I  promise,"  and  afUr  being  signed  by  the  maker,  another 
name  is  added,  while  the  construction  of  law  is  that  he  becomes  also 
a  maker;  still,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  addition  does  not  vary 
the  liabilities  of  the  original  maker,  nor  can  it  in  any  way  affect  an 
agreement  between  him  and  other  makers  for  contribution,  there  be- 
ing, no  others  with  whom  it  could  exist.  There  could  be  no  motive 
of  fraud  to  induce  such  a  signature;  and  while  consistently  with  the 
general  principle  laid  down,  it  might  be  regarded  as  material  altera- 


'McCramer  w.  Thompson,  21  Iowa,  244;  Hall  w.  McHenry,  19  Id.,  621. 

'Davia  w.  Coleman,  7  Iredell,  424;  Mahaiwe  Bank  vs.  Douglas,  31,  Conn.,  170; 
State  vs.  Polk,  7  Blackford;  27;  Richmond  Manf.  Co.  vo  Davis,  /(2.,.412;  Smith  vs. 
Weld,  2  Barr.,  54;  Fleming  vs.  Thomson  on  Bills,  112. 

'Partridge  vs.  Colbj,  19  Barboar,  248.      K^appell  vs.  Spencer,  23  Barbour,  534. 

^Brownell  vs.  Winnie,  29  N.  Y.,  400;  McCaughey  vs.  Smith,  27  N.  Y.,  39,  Balcom> 
J^  dineniing.  •2  Parsons'  N.  &  B.,  659. 
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tion,  because  impairing  the  original  form  of  the  maker's  contract 
ostensibly,  the  admission  of  evidence  to  explain  the  drcamslanceSf 
and  the  exception  of  such  a  case  from  the  ordinary  rale  would  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  relaxation  to  effectuate  the  ends  of  justice. 

§  14.  A  change  of  the  personality  of  the  party  isjooiaterial.  Thus 
adding  or  erasing  ^^jtinior"  in  the  signature/  or  changing  the  chris- 
tian name  from  '^  William'^  to"I%oma«."^ 

Alterations  in  the  name,  number  or  relation  of  the  acceptors,  or 
indorsers,  stand  on  same  footing  as  of  other  parties.  Changing  aa 
indorser's  christian  name,^  or  adding/  or  erasing*^  that  of  an  ac- 
ceptor. 

The  interlining  of  the  words  "jointly  and  severally,*'  or  "sever- 
ally/' or  "or  either  of  us"  in  a  note  joint  and  not  several,  would  be 
a  material  alteration,  as^hey  would  engraft  upon  the  joint  a  several 
obligation.*  But  where  a  joint  note  has  the  effect  to  bind  the  par- 
ties jointly  and  severally,  the  insertion  of  those  words  would  be  im- 
material, because  merely  expressing  what  was  already  implied.^ 

And  the  changing  of  a  note  from  "  Iprornvte'^  to  "wc  promise^'  is 
material  because  it  changes  a  joint  and  several  note  into  one  joint 
only.® 

Where  the  name  of  a  surety  was  erased  by  agreement  between 
himself  and  the  payee  it  was  held  that  the  principal  was  not  affected 
as  the  payee  had  a  right  to  release  the  surety  if  he  chose  to ;  and 
therefore  it  was  no  alteration.^ 

The  striking  out  the  names  of  an  indorsee  on  a  special  or  full  in- 
dorsement'®; or  changing  a  blank  indorsement  as  to  read  "  pay  to  the 
order  of  E.  S.  at  the  rate  of  25  fr.  75c.  per  £1,  ^utretro/'  Ac.;  and 
writing  the  same  on  the  face  of  the  bill/^  materially  alters  the  in- 
dorser's  contract,  and  the  latter  also  the  acceptors. 


^Broughton  tw.  Fuller,  9  Vermont,  373. 

'Macara  vs.  Watson,  Scotch  case,  Thomson  on  Bills,  112. 

*Macara  vs.  Watson,  supra. 

*Howe  V8.  Parves,  Scotch  case,  Thomson  on  Bills,  112. 

^M'Ewen  i».  Gordon,  Thomson  on  Bills,  112. 

•  Perring  w.  Hone,  2  Car.  &  P.,  401 ;  4  Bing.,  28. 

7  Gordon  vs.  Sutherland,  Thomson  on  Bills  (Wilson's  Ed.),  113 ;  Miller  n.  Beed,  27 
Penn.  St.,  244. 

^  Humphrews  vs  Gillam,  13  N.  H.,  385;  Hemmenway  vs.  Stone,  7  Mass.,  bB;  Clark 
vs.  Blackstock,  Holt  N.  P.,  474. 

*  Broughton  vs.  West,  8  Georgia,  248 ;  Huntington  vs.  Findi,  3  Ohio  State,  445. 
lOGrimes  is.  Piersol,  25  Ind.,  246. 

"  Hirschfield  vs.  Smith,  Law  Rep.,  1  C.  P.,  340. 
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Writing  a  waiver  of  demand,  protest  or  notice  oyer  an  indorse- 
ment would  convert  a  contingent  into  an  absolute  liability,  and  there- 
fore discharge  the  indorser.^ 

Alteration  in  the  Operation  of  the  Instrument, 

§  15.  In  the  eighth  place,  a  change  in  the  character  or  effect  of 
the  instrument,  whether  in  respect  to  its  obligation,  or  to  its  weight 
in  evidence,  is  a  material  alteration.  Thus,  the  addition  of  a  seal  to 
the  signature  of  the  maker  of  a  note  converts  it  into  a  bond,  against 
which  no  plea  of  want  of  consideration  can  be  made;  and  thus  in- 
vests this  contract  with  attributes  which  he  declined  to  impart  to  it.^ 
Consequently  the  note  is  avoided. 

So  when  a  seal  is  added  to  the  name  of  one  of  several  co-makers 
of  a  note,  all  are  discharged  because  the  holder  could  not  have  the 
same  recourse  against  the  three  which  he  held  before;  one  would  be 
estopped  from  denying  a  want  of  consideration  which  might  enure 
to  the  benefit  of  all,  and  new  relations  and  obligations  would  be 
created.  * 

§  16  Many  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  effect  of  adding  to  a 
note  after  its  delivery  the  names  of  parties  purporting  to  be  witnesses 
to  its  execution.  In  States  where  a  distinction  is  made  between  wit- 
nessed and  unwitnessed  notes,  whether  by  the  statute  of  limitations 
or  otherwise,  it  would  seem  to  us  clear  that  the  subscription  of  his 
name  by  the  witness  after  the  delivery  would  be  a  material  alteration 
as  to  all  parties  not  consenting,  because  it  would  change  the  legal 
effect  of  the  instrument.^  Thus,  where  an  unattested  note  was  barred 
by  six  years,  and  one  attested  stood  on  the  foot  of  a  bond,  not  being 
barred  until  twenty,  and  ten  years  after  its  execution,  being  four 
after  the  bar  had  accrued,  the  attestation  was  added ;  it  was  held  a 
material  alteration,  as  ^*  it  at  once  infused  life  into  an  instrument 
which  had  lost  all  legal  efficacy,^^* 

So  too,  we  should  say,  that  if  the  payee  should  procure  a  person 
not  present  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  instrument,  to  sign  his 
name  as  a  subscribing  witness,  it  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
some  fi'audulent  design ;  and  would  in  itself  constitute  a  material 
alteration.* 

.1  Fanner  vs.  Band,  14  Maine,  225. 

'United  States  vs.  Linn,  1  Howard,  104 ;  Marshall  vs. Gk>ugler,  10  Seigt.  &  R,  164 
^  Biery  vs.  Haines,  5  Whart.,  563. 

*  Eddj  vs.  Bond,  19  Maine,  461. 
^firackeU  vs.  Mennfort,  11  Maine,  115. 

*  Homer  vs.  Wallis,  11  Mass.,  309 ;  See  2  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  555. 
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If,  however,  a  party  actually  witnessed  the  execution  of  a  bill  or 
note,  and  afterwards,  by  request  of  the  holder,  should  without 
other's  consent,  subscribe  his  name  as  witness,  it  has  been  held,  that 
it  does  not  work  a  material  alteration,  as  it  can  work  no  harm.^  And 
the  suggestion  that  the  appearance  of  such  attestation  might  weigh 
with  the  jury  in  a  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatores, 
has  been  thought  of  little  force.* 

But  it  is  treading  on  dangerous,  and  at  least  doubtful,  ground  to 
countenance  this  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  where  proved  to  have  been 
done  honestly  throughout,  little,  if  any,  harm  could  be  wrought ;  but 
if  permitted  at  all,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  by  forging  the  names 
of  promisors  and  of  witnesses,  the  door  might  be  opened  for  exten- 
sive frauds.  Upon  the  minds  of  a  jury  the  more  solemn  the  form 
of  an  instrument  the  greater  its  weight.  Indeed,  every  mark  of  au- 
thenticity must  insensibly  or  otherwise  have  it^  effect  upon  all  minds. 
Certainly  a  court  should  exact  verj''  rigid  proof  of  perfect  good  faith; 
and  We  are  sustained  by  high  authority  in  the  opinion  which  oar 
mind  has  reached  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  permit  such  liberties 
to  be  taken  with  the  rights  of  others.'  Where  the  name  had  been 
accidentally  n^lected,  so  that  its  addition  was  really  in  pursuance  of 
an  original  understanding,  it  would  be  different^^  And  very  slight 
circumstances  might  prove  such  understanding. 

It  has  been  held  t'lat  where  the  payee  of  a  note  cut  off  the  name 
of  the  attesting  witness,  he  can  not  recover  at  law,  because  it  might 
be  that  this  would  impede  the  proof  of  consideration  should  a  defense 
be  made;  and  that  equity  would  not  relieve  him,  as  it  presumed 
everything  against  a  spoliator.^  The  converse  doctrine  would  seem 
to  us  applicable  when  the  name  had  been  added. 

§  17.  It  has  been  held  that  if  a  bill  be  expressed  generally  "/or 
value  received/'  and  words  are  added  describing  such  consideration  as 
'^for  the  good  will  and  lease  in  trade  '^^  of  a  certain  person,  or  "  for  a 
certain  tract  of  land,^'^  it  is  materially  altered  and  avoided.  The 
reasons  assigned  are,  first,  that  it  makes  the  note  a  confession  in  evi- 
dence of  a  fact  which  might  otherwise  require  extraneous  proof;  and 
second,  that  it  puts  the  holder  upon  inquiry  whether  that  considera- 
tion passed.^    The  first  reason  seems  to  us  in  itself  sufiBcient.    Bot 


>  BolliDs  «§.  Bartlett,  20  Maine,  319;  2  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  655. 
*  2  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  554.    *  2  Parsons  N.  &  B.,  556.    ^mith  vs.  Danham,  8  Pick.,  2I«. 
<^  Sharpe  «§.  Bagwell,  1  Dev.  Eq.,  115.  ^Knill  es.  ^^illiams,  10  Bast,  413. 

^Low  «§.  Argrove,  30  Ga.,  129.  ^  Parsons,  K  &  B.,  662. 
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the  second  is,  at  least,  according  to  several  cases,  and  as  it  seems  to  us 
upon  principle  incorrect  in  its  statement  of  fact.  The  statement  of 
the  specific  consideration  is  an  assurance  of  some  consideration,  and 
does  not  charge  the  holder  with  inquiring  about  it.' 

§  18.  The  addition  of  the  negotiable  words>  '^  or  order ^^  or 
*'  bearery^  is  not  an  alteration  when  they  were  intended  to  have  been» 
inserted,  and  were  accidentally  left  out.*  But  where  the  effect  of 
such  addition  is  to  impart  negotiability  to  an  instrument  not  designed! 
to  be  negotiable,  it  is  a  most  material  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the* 
contract,  and  the  bill  or  note  is  thereby  avoided.*  So  the  interlinea- 
tion of  *'  or  bearer  "  in  a  negotiable  note,  payable  to  a  certain  person. 
or  order  is  an  alteration  of  it ;  because  it  materially  changes  the- 
manner  of  its  negotiability.  It  would  not  without  the  payee's  in- 
dorsement be  evidence  of  the  amount  paid  to  him  upon  beibg  re- 
turned after  payment;  and  it  might  possibly  deprive  the  defendant 
of  a  set-off  otherwise  available.*  The  substitution  of  "  or  order '» 
for  "  bearer "  would  be  different,  because  it  would  only  affect  the 
transfer  of  title  between  holder  and  transferee.*  ^ 

So  the  addition  of  the  words,  **  without  defalcation  or  aet-eff,'^  whero^ 
they  have  the  effect  they  import  would  constitute  an  alteration.* 

§  19.  Prima  facie,  as  a  general  rule,  words  on  the  back  of  a  bill 
or  note  are  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  cancella- 
tion of  an  indorsement  of  part  payment  need  not  be  explained  unless 
called  in  question.^  But  still  an  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  bill 
or  note  might  be  material  as  a  part  of  it,  as  its  construction  is  to  be 
gathered  from  every  source  of  information  which  an  inspection  of  it 
supplies.^  And  it  may  be  shown  by  evidence  that  an  uidorsement 
annexing  a  condition  to  the  payment  was  in  the  instrument  when  de- 
livered, in  which  case  it  would  be  deemed  a  material  part  of  it.* 

^Hereth  vs.  Merchants'  National  Bank,  34  Ind.,  380 ;  Bank  of  Commeroe  «8.  Bar- 
rett, 38  Ga^  126. 

''Eeriihaw  «.  Cox,  3  Esp.,  246;  10  East,  437;  Byrom  vs,  Thompson,.  11  Ad.  &  El.,  31; 
See  Carias  vs.  Tattersall,  2  Man.  &  G.,  890. 

'Bruce  «s  Westcott,  3  Barbour,  374 ;  Johnson  i».  Bank  U.  S.,  2  B;  Monroe,  310  ; 
Pepoon  v8.  Stegg,  1  Nott  &  McG.,  102 ;  Edwards  on  Bills,  95. 

*Scott  TO.  Walker,  Dudley,  Geo.,  243. 

*  Flint  vs.  Craig,  59  Barbour,  330. 

•Davis  vs.  Carlisle,  6  Ala.,  707. 

^Commonwealth  vs.  Ward,  2  Mass.,  397.  See  Warner  i».  Spencer^  7  J,  J«  Marshall^ 
340. 

%ee  Muldron  to.  Caldwell,  7  ^lo.,  587 ;  2  Parsons  N.  <£]R,  545. 

*Blake  to.  Coleman,  22  Wis.,  415. 

VOL.  n. — NO.  IV — 6 
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Alteration  by  Making  or  Obliterating  Memoranda  em  Bills  and  Noia. 

§  20.  An  alteration  of  the  legal  import  and  operation  of  a  bill  or 
note  may  be  effected  as  readily  by  making,  or  obliterating  material 
memorandum  upon  it ;  as  by  inserting  or  erasing  provisions  in  tbe 
body  of  it.  Thus,  where  the  words,  '^with  lawful  interest"  were 
written  on  the  comer  of  a  note  after  its  execution,  it  was  said  in 
England  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench :  "  This  forms  part  of 
the  contract.  It  would  clearly  have  been  so  if  it  had  been  written 
in  the  body  of  the  note,  and  we  think  a  memorandum  of  this  kisd 
written  in  the  comer  of  the  note  is  equally  part  of  the  contract,  be- 
cause the  contract  must  be  collected  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
document,  and  no  part  of  what  appears  there  is  to  be  excluded.'^  So 
where  the  maker  of  a  note  payable  generally,  wrote  on  the  margin, 
^'  payable  at  Bank  of  North  America,"  it  was  held  vitiated  as  to  the 
indorser.* 

Cutting  off  or  obliterating  a  material  memorandum  which  had  the 
effect  to  ipake  a  note  written  on  demand  payable  on  time  f  or  which 
annexed  a  condition  to  the  payment  of  the  note  ;*  or  provided  for  a 
delay  of  collection  until  a  certain  person  should  take  it  up,  the 
maker  having  paid  it.^ 

Immaterial  Changes^  and  Memoranda. 

§  21.  Not  every  change  in  a  bill  or  note  amounts  to  an  alteratioo. 
If  the  legal  effect  be  not  changed,  the  instrument  is  not  altered,  al- 
'thongb  some  change  may  have  been  made  in  its  appearance,  either  by 
the  addition  of  words  which  tbe  law  would  imply,  or  by  striking  oot 
words  of  no  legal  significance.  Thus,  writing  out  the  name  of  the 
bank  after  the  name  of  the  signature  ''  cashier  "  which  was  intended 
to  bind  the  bank  is  merely  expressing  more  clearly  the  legal  effect  of 
the  signature,  and  is  not  an  alteration.^  So  the  insertion  of  a  dollar 
mark  before  the  numerals  expressing  the  amount  in  dollars  f  tbe  ad- 
dition in  full  of  the  christian  names  of  the  drawers  whose  saraames 
had  been  affixed  before  acceptance  f  the  interlineation  of  the  sar- 

^Warrington  w.  Early,  2  £1.  A  BL 
'Woodworth  ts.  Bank  of  America,  19  Johns,  ^1. 
*Wheelock  vs.  Freeman,  13  Pick,  165. 

^Wart  w.  Pomeroy,  20  Mich.,  425.    But  query,  if  there  was  do  disfigurenKot 
See  port. 
^Johnaon  w.  Heagan,  23  Maine,  329. 

*Bank  of  Oeneaee  ta.  Patchin  Bank,  3  Eernan,  399;  Folger  m.  Chaae,  18  Pick,  63 
^Houghton  w.  Francis,  29  Illinois,  244, 
'Blair  n.  Bank  of  Tenneesee,  11  Humph.,  84. 
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names  of  the  payee,  after  delivery  ;*  the  running  of  a  pen  through 
the  words,  "Ptovidence  Steam- Pipe  Co,j^  which  was  one  name  under 
which  a  firm  did  business,  and  writing  over  it  their  style  in  the  co- 
partner's names,*  were  likewise  adjudged  immaterial.  So  also  where 
a  bill  was  addressed  to  a  firm  by  the  style  of  "-4.,  B.  &  Cb.,"  and  on 
being  accepted  by  them  in  the  name  of  *^A,  &  B,"  and  the  address 
was  changed  to  conform  to  the  acceptance,  there  being  no  question  as 
to  the  identical  firm  intended,  and  the  acceptors  being  liable  either 
way." 

So  erasing  "  R ''  where  the  payee's  name  was  written  "  B.  R.  C./' 
instead  of  "  B.  C.,''  as  intended,*  and  correcting  "  Franklin  E/'  so 
as  to  read  "  Francis.*'* 

And  in  no  case  is  a  change  in  the  phraseology  of  the  instrument 
material  when  it  does  not  essentially  change  its  legal  effect." 

Immaterial  memoranda  on  the  margin  or  other  portions  of  the  bill 
or  note  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  immaterial  insertions  incorpor- 
ated in  it.  If  they  be  merely  explanatory  of  some  circumstance 
connected  with  the  transaction  they  are  immaterial.  Thus,  where  a 
drawer  who  held  a  bill  indorsed  in  blank  by  the  payees,  wrote  under 
his  signature:  *^ Left  with  Mr.  B.,  {the plaintiff ,)  as  coUaieral"  it  was 
held  immaterial.^  So  where  a  party's  residence  was  noted  on  the  in- 
strument after  his  name.*  So  an  indication,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  holder,  where  he  would  find  his  money  when  due.* 

§  22.  So  there  are  some  changes  of  a  purely  immaterial  character 
which  do  not  change  the  effect,  or  impair  the  identity  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  therefore  are  not  alterations.  Thus,  retracing  a  faded 
name  in  clear  ink;'"  or  writing  over  in  ink  a  word  written  in  i)encil;'^ 
or  correcting  a  misspelling."  And  where  the  number  of  a  negotiable 
bond  was  changed,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  numbering  was  re- 
quired by  statute,  nor  in  any  way  aflected  the  holder's  rights,  it  was 
held  immaterial.^ 

Changes  by  Eocpress  or  Implied  Consent. 

§  23.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  where  all  the  parties  to  a  bill  or  note 
expressly  agree  to  a  change  in  any  of  its  terms,  that  they  cannot 

^Manchet  w.  Gason,  1  Brev.,  307.        'Arnold  vs.  Jones,  2  R.  I.,  345. 
'Faiquhar  ts.  Southey,  Moody  A  M.,  14.  K)oIe  vs.  Hills,  44  N.  H.,  227. 

•Desby  m.  Thrall,  44  Vt.,  414.  «HoUand  ».  Hatch,  15  Ohio  St.,  464. 

^Badiellor  w.  Priest,  12  Pick,  399;  Thomson  on  Bills,  113. 
^trathers  w.  Kendall,  5  Wright,  214.       "Walter  w.  Gabley,  2  Or.  &  M.,  151. 
>^Dunn  m.  Clements,  7  Jones  (Law),  58.       "Reed  w.  Boark,  14  Texas,  329. 
"Leonard  w.  Wilson,  2  Crump  &  M.,  589. 
i*Commonwealth  vs.  Emigrant  &  Bank,  98  Mass.,  12. 
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complain  of  such  change  as  an  alteration.  They  have  as  much  right 
to  change  as  to  make  a  contract.  And  where  all  do  not  oonsent, 
those  coQseoting  are  bound,  while  the  rest  are  discharged.^ 

Consent  may  be  given  before  the  change  is  made,  or  it  maybe 
given  afterwards  by  ratification.^  It  may  be  express,  or  ii  miy  be 
implied  from  custom,'  or  from  the  acts  of  the  parties.^ 

In  all  cases  whre  a  change  has  been  made,  it  will  be  a  question  for 
the  court  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  amounts  to  an  altetation  f 
but  the  question  whether  or  not  the  parties  effected,  consented  to  it, 
is  solely  with  the  jury.^ 

If  a  note  be  altered  by  one  signer  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  and  be  sued  upon  as  their  joint  note,  the  plaintiff  may  recover 
against  the  signer  who  made  the  alteration,  but  the  other  will  be  en- 
titled to  his  costs.^ 

Under  the  English  Stamp  Acts  there  are  a  number  of  decisions  to 
the  effect  that  no  change  can  be  made  afler  issue  even  by  consent  of 
all  parties.^  As  soon  as  the  instrument  is  issued  the  stamp  has  filled 
its  function.  Any  change  afterwards  is  virtually  a  new  contract  re- 
quiring a  new  stamp. 

Consent  might  be  inferred  to  the  insertion  of  negotiable  vords 
where  the  party  indorsed  the  note  as- if  it  were  negotiable,'  so  also 
from  a  subsequent  acknowledgment  of  validity  by  payment  of  in- 
terest, consent  would  be  implied. ^^  So  a  promise  to  pay  aft^r  full 
knowledge  of  alteration,  and  an  offer  to  give  security  for  payment, 
would  be  competent  evidence  of  consent." 

So  the  supplying  of  an  omission,  such  as  stating  on  whose  aoooant 
the  bill  was  drawn,  there  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  fijct.^' 

Where  the  last  indorser  of  an  accommodation  bill  made  a  memo- 
randum at  the  foot  directing  its   proceeds  to  be  credited  to  the 

^  Grimstead  i».  Briggs,  4  Iowa,  559 ;  Wilson  vs.  Jamieson,  7  Barr,  126. 
'  Carifls  vs.  Tatteraall,  2  Man.  &  G.,  890 ;  Morrison  w.  Smith,  13  Missouri,  234. 
'  Wood  worth  vs.  Bank  of  A.,  19  Johns.,  391. 
*Clute  vs.  Small,  17  Wendell,  238 ;  Bowers  vs.  Jewell,  2  N.  H.,  543. 
^  Stevens  vs.  Graham,  7  S.  &  R.,  505 ;    Bowers  vs.  Jewell,  2  N.  H.,  543 ;  Junes  t& 
Ireland,  4  Iowa,  63.  • 

<  Stout  vs.  Cloud,  5  Littell,  205 ;  Stahl  vs.  Berger,  10  Sergt  A  B.,  170. 

^  Broughton  vs.  Fuller,  9  Vermont,  373. 

*  Bowman  t».  Nichol,  5  T.R.,  547;   Bathe  w.  Taylor,  15  East,  412;  Downes  « 

Richardson,  5  B.  &  Aid.,  674.  »  Kershaw  w.  Cox,  3  &p.,  246. 

^^  Cariss  vs.  Tattersall,  2  Man.  &  G.,  890.    "  Humphreys  vs.  Quillan,  13  N.  E,  365. 

^'  Commercial  Bank  vs.  Paton,  Thompson  on  Klls,  113. 
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drawer,  it  was  held  do  part  of  the  bill,  and  its  obliteration  of  no 
consequence.^ 

Changes  to  Correct  MistakeSy  Supply  OmissionSy  and  effectuate  Parties' 

Intentions, 

%  24.  In  like  manner,  where  the  change  is  made  by  implied  con- 
sent ;  as  for  instance  where  it  is  done  in  order  to  correct  a  mistake 
in  which  all  the  parties  concurred;  or  to  supply  an  accidental  omis- 
sion and  thus  to  effectuate  the  intentions  of  all,  it  does  not  constitute 
a  legal  alteration.  For  although  it  may  sometimes  vary  the  appa- 
rent legal  effect  of  the  instrument,  it  does  not  change  the  effect 
which  they  intended  to  give  it;  but  really  effectuates  their  design  by 
giving  expression  to  it  and  prevents  it  from  being  thwarted.  Thus, 
where  1822  was  inserted  by  mistake  for  1823,  and  the  agent  of  the 
drawer,  and  acceptor  to  whom  the  bill  had  been  given  for  delivery 
to  the  indorsee  rectified  the  mistake,  it  was  held  not  an  alteration.^' 
And  so  where  1868  was  changed  to  1869,  the  latter  having  been  in- 
tended.* 

§  25.  So,  where  the  drawer  intended  to  make  the  bill  negotiable,  and 
indorsed  it  over,  but  omitted  the  words,  '^or  order"  their  subsequent 
insertion  merely  supplied  his  omission,  and  it  was  held,  was  not  an 
alteration.*  So,  where  the  holder  of  a  bill  payable  ^Hwerdy-four  after 
daJtCy"  inserted  ^^months;''^  and  where  in  a  bill  payable  "in  the  of  our 
Lord"  the  word  *^year^'  was  inserted,*  it  was  held  likewise.  And 
where  a  note  was  intended  to  read  "eight  hundred  dollars"  and 
^*hundred  dollars"  were  omitted,  they  were  properly  supplied.'^  So, 
where  "hundred"  was  inserted  before  "pounds"  in  a  bond,  having 
been  intended.^ 

For  like  considerations,  where  the  name  of  one  of  several  payees 
was  inserted  by  mistake,  the  indorsee  of  the  other  payees  might  prove 
the  fact  in  a  suit  to  recover  against  his  indorsers,  in  order  to  show 
that  such  payee's  indorsement  was  unnecessary  to  pass  title  to  him.^ 
And  we  should  say  that,  as  such  payee's  name  was  not  intended  to 
be  there,  its  erasure  would  be  authorized  to  correct  the  mistake.*^ 

^  Hubbard  tw.  Williamson,  5  Iredell,  397. 

»  Brutt  w.  Picard,  R.  &  M.,  273.  ■  Duker  tw.  Frana,  7  Boah,  (Ky.)  273. 

^Kearshaw  w.  Cox,  3  Eap.,  246;  10  East.,  437;  Jacobs  rs.  Hart,  2  Stark.,  45. 

*Connor  w  Routh,  7  Howard  (Misa.)  176. 

^iint  w.  Adams,  6  Mass.,  519.  ''Boyd  vs.  BrotherRon,  10  Wendell,  93. 

"Waugh  tw,  Russell,  1 C.  Marsh,  214;  5  Taunt.,  707. 

•Pease  t».  Dwight,  6  Howard,  190. 

^•Thomson  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.)  114. 
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Bona  Fide  Holder  of  Altered  BUI  or  NoU.       Where  Party  Affords 

Opportunity  for  Alteration  he  is  Bound. 

§  26.  There  is  a  general  principle  which  pervades  the  universal 
law  merchant  respecting  alterations,  (which,  when  they  are  material, 
will^  as  we  have  seen,  vitiate  the  bill  or  note  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
bona  fide  holder  without  notice);  a  principle  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  innocent  and  prudent  from  the  negligence  and  fraud  of 
others.  That  is,  that  when  the  drawer  of  the  bill  or  the  maker  of 
the  note  has  himself  by  careless  execution  of  the  instrument,  left 
room  for  an  alteration  to  be  made,  either  by  insertion  or  erasure, 
without  defacing  it,  or  exciting  the  suspicions  of  a  careful  man;  he 
will  be  liable  upon  it  to  any  bona  fide  holder  without  notice  when 
the  opportunity  which  he  has  afforded  has  been  embraced,  and  the 
instrument  filled  up  with  a  larger  amount  or  different  terms  tbao 
those  which  it  bore  at  the  time  he  signed  it.^  The  true  principle  ap- 
plicable to  such  case^  is  that  the  party  who  puts  his  paper  in  circula- 
tion, invites  the  public  to  receive  it  of  any  one  having  it  in  posses- 
ion with  apparent  title,  and  he  is  estopped  to  urge  an  actual  defect 
in  that  which,  through  his  act,  ostensibly  has  none.^  The  inspection 
of  the  paper  itself  furnishes  the  only  criterion  by  which  a  stranger  to 
whom  it  is  offered  can  test  its  character,  and  when  that  inspectioo 
reveals  nothing  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  a  prudent  man^  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  suffer  when  there  has  been  an  actual  alteration. 
Thus,  where  the  maker  of  a  note  lefl  a  blank  between  the  amount, 
^'one  hundred/'  and  the  word  ^'doUara*'  following,  and  "fifty^'  was  in- 
serted between  them  in  the  same  hand-writing,  it  was  held  that  the 
holder  without  notice  could  receive  the  whole  amount.^  So,  where 
the  note  was  expressed  "vnth  interest  monthly  at  the  raJte  of  — p^r 
cent,  per  annum^  per  months  until  fined  payment j'  and  the  word  "/fw" 
was  inserted  so  as  to  put  the  blank  rate  of  interest  at  five  per  cent.;* 
but  in  a  similar  case,'  where  a  blank  was  lefl  after  the  words,  ^^vdut 

received  with  inta^est  at  "  and  '''ten  per  cent  J'  was  inserted,  this 

doctrine  was  denied.*  So,  where  after  the  word  "at"  a  blank  was  left, 
and  it  was  filled  so  that  the  note  was  made  payable  at  an  unauthor- 
ized place.'' 

^YouDgvB.  Grote,  4  Bing.,  253;  Isnard  vs.  Towes,  10  Tja.  An.,  103;  Gamidfif.H«i- 
den,  67  Penn.,  St.,  82;  Thomson  on  Bills,  ( WiLBon's  ed.)  109;  also  42-3. 
»Van  Duzer  i».  Howe,  21  N.  Y.,  538  (1860.) 
■Garrard  vs.  Haddan,  67  Penn.  St.,  82. 
^Vischer  vs.  Webtter,  8  Calif.,  109;  see  also  6  Calif.,  577. 

(^Kitchen  vs.  Place,  41  Barbour,  465.      'Holmes  vs.  Tnimper,  22  Mich.,  427  (1871.) 
^Harvey  vs.  Smith,  55  111.,  224;  see  also  Elliott  vs.  Levings,  Id.,  214. 
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And  in  like  manner,  where  the  note  was  written  partly  in  pencil 
and  partly  in  ink,  and  the  provision  in  pencil  annexing  the  condi- 
tion :  ^^Thia  note  is  not  to  be  paid  until  fmirteen  mille  are  noldy^  the 
rubbing  out  of  the  condition  would  not  debar  a  bona  fide  holder 
without  notice  from  recovering,  the  maker  having  been  guilty  of 
gross  negligence  in  so  making  the  note  as  to  be  easily  altered  without 
mutilation. 

§  27.  The  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  memorandum  on  the  bill  or 
note  isy  as  we  have  already  seen,  as  much  an  alteration  as  if  the  same 
act  had  been  committed  in  respect  to  its  incorporated  terms.  But  if 
the  memorandum  were  so  written  upon  the  margin  of  the  instru- 
ment that  it  could  be  readily  separated  from  it  without  giving  it  a 
mutilated  appearance;  a  bona  fide  holder,  taking  it  without  notice, 
we  should  consider  unaffected  by  its  being  so  severed  and  destroyed. 
If  the  memorandum  were  originally  made  upon  a  separate  paper, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  a  contract  binding  between  the 
parties,  it  would  be  of  no  effect  against  a  third  party  without  notice;^ 
and  if  the  party  who  executes  a  negotiable  instrument  chooses  to  re- 
strict its  effect  by  a  separable  memorandum  instead  of  writing  the 
entire  contract  in  the  body  of  the  instrument^  he  should  not  be  pro* 
tected  against  a  fraud  of  which  he  has  laid  the  foundation.  The 
bolder  should  be  protected  upon  the  principle  that  where  one  of  two 
innocent  persoos  most  suffer,  the  loss  should  fiiU  on  the  one  who  has 
furnished  the  opportunity.  The  case  is  analogous  to  those  in  which 
blanks  have  been  filled  with  excessive  amounts.  The  promiser 
should  be  held  bound  when  he  has  left  his  contract  in  a  form  to  be 
mutilated  by  the  cutting  away  of  a  part,  as  well  as  where  he  has  left 
room  for  an  alteration  to  be  engrafted  upon  it.  But  it  has  been  held 
differently.* 

^2  Paraons'  N.  ^  B.,  539. 

'In  Wait  w.  Pomeroj,  20  Mich.,  425,  it  appeared  that  there  was  written  under  a 
promisorj  note  for  $200  this  memorandum,  *'If  the  machine  should  not  be  delivered 
this  note  not  to  be  paid/*  which  was  cut  off  and  destroyed,  and  the  note,  without  it, 
passed  to  a  bono,  fidt  holder  without  notice;  the  Court  held  that  he  could  nut  recover, 
and  Campbell,  C.  J.,  concluded  his  opinion,  saying :  "There  seems  at  first  a  plausi- 
bility in  the  argument  that  a  party  by  signing  a  note  with  a  separate  memoiandum 
beneath,  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  holder  to  gain  easier  credit  for  the  note  than  it 
would  be  likely  to  gain  if  altered  in  the  body.  But  as  it  was  well  suggested  on  the 
argument,  no  one  is  bound  to  guard  against  every  possibility  of  felony.  And  prac- 
tically it  is  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence  to  feloniously  alter  negotiable  paper  as 
successfully  by  changes  on  the  face  as  in  any  other  way.  The  public  are  not  very 
much  more  likely  to  be  defrauded  in  one  way  than  in  another.  There  can  never  be 
absolute  safety  except  by  looking  to  ^the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  persons 
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§  28.  But  if  the  alteration  were  made  withont  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  maker,  drawer  or  acceptor,  neither  will  then  be  bound, 
although  the  alteration  were  so  skillfully  made  as  to  escape  notice 
upon  careful  observation.  Thus,  where  a  banker's  check  had  been 
dexterously  altered  by  a  chemical  process,  the  original  sum  being 
expunged,  and  a  larger  inserted,  the  banker  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
cover of  the  drawer  more  than  the  sum  for -which  the  draft  actually 
called  when  he  drew  it.^  And  clearly  when  the  alteration  is  made 
in  so  clumsy  or  ineffectual  a  manner  that  it  ought  to  excite  suspicion 
and  inquiry,  the  holder  will  not  be  protected,  having  only  himself 
to  blame  if  he  takes  it.^ 

§  29.  In  Scotland  the  same  doctrine  obtains,  and  there  the  ac- 
ceptor and  indorser  were  held  bound  upon  a  bill  in  which  the  sum 
had  been  altered  from  "  eight "  to  *'  eighty-four  "  pounds ;  there  being 
so  much  room  for  the  alteration,  that  it  was  made  without  giving  the 
bill  a  suspicious  appearance.  In  another  case  in  which  two  bills 
came  under  consideration— one  in  which  the  words  *^four  hundred 
and  "  had  been  added  before  ^'fifty-eight "  without  appearing  sus- 
picious: and  the  other  in  which  an  alteration  had  likewise  been 
made  in  the  sum,  but  so  as  to  have  a  crowded  appearance :  it  was 
held  that  the  acceptors  were  bound  upon  the  first  bill  to  the  full 
amount  to  a  6ona ^6  holder  without  notice;  but  upon  the  second 
that  the  parties  were  discharged  altogether.^ 

The  Effect  of  Alteration. 

§  30.  The  effect  of  material  alteration  of  a  bill  or  note  will  be 
considered,  (1)  In  respect  to  fraudulent  aliercUions,  and  (2)  in  respect 
to  alterations  innocently  made.  The  effect  of  immaterial  changes,  not 
amounting  to  alterations,  will  be  separately  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  fraudulent  alteration,  when  a  party  to  a 
bill  or  note  fraudulently  alters  its  legal  effect,  he  not  only  destroys 

from  whom  such  paper  is  received,  and  who  are  always  bound  to  respond  for  the  con* 
sideration,  if  it  is  forged:  Little  vs.  Derby,  7  Mich.'  325.  If  a  party  makes  a  con- 
tract in  such  a  manner  as  is  authorized  by  law  he  has  a  right  to  object  to  being  boand 
to  any  other.  A  bona  fide  holder,  before  maturity,  is  allowed  to  receive  the  geniuDe 
contract,  discharged  from  any  equities  attached  to  the  contract  itself,  as  between  the 
original  parties,  but  he  cannot  get  a  contract  where  none  was  made." 

>Hall  V8.  Fuller,  6  Bam.  &  C.  750. 

"Hall  tw.  Fuller,  5  Barn.  &  C,  750;  Garrard  w.  Haddan,  67  Penn.  Su,  82;  WorraU 
t».  Gheen,  3  Wright,  388;  Thomson  on  Bills,  (Wilson's  ed.)  43. 

'Pagan  vs.  Wylie;  Graham  vs.  Gillespies.  See  Thomson  on  Bills,  (Wilsons  Ed.,) 
42,  and  Boss  on  Bills,  104-95. 
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the  instrument  by  thus  destroying  its  legal  identity,  but  he  also  ex- 
tinguishes the  debt  for  which  it  was  given.  And  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  made  the  basis  of,  or  evidence  for,  a  recovery  in  any  form  of  action 
whatever;^  though^  of  course,  it  might  be  admissable  to  defeat  a 
claim  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  or  convict  a  party  of  a  crime.'  It  is 
necessary  that  the  law  should  impose  this  forfeiture  of  the  debt  itself 
upon  one  who  fraudulently  tampers  with  the  instrument  which  evi- 
dences, or  secures  it ;  and  it  is  done  upon  the  principle  that ''  no  man 
should  be  permitted  to  take  the  chance  of  gain  by  the  commission  of 
a  fraud,  without  running  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  case  of  detection.''^ 

AUeraJtions  Innocently  Made. 

%  31.  In  the  next  place  as  to  alterations  innocently  made,  it  is 
considered  by  a  number  of  authorities  that  when  the  alteration  is 
material  the  instrument  is  ipso  facto  avoided;  and  the  original  con- 
sideration forfeited,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  inquiry  whether  or 
not  the  alteration  was  fraudulent  as  well  as  material,  it  being  said  in 
a  case  of  this  character  in  Vermont,  by  Pierpoint,  J.,  "  the  forfeiture 
of  the  debt  is  one  of  the  penalties  which  the  law  imposes  upon  the 
party  who  alters  or  tampers  with  the  written  evidence  which  he  holds 
of  his  claim.''^  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number  of  English  and 
American  cases,  it  has  been  considered  that  a  material  alteration  only 
avoided  the  instrument,  and  if  it  were  given  for  a  debt,*  or  in  re- 
newal of  a  bill  or  note,^  the  holder  might  still  sue  upon  the  original 
cause  of  actions, — no  question  of  fraudulent  intent  being  raised  in 
the  pleadings  or  appearing  in  the  case. 

§  32.  It  is  universally  declared  that  there  can  be  no  recovery 
upon  an  instrument  in  its  altered  form,  and  when  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  bill  or  note  has  been  materially  altered,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  was  done  fraudulently,  and  we  should  say  that  without  expla- 
nation it  would  consequently  operate  as  an  avoidance  of  the  instru- 

'Newell  V8.  Maybeny,  3  Leigh,  254 ;  Smith  w.  Mace,  44  N.  H.,  553;  Qute  is.  Small, 
17  Wend.,  238 ;  Merrick  w.  Bour7,4  Ohio  St.,  70 ;  WaUace  t».  Harmstad,  44  Peon. 
St.,  492,  (a  deed.) 

"Chitty  on  Bills,  (13  Am.  Ed.)  top  p.  219. 

•Newell  t«.  Mayberry,  3  Leigh,  254. 

«Bige1ow  t».  Stephens,  35  Vt.,  525 ;  Markendale  w.  Follet,  1  N.  H.,  99. 

^Atkinson  m.  Hawden,  2  Ad.  &  E.,  169,  (29  £.  C.  L.  B.)  Bill  altered  in  date  from 
30th  to  !28th  of  December.  Held^  Drawer  could  recover  original  consideration  of 
acceptor. 

*Sleman  w.  Cox,  1  C,  M.  &  R,  471v  Bill  given  in  renewal  altered  in  date  from 
20tb  to  24th  of  June,  and  it  was  held'ihat  there  could  be  suit  on  original  bill. 
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ment  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  debt.^  Bat  it  seems  too  hardi  to  inflid 
the  penalty  of  losing  a  debt  when  there  has  been  no  fraudulent  de- 
sign which  calls  for  punishment ;  and  when  the  holder  of  the  altered 
paper  rebuts  the  prima  fade  presumption  of  fraud,  and  shows  that 
his  head  or  hand,  and  not  his  heart,  has  erred,  it  is  but  just  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  recover  of  the  maker  of  the  note  if  he  be  the 
payee,  the  original  consideration,  or  of  thejndorser,  if  be  be  tixe  in- 
dorsee. And  there  are  numerous  and  weighty  authorities  which  sus- 
tain this  view. 

§  33.  But  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which  it  would  work  in- 
jury, loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  maker  or  indorser,  to  allow  a 
recovery  of  the  original  consideration.  If  the  indorser  were  sued, 
he  could  not  have  the  maker^s  note  restored  to  him  as  a  foundation 
for  his  action  if  it  were  utterly  annihilated  by  the  alteration.  And 
the  indorsee  might  have  rendered  such  a  consideration  as  could  not 
be  recovered  back:  for  instance,  professional  services,  labor,  or 
another  note.  For  these  reasons,  it  would  seem  just  to  allow  a  more 
specific  remedy;  and  while  we  have  seen  no  precedent  which  so  de- 
cides, we  should  say  that  a  court  of  equity  would,  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  mistakes,  correct  an  alteration  innocently  and  mistakenly 
made,  and  restore  the  instrument  to  its  original  form.'  And  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  the  party  should  not  himself  be  permitted 
to  undo  what  he  has  mistakenly  done,  provided  no  other  person  has 
become  so  situated  towards  the  instrument  that  it  would  operate 
prejudicially  upon  him.^  The  burden  of  proving  innocence  would 
be  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  prior  parties ;  and  whai  innocence  is 
clearly  proven,  and  the  prima  fade  presumption  of  guilt  overthrown, 
it  would  seem  too  rigorous  to  inflict  upon  the  innocent  a  penalty  only 
deserved  by  the  guilty. 

This  view  was  forcibly  presented  in  Pennsylvania  in  a  case  where 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  note  was  signed,  the  payee  returoed 
to  the  maker's  office,  where  his  clerk,  at  the  payee's  request,  bat 
without  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  indorser,  inserted  "tri^  inierest" 
The  maker  ratified  the  clerks  action.  But  subsequently  the  payee 
had  the  inserted  words  expunged,  apparently  with  chemicals,  and 
sued  the  indorser  upon  it  in  its  original  form.  The  latter  claimed 
that  the  note  had  been  avoided  .as  to  him  by  the  alteration ;    but  it 

^Vogle  m.  Ripper,  34  111.,  100 ;  Clute  tw.  Small,  17  Wend.,  238;  Merrick  ra.  Boutt, 
4  Ohio  St.,  70. 

*See  Chadwick  t».  Eastman,  53  Maine,  16.    This  seems  to  be  hinted. 
■2  Parsons,  N.  &  B.,  570. 
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was  held^  that  no  fraad  having  been  intended^  the  plaintiff  had  a 
right  to  restore  it  to^  and  sue  upon  ii  in^  its  original  form.^  And 
in  Massachusetts  where  a  special  indorsement  was  erased  by  mistake, 
and  no  one  could  suffer  from  its  restoration,  the  cancelled  words 
were  allowed  to  be  replaced,  the  court  saying:  "Justice  requires 
and  the  law  allows  it  to  be  done.''' 

Effect  of  ImmcUerial  Change  with   Fraudulent  Intent, 

e  34.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  authorities,  and  by  Greenleaf  in 
his  Treatise  on  Evidence,  that  if  the  alteration  be  fravdulenily  made 
by  the  party  claiming  under  the  instrument,  it  does  not  seem  import- 
ant whether  it  be  in  a  material  or  an  immaterial  part ;  for  in  either 
case,  he  ha»  brought  himself  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  estab.- 
lished  for  the  prevention  of  fraud;  and  having  fraudulently  des- 
troyed the  identity  of  the  instrument,  he  must  take  the  peril  of  all 
the  consequences.^  There  are  other  cases  in  which  this  doctrine  is  laid 
down  ;*  but  in  none  of  those  quoted  by  the  learned  author,  or  which 
we  have  seen,  did  it  appear  that  the  alteration  was  immaterial,  and 
was  held  to  have  vitiated  the  instrument  by  reason  of  the  fraudulent 
intent.  If  the  change  destroys  the  identity  of  the  instrument,  it  is 
material;  but  it  has  been  well  said,  "an  immaterial  alteration  may  be 
treated  as  no  alteration ;"'  and  accordingly  held  that  if  the  act  itself 
is  immaterial  and  can  work  no  injury,  it  is  irrelevant  to  inquire  into 
the  motives  with  which  it  was  committed.  Intent  not  manifested  in 
a  material   respect  is  nugatory,  and  this  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 

doctrine. 

John  W.  Daniel. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


^Konntz  «.  Kennedy,  63  Penn.  St.,  187  (1870),  Thompson,  C.  J.,  Raying:  ''Now  it 
seems  to  me,  that,  as  the  identity  of  the  note  remained,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
enlarge  the  obligation  of  the  indorser,  and  as  what  had  been  done  was  innocently  but 
mistakenly  done,  and  expunged  for  aught  we  know,  within  the  hour  after  it  had  been 
done,  there  is  no  rule  of  law  unreasonable  enough  to  hold  it  avoided  by  this.  I  ad- 
mit that  if  there  had  been  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  tampering  with  the  note,  a  differ- 
ent rule  would  apply.  But  regarding  it  as  mistakenly  done,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  note  comply  with  the  contract,  and  assented  to  by  the  original  parties,  one  of 
them  the  principal  in  it,  and  without  fraud,  ought  the  consequences  of  such  an  act, 
done  under  such  circumstances,  be  made  to  rank  with  fraud  and  perjury?  It  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  it  manifestly  was,  to  the  indorser  immaterial."  Sharswood,  J., 
diasented. 

'Nevins  te.  DeGrand,  15  Mass.,  436.  'Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  vol.  1,  568. 

^Lubbering  vs.  Kohlbrecher,  22  Mo.,  598;  Turner  «8.  Billagram,  2  Calif.,  523. 

^Moge  IS.  Hemdon,  30  Miss.,  120. 
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[COMMON  LAW  AND  EQUITY  SERIES.] 


Appearance  of  Defekdaih*. 

The  plaintiff  and  his  sister  had  given  a  mortgage  to  M.,  a  solicitor^  and  the  bill 
was  filed  against  M.  and  the  sister  to  have  accounts  taken  for  what  was  doe^  and  for 
redemption.  The  sister  was  alleged  to  he  of  unsound  mind,  though  not  found  so  bj 
inquisition.  The  plaintiff's  solicitor  did  not  serve  the  bill  on  the  sister,  but,  bj  the 
plaintiff's  instructions,  assumed  to  act  for  her,  entered  an  appearance  in  her  name, 
and  obtained  at  the  Rolls  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  ad  lUem.  The  appearance 
and  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  were  discharged  by  Wickena,  V.  C,  on  eri- 
dence  that  the  sister  had  sufficient  capacity  to  authorize  a  solicitor  to  act  for  her, 
and  that  she  had  authorized  M.  so  to  act. 

Held,  On  appeal,  that  whether  the  capacity  of  the  sister  was  proved  or  not,  the 
order  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  right,  for  that  the  appearance  and  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian  founded  on  it  were  irregular :  Oamps  v*  MarshaU,  vol.  8,  L.  C.  & 
L.  J.  M.,  462. 

'•AucnoNEER.'* 

Liability — Withdrawal  of  Goods  Advertised  for  Sals.  The  defendant,  an  aaction- 
eer,  advertised  in  the  London  papers  that  certain  brewing  materials,  plant, 
and  office  furniture  would  be  sold  by  him  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  two  following  days.  The  plaintiff,  a  commission  broker  in 
London,  having  a  commission  to  buy  the  office  furniture,  went  down  to  the  sale;  on 
the  third  day,  on  which  the  furniture  was  advertised  for  sale,  all  the  lots  of  famlture 
were  withdrawn.  Upon  which  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  against  the  defendant 
to  recover  for  his  loss  of  time  and  expenses. 

Heldy  That  plaintiff  could  not  maintain  the  action :  for  that  the  advertising  the 
sale  was  a  mere  declaration  and  did  not  amount  to  a  contract  with  any  one  who 
might  act  upon  it,  nor  to  a  warranty  that  all  the  articles  advertised  would  be  pot  up 
for  sale :    Harris  v.  JVu^erson,  vol.  8,  Q.  B.,  286. 

BiLii  OF  Exchange. 

Alteration  in  Date — Flea  Denying  Acceptance,  An  alteration  in  the  date  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  payable  at  a  specified  period  after  date  is  a  material  alteration ;  and 
where  the  bill  is  declared  upon  with  its  altered  date,  the  defense  is  available  to 
the  acceptor  under  a  traverse  of  the  acceptance:  JParry  v.  NiehoUon,  (13  M.  k 
W.,  778,)  discussed,  Hirsehman  v.  Budd,  vol.   8,  Ex.,  171. 

Concealment. 

Marine  Insurance — EUetion  to  avoid  Contract — Delivering  out  Policy,  The  plaintiff's 
insurance  broker  effected  an  insurance  with  the  defendants  on  the  chartered  freight 
of  the  plaintiff's  ship  Cambria,  without  disclosing  to  the  defendants  oenain  infonoA- 
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tion  in  his  posaeasion,  which  it  was  material  that  they  should  know  (October  lOth). 
In  BO  doing  he  acted  in  good  faith,  supposing  from  inquiries  that  he  had  made  that 
the  information  was  incorrect.  After  initialing  the  slip,  but  before  executing  the 
policy,  the  defendants  (October  13th)  became  poesessed  of  the  information  which 
the  broker  had  not  disclosed ;  and  they  afterwards  executed  and  delivered  out  the 
policy  without  any  protest  or  any  notice  that  they  would  treat  it  as  void  (October  14th 
or  15th).  Upon  receiving  news  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  they  gave  notice  to  the 
plaintiff  that  they  did  not  consider  the  policy  binding  on  them  (October  20th).  On 
the  trial  of  the  action  upon  the  policy,  the  learned  judge  directed  the  jury  (in  sub- 
stance) that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  make  their  election  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  they  became  aware  of  the  concealment,  and  left  it  to  them,  without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion,  whether  the  de/endants  had  elected  to  go  on  with  the  policy. 
The  jary  having  found  that  the  defendants  did  not  so  elect,  and  a  rule  for  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  having  been  obtained  and  afterwards  made 
absolute  in  the  court  below: 

Hdd,  (reversing  the  judgment  in  the  court  below),  thai  this  direction  was  right ; 
and  that  there  being  no  election  in  fact,  and  no  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
prejudiced  by  the  defendants  not  electing  earlier  to  disaffirm  the  policy,  the  defend- 
ants were  not  estopped  from  denying  its  validity,  nor  was  it  material  to  consider 
whether  their  conduct  in  delivering  out  the  policy  without  a  protest  had  been  such 
as  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  consider  it  as  an  election :  Morriton  v.  Universal  Marine 
Ifiauranee  Cb.,  vol.  8,  Ex.  (Ex.Ch.),  197. 

CoNBinoKAL  Bequest. 

A  testator  gave  certain  personal  estate  to  a  college  for  founding  a  professorship  of 
archaeology,  for  the  r^ulation  of  which  professorship  he  purposed  preparing  a  code 
of  rules  and  regulations ;  and  he  directed  that  his  executors  should,  as  soon  as  they 
conveniently  could  after  his  death,  communicate  the  bequest,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  rules  and  regulations,  to  the  college,  and  that,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
bequest  had  been  so  communicated  to  them,  the  college  should  signify  their  accept- 
ance of  the  rules  and  regulations ;  and  in  case  the  college  should  decline  to  accept 
tiiem,  the  bequest  should  be  void,  and  the  property  should  sink  into  his  residu- 
ary estate. 

The  testator  died  without  preparing  any  rules  and  regulations  for  the  professor- 
ship: 

Held  (reversing  the  decision  of  Bacon,  V.-C),  first,  that  the  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed rules  could  not  be  read  as  a  description  of  the  professorship  intended  to  be 
founded,  but  merely  as  a  condition  attached  to  the  bequest ;  and,  secondly,  that  as 
the  condition  had  become  impossible  by  the  act  of  the  testator,  the  bequest  took 
effect  absolutely:    Yalea  v.  Univenity  CoUegef  LondoUf  vol.  8,  L.  C.  &  L.  J.  M.,  454. 

CoNPinoKAi.  Leqact. 

Gift  to  F,  of  £17,000,  provided  that,  upon  attaining  twenty-one,  or  within  six 
months  next  after,  he  should,  by  such  legal  instruments  as  counsel  should  advise,  at  the 
cost  of  the  executrix,  relinquish  and  make  over  to  his  brother  and  sister  all  interest 
under  his  parents*  settlement ;  and  in  case  he  should  neglect  to  do  so  within  that 
time,  the  £17,000  should  be  reduced  to  12,000,  and  the  5,000  should  fall  into  the 
residue.  The  legatee  was  in  India,  serving  in  the  army,  at  the  time  specified,  and 
was  not  informed  of  the  clause,  but  he  subsequently  relinquished  and  made  over  all 
interest  under  his  parents*  settlement,  to  his  brother  and  sister. 

Hdd,  That  the  £5,000  belonged  to  the  residuary  legatees :    In  re  Hodge^  Legacy^ 

vol.  16,  V-  c.  w.,  n. 
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CoimEBSIOK. 

A  tefltator,  a  nurseryman,  devised  his  real  estate,  on  part  of  which  he  had  carritd 
on  his  business,  and  his  residuary  personal  estate,  to  his  three  sons,  F.,  M.,  and  J^  as 
tenants  in  common.  After  his  death  they  carried  on  the  businesB  in  partnership, 
and  out  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  estate  completed  a  contract  for  the  purchase  uf 
more  land  which  was  inchoate  at  the  death,  and  employed  such  land  in  the  baainesis. 
Subsequently,  F.  and  J.  purchased  M.'s  third  share  in  the  land  and  business,  and 
paid  for  it  partly  out  of  the  estate  and  partly  out  of  moneys  borrowed  on  the  land. 
F.  and  J.  then  continued  the  business  on  the  land.    F.  subsequently  died  utestate : 

Held,  that  both  the  devised  and  the  purchased  land  employed  in  the  bosinen  ms 
converted:  Waterer  vs.  Waterar^  L.  J.  J.  for  V.-C.  W.,  402>  voL  16. 

DOMIdTt  OF  IkSOLTENT. 

W.  D.,  who  had  settled  as  a  grazier  in  Australia,  and  had,  upon  his  own  petition, been 
abjudicated  an  insolvent  and  received  his  certificate  there,  afterwards  visited  Eng- 
land in  1868,  and  died  there  intestate,  leaving  a  widow  in  Australia,  and  creditors 
who  had  received  only  a  small  dividend  on  their  debts.  Under  a  settlemoit  made 
on  the  marriage  of  the  father  and  mother  of  W.  D.,  the  father,  who  died  in  1869,  hsd 
power  to  appoint  a  fund  amongst  his  children,  who,  in  default  of  appointment,  were 
entitled  equally.  The  power  was  not  exercised.  W.  D.'s  share  of  the  fund  bad 
been  paid  into  Court.  On  a  petition  by  the  official  assignee  in  the  insolvency,  it  was 
held  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  fund  in  Ck>urt. 

In  re  BlUhman  (Law  Rep.  2  £q.  23)  discussed.  In  re  JDtotwfocm's  SetUment  Tnm. 
L.  J.  J.  for  V.-C.  W.,  383,  vol.  16. 

Equity  to  a  Sztitleuknt. 

On  a  marriage  in  1862,  the  parties  having  no  property,  no  settlement  was  made ; 
but  the  husband,  at  the  wife's  request,  gave  up  an  appointment  producing  more 
than  £300  a  year.  In  the  same  year  the  wife's  mother  settled  funds  producing  about 
£1,000  a  year  on  the  wife  for  life,  for  her  separate  use,  with  remainder  to  the  chil- 
dren,  giving  the  husband  £200  a  year  for  life  after  the  death  of  his  wife;  and  shortir 
afterwards  she  gave  the  wife  a  further  income  of  above  £700  a  year  for  her  separate 
use.  The  wife  allowed  the  husband  £100  a  year  till  1865,  when  they  ceased  to  lire 
together.  In  December,  1870,  he  obtained  a  decree  for  restitution  of  oonjngal  rights, 
and  a  separation  deed  was  thereupon  executed  by  which  she  agreed  to  give  him  an 
annuity  of  £300  a  year,  and  to  maintain  their  two  children  while  with  her,  his 
rights  as  to  her  unsettled  property  not  being  affected.  At  this  time  the  wife  had 
saved  about  £6,000  out  of  her  separate  income.  It  appeared  that  the  husband  was 
not  to  blame  in  the  disputes.  A  sum  of  £6,000  having  devolved  upon  the  wife 
under  the  intestacy  of  a  relation: 

Held,  (affirming  the  decree  of  Malins,  V.  C.,)  that  the  wife  was  not  entttM  to  aay 
settlement  out  of  this  sum :     QiaeometU  vs.  Ftodgm,  h  C.AU  JJ.,  388,  vol  8. 

Fences. 

Ff-eaeriptive  Obligaium  to  maintain— Nature  of  the  Obligatian^Omuequential  Damage^— 
The  defendant  was  the  occupier  of  a  close  adjoining  a  close  occupied  by  the  plaintiff. 
The  defendant's  close  was  woodland,  and  he  sold  the  fallage  of  the  timber  to  H^  con- 
tinuing himself  to  occupy  the  close.  H.  felled  a  tree  in  a  negligent  manner,  so  that 
it  fell  over  the  fence  between  the  two  closes,  and  made  a  gap  in  it.  Two  cows  of  the 
plaintiff  soon  afterwards  got  from  the  plaintirs  dose  through  the  gap  into  the  de- 
fendant's  close,  and  fed  ;on  the  leaves  of  a  yew  tree  which  had  been  felled  there  by 
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H.,  and  died  in  consequence.  The  defendant  had  had  no  notice  of  the  fence  haying 
been  broken  down  before  the  escape  of  the  plaintiff's  cows.  There  was  evidence  that 
the  defendant  and  his  predecessors  had  for  more  than  forty  years  repaired  the  fence 
(which  was  ov  his  land)  between  the  two  cloees  whenever  repairs  were  necessary; 
and  that  for  the  last  nineteen  years  the  fence  Iiad  been  repaired  by  the  defendant  and 
his  pradeoessors  npon  notice  by  the  oocnpier  for  the  time  being  of  the  plaintiff's  close. 
Whenever  the  fence  was  so  repaired  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cattle  on 
the  plaintiff's  close  from  escaping  into  the  defendant's  dose : — Held,  that  the  evi- 
dence showed  a  prescriptive  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  maintain  the 
fence  so  as  to  keep  in  the  cattle  in  the  plaintiff's  close ;  that  the  obligation  was  abso- 
lute to  keep  up  a  sufficient  fence  at  all  times,  the  act  of  God  or  vis  major  only  ex- 
cepted, without  any  notice  of  want  of  repair ;  that  the  damage  was  not  too  remote ; 
and  the  defendant  was  therefore  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  loss  of  the  cows :  Law- 
rence V.  Jenkins,  Q.  B.,  274,  vol.  8. 

FORFEITUBE  ClAXTBB. 

By  a  will  certain  property  was  given  npon  trust  for  A.  during  his  life,  or  until  he 
should  become  bankrupt  or  inso)vent,  or  make  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  or  otherwise  deprive  himself,  or  be  deprived  by  law,  of  the  beneficial 
enjoyment  thereof,  and  after  the  happening  of  any  such  event,  over : 

Held,  that  the  gift  over  took  effect  upon  A.  executing  a  composition  deed  contain- 
ing a  recital  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  full;  and  that  A.  could  not 
afterwards  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  recital :    Biltaon  v.  Crofts,  M.  B.,  314,  vol.  16. 

Fraud. 

False  BepreseiUaUon — SignoJhure  qf  JRnty  to  he  eharged—^  Oeo»  4,  e.  14,  s.  Q-Signa' 
tw^  by  Agent  qf  Obrnpany  formed  tmder  7  Geo.  4,  e,  A^-^IYineipal  and  Ageni — Actum 
agpxwd  jwiA  TarifeaBors,  The  plaintiff  sued  W.  &  G.  jointly,  for  false  representation 
with  respect  to  the  solvency  of  R  The  defendant  W.  was  sued  as  the  public  officer 
of  a  banking  company,  formed  under  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46,  and  the  defendant  G.  was  the 
manager  at  one  of  their  branches.  The  plaintiff  was  a  customer  of  the  S.  Bank, 
and  requested  the  manager  of  that  bank  to  inquire  for  him  as  to  R.*s  credit.  The 
manager  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  "  the  manager "  of  the  defendants'  banking 
company,  requesting  information  whether  R.  was  responsible  to  the  extent  of  £50,000. 
The  defendant  G.  wrote  a  letter,  which  he  signed  as  manager,  giving  a  favorable 
reply  as  to  B.'b  responsibility.  The  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  supplied 
R.  with  goods,  for  which  he  never  was  paid  in  consequence  of  R.'s  insolvency.  The 
statement  made  by  G.  was  false  to  his  knowledge.  The  defendants'  banking  com- 
pany had  no  knowledge,  otherwise  than  through  G.,  that  such  a  letter  had  been 
written,  and  gave  him  no  express  authority  to  write  the  letter,  but  the  writing  of 
such  a  letter  wbh  an  act  done  within  the  scope  of  the  general  authority  conferred  on 
G.  as  manager: 

Hdd,  first,  that  the  signature  of  G.  as  manager  was  the  signature  not  merely  of 
an  agent,  but  of  the  defendants'  banking  company  itself,  and  therefore  the  signa- 
ture of  the  party  to  be  charged  within  s.  6  of  9  Geo.  4,  c.  14,  s.  6,  so  as  to  make 
the  banking  company  liable  for  his  faL^e  representation.  Secondly,  that  the  letters 
showed  that  the  communications  were  between  the  two  banks;  and  the  represen- 
tation was  not  merely  the  representation  of  G.  personally,  but  of  the  defendants' 
banking  company.  Thirdly,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  usual  for  the  customers  of  a  bank 
to  make  inquiries  like  that  made  by  the  plaintiff,  it  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  defendants  that  the  inquiry  as  to  R.'s  solvency  might 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  customer  of  the  S.  Bank,  and  that  the  representation 
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might  be  communicated  to  him ;  and  that  the  banking  company  and  O.  woe  lia- 
ble to  the  plaintiff)  he  being  the  customer  who  had  made  the  inquiry.  Foarthlv, 
that,  on  the  authority  of  Barwiek  y.  English  Joint  Sloek  Bank  (Law  Bep.  2  Ex.  259), 
the  banking  company  was  liable  for  the  false  representation  of  its  manager,  made 
in  the  course  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  bank.  Lastly,  that,  as  all  pereons 
directly  concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  fraud  are  to  be  treated  as  prindpals, 
the  banking  company  and  G.  might  be  sued  jointly:  Swift  v.  WnUerbolkam,  P.  0., 
and  Goddardf  Q.  B.,  244,  vol.  8. 

Friendly  Society. 

"Sickness^' — Insanity,  By  the  rules  of  a  friendly  society,  after  paymrat  of  a 
year's  subscription,  ''any  member  shall  receive  8s.  per  week  during  any  sickness  or 
accident  that  may  befall  him,  unless  by  rioting  or  drunkenness :" 

Heldf  that  insanity  was  ''sickness"  within  the  meaning  of  the  society's  rules:  Bur- 
ton V.  Eyden,  Q.  B.,  295,  vol.  8. 

Jourr  AND  Sefabate  Estates. 

Ptoof  of  DehU — Proof  by  Partner  against  Estate  of  Ckhpartner — IVmeipal  and 
Surety,  H.,  a  partner  in  a  banking  firm,  entered  into  a  bond  with  a  board  of  goard- 
ians,  on  being  appointed  their  treasurer,  with  two  sureties,  one  of  whom  was  K^  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  and  the  other  was  E.,  who  was  not  a  partner.  H.  kept  the  ac- 
count of  the  guardians*  money  at  his  bank  under  a  special  heading,  ''Norwich 
Union,''  and  a  sum  of  £5,677  was  standing  to  that  account  when  the  bank  stopped 
payment.  H.  died  shortly  after  the  stoppage,  and  his  estate  was  administered  in 
Chancery.  The  other  partners  were  adjudicated  bankrupts.  The  joint  estate  and 
H.*s  separate  estate  were  alleged  to  be  insolvent;  joint  debts  to  a  large  extent  re- 
mained unpaid ;  E.'s  separate  estate  was  solvent.  The  amount  due  to  the  guardians 
was  paid  by  E.,  who  recovered  by  proof  upon  the  separate  estate  of  K.,  his  co-surety, 
one  moiety  of  the  amount  paid.  The  trustee  of  E.'s  separate  estate,  who  was  also 
the  trustee  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  partners,  then  claimed  to  prove  against  IL's 
separate  estate  for  the  amount  of  the  moiety  paid  to  R  out  of  K.'8  estate : 

Held,  that,  as  the  partnership  received  the  money  from  and  owed  it  to  the  guard- 
ians, the  relation  of  principal  and  surety  never  in  reality  existed  between  H.  and  K. 
The  claim,  therefore,  was  disallowed. 

Order  of  the  Master  of  the  Kolls  affirmed. 

Whether  Ez  parte  Topping  (!)  would  apply  to  a  case  where  the  separate  estate  in 
respect  of  which  the  proof  is  sought  to  be  made,  is  solvent,  so  that  any  surplus  would 
go  to  the  joint  estate,  Qum-e:  La/cty  v.  HiUy  L.  J  J.,  441,  vol.  8. 

Lapse. 

A  testator  gave  to  A.  B.  a  legacy  to  be  vested  in  him  when  and  as  he  should  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  if  he  should  die  under  that  age  leaving  lawful  isftue 
at  his  death ;  and  in  case  he  should  die  without  attaining  a  vested  interest  in  his  said 
legacy,  the  testator  gave  the  legacy  over  to  other  persons.  The  legatee  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  died  in  the  testator's  life-time,  leaving  issue: 

Held,  that  the  gift  over  took  effect:  In  re  GaUskeWs  Trust,  L.  J.  J.  for  V.-C.  W., 
vol.  15.,  386. 

Libel. 

1.  In  an  action  brought  in  her  Majesty^s  Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Japan,  for 
false  representations  made  by  the  defendant,  occupying  an  official  post  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  the  Tsung-lu-  Yamen,  the  head  of  the  Foreig;n  Board  at 
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Peking,  regpecting  the  condact  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  Professor  in  the  College  estab- 
lished there,  which  led  to  his  dismissal  by  that  Board,  the  alleged  misrepresentations 
being  that  the  plaintiff  had  asked  to  he  relieyed  from  his  duties,  and  declined  to  per- 
form them,  and  that  he  had  absented  himself  from  Peking  at  a  time  when  his  active 
services  might  be  inquired  at  the  College.  The  defendant,  in  reply,  denied  that  he 
had  made  any  false  representations,  and  asserted  that  such  representations  as  he  had 
made  were  contained  in  a  report  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  duty  as  an  officer 
of  the  Chinese  Grovemment.  The  Judge  in  his  summing  up  directed  the  jury  that, 
whether  the  defendant  had  made  false  representations,  and  the  Chinese  Government 
had  dismissed  the  plaintiff  in  consequence,  was  a  thing  specially  for  the  jury  to  con- 
sider, and  whether  the  representations  were  warranted  by  &cts.  The  jury  found  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  gave  large  damages.  A  rule  nisi  was  afterwards  obtained  for  a  non- 
suit, or  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  and  that  the  verdict  was  against 
evidence.  The  misdirections  complained  of  were  (1)  that  the  Judge  did  not  direct 
the  jury  that  the  representations  were  privileged ;  (2)  not  leaving  to  the  jury  the 
question,  whether  the  representations  were  willfully  false ;  and  (3)  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  the  representations  were  willfully  ialse.  The  Supreme 
Court  discharged  the  rule.    On  appeal : 

Hddf  By  the  Judicial  Committee,  that  the  Judge's  summing  up  was  erroneous, 
that  the  representations  complained  of  were  privileged  communications,  that  the  Judge 
ought  to  have  explained  to  the  jury  the  relation  and  position  of  the  parties,  and 
have  told  them  that  the  action  would  not  lie,  if  the  statements  were  made  honestly 
and  in  a  belief  of  their  truth,  without  proof  of  express  malice,  and  not  whether  they 
were  warranted  in  fact,  and  that  the  burden  was  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  so  made :  Hart  v.  Oumpcxh.    439. 

2.  The  charge  of  a  Bishop  to  his  Clergy  in  Convocation  is,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  a  privileged  communication ;  on  the  well-known  principle  that  a  commu- 
nication made  bona  fide  upon  any  subject-matter  in  which  the  party  has  an  interest, 
or  in  reference  to  which  he  has,  or  honestly  believes  he  has,  a  duty,  is  privileged,  if 
made  to  a  person  having  a  corresponding  interest  or  duty,  although  it  contains  crim- 
inatory matter  which,  without  that  privilege,  would  be  defamatory  and  actionable ; 
provided  that  the  occasion  on  which  the  communication  is  made  rebuts  the  prima 
facie  inference  of  malice,  in  fact,  arising  from  a  statement  prejudicial  to  the  character 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  onus  is  upon  him  to  prove  that  there  was  actual  malice,  that 
the  defendant  was  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  spite  or  ill-will,  independent  of 
the  occ*asion  on  which  the  communication  was  made. 

So  heldf  where  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  in  a  charge  to  his  Clergy  in  Convoca- 
tion, commented  on  a  speech  made  by  a  Barrister  in  his  character  of  an  advocate  in- 
structed to  oppose  a  bill  before  the  House  of  Keys,  promoted  by  the  Gk)vernment 
vesting  additional  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  Bishop,  in  which  he  impugned  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop,  and  attributed  to  him  motives  and  conduct  unworthy  of  his 
character  and  position : 

Held,  also  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  warranted  the  Bishop  in  sending  such 
charge  to  a  newspaper  for  publication,  and  that  such  course  being  in  self-defense, 
rebutted  any  presumption  of  malice  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop:  A.  N,  Laughton  y. 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man:  (Privy  Council  Appeals)  495,  vol.  4. 

Maintenance. 

On  an  application  by  an  in&nt  for  maintenance,  the  Court  has  jurisdiction,  ¥rith- 
out  suit,  to  charge  the  expenses  of  his  past  maintenance,  and  the  costs  of  the  appli- 
VOL.  II— NO.   IV — 7 
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cation  on  the  corpus  of  a  freehold  estate  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  fee:  In  re  HowotOl, 
L.  JJ.,  415,  vol.  8. 

Mabshallino. 

A  testator  domiciled  in  England  died  possessed  of  personal  estate  and  also  of  real 
estates  in  Scotland.  His  will  purported  to  deal  with  the  Scotch  real  estates,  bat  wu 
inoperative  to  pass  them,  and  they  descended  to  the  Scotch  heir.  A  suit  havinK 
been  instituted  for  the  administration  of  the  testator^s  estate,  against  the  executon, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Scotch  heir,  he  elected  to  take  the  descended  estates  in  oppoBi- 
tion  to  the  will,  and  gave  up  the  legacy  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
will: 

Held,  first,  that  the  liability  of  the  Scotch  real  estates  to  the  payment  of  debts^  m 
between  the  heir  and  the  pecuniary  legatees,  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  by  the  law  of  the  country,  where  the  testator's  estate  was  being  admiiH 
ifltered. 

Secondly,  that  as  the  law  of  Scotland  threw  the  general  debts  primarily  cm  the 
personal  estate,  and  did  not  permit  them  to  hXi,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  real  eh 
tate  until  the  personal  estate  was  exhausted,  there  could  be  no  marshalling  in  the 
English  Court  against  the  Scotch  heir  in  favor  of  the  pecuniary  legatees : 

Thirdly,  that  no  part  of  the  general  costs  of  the  suit  could  be  thrown  on  the  Scotch 
estates,  and  that  the  heir  was  entitled  to  his  costs  out  of  the  personal  estate  except 
the  extra  costs  occasioned  by  his  election. 

Decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  reversed. 

SembU,  that  if  the  real  estate  had  been  situate  in  England,  the  costs  of  the  soit* 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  confined  to  the  adminlstratioD  of 
the  personal  estate,  ought  not  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  real  estate :  HarrwM  t. 
ITamwii,    L.  C.  &  L.  JJ.,  342,  vol.  8. 

.  Negligence. 

Railway  Compa/ny-r-LiabUUy  of  one  company  for  negligence  of  another  mik  rtattwg 
powers — Parliamentary  Agreement  as  to  traffic.  The  N.  Company  had  statutory  lu- 
thority  to  run  over  a  portion  of  the  defendants'  line,  paying  a  certain  toll  to  the  de- 
fendants. The  signals  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  two  lines  were  under  the 
control  of  the  defendants.  Owing  to  the  servants  of  the  N.  Company  negligently 
disobeying  these  signals,  a  train  of  the  N.  Company  ran  into  a  train  of  the  defend- 
ants in  which  the  plaintiff  was,  causing  him  damage.  There  was  no  negligence  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  defendants'  servants.  In  an  action  for  injuries  sustained 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendants : 

Held,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  recover. 

Oreal  Western  Ry,  Cb.  v.  Blake  (H.  &  N.,  987);  Thomais  v.  Bhymney  Ry.  Cc 
(Law  Bep.  5  Q.  B.  226 ;  Law  Bep.  6  Q.  B.  266),  considered  and  disUnguished 
Wright  V.  RaUway  Cb.,  Ex.  137,  vol  8. 

Nephews  and  Nieces. 

Besiduary  gift  in  trust  for  "my  nephews  and  nieces  living  and  the  iasne  of  any  of 
my  nephews  and  nieces  dead  before  me."  Testator  left  brothers  and  sisters,  but  never 
had  any  nephews  or  nieces  of  his  own : 

Held,  that  his  wife's  nephews  and  nieces  were  entitled  to  the  gift:  Skemttr. 
Mountford,  M.  B.  305,  vol  15. 
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Notice  to  Tbubtee& 

Funds  belonging  to  L.  M.  were,  on  her  marriage  in  1834,  Tested  in  three  trustees, 
(one  of  whom  died  in  1840)  in  trust  for  her  for  life  for  her  separate  use,  without 
power  of  anticipation,  and  after  her  death  for  the  children  of  the  marriage,  and  in 
case  there  should  be  none,  ibr  such  persons,  if  she  should  die  in  her  husband's  life- 
time, as  she  should  appoint.  In  1843  the  husband  and  wife  executed  a  deed  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  moneys  due  from  him,  and  the  wife  appointed  that  in  case 
there  should  be  no  child  of  the  marriage,  and  if  she  should  die  in  the  husband's  life- 
time,  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  of  1834,  should,  out  of  the  trust  funds,  raise  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  husband's  debt. 

Notice  was  given  of  the  deed  of  1843  to  the  two  surviving  trustees  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

In  1848  the  wife  and  the  sole  surviving  trustee  of  the  settlement,  who  desired  to 
retire,  appointed  three  new  trustees,  and  assigned  to  them  the  trust  funds.  One  of 
those  trustees  died,  and  the  two  surviving  trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them,  at  the 
request  of  the  husband  and  wife,  dealt  with  some  of  the  trust  funds,  which  ultimately 
were  much  diminished.  A  portion  of  the  funds  whs  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
leasehold  premises,  which  were  held  upon  the  trusts  of  the  settlement.  The  wife 
died  in  March,  1870,  without  having  had  any  child.  The  husband  survived.  The  sur- 
Tivor  of  the  trustees  of  1848,  in  May,  1870,  received  a  notice  from  R.  L  of  a  charge 
on  the  leaseholds  in  his  favor,  dated  the  5th  of  October,  1864,  and  in  October,  1870, 
he  received  a  notice  of  the  deed  of  1843 : 

Heidj  that  the  surviving  trustees  of  1848,  were  not  liable  to  make  good  the  funds 
which  had  been  lost ;  that  B.  L.  was  not  entitled  to  priority  over  the  trustees  of  the 
deed  of  1843;  and  that  the  persons  claiming  under  the  deed  of  1843,  were  entitled  to 
the  funds  which  remained  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  moneys  due  to  them. 

Aieignees  of  an  equitable  interest  should,  if  they  desire  to  be  perfectly  secured,  ob- 
tain a  dulringas  on  the  funds;  or  have  their  deed  indorsed  on  the  original  deed;  or 
obtain  a  transfer  of  the  funds  into  Court. 

Semble:  New  trustees  of  trust  funds  in  settlement  are  not  bound  to  inquire  of  the 
old  trustees  whether  they  have  received  notice  of  any  incumbrance;  and  it  has  never 
been  the  practice  of  the  Court  on  appointing  new  trustees  of  funds  to  make  such  an 
inquiry:  Fhippa  vb.  Lowffrove;  Proeaer  vs.  Fhipps,  L.  J.  J.  for  V.-C.  W.,  80, 
vol.  16. 

NUZBAKCB. 

The  occupier  of  a  house  in  a  street  in  London  had,  many  years  ago,  converted  the 
ground  floor  into  a  stable.  In  1871^  a  new  occupier  altered  the  stable  so  that  the 
noise  of  the  horses  was  an  annoyance  to  the  next  door  neighbor,  and  prevented  him 
from  letting  his  house  as  lodgings : 

HMf  that  the  fact  of  horses  having  been  previously  kept  in  the  stable,  but  so  as 
not  to  be  an  annoyance,  did  not  deprive  the  neighbor  of  his  right  to  have  the  nuis- 
*aooe  restrained. 

Annoyance  caused  by  the  unusual  use  of  a  house  may  be  a  nuisance  where  like  an- 
noyance from  the  ordinary  use  of  it  would  iTot  be. 

Decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  reversed:  Sail  vs.  Say,  L  C.  &  L.  JJ.,  467, 
vol.  8. 

Obdeb  of  DisFOflinoN. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  a  petition  for  liquidation  by  arrangement,  there 
were  lying  in  the  bonded  warehouse  of  the  debtors,  who  were  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
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chants  in  Liverpool,  certain  butts  of  whisky  which  they  had  sold  to  the  Appellant 
The  gooda  were  left  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser,  to  whom  a  deliTery 
warrant  had  been  given  by  the  vendors,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  held  the  goods 
to  his  order  as  warehousemen.  The  vendors  did  not  carry  on  busineBS  as  g«i^ 
warehousemen,  but  it  was  proved  to  be  the  usual  custom  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade, 
in  Liverpool,  for  goods  sold  in  bond  to  remain  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control 
of  the  vendors  in  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  sale,  antil 
they  were  required  by  the  purchaser  for  use. 

Held  (reversing  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Judge),  that  the  existence  of  a  custom 
of  this  nature,  shown  to  be  welUlsnown  among  persons  concerned  in  the  wine  ud 
spirit  trade,  excluded  the  doctrine  of  reputed  ownership,  and  that  the  goods  did  cot 
pass  to  the  trustee. 

HamUUm  vs.  BeU  (10  Ex.  545) ;  Priestley  vs.  PiraU  (Law  Rep.  2  Ex,  101);  and 
PrisatnaU  vs.  Lavegrove  (6  L.  T.  (N  S.)  329),  approved;  Knotdez  vs.  Honfatl  (o  B.  A 
A.  134),  observed  upon.  Ez  parte  WcU/nm.  In  re  Couston,  L.  C.  &.  L.  J.  31, 
520,  vol.  8. 

Power  op  Appointment. 

Invalid  exerdae  of  power — Extent  of  Invalidity — Power  of  AppoinimaU  over  Ba^ttf— 
OonversUm — Qifl  to  the  Execulors  or  Adminiairaiors  of  A, — Personat  Designaia^  Hus- 
band and  wife,  having,  under  their  marriage  settlement,  a  joint  power  of  appoint- 
ment over  personality  in  favor  of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  of  whom  there  were 
three  survivors,  appointed  one-third  of  the  fund  to  trustees  upon  such  trusts  as  YL 
(one  of  the  sons)  by  deed,  executed  with  the  consent  of  the  father  during  his  life,  aod 
after  his  death  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  his  will,  or  by  will,  should  appoint; 
and  in  default  of  such  appointment,  upon  trust  for  H.  for  life,  or  until  bankruptcy  or 
assignment  (such  bsinkruptcy  or  assignment  being  limited  to  twenty-one  yean  aiier 
the  death  of  his  surviving  parent),  and  after  H.'s  death,  upon  trust  for  his  execa* 
tors  or  administrators,  as  part  of  his  personal  estate ;  but  if  such  interest  shoold 
be  previously  determined,  then  upon  the  trusta  therein  mentioned: 

Held^  that  the  appointment  to  such  uses  as  H.  should  appoint,  with  consent  of 
the  trustees,  was  void,  but  that  the  limitation^  over  in  default  of  appointment  br 
H.  was  valid,  and  gave  H.  an  absolute  interest  in  the  share,  subject  to  the  con- 
tingency of  hifl  committing  a  forfeiture  within  the  prescribed  period. 

Husband  and  wife  had  a  joint  power  of  appointment  over,  real  estate,  among 
the  children  of  the  marriage  for  such  estates  and  interests,  and  in  such  manoer 
as  they  should  think  fit.  In  default  of  and  subjact  to  such  appointment  the  es- 
tate was  U)  be  held,  subject  to  the  parentis  life  interest,  in  trust  for  all  the 
children  to  whom  no  share  had  been  appointed,  to  vest  in  them  at  twenty-one  or 
marriage.  The  settlement  contained  a  power  of  sale  and  exchange,  but  no  tru^ 
for  absolute  sale. 

The  husband  and  wife  appointed  two-fourths  to  H.  and  another  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  appointment  to  H.  being  in  the  same  terms  as  that  of  the  personalitj^ 
and  declared  that  the  shares  of  any  person  interested  in  the  capital  arising  from 
any  sale  under  the  settlement  should  be  of  the  quality  of  personal  estate: 

Heldy  that  the  appointors  had  power  to  convert  the  real  into  personal  esttte, 
and  that  H.  took  an  absolute  interest  in  his  share  subject  to  the  same  contin- 
gency HS  in  the  cisi  of  the  personality:  Webb  vs.  Sadler ^  L.  C.  &  L.  JJ.,  419, 
vol.  8. 

PowEB  TO  Appoint  by  Will. 

A  testator  gave  certain  property  upon  trust  for  his  granddaughter  A.  for  life,  and 
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afler  her  death  for  her  children,  or  some  of  them,  as  she  should  bj  deed  or  will  ap- 
point. A.,  by  her  will,  appointed  one-fifth  of  the  fund  to  each  of  five  children  (all 
of  whom  were  living  at  the  death  of  tjie  original  testator)  for  life,  and  after  the  death 
of  each  child  directed  that  the  share  in  wliich  the  child  had  a  life  interest  should 
be  held  in  such  a  manner  as  the  child  might  by  will  appoint,  with  limitations  over, 
in  default  of  appointment,  in  favor  of  the  children  of  the  said  five  children  and  of 
the  survivors  in  different  events : 

Hdd^  a  good  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointment  given  by  the  will  of  the  testator , 
Fhipwn  V.  ISimer  (9  Sim.  227)  followed.    Slark  v.  Daykins,  XV.  M.  R.,  307. 

Privileoed  Communication. 

Libdand  Slander — Proceedingt  of  Court  of  Inquiry  inatUuted  by  Commander-in-Chief 
under  artidea  of  War — Evidence.  A  court  of  inquiry,  instituted  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  under  the  Articles  of  War  to  inquire  into  a  complaint  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  army,  though  not  a  court  of  record,  nor  a  court  of  law,  nor 
coming  within  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  court  of  justice,  is  nevertheless  a  court 
duly  and  legally  constituted  and  recognised  in  the  Articles  of  War  and  the  Mutiny 
Acts;  and  statements,  whether  oral  or  written,  made  by  an  officer  summoned  to  attend 
before  such  court  to  give  evidence,  are  absolutely  privileged,  even  though  they  be 
made  maia  fide,  and  with  actual  malice,  and  without  reasonable  and  probable  cause. 
Such  statements  are  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  which,  when 
reported  and  delivered  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  are  received  and  held  by  him  on 
behalf  of  the  sovereign,  and  on  grounds  of  public  p(ilicy  can  not  be  produced  in 
CTidence :    Dawkins  v.  Lord  Rokebyj  Q.  B.  (Ex.  Ch.)  255,  vol.  8. 

pRODucnoN  OP  Documents. 

1.  A  plaintiff  will  not  be  compelled  to  produce  muniments  of  title  which  he  swears 
do  not,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  contain  anything  im- 
peaching his  case  or  supporting  or  material  to  the  case  of  the  defendant :  BoUon  v. 
CorporaHon  of  Liverpool^  1  My.  &  K.,  88,  eunsidercd. 

2.  A  plaintiff  will  not  be  compelled  to  produce  confidential  correspondence  between 
himself  or  his  predecessors  in  title  and  their  respective  solicitors  with  respect  to 
questions  connected  with  matters  in  dispute  in  the  suit,  although  made  before  any 
litigation  was  in  contemplation :  Pear&e  v.  Pearse,  1  De  G.  <feSm.  12,  and  Lawrence  v. 
Campbdlf  4  Drew,  485,  approved. 

3.  Order  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  affirmed :  Minei  v.  Morgan,  L.  C.  &  L.  J.  M., 
361,  vol.  8. 

Railway  Company. 

1.  Negligence — Evidence  of  Defendants*  Liability — Contributory  Negligence — Nommit.  In 
an  action  against  the  defendants  for  negligence,  it  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff,  being 
a  pasHenger  on  defendants'  railway,  got  up  from  his  scat  and  put  his  hand  on  the  bar 
which  passed  across  the  window  of  the  carriage,  with  the  intention  of  looking  out  to 
see  the  lights  of  the  next  station,  an  J  that  the  pressure  caused  the  door  to  fly  open, 
and  the  plaintiff  fell  out  and  was  injured.  There  was  no  further  evidence  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  door  and  its  fastenings.  The  jury  having  fuund  for  the  plaintiff: 
leave  being  reserved  to  enter  a  nonsuit  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  defendants'  liability : 

Heldf  by  the  Queen^s  Bench  and  Exchequer  Chamber,  that  there  was  evidence,  and 
that  the  verdict  ought  to  stand. 

Qwrre,  how  far  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  is  open  in  such  cases: 
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AdaiM  V.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ry.  Cb.,  (Law  Bep.)  739, 4  G.  P.  questioned ;  Gte  r. 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company ^  Q.  B  (Ex.  Ch.)i  ^^^>  ^<^1*  ^• 

2.  Oarriera  of  Cattle — Negligence — Conditions  asio  Restwenen  <if  Cattle — J^rvu^id  aad 
Agent — Agreement  for  Interchange  of  Traffic.  The  plaintiff  desired  Co  send  a  cow  from 
D.  to  S.y  and  took  her  to  the  Htation  at  D.,  belonging  to  the  6.  N.  Co.,  where  he  booked 
her  for  S.  bj  the  defendaniH'  railwHv.  He  signed  a  contract  ander  which  it  was  agreed 
between  him  and  the  G.  N.  Co.  that  they  should  not  be  refiponsible  for  any  low  or 
injury  to  cattle,  in  the  delivering,  if  such  damaKe  should  be  occasioned  by  plunging 
or  restivenera.  The  cow  waa  put  into  a  truck  belonging  to  the  defendants,  and  oo 
arriving  at  S.  waa  brought  to  a  siding  by  the  defendants'  yard  for  the  purpose  of  bein^; 
unloaded.  A  porter  in  charge  of  the  yard  began  to  unfasten  the  truck.  The  pUintiff 
thereupon  warned  him  not  to  let  the  cow  out,  as  she  would  run  at  him ;  neTerthelev 
he  did  let  her  out ;  she  ran  about  the  yard,  and  ultimately  got  on  to  the  line  and  wa» 
killed.  By  an  agreement  between  the  defendants  and  the  G.  N.  Oo.  it  was  provided 
that  a  complete  and  full  system  of  interchange  of  tnffic  in  passengeni,  goods^  panxl^ 
^.,  should  be  established  from  all  parts  of  one  company  and  beyond  its  limits  to  ill 
parts  of  the  other  company  and  beyond  its  limits,  with  through  tickets,  through  rates, 
and  invoices  and  interchange  of  stock  at  junctions ;  the  stock  of  the  two  companies 
being  treated  as  one  stock.  .  .  .  That  the  two  companies  should  aid  and  assist  each 
other  in  every  portsible  way,  as  if  the  whole  concerns  of  both  companies  were  amalga- 
mated. In  an  action  brought  against  the  defendants  for  the  loss  of  the  cow,  tbe 
court  having  power  to  draw  inferences : 

Held,  first,  that  the  action  wus  rightly  brought,  inasmuch  as  the  agreement,  if  it  did 
not  constitute  a  partnership  been  the  two  companies,  showed  that  the  G.  N.  Co.  be- 
came the  agents  of  the  defendants  to  mike  the  contract  for  the  carriage  of  the  cov. 
Secondly,  that  the  condition  in  the  contract  did  n<it  relieve  the  defendants  from  liabO 
ity  for  negligence  on  the  par^of  their  servants  in  delivering  the  cow.  Thirdly  fbj 
Blackburn  and  Lush,  JJ.;  Mellor,  J.,  dissenting),  that  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  was  that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants'  porter;  and 
that  they  were,  therefore,  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  loss  of  the  cow :  QiU  v.  Tki 
Man  hester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  Q.  B.,  186,  vol.  8. 

Revocation  op  Will. 

A  codicil  revoking  a  vnll.  does  not  neeesaarily  revoke  a  prior  codicil.  A  testator  made  a 
will  and  two  codicils,  by  none  of  which  he  gave  anything  to  Su  Catharine's  CoIUg?. 
and  many  years  afterwards  he  made  another  codicil,  describing  it  as  a  codicil  to  bis 
last  will;  and  thereby,  after  reciting  that  by  his  said  will  he  had  bequeathed  X1,0U0 
to  St.  Catharine's  College,  he  confirmed  the  said  bequest,  but  in  all  other  respecla  he 
revoked  his  said  will;  and  he  gave  to  St.  Catherine's  College  (in  addition  to  the  be- 
quest of  £1,000)  a  sum  of  £5,000,  and  appointed  executors  of  his  said  will  and 
codicil : 

Held,  that  the  last  codicil  revoked  the  will  of  the  testator,  but  not  the  codicils  cf 
prior  date. 

Held,  also,  that  under  the  last  codicil  St.  Catharine's  College  was  entitled  toa  lejiacy 
of  £6,000  in  the  whole :  Fairer  v.  St.  Catharines  Cbllege,  Cambridge,  K  C.  for  M.  B^ 
19,  vol.  16. 

Secret  Trust. 

1.  Testator  gave  the  residue  (which  amounted  in  value  to  about £6,500)  of  his  per- 
sonal estate  upon  trust  to  permit  a  married  woman  to  receive  the  income  during  her 
life,  with  remainder  after  her  death  fur  the  benefit  of  her  children,  and  if  no  diildren^ 
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for  the  husband  abeolotely.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  wife  in  the  life-time  of 
ler  aant,  N.,  testator  directed  that  the  then  legally  secured  income  of  the  aunt,  if 
1)elow  £250  a  year,  should  be  made  up  to  that  amount. 

2.  From  the  death  of  the  testator,  in  April,  1861,  down  to  February,  1865,  an  an- 
nuity of  £300  was  regularly  paid  to  N.,  by  arrangement,  out  of  the  husband's  bank- 
ing account;  but  the  wife  having  eloped  in  September,  1864,  the  payment  was,  after 
the  above  date,  discontinued. 

3.  In  1869  the  bill  was  filed  by  N.  against  the  husband  and  wife,  alleging  by  omend- 
ment,  after  the  answer  of  the  wife  (who  supported  the  plaintifTs  case)  had  come  in, 
that  the  husband  and  wife  both  promised  the  testator,  at  his  request,  on  his  death-bed, 
to  make  an  allowance  of  £300  a  year  to  the  plaintiff,  and  praying  for  a  declaration 
that  the  income  of  the  testator's  residuary  real  and  personal  estfite  "  was  and  is  sub- 
ject to  a  trust*'  for  the  payment  of  £300  a  year  to  the  plaintiff  during  the  wife's  life, 
if  the  plaintiff  should  so  long  live ;  and  for  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  by 
the  husband. 

4.  The  husband  denied  having  made  any  such  promise ;  but  it  having  been  found 
as  a  result  of  the  evidence  that  a  promise,  as  alleged,  was  made  to  the  testator  by  the 
wife,  and  was  assented  to  by  the  husband : 

Hdd,  that  the  income  of  the  testator's  estate  was  subject  to  the  alleged  trust ;  and 
an  account  and  payment  ordered  accordingly. 

Ko  costs  allowed  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was  merely  a  nominal  suitor;  the  suit  being 
in  sub^tanoe  that  of  the  wife:  McCornUek  v.  Orogan,  Law  Bep.  4,  H.  U  82,  followed  . 
NorrU  v.  Fnuer,  V.-C.  B.,  318,  vol.  20. 

Statute  of  Frauds. 

The  plaintifb  agreed  to  purchase  an  estate  from  the  L.  Society,  and  to  pay  a 
deposit  on  the  signing  of  the  contract.  Before  it  had  been  signed,  the  plaintiffs  ver- 
bally agreed  with  B.  to  make  it  over  to  him  on  certam  terms.  In  order  to  enable  B. 
to  deal  with  the  L.  Society,  the  plaintiffs  signed  and  gave  to  him  a  memorandum, 
making  over  the  contract  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  paying  to  the  L.  Society  the 
deposit,  and  engaging  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintiffs;  the  other  terms  of  the 
bargain  between  the  plaintiffs  and  B.,  which  were  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  being  at 
B.'s  request  omitted  from  the  memorandum.  On  the  same  day  the  contract  between 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  L.  Society  was  signed,  and  the  part  signed  by  the  L.  Society 
was  given  to  B.,  who  paid  the  deposit.  B.  afterwards  repudiated  all  the  stipulations  in 
favor  of  the  plaintifia  which  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  memorandum.  The  plain- 
tiffs then  filed  their  bill  against  B.  and  the  L.  Society,  asking  to  have  the  memoran- 
dum between  B.  and  the  plaintiffs  cancelled,  and  for  a  conveyance  from  the  society 
on  payment  of  what  was  due  to  them : 

Held  (affirming  the  decision  of  Malins,  V.-C),  that  a  demurrer  by  B.  was  not  sus- 
tainable on  the  merits,  for  that  the  memorandum  was  only  ancillary  to  the  verbal 
agreement  between  the  plaintiffs  and  B.,  and  any  use  of  it  by  B.  for  a  purpose  incon- 
sistent with  that  agreement  was  fraudulent : 

Hdd,  further,  that  if  the  plaintiffs  could  have  maintained  a  bill  for  specific  per- 
formance of  the  parol  agreement  between  them  and  B.,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
been  in  part  performed — as  to  which  qucere — they  were  not  bound  to  do  so ;  but  that, 
as  6.  had  repudiated  that  agreement,  they  were  entitled  to  fall  back  on  their  original 
rights  under  the  agreement  with  the  L.  Society : 

Hdd,  further  (differing  from  Malins,  V.-C),  that  the  bill  was  not  demurrable  for 
want  of  an  offer  to  repay  to  B  what  he  had  paid  to  the  society:  JervU  v.  Berndge, 
L.  C  A  L.  JJ.,  351,  vol.  8. 
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Voi^uNTAKy  Settlement. 

The  absence  of  a  power  of  revocation,  and  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  settlor 
was  not  called  to  that  absence,  do  not  make  a  voluntary  settlement  invalid  ;  thej  are 
merely  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  deciding  on  the  validity  of  a  voluntary  set- 
tlement. 

A  widow  instructed  a  solicitor  to  prepare  a  deed  settling  certain  houses  and  build- 
ings on  herself  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death  for  the  benefit  of  her  children.  The 
deed,  as  prepared,  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  instructions,  but  was  read  over 
to  and  executed  by  her.  There  was  no  suggestion  made  to  her  that  the  deed  ought 
to  contain  a  power  of  revocation.  Some  years  afterwards  she  burnt  it,  and  expressed 
satisfaction  at  having  got  rid  of  it.  She  executed  a  mortgage  of  part  of  the  settled 
property,  aAer  asking  the  consent  of  a  son  who  was  both  beneficially  interested  aod 
a  trustee  of  the  settlement,  and  made  a  will  purporting  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
property: 

Held  (reverping  the  (decree  of  Wickeniy  V.  C  ),  that,  under  the  circumstanoes,  the 
deed  of  settlement  was  valid,  and  not  affected  by  the  want  of  a  power  of  revocation 
or  by  the  divergence  from  the  instructions :    HcM  v.  HaU^  L.  G.  &  L.  JJ.,  430,  vol.  & 

Will. 

1.  A  testator  had  three  sons,  John^  Thomas^  and  Robert.  He  devised  to  each,  in  the 
same  form  of  words,  a  separate  property  for  life,  and  after  a  son's  death,  to  his  child 
or  children  in  fee.  In  case  any  one  of  the  sons  should  die  without  lawful  issue,  the 
property  of  such  son  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  survivors  "  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  estates  hereinafter  devised  are  limited  to  them  respectively;  ob- 
ject, nevertheless,  to  the  proviso  hereinafter  mentioned."  At  the  end  of  the  three 
devises  came  the  proviso  in  these  terms :  "  Provided  that  in  case  any  or  either  of  m; 
said  sons  shall  depart  this  life  leaving  a  widow,  then  I  give  the  hereditaments  and 
premises,  so  specifically  deviscS  to  such  one  or  more  of  them  so  dying,  unto  his 
widow  and  her  assigns  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life.''  The  youngest 
son  died  unmarried.  His  two  brothers  divided  his  property  between  them.  The 
eldest  son  died,  and  after  him  the  second  son,  each  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  child : 

Hdd,  that  each  widow  was  entitled  to  a  life  estate  in  all  that  had  been  poaMSKd 
by  her  husband  during  his  life. 

The  proviso  is  a  limitation,  and  must  be  so  construed.  "Specifically"  means  the 
same  thing,  whether  used  in  a  devise  of  land  or  chattels.  "  So  "  in  this  ca^e  is  merely 
descriptive,  and  is  the  same  as  ''  hereinbefore."  *'So  specifii^ly  "  is  therefore  merelj 
descriptive. 

In  this  will  the  description  was  meant  to  apply  whether  the  property  was  given 
directly,  as  in  ihe  first  instance,  or  indirectly,  as  in  the  second  instance. 

The  proviso  being  at  the  end  of  all  the  devises,  must  have  a  meaning  applicable  to 
all,  and  not  be  treated  as  if  placed  at  the  end  of  one,  and  thus  made  applicable  to 
one  only:     C.  L.  F.  GHeSf  et  ux,  v.  Ann  Melaon,  (House  of  Lords),  24,  vol.  6. 

2.  Little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  use,  in  a  will  making  a  gift  to  a  charity,  of  the 
word  "  condition ;"  it  may  mean  the  same  aa  "  intent  and  purpose,"  and  may  be  em- 
ployed to  create  a  trust  and  nothing  more. 

In  1658  a  testator  gave  certain  houses  in  Old  Change  to  his  son  and  the  son's  heirs, 
but,  if  the  son  died  without  issue,  to  the  Wctx  Chandlen  of  the  City  of  Londcnj  "  for 
this  intent  and  purpose  and  upon  this  condition,"  that  they  should  distribute  annoalljr 
£8  in  the  manner  therein  described,  viz :  £3  ISs.  to  the  poor  of  Si,  Mary  MagdaUn, 
and  28.  to  the  churchwardens  for  their  painstaking;  38«.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
BcxUyj  in  Kenij  and  28.  to  the  churchwardens  of  that  parish  for  their  pains;  35i.to 
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the  poorest  men  and  women  of  the  Chmpany  of  Wax  Ckandlenj  and  the  other  Ss.  to 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company,  *''  and  the  rest  of  the  profits  of  the  raid 
houses  and  tenements  I  will  shall  be  bestowed  upon  the  reparation  of  the  said  houses 
and  tenements/'  If  the  Master  and  Wardens  should  leave  any  of  these  things  un- 
done,  the  property  was  to  go  over  to  the  testator's  next  of  kin,  *'upon  oondiiion  that 
they  should  do  aU  these  things/'  The  son  died  unmarried,  and  the  Wax  Chandlera 
entered  into  possession,  kept  the  premises  in  repair,  and,  after  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don,  rebuilt  them.    The  rents  had  largely  increased : 

Held,  that  the  will  created  a  trust ;  that  all  the  income  was  exhausted  by  the  ap- 
propriations of  it  directed  by  the  will,  and  that  consequently  the  whole  was  properly 
applicable  to  purpot^es  of  charity. 

The  Wax  ChandJen  had  in  1790  purchased  a  small  piece  of  property  adjoining  the 
devised  land,  and  had  built  upon  it,  so  that  the  original  and  the  purchased  property 
were  now  conjoined  and  formed  one  whole.  There  was  no  distinct  proof  as  to  the 
funds  out  of  which  this  added  property  had  been  purchased.  In  the  absence  of  such 
proof,  it  was  hdd,  that  the  added  property  must  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  Wax 
Chandlerg;  and  it  was  declared  that  it  did  belong  to  them,  and  an  order  was  made  for 
an  inquiry  to  distinguish  the  two  properties,  and  for  the  application  of  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof. 

To  declare  under  such  circumstances  as  existed  here  that  this  added  property  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity  would  be  like  following  and  taking  pos- 
sesnion  of  the  back  rents  bona  fide  received  by  the  company:  a  course  which  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  did  not  sanction. 

"  Beparation  "  of  premises,  used  in  a  gift  of  those  premises  to  a  charity,  must  be 
held  to  comprehend  their  restoration  in  the  event  of  any  catastrophe  befalling  them: 
l%e  AUorney-Qcnerol  v.  Wax  Chandler^  Oompopny^  (House  of  Lords;,  1,  vol,  6 
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SELECTED  DIGEST  OF  STATE  REPORTS. 


[For  this  nomber  oC  the  Rbvisw,  selectioos  have  been  made  from  the  following  State  Be* 
ports :  4S  California;  4S  Georgia;  86  Maryland;  59  New  Hampshire  (continned);  6S  Nwth  Caro- 
lina (continned);  2  South  Carolina  (new  series). 


Abatement. 

At  common  law  a  suit,  when  abated,  is  abnolately  dead,  but  in  equity  an  abate- 
ment signifies  only  a  present  suspension  of  all  proceedings  in  the  suit  from  the  want 
of  proper  parties  capable  of  proceeding  therein :  Pringle  v.  Sizer^  2  S.  G.  (new 
series),  69. 

Accord  and  Satisfaction. 

Where  a  debtor  pays  the  principal  of  his  debt,  which  is  received  by  the  cred- 
itor, in  full  satisfaction,  whether  the  debt  be  past  due,  or  running  to  maturitv,  it 
is  a  good  defense,  and  may  be  pleaded  as  an  accord  and  satisfaction:  WeaooU  t. 
Walkr,  42  Ala.,  492. 

Account  Stated. 

Bill  by  the  administrator  of  a  deceased  ward  against  the  executor  of  the  gaardiao, 
to  open  an  account  stated  and  settled  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  on  the 
ground  of  mutual  mistake  in  this,  that  in  the  settlement  no  account  was  taken  of 
an  estate  in  which  the  ward  was  entitled  to  a  distributive  share,  and  of  which  tb« 
deceased  guardian  was  the  administrator.  The  settlement  was  based  upon  the  guar- 
dian's returns,  and  the  defendant,  in  making  it,  had  acted  in  entire  good  iaith.  Belief 
refused  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  want  of  proof  that  the  guardian's  returns  w«re 
false,  and  because  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  state- 
ment, substantial  information  of  the  facts  alleged  in  his  bill  as  the  ground  of 
relief.  The. authorities  reviewed  and  the  principles  stated  upon  which  coorts  of 
equity  give  or  refuse  relief  in  suits  to  open  or  to  surcharge  and  falsify  stated  accounts 
and  accounts  settled,  where  they  are  impeached  on  the  -ground  of  fraud  or  mis- 
take :    McDow  V.  Brown,  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  95. 

Administration. 

A  decree,  in  a  suit  for  distribution  among  creditors  of  the  assets  of  an  in«)l- 
vent  intestate  estate,  which  ascertains  the  amount  of  assets  then  realized  and  tbat 
they  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  judgments,  specialty  debts,  and  12  3-7ths  per  cent  of 
the  simple  contract  debts,  and  directs  that  they  be  so  applied,  does  not  bar  the  special- 
ty creditors  of  their  right  to  priority  of  payment  out  of  assets  afterwards  realised— 
those  realized  at  the  time  of  the  decree  having  been  lost  without  fault  on  their  part: 
Gunier  v.  GurUer,  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  11. 

A  dministtbatobs. 

A  sale  of  land  of  a  testator  or  intestate  by  the  executor  or  administrator,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  where  the  estate  is  insolvent,  divests  the  liens  of  judg- 
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ments  obtained  in  the  life-time  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  and  the  creditor  must 
look  to  the  proceeds  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  estate:  Sima  v. 
FerriU,  45  Ga.,  585. 

Agent  and  Agency. 

1.  What  an  agent  says  in  the  coarse  of  doing  an  act  in  the  scope  of  his  agency, 
characterizing  or  qualifying  the  act^  is  admisaible  as  part  of  the  rea  gestcR.  But  if  his 
right  to  act  in  the  particular  matter  in  question  has  ceased,  his  declarations  are  mere 
hearsay,  which  do  not  afifect  the  principal :  Smith  d  Melton  y.  N,  C,  B,  R,  Co.,  68  S. 
C,  107. 

2.  The  power  to  make  declarations  or  admissions  in  behalf  of  a  company  as  to 
events  or  defaults  that  have  occurred  and  are  past  can  not  be  inferred  as  incidental  to 
the  duties  of  a  general  agent  to  superintend  the  current  dealings  and  business  of  the 
company:  lb, 

3.  The  depreciation  of  Confederate  money  is  not  between  private  parties  construc- 
tive notice  to  the  agent  and  the  person  paying  the  same,  that  the  principal  will  not 
receive  it.  Otherwise,  where  the  receiving  agent  is  an  officer  of  the  Court,  or  one 
acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity :  lb, 

4.  Testimony  as  to  transactions  which  took  place  between  the  defendant  and  an 
agent,  since  deceased,  is  admissible  evidence  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  principal 
against  such  defendant.  Especially  so,  if  the  acts  and  ageements  of  the  agent  were 
afterwards  communicated  to  the  principal  and  by  him  assented  to :  Howerton  v.  LaUi- 
mer,  lb,  370. 

5.  For  mere  error  in  judgment,  an  agent,  with  authority  to  do  the  best  be  can,  is 
not  liable :  Long  v.  iW,  et  a/,  lb.  479. 

Appearance. 

1.  Where  a  defendant  was  served  out  of  the  State,  and  an  attorney  then  with  him 
signed  and  transmitted  a  document  to  the  effect  that  as  defendant's  attorney  he  ac- 
knowledged service,  and  authorized  a  judgment  to  be  taken  as  prayed  for : 

JSdd,  sufficient  to  show  a  voluntary  appearance,  and  to  justify  the  entry  of  an  im- 
mediate judgment :    Foole  v.  Riehmondj  42  Cal.,  440. 

2.  Where  counsel  appears  expressly  for  certain  defendants  in  an  action,  his  signa- 
ture to  papers  in  the  case  after  that  time  as  the  attorney  for  the  defendants,  will  be 
construed  as  limited  to  those  defendants  for  whom  he  expressly  appeared :  Spanagel 
T.  Bdinger,  42  Cal.,  148. 

Arbitration  and  Award. 

Where  a  ca<)e  had  been  referred  for  an  account  and  report,  and  the  report  had  been 
made  and  set  aside  by  consent,  and  then  by  consent  of  parties  it  was  ordered  that  the 
case  be  remanded  for  an  additional  report,  showing  what  fund  of  the  estate  still  re- 
mains after  setting  aside  the  sum  of  $2,000  due  the  plaintiff  B.,  showing  also  how 
each  of  the  children  of  the  testator  stand  towards  each  other  as  to  the  amounts  re- 
ceived, what  is  due  from  each  of  them  to  the  administrator,  or  from  the  administra- 
tor to  each  of  them,  and  what  is  due  to  each  other:  And  for  the  better  adjustment  of 
the  matters  in  question,  it  is  referred  to  J.  H.  T.,  as  arbitrator,  whose  award  shall  be 
a  rule  of  Court,  and  who  shall  state  the  account  necessary  to  exhibit  what  is  here  re- 
quired, &c.: 

It  was  held,  that  it  was  a  reference  to  arbitration,  and  that  the  report  of  the  arbi- 
trator was  an  award,  and  not  merely  the  report  of  a  referee  to  take  an  account,  and 
it  was  held  further  that  the  arbitrator  had  not  exceeded  his  power  in  stating  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  estate:    HUliard  and  wife,  et  al,  v.  Bowland,  AdaCr.,  68  N.  C,  506. 
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ASBIOKMUNTB. 

It  b  error  to  charge  a  jury  that  a  debtor  who  is  insolvent  can  make  no  assignment 
bj  which  a  creditor  in  preferred,  or  to  charge  that  a  debtor,  who  is  insolvent,  U  una- 
ble to  make  an  v  preference  to  secure  a  creditor,  becauite  such  preferences  are  not  al- 
lowed by  the  bankrupt  law — the  law  of  the  Stsite  being  that  a  bona  fide  preference  of 
one  creditor  by  an  insolvent  debtor  is  valid,  and  the  Bankrupt  Act  not  avoiding  such 
preferences  under  all  circumstances:    Isiael  v.  Ayer  A  Co,f  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  344. 

Assumpsit. 

A.  B.  and  C.  entrusted  with  D.,  a  dealer  in  horses,  one  horse  each,  belonging  to 
them  individually,  to  be  sold.  D.  sold  the  three  horses  together  to  the  defendants, 
on  credit,  for  $650, — ^no  separate  price  being  made  for  either  of  them  in  the  trade. 
The  three  individual  owners  afterwards  joined  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  against  the 
purchaBer  to  recover  the  price: 

Held,  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained :  Woodward  v.  Shermanj  et  oZ.,  52 
N.  H.,  131. 

Attachment. 

Where  Howe  commenced  an  attachment  suit  against  McOann,  and  garnished 
money  of  McCann's  in  the  Union  Insurance  Company,  and  afterwards  recov- 
ered judgment  and  issued  execution  to  the  Sheriff,  who,  however,  did  not  receive 
the  money  or  actually  levy  the  execution,  and  before  any  further  steps,  and  within 
four  months  of  the  issuance  of  the  attachment,  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  were 
commenced  against  McCann,  and  an  assignee  of  his  estate  appointed : 

Heldf  that  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  dissolved  the  lien  under  the  garnish- 
ment, and  that  neither  the  judgment  nor  execution,  without  an  actual  levy  or  re- 
ceipt by  the  Sheriff  of  the  money,  would  create  any  other  lien :  Howe  v.  ViUon 
Insiurance  Co.,  42  Cal.,  531. 

Baxi^ments. 

1.  Ordinary  diligence  is  all  that  the  law  exacts  of  the  bailee  in  a  case  of  pawn  or 
pledge.  Ordinary  diligence,  in  the  law  of  bailments  is  a  relative  term,  and  signi- 
fies that  care  which  men  of  common  prudence  generally  take  of  like  articles  of 
their  own,  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  where  the  question  arises. 

The  question  being,  whether  bankers  in  Columbia,  who  had  received  on  deposit 
certain  collaterals,  as  security  for  money  loaned  by  them  to  the  bailor,  were  respon- 
sible to  the  latter  for  the  loss  of  the  collaterals  from  their  banking  house  by  rob- 
bery, the  Circuit  Judge  declined,  at  the  request  of  the  bailor,  to  instruct  the  jnrf 
*'  that  the  bailees  can  not  be  said  to  have  exercised  ordinary  care,  unless  it  be  found 
that  they  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  means  for  securing  their  deposits  that 
art  and  mechanical  skill  could  afford ;  and  it  is  a  proper  inquiry  for  the  jury 
to  say  ^whether  proper  efforts  were  made  by  the  plaintiffs  to  ascertain  and  secure 
those  mechanical  implements  of  the  age,  which,  without  extraordinary  diligence 
could  have  been  secured : 

Heldf  That  in  this  there  was  no  error.     SeoUj  WiUiavM  &  Co.  v.  Oetcs,  2  S.  €.,  522. 

2.  The  Circuit  Judge  instructed  the  jury  *Hhat  the  Court  could  not  prescribe  any 
absolute  rule  or  measure  of  diligence,  and  that  whether  ordinary  care  devolved  it 
upon  the  bailees,  bankers  in  Columbia,  to  employ  all  the  means  of  security  known  to 
art,  and  applicable  to  their  business,  was  exclusively  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.*" 
The  verdict  was  for  the  bailees,  and  on  appeal  by  the  bailor: 

Heldy  that  in  this  instruction,  there  was  error,  and  a  new  trial  was  granted.    Jh. 

3.  A.  loaned  a  sulky  and  harness,  the  former  the  property  of  his  father,  to  B.,  to 
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dme  and  exercise  his  horse  over  the  track  of  the  fair  groundfl  of  an  agricultural 
society.  Whilst  so  driving,  the  horse  ran  away  and  broke,  and  greatly  iiyured  or 
destroved  the  articles  loaned  : 

Hddf  that  the  lender,  though  not  the  owner  of  the  sulky,  could  maintain  an  ac- 
tion against  the  borrower  to  recover  its  value,  and  such  recovery  could  be  pleaded  in 
bar  by  him  in  a  subsequent  suit  by  the  owner:     Oaaey  v.  Suter,  36  Md.,  1. 

4.  A.  and  G.  each  owned  shares  of  stock  in  a  mining  company,  all  t!ie  shares  being  of 
equal  value.  A.  delivered  a  number  of  his  shares  to  G.  to  be  held  as  collateral  se- 
curity for  money  advanced  by  G.  to  pay  assessments  upon  the  stock  of  A.,  and  to  be 
sold  by  G.  whenever  he  could  obtain  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  per  share;  G. 
transferred  certain  of  A.*s  shares  for  less  than  the  price  named,  in  fulfillment  by  G. 
of  a  contract  for  a  sale  of  his  own  stock,  and  on  settlement  with  A.,  G.  transferred 
an  equal  number  of  his  own  shares  to  A ,  exchanging  receipts  with  him  in  full  of  all 
demands.  Subsequently,  A.  sued  G.  for  the  amount  of  money  received  for  the  shares 
sold,  alleging  that  the  settlement  had  been  procured  by  false  representations  on  the 
part  of  G.,  and  G.  defended  by  showing  that  he  transferred  the  shares  in  fulfillment 
of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  his  own  stock,  and  that  he,  at  all  times,  had  and  held  for 
A.'b  use  an  equal  number  of  shares  of  equal  value,  and  that  he  had  so  replaced 
them: 

Heldf  that  G.  did  not  become  responsible  fur  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  shares. 
The  technical  breach  of  trust  presents  a  case  of  damnum  absque  injuria:  Atkins  v. 
Oa^^^42aiL,  87. 

BoinM. 

1.  Coupon  bonds  issued  by  an  incorporated  railroad  company,  payable  to  bearer,  are 
negotiable:  Larigston  v.  S.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  2  S.  C,  (new  series),  248. 

2.  A  coupon  bond  issued  by  an  incorporated  railroad  company,  redeemable  on  a 
day  certain,  and  a  bank  named,  on  the  surrender  of  the  bond,  bears  interest  from  its 
maturity,  although  no  demand  of  payment,  or  offer  to  surrender  the  bond,  be  made 
at  the  bank  or  elsewhere :  lb, 

3.  An  action  may  be  maintained  on  a  bond  payable  on  a  day  certain,  at  a  place 
named,  without  allegation  or  proof  of  demand  of  payment  at  the  time  and  place  men- 
tioned: lb 

4.  Bonds  issued  by  municipal  corporations,  under  their  corporate  seal,  payable  to 
bearer,  are  negotiable,  and  are  protected  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner,  by  the 
usages  of  commerce,  which  are  a  part  of  the  common  law:  Weilh  &  Arefnto  v.  CUy  of 
WilmingUm,  68  N.  C,  24. 

5.  The  purchaser  of  a  bond  from  one  who  is  not  an  agent  of  the  obligee,  but  to 
whom  the  bond  had  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  handing  it  to  a  lawyer  for  collec- 
tion, acquires  no  interest  therein,  and  can  not  maintain  an  action  for  its  recovery 
McMinn  v.  Freeman,  68  N.  C,  341. 

BUBQLABT. 

The  defendants  went  to  the  store  house  of  the  prosecutor,  in  whi6h  he  was  sleep- 
ing, between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  knocking  at  the  door 
called  his  name  twice,  he  answered  the  call,  and  told  them  to  wait  until  he  put  on  his 
breeches,  which  he  did  and  opened  the  door,  when  the  defendants  entered  the  house 
and  called  for  meat,  and  as  the  prosecutor  was  in  the  act  of  getting  the  meat,  he  was 
knocked  down  by  one  of  the  defendants,  and  the  store  robbed : 

Held,  to  be  a  sufficient  breaking  to  constitute  the  crime  of  burglary:  StaU  v.  Mot- 
decai  et  oL.,  68  N.  C,  207. 
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Cabriebs. 

Thi«  case  moflt  be  controlled  bj  that  of  the  Southern  'Erpn»  Company  y.  iS%ea,  38  Qa. 
519,  in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  "When  a  common  carrier  receires  and  receipts  for 
goods,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  terminus  of  his  own  line,  he  undertakes  to  trsospoit 
the  goods  to  the  point  of  destination,  either  by  himself  or  competent  agents,  and  if 
the  goods  are  lost  beyond  the  terminus  of  his  own  line,  he  will  be  liable  therefor: 
Cohen  &  Menko  y.  SoiUhem  Express  Company^  45  Ga.,  148. 

2.  The  owner  of  goods  can  not  hold  such  agents  liable  on  the  contract  of  bail- 
ment :    Ih. 

3.  When  a  railroad  company,  by  its  agents,  takes  the  fare  of  a  passenger  to  a 
particular  station  on  its  road,  it  is  bound  to  stop  at  that  station,  that  he  may  get  off 
the  cars ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  speed  of  the  cars  be  slackened.  And  \i^  after 
passing  the  station,  the  speed  of  the  cars  is  again  slackened  that  the  passenger  may 
get  off,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  conductor,  he  does  get  off,  and  in  so  doing  geti 
injured,  the  company  is  liable.  It  is  not  want  of  ordinary  care,  if  a  passenger  pru- 
dently uses  the  means  which  the  company  affords  him  to  get  off  the  train :  Georgia 
KB.  A  Banking  Co.  y.  McCurdy,  45  Oa.,  288. 

4.  If  a  shipper  declines  to  state  the  yalue  of  the  goods  when  asked  by  the  carrier, 
it  is  questionable  whether  he  can  recoyer  of  the  carrier:  Qreen  y.  Southern  Express 
Co,,  45  Qa.,  305. 

Common  Carrier. 

Where  the  cargo  of  a  yessel  is  damaged  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  re- 
sults from  the  falling  of  the  tide,  unless  it  appears  that  the  yessel  could  not  haye  been 
so  moored  as  to  preyent  it  being  left  aground,  the  owner  of  the  yessel  is  liable  for  the 
damage :    Bohannan  y.  Hammond^  42  Cal.,  227. 

Constitution. 

1.  The  corporate  powers  of  cities  and  towns  are  emanations  from  tlie  State  granted 
for  purposes  of  conyenience,  and  they  are  not  allowed  in  the  exercise  of  those  powen 
to  contrayene  the  policy  of  the  State,  or  exceed  the  powers  conferred,  and  much  leas 
those  which  are  either  expressly  or  impliedly  prohibited :  Weith  A  Arent  y.  Gty  </ 
Wamingion,  68  N.  C,  24. 

2.  Ther^ore,  where  the  city  of  W.,  in  1862,  borrowed  money  from  A.  and  gave  him 
a  bond,  which  money  was  used  indirectly  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  A.,  before  the 
bond  became  due,  transferred  it  to  B.  without  notice  as  to  its  consideration,  and  the 
city,  in  1867,  by  yirtue  of  an  act  of  Assembly,  took  up  the  bond  and  issued  to  B.  in 
its  place  other  bonds  with  coupons  attached,  who  afterwards  sells  the  coupon  bonds 
in  open  market,  for  a  fair  price,  and  without  any  notice  as  to  the  illegality  of  the 
original  consideration  tu  C.  In  a  suit  by  C.  against  the  city  to  recoyer  the  coupons 
on  the  bonds  purchased  from  B.,  it  was 

Held,  that  C.  could  not  recoyer,  for  the  reason  that  all  bonds  of  a  like  nature  had 
deen  declared  yoid  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Conyention  of  1865,  and  the  payment  of 
the  same  was  thereby,  and  by  sec.  13,  art.  7  of  the  Constitution,  prohibited,  and  as 
being  against  public  policy:    Ih. 

Constitutional  Law. 

1.  A  State  has  the  power,  by  proper  police  and  sanitary  regulations,  to  exclude  from 
its  limits  paupers,  yagabonds,  and  criminals,  or  sick,  diseased,  infirm,  and  disabled 
persons,  who  are  liable  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  to  admit  them  only  on  soch 
terms  as  will  prevent  the  State  from  being  burdened  with  their  support :  The  StaU  t. 
S.  S.  ConstUutum^  42  Cal.,  581. 
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2.  The  exercise  of  Bnch  a  power  \r  a  police  or  sanitary  r^^Iation  for  preserving 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  people :    Ih, 

COKTEMFT  OF  GOURT. 

The  power  of  a  Court  to  punish  for  an  alleged  contempt  of  its  authority,  though 
undoubted,  in  in  its  nature  arbitrary,  and  its  exercise  is  not  to  be  upheld,  except  under 
the  ciraimstances,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law :  BaeKelder  v.  Moore,  42 
Cal^  415. 

C0KTRA.CT8. 

1.  Duress  which  will  avoid  a  contract  must  consist  of  threats  of  bodily  or  other 
harm,  or  other  means  amounting  to  coercion,  or  tending  to  coerce  the  will  of  another 
and  actually  inducing  him  to  do  an  act  contrary  to  his  free  wUl :    Itustell  v.  MeCarty 
ti  al.,  45  Ga.,  197. 

2.  An  executory  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  day,  where 
both  parties  are  aware  that  the  seller  expects  to  purchase  himself  to  fulfill  his  con- 
tract, and  no  skill  and  labor  or  expense  enters  into  the  consideration,  but  the  same 
IB  a  pure  speculation  upon  chances,  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law  and  can  be 
enforced  by  neither  party.  But  where  such  a  contract  is  executed,  an  agent  employed 
by  his  principal  to  make  the  contract  can  recover  from  him  any  money  he  may  have 
advanced  in  the  transaction  by  his  authority,  or  without  his  authority,  if  the  princi- 
pal, after  such  advance,  ratify  his  agent's  act  in  making  it :  TForren,  Lane  &  Co,  v. 
HewiU,  45  Ga.,  601. 

3.  Action  on  a  promissory  note  for  $500,  dated  Charleston,  17th  Jan.,  1865,  and 
payable  in  specie,  or  its  equivalent,  '*  six  months  after  peace  is  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States,^^  with  interest ''  from  the  day  that  peace,  as 
aforesaid,  is  declared.''  The  Circuit  Judge  instructed  the  jury  that  the  intent  of  the 
parties  was  that  the  money  should  be  paid  six  months  after  peace  was  declared  be- 
tween the  two  belligerents,  each  acting  as  a  separate  and  subsisting  power,  and  as  that 
period  had  not  arrived,  no  cause  of  action  had  accrued : 

HM,  that  in  this  there  was  error :    Brewster  v.  WiUiamaj  2  S.  C.  (new  series)  455. 

4.  A  contract  to  do  a  thing  "  as  soon  as  practicable "  implies  that  circumstances 
may  occur  which  will  delay  the  completion  of  it.  The  word  "practicable*'  can  not 
be  understood  with  regard  to  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  contractors,  for  they 
may  be  entirely  inadequate ;  but  in  ascertaining  what  was  intended,  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  importance  to  the  other  party  of  an 
early  completion  of  it,  are  to  be  considered :    Iteedy  v.  Smithy  42  Cal.,  245. 

Conversion. 

» 

In  an  action  of  trover  by  a  payor  against  a  payee  for  the  conversion  of  a  note  for 
thirty-five  dollars,  the  plaintifi*  recovered  a  judgment  for  one  cent  damages  and  costs, 
which  was  satisfied  by  the  defendant : 

Held,  that  this  did  not  entitle  the  defendant  to  enforce  the  collection  4>f  the  note  as 
a  valid  outstanding  obligation  against  the  payor :      Dearth  v.  Spencer^  52  N.  H.,  213. 

Corporations. 

1.  Although  a  corporation,  as  such,  can  do  no  corx>orate  act  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  State  granting  its  charter,  yet  its  agents  and  officers  may  bind  it  by  contracts 
and  engagements  made  in  other  States,  and  the  minutes  of  its  Board  of  Directors 
may  be  used  as  evidence  of  the  acts  of  the  Board,  even  though  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  appear  to  have  been  held  out  of  the  State  chartering  the  corporation  :  The 
Wood  H.  H.  Mining  Cb.  v.  Kingy  45  Ga.,  34. 
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2.  It  is  a  necessary  incident  of  a  mining  corporation  that  it  shall  haTe  power  to 
contract  and  to  bind  itself  to  thoFe  dealing  with  it  in  matters  within  the  inteiit  of  the 
charter,  even  though  the  charter  contains  no  ex  press  grant  or  power  to  contract  or 
make  debts :     lb, 

3.  A  corporation  which,  through  its  Directors,  accepts  the  services  of  another  as 
Treasurer,  and  ratifies  and  audits  bis  accounts,  in  which  a  balance  appears  agiiinsl  the 
corporation,  is  bound  bj  the  admission,  as  a  private  person  would  be,  under  ihenme 
ciyumstances :    2b. 

4.  When  the  Treasurer  of  a  corporation,  with  the  knowledge  and  oonsent  of  the 
Directors,  raised  money  for  the  use  of  the  corporation,  on  his  own  credit,  paying  in- 
terest theiefor  above  the  legal  rate,  and  his  accounts,  as  Treasurer,  were  audited  and 
agreed  to  by  the  company,  of  extra  interest  appearing  on  the  account,  and  a  balance 
struck  and  agreed  to  as  due  the  Treasurer,  a  verdict  of  a  jury  for  the  balance  with 
legal  interest  from  the  date  of  the  account,  is  not  illegal :    /6.. 

6.  Where  Bolinger  and  Chambers,  the  chief  subscribers  of  the  ''Oroville  and  Vir- 
ginia City  Railroad  Company  "  paid  in  the  ten  per  cent,  of  their  subscriptions,  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  paid  in  cash,  in  a  check  drawn  by  Boling^r  on  the  Bank  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  it  appeared  that  Bolinger  had  no  funds  there,  but  that  the  check  would 
have  been  paid  if  presented  : 

Heldj  that  such  payment  was  not  a  payment  in  cash,  as  required  by  law,  and  that 
the  incorporation,  under  such  circumstances,  was  invalid,  and  should  be  so  declared 
on  quo  warrarUo :    People  v.  Chumbers,  42  Cal.,  201. 

Counter  Claim. 

1.  A.  is  sued  by  the  executrix  of  B.,  on  a  note  given  for  the  purchase  of  land 
sold  by  the  executrix  for  assets;  on  the  trial  A.  offers  as  a  set-off  a  judgment  paid 
by  him  as  B.'s  surety: 

Heldf  in  administrations  granted  prior  to  Ist  July,  1869,  not  to  be  a  counter  claim: 
McLean  v.  Leach  et  cU.,  68  N.  C,  95. 

2.  When  a  negotiable  instrument  has  been  transferred,  it  becomes  affected  in  the 
hands  of  the  holder  by  any  equity  the  obligor  may  have  against  such  holder,  and  no 
subsequent  transfer  will  defeat  that  equity:     Martin  v.  Biehardaon  et  aZ.,  lb.,  255. 

3.  Therefore^  where  A.  is  indebted  by  bond  to  B.,  who  transfers  it  without  indoRie- 
ment  to  C,  and  at  the  time  of  such  transfer  C.  owes  A.  a  Bond ;  after  holding  it  some 
time  C.  returns  A.'d  bond  to  B.    In  an  action  by  B.  against  A.  upon  the  bond  due  6: 

Ildd^  that  it  was  subject  to  the  set-off  of  C.'s  bond  to  A.,  though  B.  may  have  had 
no  notice  of  the  indebtedness  of  C.  to  A:    76. 

Covenant. 

1.  In  an  action  for  the  breach  of  a  covenant  of  seizin,  the  general  rule  that  the 
vendee  recovers,  as  damages,  the  price  paid  for  the  land,  with  interest  from  the 
time  of  payment,  is  subject  to  many  modifications,  as  where  Ids  (the  vendee's)  loa, 
in  perfecting  the  title,  has  been  less  than  the  purchase  money  and  interest,  he  can 
only  recover  for  the  <hctwd  injury  sustained:  Farmer  %  Bank  of  N.  C.  v.  Glaia^anid 
Wife,  68  N.  C,  35. 

2.  And  if,  after  the  sale  to  the  vendee,  the  vendor  perfects  the  title,  such  sub- 
sequently acquired  title  enures  to  the  vendee  by  estoppel ;  which,  being  a  port  of 
the  title,  may  be  given  in  evidence  without  being  specially  pleaded :    lb. 

Criminal  Law. 

1.  There  is  no  case  pending,  in  a  prosecution  for  murder,  until  after  bill  found : 
Slai^  V.  Addi^xm,  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  356. 
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« 

2.  Indictment  for  murder  qnaflhed  on  the  ground  that  attorneys  representing  the 
solicitor,  he  being  absent,  had  entered  the  room  of  the  grand  jurj  when  thej  were 
deliberating  on  the  bill,  and  advined  them  in  reference  to  their  duty:    /6. 

3.  On  appeal  from  a  sentence  in  a  criminal  case,  where  the  judgment  entry  recited 
that  the  jury  was  '*  sworn  to  well  and  truly  try  the  issue  joined : 

Heldy  apparent  that  the  oath  administered  to  the  jury  was  not  attempted  to  be  set 
out,  and  this  Goart  will  presume  the  proper  oath  was  administered :  McNeil  t.  THa 
State,  42  Ala.,  498. 

4.  Where,  during  the  trinl  of  a  criminal  cause,  the  court,  at  a  recess,  gave  addi- 
tional instructions  to  the  jury,  received  their  verdict,  and  discharged  them,  in  the 
absence  of  the  prisoner's  counsel : 

Hddf  eiTor,  when  it  appeared  from  the  record  that  no  attempt  to  give  them  notice 
wan  made,  but  that  it  would  be  sufficient  notice  to  call  them  at  the  court  house  door 
or  other  place,  as  witnesfts  ahd  other  persons  are  usually  called :    Tb. 

Cbimikal  Proceedixos. 

The  fact  that  a  juror  is  not  resident  of  the  county  in  which  the  indictment  is  tried, 
is  a  good  ground  of  challenge,  but  not  for  a  new  trial  after  a  verdict  k  rendered : 
SiaU  ▼.  White,  68  N.  C,  158. 

Dedication. 

1.  When  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  lays  it  off  for  a  town,  publishes  a  map  of 
the  lots,  streets,  and  lanes,  and  sells  out  the  lots  on  a  street  to  others,  and  the  town  is 
established  as  designated  in  the  map,  the  owner  of  the  land  will  be  presnmed  to  have 
dedicated  the  streets  and  lanes  to  the  public,  and  if  one  of  them  be  diverted  from  the 
purposes  designated,  as  if  under  a  sale  from  the  city  authorities  a  house  be  built  on 
land  that  is  part  of  the  street,  this  does  not  authorise  the  original  owner  of  the 
tract  to  sue  in  ^ectment  for  the  land  so  built  upon.  The  title  of  the  land  is  in 
the  public,  for  the  uses  designated,  so  long  as  the  town  exists.  If  the  street  be 
abandoned  by  the  public,  prima  faext,  the  reversion  would  be  in  the  owner  of  the 
abutting  lots,  unless  the  injured  grantor  had  in  express  terms  reserved  the  right  to 
himself  in  his  deed  conveying  the  lots,  or  in  his  act  of  dedication :  Bayard  v.  Hat' 
grave  ei  al,^  45  Ga.,  342. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  dedication  that  it  shall  be  irrevo- 
cable, and  that  the  land  shall  be  forever  dedicated  for  the  public  use  which  is  desig- 
nated, provided  the  public  see  'fit  to  use  it  for  that  purpose.  A  reservation  of  the 
right  to  revoke  the  dedication,  defeats  the  dedication :  San  FranetKO  v.  Canavar,  42 
Cal.,  543. 

3.  An  acceptance  of  a  dedication  is  generally  established  by  a  use  by  the  public 
of  the  land  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  dedicated.  Until  accepted,  the 
dedication,  whether  made  by  deed  or  otherwise,  may  be  revoked  by  the  owner  of  the 
land :    lb, 

4.  The  public  use,  necessary  to  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the  dedication,  must  be 
of  such  duration  that  the  public  interest  and  private  rights  would  be  materially  im- 
paired if  the  dedication  were  revoked  and  the  use  by  the  public  discontinued :  lb. 

Deed. 

1.  A  pftper  in  writing,  not  under  teal  and  unregistered,  which  has  been  surrendered 
to  th«  gmntor  by  the  alleged  grantee,  prevents  any  title  resting  in  the  grantee.  And 
such  paper  writing,  passing  no  title,  could  do  no  more  than  raise  an  equity  which 
the  grantee  had  a  right  to  surrender,  atiless  it  was  done  to  defVaud  creditors :  Wough 
V.  BleviMy  68  N.  C,  167. 
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2.  A  deed  from  a  Clerk  and  Master  in  Equity  conyeys  'the  legal  title,  and  its  yal- 
idity  can  not  be  attacked  in  a  collateral  way,  as  for  instance,  in  an  action  of  eject- 
ment To  avoid  such  a  deed  it  is  necessary  that  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  1^1 
in  equity  should  be  instituted,  and  a  decree  obtained  declaring  its  validity  or  ioTal- 
idity:    Simmong  v,  Ilcutsell  el  a/.,  i6.,  213. 

3.  A  mortgage  of  land  contained  a  power  authorizing  the  Sheriff,  in  case  default 
of  payment  should  be  made  to  sell  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  make  him  title 
and  satisfy  the  mortgage  debt  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale.  Default  was  made,  and 
the  Sheriff  sold  the  land,  and  made  a  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  purchaser  in  bis 
own  name,  reciting  therein  that  he  sold  by  virtue  of  the  power  given  by  the  mort 

gage: 

Ileld^  that  the  deed  did  not  transfer  the  estate  of  the  mortgagor  to  the  purchaser 

Webster  v.  Brown  &  Hammett,  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  428. 

4.  A  deed  made  under  a  power  of  attorney,  must  be  execoied  and  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  principal :  76. 

Devise. 

Where  a  devise  of  real  estate  is  void  by  the  rules  of  law,  the  land  descends  to  the 
heirs-at-law  of  the  testator,  and  does  not  pass  to  the  residuary  devisee.  But  where 
a  bequest  of  personal  property  is  void,  the  property  passes  to  the  residuary  legatee. 
Beford  v.  Defard  et  al.,  36  Md.,  168. 

Devisees. 

Devisees  of  an  insolvent  testator  are  not  liable  to  creditors  of  the  estate  for  rents 
and  profits  during  their  possession  before  sale :  Kmder  v.  HolmeSy  2  S.  C.  (new  a- 
ries),  483. 

Distribution  of  Estates. 

Where  there  was  a  settlement  between  one  of  the  executors  of  an  estate  and  the 
legatees,  in  which  there  was  turned  over  to  the  legatees  a  note  of  the  executor,  with 
a  third  party  as  security,  as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  estate,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  executor  gave  to  the  legatees  his  individual  note  for  the  balance  in  his  hands, 
and  there  was  a  distinct  understanding  that  the  last  note  was  only  given  as  evidence 
of  the  amount  due,  and  that  the  executor  was  to  be  liable,  as  executor,  for  the 
amount  of  the  same: 

Heldf  that  the  last  note  was  still  a  trust  debt,  and  entitled  to  priority  in  the  distri- 
bution of  assets,  but  the  first  was  not :    Latimer  v.  Sayre^  45  GUu,  468. 

Divorce. 

Where  the  wife's  earnings  are  sufficient  for  her  support,  and  they  are  not  interfered 
with  by  the  husband,  the  neglect  of  the  husband  to  provide  the  common  necenaries 
of  life  for  the  wife  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a  divorce,  although  the  husband  be  a 
good  workman  and  able  to  earn  enough  to  support  the  wife :  Rycrofi  v.  Rycrafi, 
42  Cal.,  445. 

Dower. 

Where  a  purchaser  of  land  gives  to  the  vendor,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  u 
part  of  the  same  transaction,  a  mortgage  of  the  land,  his  widow  is  not  entitled  to 
dower  therein  until  the  whole  mortgage  debt  be  paid  ;  and  it  makes  no  difierence 
that  only  part  of  the  debt  was  incurred  for  the  purchase  money  of  the  land:  CU- 
houn  v.  Oalhounj  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  283, 
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Ejectment. 

1.  Where  A.,  by  his  will,  derised  a  tract  of  land  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
k>  be  divided  between  6.  and  C,  and  appointed  fi.  his  executor,  and  B.  proved  the 
will  and  took  ont  letters,  and  went  into  possession  of  the  premises,  A.  having  lived 
thereon  at  his  death,  and  B.  afterwards  died, 

Heldf  That  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  brought  hy  the  administrator  de  bonis  non  of 

A.  against  the  widow  of  B.  and  his  administrator,  the  defendandants  were  estopped 
from  setting  up  title  in  B<,  acquired  previously  to  the  death  of  A.  Whether  the 
title  is  good  or  bad,  the  defendants  can  not  set  up  a  title  adverse  to  that  under  which 

B.  got  posaeasion  of  the  premises :    Ber^jamin  el  al  y,  GUl^  45  Gra.,  698. 

2.  Where  land  is  devised  to  B.  and  C,  and  the  testator,  afier  making  his  will, 
conveys  the  land  by  deed  to  B.,  whom  he  appoints  his  executor,  and  who  quali- 
&es  as  such  after  the  death  of  testator.  Query,  whether  B.  is  estopped  from  denying 
that  the  land  passed  by  the  will :    lb. 

Equity. 

1.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  requires  that  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands  or  any 
interest  in  or  concerning  them,  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith,  or  by  some  person  by  him  lawfully  authorized ;  but  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
does  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  contract  has  been  fully  executed,  or  where  there 
has  been  performance  ^on  one  side,  accepted  by  the  other,  in  accordance  with  the 
contract:    Bawlins  v.  Shropshire,  45  Gra.,  182. 

2.  Equity  will  reform  a  marriage  contract,  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  at  the 
instance  of  his  child  by  a  former  marriage,  if  it  is  made  plainly  to  appear  that  at 
the  time  of  the  second  marriage,  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  property 
of  each  should  be  settled  on  its  owner  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  children  of 
such  owner  by  a  former  marriage,  but  the  drpftsman  of  the  contract  omitted  to  insert 
the  provision  as  to  the  husband's  property,  and  both  parties  signed  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  inserted :    Surge  eialv.  Burge^  45  Ghi.,  301. 

3.  Equity  will  grant  relief  against  a  mistake  by  which  parties,  through  their  own 
ignorance  or  inattention,  fail  to  select  or  prepare  a  proper  kind  of  instrument  to 
effectuate  their  agreement  and  intention,  the  same  as  if  such  mistake  were  made  by 
a  scrivener:    Russell  v.  Mixer,  42  Cal.,  475. 

4.  It  is  well  settled,  that  in  an  action  at  law  for  the  conversion  or  non-delivery 
of  personal  property  agreed  to  be  delivered,  interest  may  be  awarded  by  way  of  dam- 
ages for  a  breach  of  the  contract ;  and  there  are  even  more  cogent  reasons  why  equity 
should  adopt  the  same  rule  in  the  settlement  of  a  long  standing  account :  Pujol  v. 
MeKinlay,  42  Cal.,  ^9. 

5.  Where  a  lessee,  having  redeemed  property  leased  from  an  execution  sale  and 
received  the  sherifTs  deed  recovered  in  ejectment  against  the  lessor,  but  it  appeared 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  lessee,  in  making  such  redemption,  did  it  in  trust  for  the  lessor : 

Held,  That  although  at  law  the  lease  was  merged  in  the  lessee's  new  title  and  re- 
oovery  in  ejectment,  in  equity  there  was  no  merger;  and  that  on  settlement  of  ac- 
counts the  lessee  was  chargable  with  rents  during  the  whole  time:    16. 

Equity  Jurisdiction. 

Where  a  trustee  dies  before  the  completion  of  his  trust,  and  the  ascertainment  of 
his  indebtedness  to  the  trust  estate,  a  court  of  equity  will  entertain  a  bill  filed  against 
the  sureties  on  his  bond,  by  his  successor  in  the  trust,  and  will  decree  the  payment  by 
the  sureties  of  the  amount  found  to  be  due  to  the  trust  estate :  Thurston  v.  Blaekis- 
ion,  36  Md.,  501. 
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Equity  Pleadiko. 

The  objection  of  multifariousneiB  to  a  bill  in  equitj,  mast  be  confined  to  cu» 
where  the  demand  againnt  each  particolar  defendant  is  entirely  distinct  and  sepuat^ 
in  the  Babject-matter,  from  that  in  which  other  defendanta  are  interested,  and  doa 
not  apply  where  there  is  a  common  liability  in  the  defendanta,  and  a  oommoa,  al- 
though not  a  co-exteneiye,  interest  in  the  complainants :  Fury  ei  al  y.  Emmeri  d 
al,  3d  Md.,  464. 

EsrropPEL. 

1.  In  an  action  for  false  representation,  by  which  the  plaintiff  was  damaged,  if 
the  representation  be  by  deed,  so  that  the  defendant  is  estopped  from  denying  the  ikct, 
he  may  yet  show  that  the  plaintiff  knew  the  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  time 
-when  the  right  of  action  accrued  and  the  Statute  of  Limitations  commenced  ran- 
ning  against  the  plaintiff^s  claim,  it  appearing  that  the  plaintiff  was  seeking  to  avoid 
the  statutory  bar  by  showing  that  he  had  not  diooovered  the  fraud  until  long  after 
the  ssme  was. committed:    Chde  v.  Burton  el  al^  46  Ga.,  456. 

2.  In  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  war- 
ranty in  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  cotton,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  pleaded  the 
facts  upon  which  his  right  of  action  depended  in  defense,  pro  (onto,  of  a  suit  brought 
against  him  for  the  price  of  the  cotton,  by  the  present  defendants  in  Maasachusetts; 
that  he  afterwards  suffered  judgment  to  go  against  him  by  default  in  that  suit,  ofier- 
ing  no  evidence  in  support  of  his  plea. 

Hddf  That  he  was  not  estopped  by  the  record  and  proceedings  in  Maasachusetts 
from  maintaining  the  present  action :    Baaeom  y.  Manmng  el  a/,  52  N.  H.,  132. 

Evidence. 

1.  Thera  is  an  exception  to  the  general  niie  against  hearsay  evidence,  by  which 
a.  matter  of  general  interest  to  a  considerable  class  of  the  public,  may  be  proved  by 
reputation  among  that  claPs ;  therefore,  it  is  competent  for  a  witness  to  state  the  prioe 

•  of  cotton,  from  information  received  through  commercial  oircalara,  prices  correot 
and  correspondence  and  telegrams  from  bis  factor:  Smith  &  MsUom  v,  N.  d  B.  K 
Co.,  68  N.  C,  107. 

2.  The  by-laws  of  a  corporation  are  not  evidence  fi>r  or  against  strangen  who 
deal  with  it,  unless  brought  home  to  their  knowledge  and  aasented  to  by  then: 
lb. 

3.  In  an  action  to  recover  for  work  or  labor,  the  plaintiff  daimed  that^  by  the 
original  contract  of  hiring,  he  was  to  work  "so  long,  and  so  long  only,  ss  he 
chose."  The  defendants  claimed  that  the  hiring  was  for  a  specified  time;  and 
it  appeared   that   the  suit  was  commenced   before  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

Hiidf  That  evidence  to  show  the  extent  of  damage  occasioned  the  defendaoti  by 
the  plaintiff's  leaving  their  employ  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  serrice 
claimed  by  them  was  properly  excluded :    BlodgeU  v.  Berlin  MiU,  52  N.  R,  215. 

4.  A  breach  or  failure  of  performance  by  the  employee  of  the  original  oootnct 
of  hiring  may  be  shown  by  the  employer  in  delme,  pro  kudo,  to  an  action  against  him 
for  the  wages,  under  the  general  issue :    lb, 

Faciobs. 

Where  a  factor  receives  his  principal's  money  and  retains  it  without  giving  notios 
to  the  principal,  until  the  cnrrency  in  which  it  was  recdved,  becomes  worchlem,  ho 
can  not  relieve  himself  from  liability  for  the  loss  by  showing,  mei«ly,  that  he  wai 
not  in  de&ult  in  an  unreasonable  detention  of  the  money ;   he  must,  also,  show  that 
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it  remained  in  his  hands  a»  the  property  of  the  principal.  If  he  mizee  it  with  his 
own  monej,  or  usee  it  in  his  business,  he  is  liable  therefor :  Pinckney  y.  Ihmnf  2 
S.  C.  (new  aeries),  314. 

Firs  Iksurakoe. 

1.  Where  the  preliminary  proofs  of  the  loss  by  fire  of  property  insured  are  fur- 
nished to  the  insurance  company  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  no  objection  is  then 
made  to  such  proofs  or  to  the  absence  of  a  certificate  required  of  the  insured  by  a 
condition  of  the  policy,  and  the  insurance  company  months  afterwards  refuses  to  pay 
the  loss  under  the  policy  upon  other  and  distinct  grounds  and  at  the  time  of  such 
refusal  makes  no  objection  to  the  proofs  of  loss,  or  to  the  absence  of  the  certificate,  it 
will  be  estopped  in  an  action  on  the  policy,  to  sit  up  and  rely  upon  such  objections, 
notwithstanding  the  policy  provides  that  ''nothing  but  a  distinct  specific  agreement, 
dearly  expressed  and  indorsed  on  the  policy,  shall  operate  as  a  waiver  of  any 
printed  or  written  condition,  warranty  or  restriction  therein :  Franklin  Fire  Insur- 
ante  Co,^  oj  BaUimore  v.  Chicago  Ice  Co.,  36  Md.,  102. 

2.  A  person  having  goods  in  his  possession  as  consignee,  or  on-  commission,  may 
insure  them  in  his  own  name,  and,  in  the  event  of  lof%,  recover  the  full  amount  of 
insurance,  and,  after  satisfying  his  own  claim,  hold  the  balance  as  trustee  for  the 
owner:    Hough,  &c,  v.  Peoples*  Fire  Ins,  Cb.,  36  Md.,  398. 

GUARDIAlf  AND  WaRD. 

1.  A  guardian  in  good  faith  sold,  on  a  credit  of  twenty  days,  the  cotton  of  his 
urards,  taking  from  the  purchaser  his  note  without  security  for  the  price  of  the  cotton, 
the  purchaser  being  at  the  time  of  the  sale  solvent,  and  the  owner  of  real  estate,  but 
before  the  note  was  collected  became  insolvent  and  unable  to  pay  the  note: 

Ueldf  that  the  Inma  fides  being  established,  he  was  not  liable  to  his  wards  for  failing 
to  collect  the  amount  for  which  the  cotton  sold :  State  ex  rel,  Lawrence  v.  Morrisonf 
Adm.,  m  N.  C^  162. 

2.  Where  a  guardian  sends  his  wards  to  a  school,  the  charges  for  board,  tuition,  Ac^ 
will,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  contract  to  thts  contrary,  lie  upon  his  individual  re- 
sponsibility, but  where  in  a  suit  against  the  guardian  for  such  board,  tuition,  &c.,  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  denies  his  individual  liability,  and  alleges  that  the  credit  was 
given  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  estate  of  his  wards  in  his  hands,  an  issue  of  fact  is 
raised  as  to  the  individual  liability  of  the  guardian,  which  must  be  submitted  upon 
the  evidence  pro  and  een  to  the  jury  for  their  determination :  Salem  Female  Academy 
V.  PhiUips^  491 :  J6. 

3.  When  a  guanlian  uses  the  funds  of  his  wards  in  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land, 
they  can  follow  the  land  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  amonnt  due  them,  and  noth- 
ing can  divest  their  right  to  do  so  except  the  exercise  of  their  own  free  wills  after 
ooming  of  age,  or  the  decree  of  some  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction :  Younce  and 
wife  V.  MeBride,  532 :  lb. 

4.  When  a  guardian  subsequently  became  trustee,  there  is  no  presumption  of  law 
that  he  ceased  to  hold  the  fund  as  guardian  as  soon  as  he  became  trustee:  SteUe  ex  rd,, 
Jones  V.  Brown,  554 :  Ih, 

5.  Wh<rfi  a  guardian  received  a  note  in  settlement  from  a  former  guardian  which 
had  no  surety,  but  the  maker  was  solvent,  although  the  taking  of  the  bond  without 
security  was  negligence  in  the  former  guardian,  and  although  .he  subsequent  guardian 
was  not  obliged  to  take  it,  yet  after  he  had  taken  it,  the  former  guardian  is  dis- 
charged: Ih, 

6.  Where  shares  in  an  insurance  company  belong  to  an  infant,  but  were  issued  to 
his  guardian,  under  the  name  of  '^Augusta  K.  Joseph!,  Guardian,''  and  she  after- 
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wards,  in  the  same  name,  but  without  any  order  of  the  Probate  Court,  sold  and  a^ 
signed  them : 

Held,  that  such  sale  was  void,  and  that  the  purchaser  could  not  require  the  com- 
pany to  reooKuize  him  as  having  any  title  to  such  stock :  Ik  LaMcniagw  L^nion  /ml 
Co.,  32  Cal.  291. 

7.  Every  alienation  of  the  property  of  a  ward  by  a  guardian,  if  made  withoot  an 
order  from  Court,  is  void;  and  it  is  of  no  import  whether  the  purchaser  has  knowl- 
edge that  it  belongs  to  the  ward  or  not:  lb. 

Guaranty. 

1.  Defendants  signed  a  letter,  addressed  to  F.,  as  follows :  "As  yon  request,  we  are 
willing  to  help  you  in  the  purchase  of  a  stock  of  goods.  We  will,  therefore,  gnarantj 
the  payment  of  any  bills  which  you  may  make,  under  this  letter  of  credit,  in  Balti- 
more, not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  fifteen  hundred  dollars :" 

Held,  that  any  party  advancing  goods  to  F.  upon  the  faith  of  the  promise  conUiDed 
in  the  letter,  could  maintain  an  action  thereon  against  the  defendants  as  guarantors: 
Griffia  v.  Bembert,  2  S.  C,  (new  series)  410. 

2.  A  party  may  maintain  an  action  on  a  written  agreement,  within  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  though  his  name  does  not  appear  therein.  The  fact 
that  he  became  a  party  to  the  agreement  may  be  shown  by  parol :  lb. 

Habeas  poRPus. 

A  prisoner  who  has  been  convicted  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed, 
will  not  be  discharged  on  habeas  eorpuB,  because  the  Sheriff  has  permitted  the  dar 
assigned  for  the  execution  to  elapse.  A  new  day  will  be  assigned.  Ex  parte  Nixoot  2 
8.  C,  (new  series),  4. 

Husband  and  Wipe. 

1.  Where  the  point  in  issue  in  a  case  was  whether  a  deed,  directed  by  a  hn^band 
to  be  made  to  his  wife,  inured  as  a  gift  to  her  or  not : 

Held,  that  it  was  for  the  Court  to  decide  upon  the  husband's  intentions  from  hii 
acts  and  conduct  at  the  time;  and  that  a  question  to  him,  as  to  what  his  intentions 
had  been,  was  properly  excluded  as  immaterial :     Woods  v.  WhUney,  42  Cal.,  361. 

2.  If  a  husband,  who  is  free  from  debt,  purchase  property  with  community  funds 
and  direct  the  conveyance  to  be  made  to  his  wife,  with  intent  to  make  it  her  separate 
estate,  the  deed  will  take  effect  as  a  gift ;  and  if  the  conveyance  be  on  its  face  an  or- 
dinary deed  of  grant,  bargain,  and  sale,  reciting  a  valuable  consideration,  it  is  compe- 
tent to  show  by  parol  the  real  facts,  in  order  to  rebut  the  presumption  that  it  is  com- 
mon property :    Jb, 

3.  Husband  and  wife,  in  1869,  contracted  to  sell  the  land  devised  to  the  wife  in 
1855,  and  jointly  covenanted  to  make  title  when  the  purchase  money  was  paid,  the 
purchaser  giving  bonds  payable  to  the  husband  alone  for  the  purchase  money  : 

Held,  to  be  error  in  the  Court  below  to  condemn  this  debt  owing  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  lands  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  the  husband : 

Held,  further,  that  the  wife  was  entitled  to  be  heard  on  motion,  in  the  proceedings 
supplemental  to  execution,  instituted  to  subject  the  debt  owing  for  the  land  to  tbe 
payment  of  a  debt  owing  by  the  husband  :     WUliams  v.  Green,  68  N.  C,  183. 

Illegality. 

Where  judgment  was  obtained  at  common  law  against  the  makers  and  indorser^of 
a  note,  and  an  appeal  entered  which  was  afterwards  dismissed,  and  suteequentlY  the 
indorper  is  again  sued  on  the  note  and  permits  a  judgment  to  be  taken  against  him  by 
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default,  he  can  not,  by  affidavit  of  ille^^lity,  attack  such  second  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  a  prior  judgment,  unreversed,  existed  against  him  for  the  same  debt. 
He  should  have  made  this  defense  to  the  second  action :  LevcU  v.  Armdrong  e(  a/.,  45 
Gfu,  131. 

Infant  £n  Ventre  Sa  Mrre. 

An  infiint  en  ventre  aa  mere  is  to  be  deemed  in  etse  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  re- 
mainder, or  any  other  estate  or  interest  which  is  for  his  benefit :  Ckrisfield  et  cU,  v. 
Starr,  36  Md.,  129. 

Injunction. 

1.  An  injunction  will  lie,  at  the  suit  of  the  proprietor,  to  restrain  a  municipal  cor- 
poration from  opening  a  new  street  on  his  land,  and  collecting  a  sum  of  money  out 
of  him,  assessed  as  his  benefit  of  the  proposed  improvement,  and  his  contribution  to 
the  coet  of  opening  the  street,  when  the  proceedings  of  tlie  corporation  appear  to  be 
regular,  and  their  invalidity  is  to  be  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence :  Miller  v.  Mayor', 
dc^  of  Mobile,  47  Ala.,  163. 

2.  Equity  will  not  interfere  to  restrain  a  trespass,  unless  it  affirmatively  appears 
that  the  damage  will  be  irreparable,  or,  from  the  Insolvency  of  the  trespasser  or  other 
canse,  the  remedy  at  law  is  incomplete :    Seymour  v.  Morgan,  45  Ga.,  201. 

3.  When  A.,  a  school  teacher,  was  induced  by  B.,  another  school  teacher,  to  pur- 
chase of  fi.  the  lease  of  an  academy,  under  inducements  held  out  by  B.  that,  if  he 
could  sell,  he  would  quit  teaching  in  the  locality,  and  on  these  inducements  the  pur- 
chase waA  made : 

Held,  that  e^iuity  will  enjoin  B.  from  teaching  school  in  the  locality  during  the 
lease :    Spier  v.  Lamdin,  45  Ga.,  319. 

lN9oi.y£NT  Debtor. 

An  insolvent  debtor,  in  a  deed  made  by  him,  may  prefer  one  creditor  to  another,  if 
he  does  it  bona  fide  and  with  no  fraudulent  intention.  Such  a  preference  being  fraud- 
ulent and  void  only  in  ca<«  proceedings  to  have  the  debtor  adjudicated  a  bankrupt 
are  commenced  within  six  months  afterwards :     Histop  v.  Hoover,  68  N.  C,  141. 

Insurance. 

1.  An  insurance  company  is  not  bound  by  any  private  arrangement  entered  into  by 
their  agent,  acting  without  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  the  company  in  respect  to 
the  payment  of  a  premium  on  a  policy  of  insurance.  Especially  is  this  so  when  the 
company,  instead  of  affirming  the  action  of  the  agent,  gives  notice  to  the  assured  to 
''  pay  his  note  when  due  and  save  his  policy :''  Ferebee  v.  N,  C,  Home  Ina.  Co.,  68  N, 
C,  11. 

2.  Although  an  insurance  company  may  waive  the  right  to  declare  a  policy  void, 
for  the  reason  that  a  note  given  for  cash  premium  is  not  paid  at  maturity,  still  such 
waiver  does  not  preclude  the  company  from  insisting  upon  a  condition  contained  in 
the  policy  declaring  it  void  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  if  the  note  so  given,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  remain  unpaid  and  pa-^t  due  at  the  time  of  such  loss  or  dam* 
age:     lb. 

3.  An  insurance  company  that  reserves  to  it<<elf  the  right  to  cancel  its  policies  upon 
return  of  the  unearned  premium,  must  pay  or  tender  such  premium  to  the  assured 
before  it  can  relieve  itself  of  liability  on  the  policy.  Notice  of  its  intention  to  can- 
cel, with  mere  announcement  of  its  readiness  to  p  ly,  is  insufficient :  HoUingsworth  & 
Moraqtie  v.  I^e  Germania  and  other  Inmirance  CompanieSj  45  Ga.,  29 1. 

4.  Surrender  of  the  policy  for  cancellation  prior  to  the  loss,  and  subsequent  pay- 
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ment  of  the  unearned  premium  to  the  assured,  and  acceptance  by  him,  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  insured,  both  parties  being  ignorant  of  the  losk,  will  not  releue 
the  company  from  liability :    lb. 

Judgment. 

1.  Judgments  void  or  irregular  by  reason  of  some  informality,  will  be  set  aside 
only  at  the  inntance  of  a  party  to  the  action  who  is  prejudiced  by  it :  Hervey  &  Qo. 
V.  Edmunds^  68  N.  C,  243. 

2.  Judgments  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court,  if  such  appeara  od  the 
record,  may  be  collaterally  impeached  in  any  Court  in  which  the  queatioo  anaee. 
Such  judgments  may  be  avoided  and  stricken  from  the  record  of  the  Court,  ex  mert) 
motUf  or  at  the  instance  of  any  person  interested  in  having  it  done :    lb. 

3.  A  judgment  of  a  Circuit  Court  of  this  State,  rendered  on  3d  September,  1866; 
during  the  exintence  of  the  provisional  government,  founded  upon  a  summons  iseued 
from  a  rebel  Court  in  this  State  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1861,  and  served  upon 
the  defendant  by  the  rebel  authorities,  though  such  judgment  be  taken  by  default,  i« 
not  a  nullity:    Bush  v.  Glover^  47  Ala.,  167. 

4.  A  sale  of  lands  made  by  the  Sherifi  under  authority. of  an  execution  iisuedoa 
such  a  judgment,  and  regularly  conducted,  is  valid,  and  the  Sherifi''s  deed  conveys  lo 
the  purchaser  such  title  as  could  pa^i  by  the  sale :    lb. 

5.  ArVhere  a  single  defense  was  interposed  to  an  action,  and  such  defense  was  nip- 
ported  by  a  decif^ion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  reversed: 

Heldj  that  judgment  should  not  be  rendered  on  the  record,  but  the  cause  remanded 
for  further  proceedings :     Thomaaaon  v.  TFood,  42  CaL,  417, 

6.  In  order  to  maintain  a  judgment  on  the  merits,  diiectly  attacked  as  on  appeal 
therefrom,  it  is  requisite  that  the  record  should  show  that  the  Court  bad  jurisdiction 
of  the  person  against  whom  the  judgment  was  rendered,  and  that  f^uch  judgment  waf» 
warranted  by  the  pleadings  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  was  rendered;  and  in  dc 
termining  these  questions  recitals  in  the  judgment  can  not  be  regarded :  McKuda^  V 
2W^,  42Cal.,  571. 

7.  Lapse  of  twenty  years,  with  other  circumstances: 

Heldy  To  raise  the  presumption  that  a  judgment  was  satL-fied,  although  during 
five  of  the  twenty  years  the  slay  law  was  of  force  and  war  exisied :  Kinder  v.  HgIvuck, 
2  S.  G.  (new  series),  483. 

JUBISDICTXON. 

A  co-ordinate  tribunal  may  not  disregani,  much  less  set  aside,  the  judgment  of 
another  Court,  for  mere  errors  of  judgment  or  irregularities  of  procedure;  but  where 
the  Court  is  without  jurisdiction  its  judgment  is  void,  and  must  be  so  held  wheuever 
it  comes  before  another  Court :    lb. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

1.  A  lease  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  as  for  one  month,  creates  an  estate  sub- 
stantially different  from  that  created  by  a  lease  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  rent 
payable  monthly,  or  by  a  lease  from  month  to  month.  Where  the  time  is  specified, 
the  lease  terminates  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  No  notice  is  nece^8al•y  to  entitle  ilie 
landlord  to  re-enter,  or  to  enable  him  to  recover  possession.  But  where  the  lease  U 
from  month  to  month,  the  lease  does  not  terminate  by  mere  lapse  of  time— neither 
party  can  terminate  the  relation  without  notice  to  the  other  in  advance :  StoppeUtmp 
V.  Mangeol,  42  Cal.,  317. 
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?.  A  tenaivcy  for  tbe  specified  period  of  one  month  is  a  tenancy  for  jears,  and 
not  H  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  or  from  month  to  month :    lb. 

3.  Where  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  exists,  and  through  failare  of  the  land- 
lord  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  as  provided  by  law,  to  terminate  the  tenancy  at  its  ex- 
piration, and  summarily  eject  the  tenant  holding  over,  the  tenant  has  acquired  the  right 
to  continue  the  tenancy  at  sufferance,  or  for  another  year.  A  Court  of  Equity  will 
not  intervene  and  oust  him  because  he  is  a  bad  manager,  or  is  vicious  and  disagreea- 
ble to  his  landlord,  or  is  insolvent:    Blain  v.  Everett  el  a/.,  36  Md.  73. 

4.  Covenant  on  a  lease  for  seven  years,  from  1st  July,  1859.  The  rent  which  had 
accrued  up  to  the  1st  of  April,  1862,  had  been  paid,  and  the  action  was  against  the 
lessee  to  recover  so  much  of  the  rent  as  had  accrued  from  that  doy  until  the  end  of 
the  term.  The  defense  was  that  the  defendant  had  been  deprived  of  the  beneficial 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  premises,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  lease,  from  and 
ailer  the  1st  of  April,  1862,  by  the  casualties  of  war,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  defense 
that  the  defendant  had  surrendered,  or  offered  to  surrender,  the  lease,  or  otherwise 
r«(K;ind  the  ouutract,  and  it  was  in  evidence  that  he  used  and  occupied  the  premises 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  until  tlie  end  of  the  term : 

Held,  that  the  defense  set  up  was  insuflScient  to  relieve  the  defendant  from  the 
plaintiff's  claim :     Coogan  v.  Barker ,  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  255. 

5.  A  purchaser  of  land  can  not  plead  an  outstanding  title,  adverse  to  that  of  his 
vendor,  so  long  as  his  possession  is  undisturbed,  unless  he  set  up  some  distinct  equity, 
showing  that  his  remedy  on  the  warranty  be  inefficient:  Smith  v.  Hud^n,  45  Ga.^ 
208. 

LiBQACIES. 

Lands  specifically  devised  will  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary 
legacy  where  no  motive  existed  which  could  have  influenced  the  mind  of  the  testa- 
tor to  create  the  charge,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  will  that  can  be  laid  hold  of  for 
thai  purpose :    Bosborough  v.  Rutland,  2  8.  C.  (new  series),  378. 

LfioidLATiYE  Enactment. 

Every  substantial  part  of  a  proposed  enactment  is  a  "Bill,**  within  the  constito- 
tional  sense  of  the  term,  and  must  pass  through  all  the  constitutional  stages  of  enact- 
ment before  it  becomes  law:    State  v.  PlaU,  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  150. 

LuLBN. 

1.  A  title  derived  under  a  lien  elder  in  its  origin  is  prima  facie  superior  to  a 
title  from  a  common  source,  purporting  to  be  derived  under  a  lien  junior  in  point 
of  time,  though  the  judicial  sale  under  the  latter  may  have  preceded  the  sale  under 
the  former:    LittUfield  v.  NiehoU,  42  Cal.,  372. 

2.  If  A.  makes  a  verbal  contract  with  B.  to  sell  him  a  tract  of  land,  and  B.  goes   ' 
into  possession,  B.'s  judgment  creditors  acquire  no  interest  in  the  land  except  a  lien 
on  his  interest  to  be  enforced  by  sale  on  execution :     Logan  v.  /fofe,  42  Cal.,  645. 

3.  The  rule  that  a  creditor  having  a  lien  on  two  funds  may  be  compelled  to  resort, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  one  on  which  the  subsequent  claim  of  another  does  not 
attach,  is  never  applied  where  ii\juKtice  uiay  be  done  to  the  prior  creditor,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  fund  to  be  resorted  to  is  dubiouK,  or  is  one  which  can  be  reached 
only  by  litigation :     Walker  v.  CUxir,  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  16, 

Limitation  of  Actions. 

1.  In  an  action  by  Hill,  to  recover  one-half  his  advances  made  under  a  contract 
between  him  and  Haskin,  whereby  they  agreed  to  buy  and  sell  on  joint  account  cer- 
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tain  mining  stock,  Hill'  to  advance  all  the  money  and  Haskin  to  repay  one-half  witb 
intereBt,  and  Hill  to  hold  all  the  stock  purchased  as  security  for  his  advances,  bat 
without  specifying  any  time  within  which  the  re-payment  was  to  be  made. 

Heldf  That  an  offer  to  account  and  a  demand  for  re-payment  by  Hill  were  oon- 
ditions  precedent  to  his  right  to  maintain  the  action,  and  that  the  Statute  of  Liioita- 
tions  would  not  commence  running  against  him  until  such  ofier  and  demand :  EiH 
V   Haakin,  42  Cal.,  159^ 

2.  The  expiration  of  time  fixed  in  the  Statute  of  Limitations  with  reference  to 
•ctioiis  for  money  due  on  contracts,  do^  not  discharge  the  debt  or  extinguish  the 
right,  but  only  taken  away  the  remedy:   'SieKel  v.  OarriUo^  42  Cal.,  493. 

3.  Where  a  promissory  note  is  executed  by  one  p^hion,  and  a  mortgage  to  seaire 
the  debt  is  given  by  another,  and  the  payor  of  the  note  dies,  and  the  holder  thereof 
fails  to  present  either  the  note  or  mortgage  to  his  administrator  for  allowance  within 
ten  months  after  publication  of  notice  to  creditors,  although  the  claim  is  barred  as 
against  the  estate,  yet  the  mortgage  remains  in  full  force  as  against  the  the  mortgagor 
and  the  mortgaged  property,  and  may  be  foreclosed  at  any  time  before  it  is  barred, 
as  again8t  the  mortgagor,  by  the  Statute  of  Limitation :    lb, 

4.  The  above  rule  remains  the  same  when  the  note  is  made  by  the  husband  for 
his  own  debt,  and  the  wife  mortgages  her  separate  property  to  secure  it,  and  the  hQ»- 
band  signs  the  mortgage  to  show  his  assent  to  it.  In  such  case  the  wife's  liability  oa 
the  mortgage  is  not  affected  by  the  death  of  the  husband  and  the  iiedlure  of  the 
holder  to  present  the  claim  for  allowance  to  the  administrator  of  the  estate :    lb. 

Limitations  of  Estates. 

1 .  Testator  devised  to  his  son  G.,  "for  and  during  his  natural  life,  the  rents,  i«aej:, 
ases,  occupation  and  enjoyment  of"  certain  lands,  and  from  and  after  his  death 
"unto  the  issue  of'  G.,  "living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  who  attain  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  or  die  before  that  time,  leaving  lawfully  begotten  issde  who 
shall  attain  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
said''  G.,  with  cross  remainders  among  the  issue,  and  with  a  limitation  over  to  the 
testator's  "right  heirs"  in  case  there  should  be  a  failure  of  all  such  issue.  G.  died 
leaving  issue. 

Hdd^  That  the  issue  took  vested  remainders,  liable  to  be  divested  in  the  event  of 
their  dying  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years:  Seabrook  v.  Oregg^  2  S.  C.  (new 
series),  68. 

2.  The  court  will  always  hold  a  remainder  to  be  vested  rather  than  contingent, 
when  it  can  do  so  consistently  with  the  intention  apparent  in  the  terms  of  the 
limitation :    Ih, 

Mandamus. 

1.  A  railroad  company,  chartered  by  the  State,  is  so  far  a  public  corporation 
that  its  officers  owe  duties  to  the  public,  which  they  may  be  compelled  to  perform, 
by  writ  of  mandamus,  and  among  them  are  their  duties  relative  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  and  their  control  of  the  transfer  thereof:  SUiU  v.  Mclva-^  2.  S. 
C.  (new  series j,  25. 

2.  Where  the  stock  sought  to  be  transferred  is  owned  by  a  corporation  wha**  di- 
rectorn,  being  vested  with  the  necessary  power  to  that  end,  authorize  its  President  to 
sell  it,  a  contract  of  sale  by  him  hIiows  a  sufficient  legal  and  equitable  title  in  the 
purchaser  to  entitle  him  to  the  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  officers  to  transfer 
the  stock  to  him:    76. 

3.  It  is  no  ground  of  objection  to  the  issuing  of  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel 
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the  transfer  of  stock,  that  the  purchasers  have  joined  with  the  sellerii  in  the  applica- 
tion for  the  writ :    lb, 

4.  Though  it  be  true  that  mandamus  will  not  lie,  unless  the  duty  to  be  performed 
is  one  in  which  the  public  have  an  interest,  and  not  even  then,  where  the  party  de- 
manding the  writ  has  another  plain  and  adequate  remedy,  yet  the  duty  of  the  offi- 
cers of  a  railroad  corporation  to  permit  the  transfer  of  its  stock,  w  one  in  which  the  • 
pablic  has  a  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  (he  court  in  issuing  the  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  its  performance,  and  the  remedy  by  action  against  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration to  recover  damages  for  their  refusal  to  permit  the  transfer  is  too  doubtful 
and  uncertain  in  its  character  to  supersede  the  specific  and  speedier  remedy  by  man- 
damus:   Jb, 

Mabriaoe  of  Slaves. 

A  marriage  of  slaves  is  made  valid  by  the  ratification  of  the  parties  after  they  be- 
come free:    Jones^  Adm^Xf  v.  Jones  el  al,  36  Md.,  417. 

Measx:re  of  Damages. 

In  the  assessment  of  damages  to  the  owners  of  property,  caused  by  the  location 
and  use  of  a  railroad,  the  actual  damage  resulting  directly  from  an  invasion  of  their 
righte  of  property  by  the  railroad  company,  is  the  measure  cf  damages  to  be  rendered : 
I%e  Sdma,  R,  &  D.  R,  R,  Co,  v.  CVimp,  45  Qa.,  180. 

Mechanic's  Lien  Law. 

1.  In  order  to  give  a  mortgage  to  secure  advances,  priority  over  a  mechanic's 
lien,  th^  mortgage  must  be  recorded  before  fhe  building  is  commenced:  Brooks 
w.  Lesier  cC  a/,  36  Md.,  65. 

2.  The  commencement  of  a  building  under  the  mechanic's  lien  law,  is  the  first 
labor  done  on  the  ground  which  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  building,  and  is  to 
form  part  of  the  work  suitable  and  necessary  for  its  construction :    lb. 

MORTOAGE. 

1.  Where  a  deed  absolute  on  its  face  is  given  of  a  tract  of  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  grantee  makes  to  the  grantor  a  defeasance,  agreeing  to  sell  the  grantor  the 
land,  if  he  pays  the  sum  fixed  by  a  certain  time,  the  test  by  which  to  determine 
whether  the  transaction  is  a  mortgage  or  a  defeaf>able  sale  is  the  fact  whether  or 
not,  notwithstanding  the  conveyance,  there  is  a  subsisting,  continuing  debt  fn>m 
the  grantor  to  the  grantee:    Farmer  v.  Grose^  42  Cal ,  169. 

2.  Where  Morris  and  Angle  owned  a  lot  of  sheep,  and  Morris  executed  a  bill  of 
sale  of  his  half  to  Angle,  who  was  in  possession,  in  consideration  of  the  surrender  to 
him  of  his  own  note,  previously  given  to  Angle,  and  the  giving  to  him  of  Angle's 
note  for  the  balance ;  and  Angle  at  the  same  time  agreed  in  writing  to  sell  back  to 
Morris  at  a  future  time,  on  payment  of  the  money  represented  by  the  notes. 

Hdd,  That  the  transaction  constituted  an  absolute  sale,  and  not  a  mortgage: 
Morris  v.  Angle,  42  Cal.,  239. 

3.  A  creditor  of  a  mortgagor  not  having  acquired  a  lien  upon  the  mortgaged 
goods,  by  attachment  or  other  valid  legal  process,  will  not,  in  an  action  against 
him  by  the  mortgagee  for  wrongfully  and  illegally  seizing  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty, be  permitted,  merely  because  he  is  a  creditor  of  the  mortgagor,  to  impeach  the 
mortgage  as  fraudulent  as  against  creditors,  either  as  a  defense  to  the  action,  or 
in  mitigation  of  damages:     Wanamaker  v.  Bowesy  36  Md.,  42. 
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MlINICIPAL  CORPOBATIOK. 

1.  The  power  of  the  Legislatare  to  appropriate  the  moneys  of  mnnieipal  eor- 
ponitioDS  in  payment  of  claims,  a«oertained  by  h  to  be  equitably  due  to  individ- 
uaU,  though  suoh  clatmB  be  not  enforceable  in  the  courts,  depends  lain^  upon 
the  legislative  conscience,  and  will  not  be  interfered  with  bj  the  jndidal  dqmrt* 
ment,  unless  in  exceptional  casas :     Oreigkton  v.  San  FraneUoo.  42  Oal^  449. 

2.  The  circumstance  that  the  contract,  under  which  Patrick  Creighton  did  certain 
street  work  in  San  Fmncisco,  expressly  provided  that  the  city  should  in  no  event  be 
liable  for  any  portion  of  the  expenses  thereof. 

Held,  Not  to  affect  or  in  any  manner  invalidate  the  special  Act  subsequently  passed 
by  the  Legislature  (Stats.,  1869-70,  p.  309),  requiring  the  city  to  pay  him:    76. 

3.  In  reference  to  pn>oeeding8  of  statutory  creation  for  the  improvement  of  oertab 
streets  in  San  Francisco : 

Held,  That  it  was  competent  for  the  Legislature  by  subsequent  enactment,  to  rare 
any  delects  or  omissions  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  Superin- 
tendant  of  Streets :    San  Francisco  v.  Certain  Real  EstaU,  42  CaL,  517. 

4.  Municipal  corporations  are  but  subordinate  subdivisions  of  the  State  Got- 
eniment,  which  may  be  created,  altered,  or  abolished,  at  the  will  of  the  L^gi^la- 
ture,  which  may  enlarge  or  restrict  their  powers,  direct  the  mode  and  manner  of 
their  exercise,  and  define  what  acts  they  may  or  may  not  perform,  solycet,  how- 
ever, to  the  limitation  that  the  Legislature  can  not  direct  the  performance  of  ao 
act  which  will  impair  the  obligations  of  a  contract :  iSbii  Frandaoo  v.  Cbaoma,  42 
Cal.,  541. 

5.  A  declaration  by  one  against  an  incorporated  city,  alleging  that  said  city  had, 
by  an  ordinance,  prohibited  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings  in  certain  parts  of  said 
city,  and  that  afterwards  the  City  Council  had  authorized  6  to  build  a  wooden  buiUt" 
ing  within  said  limits,  and  that  B.'s  building,  taking  fire,  had  caused  a  building  W 
longing  to  plaintiff  to  be  burned,  is  demurrable :  Forsjflh  v.  The  Mayor  and  C.  (ifAt- 
lanUa,  45  Ga.,  152. 

Notice. 

A.  mortgaged  to  B.,  shares  in  the  Stewarts-town  bridge.  The  mortgage,  not  beii^ 
sworn  to  or  recorded  aa  prescribed  by  statute,  was  invalid  as  against  attaching  cred- 
itors without  notice.  C ,  a  creditor  of  A.,  having  no  notice  of  the  mortgage,  com- 
menced the  levy  of  an  execution  on  the  shares.  At  the  Sheriff's  sale,  under  C's  exe- 
cution, the  shares  were  sold,  "subject  to  all  legal  claims  on  said  bridge,*'  to  D.,  who, 
at  that  time,  had  notice  of  the  mortgage : 

Heldy  that  D.  took  the  shaies  unincumbered  by  the  mortgage:  Riper  vs.  Hilliardj 
52  N.  H.,  209. 

Official  Bonds. 

The  refusal  of  a  Sheriff  to  pay  back,  on  demand,  money  received  throogh  a  mu- 
tual mistake,  in  excess  of  true  amount  of  an  execution  collected  by  him,  is  a  pritaw 
matter  to  be  settled  between  the  parties,  and  is  not  a  breach  of  his  offidal  bond,  for 
which  his  sureties  can  he  held  responsible :  State  ex  rel.  Ireland  v.  TbpArotf,  «f  fl^,  63 
N.  C,  300. 

0FFICEB8  AND  OFFICE. 

1.  The  offices  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  an  incorporated  city  or  town  are  public 
political  offices,  and  the  power  vested  in  them  is  political  in  its  nature:  AUmn^ 
McKenzee,  2  S.  C,  81. 
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2.  In  the  alwcnoe  of  an^  coiifltittuiofna]  inhibition,  political  officps  are  mibject  to  the 
entire  control  of  the  Legislatiye  power  of  the  State,  which  may,  at  its  mere  will  and 
pleasure,  abolish  the  offices  themselves,  or  change  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  held, 
or  remove  the  officers  and  put  others  in  their  place  with  or  without  election :  lb, 

3.  A  political  officer  does  not  hold  by  contract,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution, 
nor  has  he  any  vested  right  of  property,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  in  the  office,  or  in 
the  salary  thereof,  before  he  has  earned  it :   lb 

4.  Political  powers  always  enure  to  the  beneficial  uae  of  the  political  community, 
aa  such,  excluBivvly,  and  are  revohable  at  the  mere  will  of  the  government  commu- 
nicating them:  /6. 

ORIkEKABY  CaJIS. 

1.  Ordinary  care  is  such  care  as  is  n<^nally  exercised  under  like  circumstances  by  per- 
flons  of  average  prudence :    Sleeper  v.  Sundotm,  52  N.  H.,  244. 

1.  Whether  it  is  want  of  ordinary  care  for  a  blind  man  to  travel  upon  the  highway 
on  foot,  unattended,  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  individual  case :    lb. 

3.  Where  a  blind  man,  in  the  daytime,  walked  off  the  side  of  an  unobstructed  bridge, 
sixteen  feet  in  width,  which  was  defective  for  want  of  a  rail,  and  suffered  an  injuTy 
which  would  not  have  happened  but  for  his  blindness,  the  court  can  not  say,  as  mat- 
ter of  law,  that  his  fault  contributed  to  the  accident;  but  it  is  for  the  jury,  after  con- 
sidering his  familarity  with  the  road,  his  ability  arising  from  the  increased  a<*utenes8 
fidelity,  and  power  of  his  other  senses,  or  otherwise,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  say  whether  he  was  guilty  of  carelessnei«  in  attempting  to  pass  the  bridge 
without  a  guide:  lb, 

PaBTVSBS  and  PABTKEBSHIPi. 

Notes  executed  or  indorsed  by  one  partner  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  after  a  dissolu' 
tion  of  the  partnership,  of  which  no  notice  itas  publbhed,are  binding  on  the  partners^ 
in  the  hands  of  strangers  who  received  them  for  value,  in  the  regular  course  of  bus- 
inesB,  without  actual  knowledge  of  the  dissolution :  Taylor  v.  HiUf  et  cU^  36  Md ,  494. 

Payment. 

1.  A  bank  can  not,  by  assignment  of  its  effects,  choses  in  action,  Ac.,  dq)rive  a 
maker  of  a  note  due  the  bank  of  his  right  to  pay  the  same  with  the  bills  of  the  bnnk; 
nor  can  the  bank,  by  any  authority  derived  from  the  Legislature,  deprive  the  maker 
of  such  right  of  payment  of  a  note  due  the  bank  in  bills  of  the  bank ;  Blounty  Corner. 
v.  Windley,  68  N.  C,  1. 

2.  A  voluntary  payment,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  can  not  be  recovered 
hack,  although  there  was  no  debt ;  a  payment,  under  a  mistake  of  fact,  may:  Adamg 
V.  BeeceSy  el  al,,  Ib.j  134. 

3.  P.  furnished  W.  with  money  to  pay  for  a  piece  of  land,  and  took  a  deed  thereof 
in  his  own  name,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  convey  the  premises  to  W. 
upon  being  paid  the  amount  of  his  advances  with  interest,  and  for  his  trouble.  Af- 
terwardi*,  at  a  general  settlement  of  all  matters  of  dealing  between  the  parties,  P. 
claimed  that  he  fumuhed  the  money  to  make  a  certain  payment  of  $300  on  the  land, 
which  W.  denied.  P.  refused  to  convey  the  land  except  upon  payment  of  said  sum 
of  $300,  and  W.,  in  order  to  get  a  deed,  finally  yielded  to  the  claim,  and  paid  the  sum 
demanded: 

Hddf  that  W,  oould  not  recover  back  the  money  paid  under  these  circumstances, 
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even  though  the  sum  in  dispute  was  not,  in  fact,  furnished  hy  P.,  moeordtng  to  his 
claim :    Pearl  v.  Whitehousey  62  N.  H.,  254. 

Penalty. 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  a  sum  of  money  in  gross,  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the  non- 
performance of  an  agreement,  is  considered  as  a  penalty  or  security  for  the  psTmeot 
of  such  damages  as  the  party  in  'wha*^  favor  the  stipulation  is  made  may  hare  bob- 
tained  from  the  breach  of  contract  by  the  opposite  party.  It  will  be  incumbent  on 
the  party  who  claims  to  recover  the  sum  as  liquidated  damages,  to  show  that  thej 
were  so  considered  and  intended  by  the  contracting  parties :  Davia  v.  Gillea,  52  5. 
H.,  126. 

2.  A.  by  his  bond,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  ''holden  and  6rmly  bound*"  to  B« 
''in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.*'  The  condition  of  the  bond  was  that  A  should 
not  engage  in  a  specified  business  within  a  certain  time  and  place: 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  concerning  the  intention  of  the  parties,  it  was 
held  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  penalty,  and  not  ts 
liquidated  damages:  lb. 

Practice. 

1.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a  spoliation  of  a  deposition  offered  in  evidence,  'u% 
question  for  the  Court,  to  be  decided  upon  inspection,  and  it  is  error  to  submit  the 
same  to  the  decision  of  the  jury :    SHUi  v.  LoohabUl,  68  N.  C,  227. 

2.  On  the  trial  of  an  action  upon  a  note  due  an  intestate,  his  administrator  ms 
introduced  and  asked  what  his  intestate  said  about  the  note  before  his  death.  Qoes- 
tion  ruled  out.  Defendant's  counsel  argued  to  the  jury,  that  if  the  intestate  was 
alive  he  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  case  with  him,  &c  In  reply 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  had  a  right  to  comment  before  the  jury  upon  the  objection  of 
the  defendant  to  the  introduction  of  the  declarations  of  the  intestate:  doniert 
Adm\  V.  Greenwood.    lb.,  274. 

3.  The  taking  and  reporting  an  account  by  the  Master,  or  Clerk,  to  whom  theCoort 
has  referred  it,  involves  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  such  referee 
which  he  can  not  delegate  to  another.  And  it  is  no  proper  exercise  of  his  judgment 
and  discretion  when  he  simply  adopts  an  account  which  has  been  stated  by  another, 
whether  the  account  so  adopted  has  been  taken  in  the  same  suit,  or  in  some  other. 
LarktM  d  al,  v.  Mmyhy  el  <U.     lb.,  381. 

4.  A  defendant  who  has  appealed  has  no  right  to  withdraw  his  appeal  without  the 
consent  of  the  plaintiff:     Tommey  d  Stewart  v.  Finney,  45  (ja.,  155. 

5.  When  the  witness  of  one  party  has  been  examined  by  both  sides^  and  has  left 
the  stand,  the  other  party  has  no  right  to  recall  him,  that  he  may  cross  examine  him 
upon  a  fact  stated.  If  he  pleases  he  may  recall  and  examine  him  as  his  own  witnes: 
Oavan  v.  Ellsworth.    lb.,  2SS. 

6.  An  indorsement  by  defendants  on  the  sub.  ad  res.,  that  they  accepted  service  there- 
of, admitted  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  the  bill,  and  consented  to  the  prayer  there- 
of, will  not  be  regarded  as  an  answer,  nor  have  the  effect  of  one:  Charier  v.  Cokxr, 
2  S.  C.  (new  series),  122. 

Prescriptive  Right. 

1  Merely  maintaining  a  dam  for  twenty  years  does  not  give  a  preH^riptive  right 
to  flow  land  as  high  as  it  can  be  flowed  by  that  dam.  To  acquire  such  right  the  water 
must  be  actually  raised  on  the  adjacent  owner's  land  so  often  as  to  afford  him  reason- 
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able  notice,  during  the  entire  period  of  twenty  years,  that  the  right  is  being  claimed 
againflt  him. 

2.  In  order  to  gain  a  prewiriptive  right  of  flowage,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  adverpe 
user  has  been  oo-ex  tensive  with  the  wants  of  the  party  claiming  the  right.  The  acta 
of  user  muat  be  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such  frequency  as  to  give  reasonable  notice 
to  the  land-owner  that  the  right  is  being  claimed  against  hiu\:  QU/ord  v.  The  Win- 
nipv&a^get  Lake  Cb.,  52  N.  H.,  262. 

P»iNciPAii  AND  Agent. 

1.  The  declarations  of  an  agent  are  not  admissible  to  bind  the  principal  until  the 
agency  is  established ;  but  where  there  is  evidence  of  agency,  although  not  full  and 
satisfactory,  such  evidence  should  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  who  are  the  exclusive 
)udge8  of  its  weight :  NoHotuU  Meehanict^.  Bank  of  BaUimot-e  v.  National  Bank  of  Bal- 
iimore,  36  Md.,  5. 

2.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Court  to  determine  the  question  of  agency  vd  non; 
but  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  evidence  tending  to  prove  agency :    Ih, 

3.  The  defendant  and  others,  a  committee  of  the  town  of  Keene,  to  make  improve- 
ments in  and  about  a  certain  pond  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  citizens  of  Keene 
with  water,  found  it  necessary  to  clear  off  a  strip  of  land  about  the  margin  of  said 
pond,  which  land  the  town  of  Keene  had  purchased  for  that  purpose,  and  the  com- 
mittee had  left  to  one  Nourse  the  job  of  so  clearing  this  land  at  a  stipulated  price. 
Nonrse  prepared  the  land  for  burning,  and  set  fire  to  the  brush  and  logs  upon  this 
land,  which  escaped,  as  was  alleged,  through  the  carelessnew  and  negligence  of  Nourse, 
to  the  plaintiff's  land,  and  consumed  his  wood,  timber,  and  fences : 

Held,  that  the  defendant  would  not  be  liable  for  the  negligence  or  carelessness  of 
Nourse  by  virtue  of  any  relation  between  the  defendant  as  committee  of  the  town, 
and  Nourse  as  a  contractor  or  sub-contractor,  who  had  the  entire  management  and 
control  of  the  clearing  of  the  land,  according  to  his  contract:  Wright  v.  Hoibrookj 
52  N.  H.,  120. 

4.  Whether  the  town  of  Keene,  as  owner  of  the  land  which  Nonrse  was  clearing 
could,  under  the  circumstances,  be  held  liable  for  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of 
Nourse,  qwere:  Buak  v.  Steinmanf  1  Bos.  &  Pul,  404,  overruled;  Stone  v.  CAesAtre, 
BaUroad  Ch,,  19  N.  H.,  questioned,    lb, 

QlTEBTION  FOB  THE  JURY, 

1.  Whether  the  cellar  along  the  line  of  a  public  street,  unprotected  by  a  suitable 
barrier,  constitutes  a  defect,  is  a  question  for  the  jury  in  an  action  against  a  city  to 
recover  damages  for  an  injury  caused  by  such  defect;  and  this,  although  the  cellar  is 
not  in  the  general  direction  of  trave',  and  although  the  plaintiff  was  not  traveling 
along  the  street,  but  was  crossing  it,  and  intended  to  pass  from  the  street  into  a  lane 
(where  he  had  a  right  to  go),  but  mistook  its  locality  in  a  dark  night,  and  fell  into 
the  cellar :    SUtck  v.  P&rtsmatUh,  52  N.  H.,  221. 

2.  The  admission  of  the  plaintiff's  wife  to  testify  to  his  physical  condition  after  an 
injury,  and  to  his  statements,  when  alone  with  her,  of  suffering  pain,  involves  no 
Tiolation  of  marital  confidence :    16. 

Beceiver. 

While  property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  no  right  to  it  can  be  acquired  by  sale 
under  execution;  and  it  makes  no  difierence  that  the  receiver  appointed  decline  to 
act,  the  property  was  nevertheleBS  in  the  custody  of  the  law :  Skinner  v.  Maxwell,  68 
K  C^  400. 
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Rtti  Adjitdtcata. 

Where  a  factor  is  sued  in  another  State  for  the  price  of  good*  oonaigRed  to  Um^ 
ifhich  he  had  sold,  and  pleads  that  he  had  fully  accounted  with  his  conrignor,  and 
paid  him^  which  suit  is  determined  against  him,  and  judgment  rendered  in  £iTor  oi 
the  consignor,  the  factor  is  estopped  from  afterwards  suing  the  consignor  for  expenses 
incurred  in  preparing  said  ftoods  for  sale  and  for  freight  paid  hj  him  on  the  goods, 
and  advances  made  upon  them  and  commissions,  where  such  fgrmer  judgment  i» 
pleaded  against  him :    MeCroekey  y,  Mahryf  45  Ga.,  327. 

RisctssioK  OF  Contract. 

1.  When  a  party  neelra  to  rtfcind  a  contfaiit  (entered  into  on  IhitxdTilent  represpnta 
tions,  he  must  return  or  ofier  to  return  the  ptoperiy  acquired  by  Ruch  contract,  witliin 
a  rea«onable  time,  and  iti  such  a  wa]^  as  toplaoe  the  property  and  the  rendor  substan- 
tially in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  the  property  was  received :  Manakan  y. 
A'by^,  52  N.  H.,  232. 

2.  In  case  of  fhitld  by  the  rendor  in  the  said  of  real  estate,  whether  a  notice  by  the 
vendee  in  possession,  of  a  refusal  to  retain  and  piiy  for  the  property,  given  to  the  ven- 
4w  four  days  after  the  completion  of  the  contract,  #as  a  reasonable  time,  wlthio  the 
rule  relating  to  the  reMCission  of  contracts,  is  a  qnestioD  of  fket  and  not  of  law :  Ih 

3.  Asisumpsit  for  money  hsd  and  received  will  lie  where  a  contract  is  r^Minded,  to 
recover  the  money  paid  under  it:  lb, 

4.  Where  A.  gave  to  B.  a  fire  hundred  doll&r  bill  in  order  that  B.  might  change 
it  and  pay  three  hundred  dollars  of  it  to  C,  if  the  authority  of  B.  to  pdy  such  sum 
to  C.  was  countermanded  by  A.  before  payment : 

Hfldy  that  all  the  money  remained  thfe  property  df  A.  who  was  entitled  to  recover 
it  of  B.,  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  ft)r  money  had  and  received :  lb, 

Re«T7LTIKQ  Truot. 

Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  rebut  the  presnmpt'on  of  a  resulting  tfust.  A.  de- 
posited a  sum  of  money  in  a  savings  bank  in  thd  nntne  of  B.,  who  was  her  niece,  in- 
tending that  it  should  be  a  gift  to  B.,  but  retained  the  deposit-book  in  her  own  pos- 
session until  her  death.  A  by-law  of  ths  bank  provided  that  de)i(}sits  should  onlr  be 
withdrawn  by  the  depositors  or  persons  anthorited  by  th^m.  During  her  last  sirk- 
ness,  A.  for  the  first  time  informed  B.  of  the  gift.  On  a  bill  in  chancery,  brought  by 
the  administrator  of  A.  against  B  and  the  bank  to  recover  the  deposit,  it  was 

Held,  that  the  deposit  created  a  trust  in  the  bank  in  favor  of  B.,  and  that,  upon  in- 
formation of  what  had  been  done,  being  conveyed  by  A.  to  By,  and  aooeptance  by  B., 
her  tit^e  to  the  money  became  absolute,  although  there  was  no  delivery  of  the  de- 
posit-book :    Blaedd,  Adm*r.,  v.  Locke  H  cd,,  52  N.  H.,  238. 

KlPARtAK  OvtiftBBBtP, 

1.  The  soil  of  the  alveus  of  a  river  in  which  there  is  no  tidal  effect  belongs  to  the 
a4jaoent  riparian  proprietors,  the  ownership  of  each  extending  usque  ad  meditmfhm 
aqiUB,  where  the  opposite  banks  belong  to  different  persons :  The  Nanmif  Piano  Owi* 
pany  v.  Bradley,  52  N.  H.,  86. 

2.  An  encroachment  on  the  aJlveue  of  a  running  stream  may  not  be  complained  of 
without  the  necessity  of  proving  that  essential  damage  has  been  sustained  or  is  likelj 
to  be  sustained  therefrom :    lb, 

3.  No  priority  of  occupation  or  use  of  water  by  a  mfll-oK^ner  lipon  a  stream  aflectf 
the  right  of  a  riparian  proprietor  above,  to  a  reasonable  us^  of  the  water  flowing  over 
his  own  land,  by  making  improvements  thereon,  even-  to  the  extent  of  erecdng  s 
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f^Hd  buildiog  upon  the  akew  of  a  Btream,  thereby  diminishing  the  width  of  the  cur- 
rent, unleBB  8uch  encroachment  sensibly  and  ii^juriously  affects  the  rights  of  such 
mill  owner:    16. 

Si-AVE  Contracts. 

1.  In  May,  1854,  A.  and  B.8old  and  conveyed  to  C,  with  warranty  of  title,  a  plan- 
tation, fifty  slaves  and  some  chattels,  and  C,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  them  his 
bond  for  the  purchase  money,  amounting  to  $49,000,  payable  in  installments,  with 
interest ;  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  bond,  gave  to  them  two  mortgages — one  of 
the  plantation  and  the  other  of  the  slaves.  The  plaves  remained  in  the  possession  of 
C  and  his  administrator  until  1865,  when  they  were  emancipated.  On  bill,  filed  in 
1866,  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  of  the  plantation  : 

Held,  that  the  adminifttrntor  of  C.  wns  entitled  to  no  abatement  because  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  decree  of  foreclosure  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt 
was  entered  for  plaintiffs :     CaUuma  v.  OcUhouny  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  283. 

2.  It  is  no  breach  of  a  warranty  title,  contained  in  a  bill  of  sale  of  slaves,  that 
they  were  afterwards  liberated  by  the  government,  nor,  to  an  action  on  a  bond  for 
the  purchase  money  of  the  slaves,  can  such  liberation  be  set  up  as  a  defense  on  the 
ground  of  failure  of  consideration :    lb. 

Stare  Dsasis. 

When  a  rule,  by  which  the  title  to  real  property  is  to  be  determined,  has  become 
established  by  positive  law  or  by  deliberate  judicial  decision,  its  inherent  correctness 
or  incorrectness,  its  justice  or  injustice,  in  the  abstract,  are  of  far  less  importance  than 
that  it  should,  itself,  be  constant  and  invariable :    Smith  v.  McDoncUdj  42  Cal.,  487. 

Statute  of  Frauds. 

1.  Where  A.,  a  merchant,  is  indebted  to  B.  and  C,  and  sells  his  goods  to  B.  for 
more  than  his  indebtedness  to  him,  and  while  B.  is  in  the  act  of  taking  possession  of 
the  goods,  and  removing  them  out  of  the  county,  C.  threatens  to  sue  out  an  attach- 
ment against  the  goods  for  his  debt,  in  consequence  of  which  threat,  B.  promises  that 
the  surplus  over  and  above  his  debt  should  go  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  C, 
whereupon,  C,  relying  on  such  promise,  de-^ists  from  suing  out  the  attachment,  the 
promise  is  an  original  undertaking  on  the  part  of  B.,  and  not  a  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another,  and  hence  need  not  be  in  writing :  Davis 
V.  Banks  ct  al.,  45  Ga.,  138. 

2.  A  parol  license  to  one  to  enjoy  a  permanent  easement  upon  the  land  of  another, 
(as  to  back  water  upon  it)  is  an  interest  in  the  land,  and  must  be  in  writing,  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  and  is  void  at  law:     Cook  v.  Pridgen^  Stapler  &  DunUj  46  Ga.,  331. 

3.  But  if  the  licensee,  in  pursuance  of  the  license,  goes  forward,  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  easement  makes  lat^  investments,  and  the  easement  be  one  in  its 
nature  permanent,  equity  will  decree  a  specific  performance  as  in  other  cases  of  a 
part  performance,  by  one  party,  of  a  parol  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands  :    lb. 

Streets. 

A  city  has  the  right  to  raise  the  grade  of  a  street ;  and  if  the  contractor  performs 
the  work  with  proper  care  and  skill,  he  is  not  responsible  for  any  damage  which  may 
result  to  the  contiguous  property:    Skiw  v,  Ch^odcer,  42  dl ,  435. 

Surety. 

A  surety  who  pays  the  bond  of  his  principal  thereby  discbarges  it ;  and  his  right 
of  action  againht  the  principal  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  such  bond  being 
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upon  a  simple  contract,  is  banned  afler  three  years  by  the  statute  of  limitation;: 
BUdaoe  v.  Nixmi  ei  al.,  68  ]jr.  C,  523. 

Title. 

1.  Where  land  and  the  franchises  of  a  town  containing  it  were  granted  to  the  same 
persona  by  the  same  charter,  this  was  held  to  vest  no  title  to  the  land  in  the  town 
as  a  municipal  body:    South  Hamptm,  v.  Fowler,  52  N.  H.,  225. 

2.  A  town  acquires  no  title,  by  virtue  of  its  act  of  incorporation,  to  land  within 
its  limits  not  before  granted :    lb. 

3.  If  the  title  to  lands  in  Hampton  not  granted  to  individuals  was  in  the  town 
and  a  new  town  was  formed  within  its  limits  containing  the  land,  the  title  still  re- 
mained in  Hampton  ;  affirming  the  doctrine  of  Union  BaptiA  Soe,  v.  Candia,  2  N.  H , 
20:    /ft. 

4.  Votes  of  a  town  in  possession  of  land,  showing  a  claim  of  title,  are  admisuble, 
as  giving  a  character  to  its  possendon ;  but  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  poasesiion, 
they  are  inadmissible :    lb. 

5.  Records  of  a  town  which  holds  land  as  a  private  corporation,  unless  acoom- 
panied  by  possession,  are  not  admissible,  even  against  a  stranger,  to  prove  that  the 
town  claimed  the  title:     fb. 

Trusts  and  Trustees. 

1.  A  trust  to  pay  the  income  of  the  settled  property  to  a  married  woman  "  for  and 
during  the  joint  lives  of  her  and  her  husband,  taking  her  receipt  thereof,*'  gives  her 
a  sole  and  separate  estate  in  the  income :     Charles  v.  CokeVy  2  S.  C.  (new  series),  122. 

2.  To  create  such  an  estate,  technical  words  are  not  necessary.  If  a  plain  inten- 
tion to  exclude  the  husband  appears,  that  is  enough,  and  a  declaration  making  the 
receipt  of  the  wife  a  sufficient  discharge,  shows  such  intent :     lb. 

3.  J.  bargained  for  a  tract  of  land,  and  received  a  bond  for  titles,  which  he  after- 
wards transferred  to  C,  as  security  for  advances  made  and  to  be  made.  C.  having 
paid  for  the  land,  and  taken  a  conveyance  to  himself,  held,  that  he  could  hold  it  only 
as  security  for  any  balance  due  him  on  the  account  for  advances  and  money  paid :  Ih. 

4.  In  February,  ]  861,  C.  purchased  from  J.,  the  husband,  but  not  the  trustee  of 
the  ce^ui  que  trustj  certain  slaves  of  the  trust  estate : 

Heldy  that  C.  could  not,  after  the  general  emancipation  in  1865,  treat  the  transac- 
'  tion  as  void  and  inoperative,  because  J.  had  not  title  to  the  slaves,  or  right  to  sell 
them,  but  that  he  was  liable  to  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  cestui  que  trud  for  the 
sum  he  had  agreed  to  pay,  with  interest  thereon  :    lb. 

5.  Where  a  trustee,  having  no  such  authority  by  the  terras  of  the  trust,  invests 
the  trust  funds  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  gives  a  mortgage  thereof  to  tlie  vendor 
for  an  unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  money,  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust;  and 
if  the  vendor  has  notice,  he  is  so  far  responsible  for  the  equitable  delict  that  he  can 
not  enforce  his  mortgage  without  providing  that  the  trust  funds  be  replaced  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises  before  any  part  thereof  be  applied 
to  the  mortgaged  debt :     Maihetm  v.  Heyward,  2  S.  C,  (new  series),  239. 

6.  Where  a  mortgaj^ee  is  responsible  for  a  breach  of  trust  committed  by  the  mort- 
gagor, his  assignee,  with  notice,  is  subject  to  the  same  equity  in  enforcing  the  mort- 
gage to  which  he  was  subject :    lb. 

Verdict. 

A  juror's  affidavit  will  not  be  received  to  impeach  his  own  verdict;  IX't^fMti^^ 
V.  The  SuUej  46  Ga.,  225. 
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Waiter. 

It  is  too  late  for  an  administrator,  after  he  has  been  by  scire  faciaSf  made  a  party  to 
a  suit  against  his  intestate  and  another  on  a  contract,  to  plead  or  object  that  the  suit 
is  sach  an  one  on  its  faee,  as  must  go  on  against  the  survivor  alone :  MeArdU  v 
BuUock  &  Baidiffe^  45  Qa.,  89. 

Will. 

1.  A  direction  in  a  will  to  divide  an  estate  real  and  personal,  is  not  a  direction  to 
sell  the  real  estate  for  a  division :  HeneCy  the  words,  "  The  rest  and  residue  of  my 
estate,  whether  real  or  personal,  I  give  to  be  divided  between  the  legatees  herein 
mentioned,  in  proportion,^'  &c.,  confer  no  power  on  the  administrator  ewm  tesktmenio 
anneto  to  sell  such  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  a  division :  McDowell  v.  WhiUf  68 
N.  C,  65. 

2.  The  marriage  of  a  testator  or  the  birth  of  a  child  to  him  subsequent  to  the 
making  of  a  will,  in  which  no  provision  is  made  in  contemplation  of  such  an 
event,  is,  by  presumption  of  law  a  revocation  of  the  will,  and  this  presumption  can 
not  be  rebutted  by  any  declarations  of  testator,  whether  by  parol  or  in  writing,  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  even  by  a  settlement  on  the  wife,  and  a  renunciation  by 
her  of  all  interest  in  the  estate  of  the  husband,  unless  the  declaration  or  provisioDS 
be  testamentary  in  their  character,  and  be  executed  by  the  testator  with  the  forms 
and  solemmities  required  for  making  a  will :  Deupree  et  al^  v.  Deupree  et  a/.,  45 
Ga.,415. 
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[From  16th  Wallace.] 
Appeai.. 

Does  not  lie  to  this  Court  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  discharge  of  a  rule  on  the 
Marshal,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  make  to  one,  asserting  himself  to  he  & 
purchaser  on  execution  under  a  judgment  at  a  Marshal's  sale,  a  deed  for  real  estate 
sold,  and  ordering  the  person  aiiking  the  rule  to  pay  the  costs.  The  remedy  is  by 
writ  of  error :    Biarows  v.  The  Marshal^  682. 

Assignment  of  Errobs 

Must  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Court,  or  the  errors  will  not  be 
noticed :    DeUach  v.  Wiggins^  539. 

Bankrupt  Act. 

1.  To  avoid,  under  the  35th  section  of  the  Bankrupt  Act,  a  sale  made  within  six 
■months  of  a  bankruptcy,  by  a  perRon  insolvent,  two  things  must  concur:  A  fraudu- 
lent design  on  the  part  of  the  bankrupt,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
vendee,  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  it  existed :     Tiffany  v.  LucaSy  410. 

2.  A  contract  or  engagement  is  not  provable  under  the  5th  section  of  the  Bankrupt 
Act,  of  1841,  authorizing  proof  of  "uncertain  contingent  demands"  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains wholly  uncertain  whether  a  contract  or  engagement  will  ever  give  rise  to  an 
actual  duty  or  liability,  and  there  is  no  means  of  removing  the  uncertainty  by  calcu- 
lation. The  position  illustrated  by  a  case  relating  to  a  wife's  right  of  dower:  Riggin 
V.  MaguirCy  549. 

•Collectors  and  Receivers  of  Public  Money. 

Though  under  bond  to  keep  it  safely  and  pay  it  when  required,  not  bound  to  ren- 
der the  money  at  all  eventn,  excused  if  prevented,  without  any  neglect  or  fault,  bv 
the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy,  from  rendering  it.  The  liability  stated :  United 
States  V.  Thmias,  337. 

Common  Carriers. 

How  far  liable  for  injury  occasioned  by  the  contents  of  packages  carried  by  them, 
which  prove  of  a  noxious  or  destructive  character:     The  Nitro  Glycerine  Case^  524. 

Confiscation  Act. 

1.  Of  July  17,  1862,  meaning  therein  of  the  words,  ''estate,  property,  monej, 
stocks,  and  credit  of  rebels."  If  the  proceedings,  including  the  service  of  the  writ 
be  in  proper  form,  a  forfeiture  of  a  debt  due  to  a  rebel  may  be  rightly  decreed, 
though  the  evidences  of  the  debt  have  not  been  actually  seized :  Brovn  v.  Koh 
nedy,  591 . 

2.  Where,  under  the  forms  of  a  forfeiture  and  sale  of  a  rebeFs  estate,  &c ,  as  under 
this  Act,  nothing,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  proceeding,  or  in  some  of  them,  has  really 
passed  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  rights  of  the  rebel  have  been  uninjured,  no  damages 
but  nominal  ones  can  be  recovered  by  him  of  a  Marshal  for  an  alledged  fidse  re- 
turn; Pdhamy,  TKay,  196. 
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Congregational  Church. 

The  mere  assemblage  in  a  church  body  where  the  congregational  government  pre- 
vailR,  of  a  majority  of  a  congregation  forcibly  and  illegally  excluded  by  a  minority 
from  a  church  edifice  in  which,  as  part  of  the  congregation,  they  had  been  right- 
fully worshiping  in  another  place,  the  majority  thus  excluded,  maintaining  still  the 
old  church  organization,  the  same  trustees,  and  the  same  deacons,  is  not  a  relinquish- 
ment of  rights  in  the  church  abandoned,  and  the  majority  thus  excluded,  may  assert, 
through  the  civil  courts,  their  right  to  the  church  property.  In  a  Congregational 
Church,  the  majority,  if  they  adhere  to  the  organization  and  to  the  doctrines,  repre- 
sent the  church:    BavJdin  v,  AltmndeTf  131. 

Consolidation  of  Railroads. 

Where  railroad  companies  are  consolidated  by  act  of  L^slature,  the  presumption 
is,  that  each  of  the  united  lines  of  the  road  will  be  held  with  the  privileges  and  bur- 
dens originally  attaching  thereto,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed :  Tmnlimon  v 
Branchy  460. 

Constitutional  Law. 

1.  The  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  February  25,  1862,  and  of  sub- 
sequent acts  in  addition  thereto,  making  certnin  notes  of  the  United  States  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts,  re-affirmed :    Railroad  Company  v.  Johneon^  195. 

2.  A  statute  of  a  State  imposing  a  tax  upon  freight  taken  up  within  the  State,  and 
carried  out  of  it,  or  taken  up  without  the  State,  and  brought  within  it,  is  unconstitu- 
tional:    Com  o/  ihe  StaU  Freight  Tax,  232. 

3.  A  statute  of  a  State  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  Bailroad  Com- 
panies is  not  unconstitutional,  though  the  gross  receipts  are  made  up  in  part  from 
freights  received  for  transportation  of  merchandise  from  the  State  to  another  State^ 
or  into  the  State*from  another:    Stale  Tax  on  Railway  Gross  Receipts,  284. 

4.  A  law  of  a  State  taxing  bonds  of  a  debtor  within  the  State,  held  by  a  per- 
son outside  of  it,  is  unconstitutional,  and  the  fact  that  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  land  in  the  State,  does  not  affect  the  case:  Case  of  the  State  Tax 
on  Foreign-held  Bonds,  300. 

5.  A  State  law  (whether  a  State  Constitution  or  State  statute)  which  withdraws 
from  a  lien  of  judgment,  property  which,  when  the  the  judgment  was  obtained, 
the  lien,  under  the  then  existing  State  statutes,  bound,  is  unconstitutional;  Gunn 
V.  5orry,610. 

6.  The  20th  section  of  the  Act  of  July,  20, 1868,  (to  the  effect  that  in  no  case  shall 
a  distiller  be  assessed  for  a  less  amount  of  spirits  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  his  distillery,  and  if  the  spirits  actually  produced  by  him  ex- 
ceed thb  80  per  cent.,  he  shall  also  be  assessed  upon  the  excess^)  laying,  as  it 
does,  a  tax  uniform  in  its  operation,  and  establishing  one  rule  for  all  distilleries, 
is  constitutional;     United  States  v.  Singer,  112. 

7.  How  far  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  or  general  statutes  of  a  State,  that 
charters  subsequently  granted  by  its  Legislature,  shall  be  subject  to  alteration, 
amendment,  suspension,  or  repeal,  changes  the  character  of  an  act  which  might 
be  invalid  as  impairing  the  obligations  of  a  contract.  This  matter  considered: 
Tomlinson  v.  Jessup^  454 ;  Miller  v.  State,  478 ;  Holyoke  Company  v.  Lyman,  600. 

8.  A  State  Legislature,  unrestricted  by  constitutional  prohibition,  has  power  to 
exempt  specific  property  from  taxation ;     Tomlinson  v.  Branch,  460. 
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CONSTBUCnON,  BlTLES  OF. 

1.  Evidence  of  custom  or  usage  to  explain  them  when  written,  and  not  technical 
or  ambiguous,  not  favored :    Partridge  v.  The  Insurance  Company^  673. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  intent  of  the  parties  is  the  fundamental  rule  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  agreements.  When  the  substantial  thing  which  they  have  in  view  can  be 
gathered  from  the  whole  instrument.  It  will  control  mere  formal  provisions,  which 
are  intended  only  as  a  means  of  attaining  the  substance:  Catud  Company  v. 
Em,  94. 

3.  The  state  of  things  and  surrounding  circumstances  in  which  an  agreement  is 
made  will  be  looked  at  as  a  means  of  throwing  light  upon  its  meaning,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  its  true  subject  matter :    Ih, 

Contract. 

1.  A  party  binding  himself  to  deliver  personal  property,  can  only  be  relieved  in 
this  respect  on  the  ground  of  clear  refusal  of  the  other  party  to  receive  or  becoming 
disabled  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract :    SmooCs  Cose,  37. 

2.  A  contract  made  by  a  city  which  had  passed  a  resolution  to  destroy  a  certain 
sort  of  property,  to  pay  to  its  owners  the  value  of  it,  held  obligatory,  though  the 
resolution  and  contract  were  made  in  view  of  certain  capture  of  the  city  by  a  beleag- 
uring  army,  and  though,  as  it  proved,  the  property  would  have  been  destroyed  at  all 
events,  and  by  a  wholly  different  cause,  if  the  city  had  not  destroyed  it :  CUy  of 
Richmcmd  v.  Smiikj  429. 

CONTRIBUTOBT  NeGLIQENCE. 

In  a  suit  by  one  against  a  railroad  company  for  injuries  done  him,  oontribatoir 
negligence  is  a  defense  to  be  proved  by  the  company:  Bailroad  Company  t.  Glad- 
manf  401. 

Counsel  Fees. 

1.  The  plaintiff's  on  a  successful  suit  for  damages  against  a  treasury  agent  for  il- 
legally seizing  and  retaining  property  disallowed :    Flanders  v.  Tweed,  450. 

2.  Disallowed,  also,  in  a  suit  on  an  ix^junction  bond:     Oelriehs  v.  Spam,  211. 

Depositions. 

De  bene  esse  under  act  of  September  2,  1789,  formalities  in  the  taking  of  depod- 
tions,  required  by  the  act,  may  be  waived  by  the  party  for  whofie  protection  they 
are  intended.     What  amounts  to  such  waiver?    ShtMe  v.  Thompson,  157. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Courts. 

Although  the  latter  sort  of  courts  will  not  in  the  cai>e  of  persons  excommunicated 
by  competent  church  authority,  go  behind  that  authority  and  inquire  whether  the 
persons  have  been  regularly  or  irregularly  excommuniuated,  the  said  courts  may  in- 
quire whether  the  expulsion  was  the  act  of  the  church  or  of  persons  who  were  not 
the  church  and  who,  consequently,  had  no  right  to  excommunicate  any  one:  BwU- 
den  V.  Alexander^  132. 

Equity. 

1.  Will  not  restrain  the  collection  of  a  tax  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality, 
or  where  the  proceedings  to  collect  it  are  void  on  their  face.  Some  cause  presenting  a 
case  of  equity  jurisdiction  must  be  alleged :     Hannewinkle  v,  Qeorgetovm,  547. 

2.  Nor  unless  the  vendee  has  suffered  injury  by  the  delay  not  capable  of  bdng 
compensated  by  damages,  rescind  a  fully  executed  contract  for  sale  of  lands,  with  a 
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coven?!nt  of  warranty,  where  a  defect  of  title  existing  when  the  conveyance  was 
made,  is  offered,  before  final  hearing,  to  be  cured  by  the  tender  of  a  perfect  title: 
XenibaU  v.   TTe^rf,  377. 

3.  Jurisdiction  in,  will  be  Buntained  when  time,  expense,  and  multiplicity  of 
suits  will  be  saved,  as  also  when  the  case  contains  an  element  of  trust:  Oelrichji  v- 
Spain,  211. 

4.  An  injunction  bond  given  to  one  who  held  the  legal  title  to  a  fund,  will  enable 
him  at  law  to  recover,  to  the  full  extent,  damages  touching  the  entire  fund;  and  a 
court  of  equity  will  follow  the  law  in  its  proper  distribution  :     Ih. 

5.  A  release,  even  when  sealed,  can  not  be  set  up  in  equity  to  defeat  those  who 
were  not  parties  to  it  and  who  had  separate  interests :     lb. 

6.  Estate  of  a  surety  bound  jointly  but  not  sev^erally  with  his  principal,  dh- 
charged  in  law  on  his  death,  the  other  obligor  surviving;  and  in  equity  also  in 
the  absence  of  equitable  circumstances  making  him  liable:  Pickersgill  v.  La- 
hens,  141. 

7.  A  receipt  of  a  woman,  before  taken  out  letters  of  administration,  by  which  she 
surrendered  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  rights  of  herself  and  of  her  children,  in 
her  husband's  estate,  on  which  she  afterwards  took  out  administration,  held 
void,  as  hastily  and  inconsiderately  made,  and  when  influenced  by  a  friend,  him- 
self ignorant  of  many  facts  in  the  case:     Cammack  v.  LetviH^  G43. 

8.  A  life  insurance  policy  (in  $3,000)  which,  if  held  to  be  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  a  creditor  (to  the  amount  of  $70)  who  took  it  out,  would,  owing  to  the 
Amallness  of  the  debt,  necessarily  be  considered  a  sheer  wagering  policy,  held  under 
special  circumstances  to  have  been  taken  by  him  in  trust  for  the  debtor ;  his  own 
debt,  however,  to  be  first  provided  for ;    lb. 

Error. 

Though  it  be  error  to  sustain  in  part,  and  overrule  in  part,  a  demurrer  which  is 
single,  yet  a  complainant  by  amending  his  bill,  and  a  defendant  by  answering,  after- 
wards both  waive  their  right  to  allege  error ;  as  a  defendant  specially  does  in  such  a 
case  in  this  court  by  not  appealing:     Marshall  v.   Viclcsburg,  146. 

Evidence. 

1.  A  book  of  record  kept  by  a  County  School  Commissioner,  now  dead,  of  his 
transactions  in  selling  the  school  lands  in  the  county,  deposited  in  the  county  clerks 
office,  and  preserved  as  a  public  monument  among  the  county  archives,  de  facto  a 
public  record,  and  proper  evidence  of  the  commissioner's  official  acts.  It  is  also  ad- 
missible as  the  entry  of  a  deceased  person,  made  in  the  course  of  his  official  duty, 
in  a  matter  of  public  concern,  to  prove  his  official  transactions:  Handrick  v.  Hughes, 
124. 

2.  If  a  township  plat  be  lost  or  destroyed,  it  may  be  proved  by  a  copy;  and  mem- 
oranda on  such  copy,  not  contained  in  the  original,  if  accounted  for  and  explained,  will 
not  exclude  the  copy  as  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  original,  even  though  such 
memoranda  be  a  translation  of  corresponding  memoranda  in  Lhe  original :    lb. 

3.  When  evidence  has  been  given  tending  to  show  the  insanity  of  a  grantor,  and 
other  evidence  to  show  his  sanity,  a  medical  expert  can  not  be  asked  his  opinion  re- 
specting that  person's  sanity  or  insanity,  forming  his  opinion  from  the  facts  and  symp- 
toms detailed  in  the  evidence:     Dexter  v.  Hallj  9. 

4.  Such  a  witness  may  be  asked  his  opinion  upon  a  cane  hypothetically  stated,  or 
upon  a  case  where  the  facts  are  certain  and  found,  but  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
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determine  from  the  evidence  what  the  facts  are,  and  to  give  his  opinion  upon  them : 
lb. 

5.  In  questions  of  boundary,  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  present  day  10 
not  admissible,  unless  it  be  traditionary  or  derived  from  ancient  sources,  or  from 
those  who  had  peculiar  means  of  knowing  what  the  reputation  of  the  boundary  wis 
in  an  ancient  day :    ShviU  v.  Thompson,  151. 

6.  Under  a  statute  enacting  that  parol  evidence  shall  not  be  receleed  to  prove  any 
acknowledgment  or  promise  of  a  party  dece;ised  to  pay  any  debt  or  liability  agaioM 
his  succession,  in  order  to  take  such  debt  or  liability  out  of  prescription,  or  to  revive 
the  same  after  prescription  has  run  or  been  completed ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
acknowledgement  or  promise  to  pay  shall  be  proved  by  written  evidence,  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged,  or  by  his. specially  authorized  agent  or  attorney;  in  fact, 
neither  oral  statements  or  conversations  and  admissions  of  a  decedent,  tending  to 
prove  an  acknowledgement  of  a  debt  as  due  within  the  period  of  prescription,  nor 
indorsements  by  himself  on  the  bond  of  payments  made  of  interest  np  to  a  term 
which  took  it  out  of  that  period,  are  admissible  in  a  suit  against  his  estate  to  charge 
it :    Adger  v,  Alston,  555. 

7.  Where  a  party  knowing  of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  has  her  insured  by  a  written  policj 
(lost  or  not  lost),  he  can  not  by  parol  proof  show  that  the  contract  for  insurance  wa2> 
made  before  the  loss,  though  executed  and  paid  for  afterwards:  Inmranee  Cbm^xmy 
Y.  Lj/man,  664. 

8.  Nor  abandon  the  written  instrument  as  of  no  value  in  ascertaining  what  the 
contract  was,  and  rely  on  the  verbal  negotiations:    lb, 

9.  Parol  evidence  may  be  given  to  show  that  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  vessel  in  terms 
absolute  was,  in  fact,  but  a  mortgage :    Morgan's  Assignees  v.  Skbmy  105. 

Intekest. 

1.  Where  an  illegal  tax  has  been  collected,  the  citizen  who  has  paid  it,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  bring  suit  against  the  collector,  is  entitled  to  interest,  in  the  event  of 
recovery,  from  the  time  of  the  alleged  exaction :    Erskine  v.  Van  Arsdaie,  75. 

2.  Where  interest  as  a  general  thing  is  due,  and  there  Is  no  statute  in  the  place 
where  the  account  is  settled  and  the  transaction  takes  place  giving  interest,  in  mich  a 
case  it  is  allowed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  conforming  to  the  custom  which  obtitin^ 
in  the  community  in  dealings  of  the  same  character  as  the  one  on  which  the  suit 
arises,  by  way  of  damages  for  unreasonably  withholding  an  over  due  account :  Yow$ 
V.  Godbe,  562. 

3.  Interest  on  loans  made  previous  to  and  maturing  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  ceased  to  run  during  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the  war,  although  interest 
was  stipulated  in  the  contract:    Brown  v.  HiaUs,  177. 

iNTERNAii  Revenue. 

The  advance  in  the  value  of  personal  property  during  a  series  of  years  does  not 
constitute  the  '^  gains,  or  income,"  of  any  one  particular  year  of  the  series,  although 
the  entire  amount  of  the  advance  be  at  one  time  turned  into  money  by  a  sale  of  th« 
property :     Gray  v.  Darlington,  63. 

Judicial  Comity. 

1.  Where  "all  judicial  proceedings"  against  a  tenant  who  has  gone  ihrongh  the 
form  of  making  a  cessio  bonofrum,  or  general  assignment,  have  been  stayed  by  order  of 
a  Court  having,  in  the  first  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  such  assignments  oroea 
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sions,  the  landlord'R  lien  on  the  tenant's  goods  given  by  the  law  of  LcuiBiana,  if  he 
take  within  a  fixed  and  limited  time  judicial  proceedingB  to  seize  them,  is  not  lost  by 
his  not  taking  such  proceedings  within  the  time  in  wliich  he  would  have  been  bound 
to  proceed  if  judicial  proceed ingR  had  not  been  thus  stayed.  Tliis,  even  though  the 
ceJtgion  or  assignment  be  finally  decided  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  who  had  no  right 
to  make  one,  and  the  whole  proceedings  be  thus  declared  void :  Hotdane  v.  Sumner ^ 
600. 

2.  Effect  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  exposition  of 
State  statutes  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State:     OUy  of  Richmond  y.  Smiifif  429. 

JUBISDICTION   OP  THE  UNITED  StATE3  . 

1.  Has  jurisdiction  (other  things  allowing)  of  an  appeal  by  a  mortgagor  alone 
where  a  decree  has  been  against  him  personally,  and  against  others  as  trustees :  Rail- 
road V.  Johnsofif  8, 

2.  Under  the  25th  section,  where  the  record  shows  that  in  a  suit  on  a  contract  the 
defendants  set  up  that  the  contract  had  been  rendered  of  no  force  by  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  certain  acts  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
decision  of  the  highest  Court  of  the  State  was  against  the  right,  title,  privilege,  or 
exemption  thus  specially  set  up:     Railroads  v.  Richviond,  3. 

3.  Or  where  on  a  bill  to  enforce  a  vendor's  lien,  the  vendee  set  up  that  the  deed 
which  the  complainant  had  given  him  was  insufficiently  stamped,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  State,  disregarded  the  objection,  enforced  the  lien:    HoU  v.  Jordan,  393 

4.  And  this  jurisdiction  under  the  25th  section  will  be  entertained  where  the  Cour^ 
can  see  a  Federal  question  raised  under  it,  though  raised  somewhat  obscurely,  and 
though  they  had  "a  very  clear  conviction"  that  the  decision  of  the  State  Court  was 
correct:     Pennyaii  v.  Eaton,  380. 

Life  Iksurance. 

A  policy  for  $3,000,  taken  by  one  who  has  no  interest  in  the  life  of  the  party 
assured  beyond  a  debt  of  $70,  is  a  sheer  wagering  policy :     Cammack  v.  Lewis,  643. 

IX)UI3IANA. 

Though  in  Louisiana  a  party  from  whom  real  estate  tliere  has  been  recovered  by 
suit  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  person  recovering  pay  him  the  value  of  the 
inaierials  and  price  of  workmanship  of  buildings  on  the  premises,  if  such  person 
choose  to  keep  them,  yet  such  a  demand  will  not  be  enforced  where,  in  a  peculiar 
and  complicated  case,  the  party  has  already  in  the  decree  against  him  been  allowed 
in  another  form  what,  in  conscience,  the  buildings  were  worth :  New  Orleans  v.  Oaines, 
624. 

Mandamus. 

When  ancillary  to  a  jurisdiction  already  acquired  and  when  not.  In  the  latter 
case  will  not  lie  from  the  National  Courts  to  State  officers:  Graham  v.  Norton t 
427. 

Mesne  Pbofits. 

The  possessor,  in  continuous  bad  faith,  of  real  estate  which  the  true  owner  at  last 
recovers,  is  chargeable  under  the  claim  of  such  profits  with  what  the  premises  are 
reasonably  worth  annually,  and  interest  thereon  to  the  time  of  the  trial.  Five  per 
cent,  in  a  Louisiana  case  proper :    New  Orleans  v.  Oaines,  624. 

MiNiSTERiAi*  Officer. 

Can  not  be  made  a  tresspasser  in  any  case  where  it  is  his  duty  to  act :  Haffin  y 
Mason,  671. 
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Municipal  Bonds. 

In  a  Buit  against  a  municipal  corporation  by  a  bona  fide  holder  of  its  bond^,  vboK 
title  accrued  before  maturity,  the  corporation  can  not  show  by  way  of  defense,  if  the 
legal  authority  of  the  corporation  to  issue  the  bonds  is  sufficiently  comprehen«re,  a 
want  of  compliance  on  its  part  with  formalities  required  by  the  statute  authorizing 
the  issue  of  the  bonds,  or  show  fraud  in  their  own  agents  in  issuing  them :  Grand 
Chute  V.  Winegar^  355. 

Negligence. 

In  suits  against  a  railroad  company,  by  a  person  outside  the  car  for  injuries  received, 
where  the  defense  involves  the  question  of  the  party's  own  negligence,  an  infant  is 
not  held  to  the  same  law  as  is  an  adult.  But  by  the  adult  there  must  be  given  that 
care  and  attention  for  his  own  protection  that  \s  ordinarily  exercised  by  persons  of 
intelligence  and  discretion.  Of  an  infant  of  tender  years  less  discretion  is  reqnired, 
and  the  degree  depends  upon  his  age  and  knowledge.  The  caution  required  is  ac- 
cording to  the  maturity  and  capacity  of  the  child,  a  matter  to  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  circumstances  of  that  case :    Baiiroad  Co.  v.  Gladnumf  401. 

Official  Bond. 

Cover  not  merely  duties  imposed  by  existing  law,  but  duties  belonging  to  and 
naturally  connected  with  the  office  and  buginess  in  which  the  bonds  are  given,  im- 
posed by  subsequent  law,  provided,  however,  that  the  new  duties  have  relation  to  such 
office  or  business :     United  States  v.  Singer y  112. 

Patent. 

1.  Where  three  elements  are  claimed  in  a  patent,  in  combination,  the  use  of  two 
of  the  elements  only  does  not  infringe  the  patent:     Gouid  v.  Bess,  187. 

2.  The  introduction  of  a  newly  discovered  element  or  ingredient,  or  one  not 
theretofore  known  to  be  equivalent,  would  not  constitute  an  infringement:    76. 

Practice,  in  Cases  Generally. 

In  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  the  objection  that  there  is  an  adequate 
remedy  at  law  raises  a  jurisdictional  question,  and  may  be  enforced  by  the  Court  «fl 
spontCj  though  not  raised  by  the  pleadings  nor  suggested  by  counsel :  Oelriehi  v.  5jpoin, 
211. 

Public  Lands. 

One  does  not,  by  mere  settlement  upon  lands  of  the  United  States,  with  a  declared 
intention  to  obtain  a  title  to  the  same  under  the  pre-emption  laws,  acquire  such  a 
vested  interest  in  the  premi:?e8  as  to  deprive  C.jngress  of  the  power  to  divest  it  by  a 
grant  to  another  party.  The  eflect  of  the  pre-emption  laws  stated :  The  Yofemife 
Valley  Case,  77. 

The  Kebellion. 

The  forcible  seizure  during  the  late  rebellion,  by  the  rebel  authorities,  of  public 
money  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of  loyal  government  agents,  against  their 
will  and  without  their  fault  or  negligence,  was  a  sufficient  discharge  from  their  obli- 
gations, under  their  bonds,  to  keep  such  money  safely,  and  pay  it  over  when  reqnired 
to  the  United  States:     United  SUiies  v.  Thomas,  337. 

Taxes,  Illegally  Paid. 

May  always  be  recovered  back,  if  the  collector  understands  from  the  payer  that 
the  tax  is  regarded  as  illegal,  and  that  suit  will  be  instituted  to  recover  it;  and  in  the 
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event  of  the  recovery,  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  intereRt  from  the  time  of  the  exac- 
tion :    JSnkijie  v.  Van  Arsdale,  lb. 

Tbustee,  ex  Mauticio. 

1.  A  person  lending  money  to  a  trustee  on  a  pledge  of  tmst  stocks,  and  selling  the 
Btocks  for  payment  of  the  loan,  will  he  compelled  to  account  for  them,  if  he  have 
either  actual  or  constructive  notice  that  the  trustee  was  abusing  his  trust,  and  apply- 
ing the  money  lent  to  his  own  purposes:     Duncan  v.  Jordan^  165. 

2.  The  lender  will  be  held  to  have  had  this  notice  when  the  certificates  of  the  stock 
pledged  show  on  their  face  that  the  stock  is  held  in  trust,  and  when  apparently  the 
loan  was  for  a  private  purpose  of  the  trustee,  and  this  fact  would  have  been  revealed 
by  an  inquiry:    Ih, 

3-  The  duty  of  inquiry  is  imposed  on  a  lender  lending  on  stocks,  where  the  certifi- 
cate of  them  reveals  a  trust :    lb. 

4.  These  principles  are  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  stocks  pledged  may  be  such 
as  the  trustee  under  the  instrument  creating  his  trust  has  no  right  to  invest  in,  as  ex, 
(jT.  Btock  of  a  canal  company  when  he  was  bound  to  invest  in  State  or  Federal  loans: 
lb. 

5.  Notice  to  the  Cashier  of  a  bank,  or  banken,  that  the  atooks  pledged  is  trust  stock, 
is  notice  to  them ;    i&. 
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Digest  of  Recent  Unreported  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee,  Delivered  at  Jackson,  April  Term.  1873. 


Affidavit. 

An  affidavit  in  forma  pauperis,  made  by  next  friend  and  infant,  but  stating  that  the 
next  friend,  owing  to  poverty,  Ac.,  was  not  able,  Ac.,  held  bad.  Broolx  v.  Wort- 
man,  21. 

Arbitration. 

1.  A  next  friend  can  not  Rubmit  an  infant's  cause  to  arbitration :  Tucker  v.  Dabi»j 
113.    Burton,  J.    Sneed  dissented ;  McFarland  held  the  point  not  raised. 

2.  A  judgment  being  rendered  upon  an  award  in  favor  of  an  infant  made  upon  a 
submission  by  a  next  friend,  the  judgment  was  affirmed :    lb. 

Attachment. 

1.  The  proceeding  by  attachment  against  boats  to  enforce  liens  is  not  a  pro- 
ceeding in  rem,  nor  an  admiralty  proceeding,  and  does  not  conflict  with  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  in  admiralty  :   Waggoner  v.  Sl  John,  63. 

2.  An  attachment  to  enforce  a  lien  on  a  boat  for  supplies  is  not  void  because 
it  does  not  state  the  particulars  of  the  debt,  if  they  are  set  out  in  the  dedaration 
and  the  general  issue  pleaded:    /6. 

3.  Property  levied  on  by  the  Marshal  of  a  Federal  Court,  for  which  a  deUverr 
bond  hus  been  taken,  is  not  subject  to  attachment  in  the  State  Court:  Jwant^  v. 
Kennedy,  59. 

Bankruptcy. 

The  pendency  of  a  petition  in  Bankruptcy  does  not  render  a  judgment  against 
the  petitioner  void.  It  does  not  operate  as  an  injunction  per  %t  against  a  suit  pend- 
ing in  a  State  Court.  Such  bankruptcy  is  no  defense  to  a  motion  for  non-return 
of  an  execution  on  the  judgment :    Porter  v.  KendaU,  9. 

Bankruptcy  Sai<e. 

A  discharged  bankrupt  may  sue  and  recover  upon  choses  in  action  bought  at 
the  sale  of  his  own  assignee:     Carter  v.  Coleman,  105. 

Bond. 

The  bond  for  an  appeal  on  overruling  a  demurrer  is  not  required  to  be  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt:     Crawfori  v.  JSXna  Life  Intwrwnee  Co.,  153. 

Certiorari. 

1.  A  statement  in  a  petition  for  certiorari  and  mperaedeas,  that  no  one  was  author- 
ized to  enter  petitioner's  name  as  stayor,  does  not  put  in  issue  the  factum  of  a 
written  order:     Wade  v.  iVatt,  149. 

2.  Plaintiff,  a  widow,  sent  her  son  for  a  mare,  which  had,  by  some  unknown 
means,  got  into  the  hands  of  the  defendant.  The  son  brought  her  home  and  gave 
no  information  as  to  the  steps  by  which  he  obtained  her,  except  that  he  made  some 
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Hort  of  affidavit.    It  turned  ont  that  he  had  brought  replevin.    She,  through  igno- 
rance of  the  fact,  did  not  proftecute  the  suit,  and  a  judgment  was  obtained  against 
her: 
Held,  sufficient  cause  for  not  appealing  to  support  a  certiorari :  Fox  v.  FieldSj  118. 

DI9CHAIU3E  IN  BANKRUPTCY. 

Bankruptcy  discharge  can  not  be  attacked  for  fraud  in  a  State  Court :  Hudson  v. 
Bighorn^  122. 

Election. 

A  contest  of  an  election  for  justice  of  the  peace  must  be  instituted  before  a  com- 
mission issues.  After  that  the  only  remedy  is  by  a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  quo 
warranto :     Oallagher  v.  Moore,  158. 

Equity  of  Bedemftion. 

The  application  to  sell  land  in  C-hancery  without  redemption,  must  be  by  the 
prayer  of  the  bill :     Carter  v.  Baker,  67.    S.  P.  155,  Thurston  v.  Belvaie, 

Evidence. 

Where  the  line  of  a  grant  is  called  for  in  a  deed  or  grant,  the  locality  of  the  line 
may  be  introduced  without  producing  the  grant :    Hughktt  v.  Connor,  127. 

Examination  of  Feme  Covert. 

"  Freely  "  is  equivalent  to  "  voluntary  "  in  the  certificate  of  primary  examination 
of  a  feme  covert :    Hunt  v.  Harris,  152. 

Excessive  Levy. 

A  plaintiff  is  not  liable  for  an  excessive  levy  made  by  a  sheriff,  unless  he  has  pro- 
cared  knowingly  the  excessive  levy.  He  is  not  bound  to  know  beforehand  the  exact 
amount  of  property  that  will  make  his  debt,  nor  will  the  mere  levy,  without  more, 
subject  him  to  an  action :    Beadey  v.  Johnson,  5. 

Executor. 

1.  Executor,  holding  a  fund  bequeathed  to  A.  for  life  or  widowhood,  on  marriage, 
one-half  to  go  to  B.,  and  on  death  of  A.  the  other  half;  procured  A.  to  take  three 
negroes  which  he  held  on  trust  to  sell,  in  lieu  of  the  money.  The  negroes  were  de- 
livered and  lost  by  the  war.  The  executor,  as  next  friend  of  B.,  filed  a  bill  on  A.'b 
marriage,  to  have  an  account  of  half  the  fund; 

Held^  that  he  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  prosecute  the  suit  as  next  friend, 
and  that  he  was  liable  for  the  fund :  MeHaney  v.  MeNeiUy^  78. 

2.  A  bill  by  one  executor  against  his  co-executor,  alleging  the  receipt  of  consid- 
erable sums  by  the  co-executor,  and  that  he  had  put  the  same  in  his  own  pocket. 
That  he  had  sent  out  of  the  State  large  quantities  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  and 
was  buying  and  contracting  for  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  tobacco  at  wild  and 
reckless  prices,  and  has  shipped  part  and  is  preparing  to  ship  the  remainder  to 
points  beyond  the  State,  th^t  he  has  been  drinking  very  hard  for  six  months, 
continually  intoxicated,  and  incapable  of  doing  business,  and  alleging  fear  of 
loss,  on  which  he  has  obtained  an  attachment  which  was  subsisting  at  the  death 
of  the  co-executor: 

Held,  to  give  a  lien  superior  to  creditors  under  an  insolvent  proceeding:  Boyd 
V.  Roberts,  50. 

Fraud. 

Gross  inadequacy  of  price  is  evidence  of  fraud  against  creditors;  Harta/ield  v. 
Simmons,  156. 
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Fraudulent  Conveyakce. 

A.  made  a  fraudalent  conveyance  to  B.  for  A.'s  use.  C.  buys  the  land  of  A^ 
and  by  his  order  a  deed  is  made  to  C,  in  which  a  miRtake  occars: 

Held,  that  a  bill  lies  to  rectify  the  miBtake,  thoagh  the  bill  chatted  the  fraad 
on  creditors  intended  in  the  deed  to  R,  and  notice  by  C.  of  the  fact:  Parrot  ?. 
ScoU,  16. 

Garnishment. 

A  garnishment  on  an  original  attachment  signed  by  a  J.  P.  instead  of  the 
officer,  is  good  after  answer  without  exception  taken,  if  not  before:  Alter  v. 
Moody,  143. 

Guaranty. 

A  guaranty  in  these  words:  **Fot  yalue  received,  I  assign  the  within  judg- 
ment, and  guaranty  the  payment  for  the  same  \"  held  an  absolute  guaranty, 

Heldf  further,  that  mere  inaction  or  refusal  to  give  an  indemnity  bond  to  an 
officer  who  had  levied  on  property  of  the  judgment  debtor,  would  not  release  the 
assignor ;    Brusfield  vs.  Iromt,  22. 

Guardian  and  Ward. 

A  guardian  is  not  under  the  act  of  1869-70  chap.  70,  a  competent  witness  to 
charge  himself  of  debt  due  his  ward;    Comwood  v.  Cooper,  132. 

HUBBAND  AND  WiFE. 

The  wife^s  right  to  a  leasehold  property  in  land  is  not  subject  to  sale  to  ptj 
the  husband's  debts.    Code,  2481:    KeUey  v.  ShuUz,  159. 

Insolvent. 

It  is  no  ground  for  a  bill  to  ei^join  a  judgment  against  a  Constable  for  the  non- 
return of  an  execution  that  the  defendant  in  the  execution  was  insolvent:  Poriff 
vs.  Kendall,  9. 

Interest. 

An  act  authorizing  a  certain  corporation  to  iame  bonds  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent.,  is  contrary  tD  the  Constitution,  providing  for  uniformity  of  tlie 
rate  of  interest:  McKinney  v.  Overton  Hotel  Co,,  133. 

Irregularity. 

It  seems  that  irregularity  in  publication  in  a  Chancery  case  as  to  one  defendant 
is  only  a  ground  to  remand  the  cause  to  the  rules;     OutkrU  v.  ^roim,  6. 

Judgment. 

1.  A  contract  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  interest,  under  the  act  of  1860,  for  conven- 
tional interest,  when  reduced  to  judgment,  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent.,  only :     Wade  v.  Brati,  Sneed  dissenting  on  this  point. 

2.  A  judgment  recovered  against  the  administrator  of  an  insolvent  estate  most  be 
filed  within  the  two  years  and  six  months  limited  for  suits  against  the  estate,  or  the 
claim  will  be  barred :    Martin  vs.  BkJcemore,  79, 1879.    S.  C,  on  re-hearing,  1873. 

Judgment  on  Garnishment. 

Execution  from  the  Supreme  Court  levied  on  40  shares  of  corporate  stock.  Fif- 
teen shares  were  sold,  and  the  sale  of  twenty-five  shares  enjoined^  The  compnoy  was 
summoned  as  a  garnishee,  and  answered  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  service,  on  the 
books,  in  the  name  of  defendanU,  $2,500  stock,  $400  stock  dividend,  $200  cash  diri- 
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dend,  and  that  since  the  service,  there  was  a  stock  dividend  of  $1,450  on  the  $2,500 
of  stock.  Before  the  service,  defendant  had  transfered  $1,500  of  stock,  on  which 
there  was  a  subsequent  stock  dividend  of  $750.  Judgment  against  the  company  for 
the  $200  cash  dividend  and  to  sell  the  $400  slock  dividend,  these  not  being  effected 
by  the  injunction  as  to  the  stock,  nor  the  sale  under  the  execution :  Montedom  Co 
V.  Bagef  18. 

Levy. 

In  a  conflict  between  levies  by  a  Marshal  of  the  United  States,  on  an  execution 
from  a  Federal  Court,  and  a  Sheriff  under  State  process,  the  lien  of  the  process  is  not 
considered,  but  the  priority  of  levy  is  controlling:  Jainea  v.  Kemiedy,  60,  on  re- 
hearing. 

Liability  OF  Carrier. 

A  package  misdirected  by  the  owner,  was  receipted  for,  as  to  be  sent  to  the  in- 
tended point.    Being  sent  according  to  the  erroneous  direction,  it  was  lost  by  fire  : 

Hdd^  that  the  carrier  was  not  liable  for  the  loss :  SotUhem  Eipresa  Company  v. 
Kaufman,  145. 

Liability  op  Municipal  Corporation. 

A  boat  being  sunk  by  collision  with  a  cylinder  projecting  from  a  wharf  which 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  controlled  by  a  wharf-master,  and  on  which  it 
was  entitled  to  wharfage : 

Hfldf  that  the  city  was  liable  for  the  loss  resulting :  City  of  MemphiB  v.  Kem- 
brough,  135, 

Married  Woman. 

Beal  estate  bought  in  the  name  of  a  married  woman  for  her  separate  use,  paid  for 
with  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  for  which  her  note  and  her  husband's  was 
taken,  can  not  be  subjected  to  repay  the  money  borrowed,  though  the  husband  was 
insolvent :  Davis^  v.  DurcuU,  No.  13.  Decided  1872.  Be-heard  and  affirmed} 
1872,  No.  14.        "      . 

Mortgage. 

1.  A  mortgagee  is  not  liable  to  make  good  any  deiicieny  in  the  title  of  lands  sold 
under  his  mortgage.  The  purchaser  muht  look  to  his  covenants:  McMurray  y, 
Bragfieldf  48. 

2.  If  the  sale  is  made  in  Chancery  the  rule  is  the  same  after  confirmation  and  title 
vested,  and  purchase  money  paid  to  the  mortgagee :    lb. 

Newspaper  Nohpice. 

A  newspaper  sent  by  mail  with  a  notice  of  dissolution  marked,  not  equivalent  to  a 
letter  or  circular,  and  not  sufficient  evidence  of   notice :    Haynts    v.    Carter^  109. 

Non-joinder  op  Wife. 

A  bill  filed  by  the  heirs  of  a  wife  to  set  aside  a  sale  of  lands  by  husband  without 
joinder  of  the  wife,  need  not  be  accompanied  by  a  tender  of  or  offer  to  return  the 
purchase  money:     Wylqf  v,  HeideU,  131. 

Notice,  > 

notice  that  certain  matters  will  be  contested  in  a  Chancery  suit,  does  not  put 
such  matters  in  issue:    Hudson  v.  Biyham^  122. 
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Notice  of  Entry. 

Defendant  asked  the  Court  to  charge  that  if  the  defendant  were  in  poesesdoD  of  the 
land  when  the  plaintifiTs  grant  iflsued,  the  plaintifimust  dhow  that  he  gave  thirty  days' 
notice  of  his  intention  to  enter  the  land  : 

Heldf  no  error  to  refuse  this  instruction,  the  statute  relating  to  the  time  of  cx/ry. 
not  of  the  grant :   Latham  v.  Eaves,  49. 

Nunc  pro  Tunc. 

A  plaintiff  in  an  attachment  suit  entered  judgment  against  the  principal  defen- 
dant, but  omitted  to  take  judgment  against  the  surety  in  the  replevin  bond: 

Held,  that  the  judgment  could  not  be  entered  nunc  pro  tune,  at  a  subsequent  term ' 
Bafalsky  v.  Kraw,  95. 

Partnership. 

1.  If  a  note,  as  drawn  by  one  partner  in  a  printing  office,  and  indorsed  by  him  in 
the  partnership  name  in  the  absence  of  proof,  authority  will  not  be  implied  aod  an 
innocent  holder  of  such  note  can  not  recover  on  it,  if  the  note  is,  in  fact,  ezecDted 
for  an  individual  debt,  and  indorsed  without  authority  :  PooUy  v.  Whitmore,  M. 

2.  A  partnersliip  debt  being  61ed  against  the  estate  of  the  surviving  partner,  in  the 
hands  of  the  administrator  : 

Held,  to  be  good,  as  a  claim  against  the  partnership  estate :      Brooks  y.  Brooh,  110. 

Part  Payment  op  Note. 

A  payment  of  part  of  a  note  within  six  years,  does  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  as  to  the  remainder:    Locke  v.  Wilwn,  19. 

Payment. 

Agreement  by  third  person  to  pay  a  constable  a  debt,  and  credit  given  on  the  exe- 
cution, payment  being  actually  made  afterwards, 

Held,  that  the  debt  was  satisfied,  and  plaintiff  could  not  proceed  against  the  de- 
fendant on  the  execution  :     Cain  v.  Bryant,  121. 

Power  of  Legislature. 

The  Legislature  has  the  right  by  general  law  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  proceeding 
to  assess  damages  for  bonds  taken  for  railroads,  and  such  mode  will  prevail  over  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  charter :     Mmissippi  B.  B.  Co,  v.  McDonald,  125. 

Practice. 

In  cases  against  railroads  for  damages  the  proper  practice  is  for  the  pluDliff  to 
prove  his  case,  and  if  the  company  prove  statutory  precautions,  plaintiff  may  con- 
tradict in  reply:    L.  &  N.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Parker,  117. 

Preference. 

1.  Deed  of  trust  providing  for  preferences  of  sundry  persons  named,  "and  all  cthn 
debts  we  owe  for  borrowed  money, ''^  held  void:     Young  v.  Gillespie,  151. 

2.  The  interest  of  an  in^^olvent  heir  in  land  is  not  subject  to  pay  a  debt  due  fn>m 
him  to  the  estate  in  preference  to  a  debt  to  an  attaching  creditor  :  Mann  v.  Afonn,  154. 

Replevin  Bond. 

On  a  replevin  bond,  given  for  the  forthcoming  of  the  property,  no  recovery  can  be 
had  if  the  property  perishes  by  the  act  of  God  :     QvUhrie  v.  Brown,  6. 

Sale  of  Lands. 

A  sale  of  lands  under  an  attachment  before  a  J.  P.  void,  because  the  judgment 
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wafl  premature,  without  pablication  or  appearance,  and  on  an  insufBcient  affidavit, 
will  be  set  aside  in  equity.  That  a  eerliorari  and  supenedeaa  had  been  obtained  in 
the  case,  and  dlBmiafied  on  motion,  the  record  not  stating  the  grounds  of  the  motion, 
will  not  preclude  this  relief:    Stvart  y.  MUcheU^  57. 

Sbcumty. 

The  security  for  an  appeal  from  a  J.  P.  in  a  case  of  unliquidated  account  is 
liable  only  for  costs  and  damages,  not  for  the  debt:  Mcison  y.  Andenon,  114: 
Deaderick,  J.,  on  rehearing, 

Hdd,  that  as  the  Court  below  rendered  judgment  against  the  surety  for  the  debt, 
and  the  case  did  not  show  whether  it  was  signed  by  the  party,  the  presumption  was 
in  &vor  of  the  judgment  below,  and  so  the  judgment  was  affirmed :     137. 

Statutes  of  Limitation. 

The  suspension  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  was  effectual  as  to  all  claims  not 
barred  before  its  passage :    Moore  v.  Branno?k,  54. 

Surety, 

1.  A  note  being  presented  to  C.  with  the  names  of  A.  and  B.,  he  signed  his  name 
with  the  word  **  surety.*'  B.  having  proved  that  he  was  surety  for  A.  claimed  con- 
tribution from  C.  aa  oo-flurety: 

Heldf  that  the  fisbcts  raised  a  presumption  that  C.  was  surety  of  A.  and  B.:  Ookman 
V.  Normarij  66. 

2.  Taking  judgment  against  a  surety  on  an  injunction  bond,  and  collecting  part, 
does  not  prejudice  the  plaintiff's  right  to  proceed  de  now  against  a  surety  defendant 
in  the  original  judgment,  who  did  not  join  in  the  injunction,  but  afterwards  attacked 
the  original  judgment  and  had  it  set  aside  for  irregularity:     Oowan  v.  Chaves,  73. 

Tender. 

A  party  entitled  to  redeem  lands  tendered  the  amount  bid  at  the  sale,  &c.,  less  the 
amount  of  rent.  The  purchaser  disputed  the  reasonableness  of  the  rent,  and  refused 
to  accept  the  money.  Tender  held  insufficient  and  purchaser's  title  absolute: 
BumpoM  y.  Alexander ,  101. 

Trespasser. 

The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  having,  during  the  war,  laid  down 
a  railway  on  Vance  Street,  in  Memphis,  allowed  the  Mississippi  &  Tennessee  B,  B. 
Co.,  in  1865,  to  use  the  same.    In  using  it  they  run  over  the  defendant  in  error : 

Held,  that  the  company  was  a  trespasser  on  the  street :  Miss,  &  Tenn,  12.  i2.  Cb.  y. 
NeUon,  58. 

Usury. 

A  plea  of  usury  that  plaintiffs  received  (on  the  note  sued  on)  a  greater  rate  of  in- 
terest than  they  were  allowed  by  law  to  receive,  is  bad.  It  does  not  answer  the  whole 
declaration  as  required  by  the  law  of  pleading,  and  it  does  not  disclose  the  amount 
of  usury  as  required  by  the  Code :    Bandk  <fc  Heath  y.  Merchants^  Nat»  Bank,  62. 

Vendor's  Lien. 

The  implied  lien  of  the  vendor  of  land  applies  to  the  sale  of  a  leasehold :  Choate 
v.  jRghe.     Chrishan  v.  Booth,  on  rehearing. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  IV. — 10 
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Waivisr. 

A  plaiDtifi'  having  put  in  to  several  pleas  a  replication  equivalent  to  a  demurrer, 
the  defendant  without  disposing  of  the  replication,  went  to  trial.  Upon  the  inoe 
joined,  there  heing  one  issue  of  fact  properly  made :  ^ 

Hddf  a  waiver  of  all  the  defenses,  but  that  upon  the  latter  issue: 
Note — ^There  was  no  proof  in  support  of  thoee  pleas  held  to  be  wavied ;    Ckeny  t. 
South,  7. 

Wkit  op  Pbohibition. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  not,  before  final  judgment  and  appeal,  or  writ  of  error 
order  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  issue  to  a  Circuit  Judge :    OUyi  0/  Memphis  v  JSo/iey. 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  DECISIONS. 


In  the  Chancery  Goubt  at  Nashville. 


E,  K  PENNEBAKER,  QmptroUer,  vs.  W.  T.  TOMLINSON  and  others. 


To  a  bill  filed  bgr  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  againat  an  Iniorance  Company  and  its  creditors 
■Deging  that  he  held  bonds  deposited  with  him,  nnder  act  of  1868,  ch.  79,  as  secorltj  for  risks  taken 
by  dtiisens  of  this  State,  that  eereral  of  the  creditor^  defendants  had  attached  the  bonds  by 
salts  in  other  courts,  settine  out  the  facts,  and  asking  that  the  fund  be  applied  to  the  ose  of 
the  parties  entitled,  and  their  claims  ascertained,  it  is  not  a  good  groond  of  demarrer  by  one  of 
these  creditors,  that  he  had,  by  his  previoos  attachment  suit  in  another  court,  acquired  a  prior  lien 
on  the  bonds,  and  given  that  court  iurlsdiction  over  them  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  by 
this  court. 

On  the  6th  of  Febroary,  1871,  the  complainant,  in  his  official  character,  as  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  filed  this  bill,  alleging  that  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  March  13, 1868,  ch.  79,  23,  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  Haven,  Cbnnecticutt,  deposited  in  his  office  twenty  bonds  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
neesee,  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  ''as  security  for 
risks  taken  by  citizens  of  this  State."  That  about  the  30th  of  December,  1870,  the 
said  Insurance  Company  fkiled  and  became  insolyent,  that  on  the  3l8t  of  Dec.,  1870, 
Sugg,  Fort  and  others  filed  their  bill  in  this  court,  ailing  a  loss  of  property  insured 
in  said  Company,  and  prayed  and  obtained  an  attachment  of  the  bonds  in  the  hands 
of  complainant. 

That  on  the  same  day  W.  T.  Tomlinson  and  others  filed  their  bill  in  the  first  Chan- 
cery Court  at  Memphis,  against  said  Company  and  complainant,  allegLog  that  com- 
plainants had  taken  risks  in  said  Company,  and  had  been  compelled  to  re-insure,  and 
were  entitled  to  return  of  premiums,  and  prayed  and  obtained  an  attachment  of  the 
bonds  in  complainant's  hands. 

That  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1871,  Hollins,  Burton,  and  othera  filed  their  bills  in 
this  court  against  said  company  and  complainant,  and  attached  said  bonds. 

That  on  the  same  day,  Baxter,  Champion  &  Bicks  filed  their  bill  in  the  Chancery 
Court  at  KnoxYille  against  said  company  for  $800  fees  due  them,  and  attached  said 
bonds  in  complainant's  hands. 

That  on  the  4th  of  January,  1871,  W.  T.  White  filed  his  attachment  bill  in, 
this  court. 

That  on  the  5th  of  January,  1871,  Sam'l  Mulloy  and  others  filed  their  bill  in 
UuB  court 

That  on  the  6th  of  January,  1871,  H.  W.  Tilford  filed  his  bUl  in  this  court. 

That  B.  H.  Keesee  has  filed  his  attachment  bill  at  Clarkaville. 

That  on  the  20th  of  January,  1871,  Alfied  Caldwell  and  many  others  filed  their 
hill  at  Ejioxville. 
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That  on  the  30th  of  January,  1871,  Alex.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  filed  his  snpplemental 
bill  at  Knoxyille,  in  which  he  alleges  an  attachment  of  said  bonds  on  the  15ch  of 
October,  1868,  in  the  hands  of  G.  W.  Blackburn,  the  predecessor  in  office  of  com- 
plainant. 

That  Thos.  Boyers  has  instituted  an  attachment  snit  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  p  small  amount,  and  attached  said  bonds. 

That  there  are  other  claimants  against  said  fund.  That  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable and  unsafe  to  settle  the  claims  of  all  these  parties  in  scattered  and  seperate 
suits.  That  he  is  advised  that  it  is  his  duty  as  trustee  of  said  fund  to  see  that  it  is 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  parties  entitled  according  to  law,  and  to  this  end  to  come 
into  this  court,  and  compel  the  parties  to  interplead,  and  have  their  claims  ascer- 
tained, and  their  rights  adjudicated  in  this  court,  &c. 

The  propriety  of  this  bill,  under  the  circumstances,  is  so  obvious  that  the  defend- 
ants have  all  acquiesced  except  the  defendant  Alexander  Kennedy,  Jr.  He  has  filed 
a  demurrer  assigning  several  causes,  which  in  effect,  however,  only  amount  to  this^ 
that  he  had  by  bill,  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Knoxvilie,  against  the  Home  Insurance 
Company,  and  G.  W,  Blackburn,  the  then  Comptroller  of  the  State,  attached  these 
bonds,  and  had  thereby  acquired  a  prior  lien,  and  given  the  court  at  Knoxnlle 
jurisdiction  over  the  funds  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  this  court 

It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  demurrer  to  say,  that  the  £act  relied  on 
does  not  sufficiently  appear  on  the  face  of  the  bill  to  sustain  the  position  of  law,  if 
well  taken.  The  bill  simply  alleges  that  the  defendant  Kennedy  had,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1871,  filed  his  supplemental  bill  at  Knoxvilie,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
had  attached  said  bonds,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1868,  in  the  hands  of  G.  W.  Black- 
burn, the  predecessor  in  office  of  complainant.  It  is  only  an  inference,  not  abso- 
lutely warranted  in  law,  from  the  allegation  that  the  fact  is  that  the  attachment  was 
made  as  alleged. 

But  I  do  not  choose  to  put  the  decision  upon  this  technical  ground,  and  shall  con- 
sider, first,  whether  such  an  attachment,  if  made  as  claimed,  would  have  any  valid- 
ity; and,  secondly,  whether,  if  valid,  it  would  oust  this  court  of  the  jurisdiction 
sought  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  complainant's  bill. 

The  bill  itself  shows,  and  the  fact  is  conceded  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  that  the 
bonds  deposited  by  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  according  to  law,  with  the  Comp- 
troller, have  never  been  taken  from  his  custody,  but  are  now  in  the  poraession  of  the 
complainant  Pennebaker,  subject  to  the  orders  of  this  court.  What  the  defendant 
Kennedy  means,  therefore,  by  saying  that  he  attached  those  bonds,  is  that  he  prayed 
and  obtained  an  attachment,  and  that  the  sheriff  made  a  return  thereon  that  he 
had  attached  the  said  bonds  by  making  known  the  contents  of  the  writ  to  the  then 
Comptroller.  Is  this  an  attachment  of  the  bonds  within  the  meaning  of  our  at- 
tachment laws? 

If  we  look  outside  of  the  decisions  of  our  own  State  to  the  settled  law  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  attachment  of  personalty,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  Noth- 
ing is  better  settled  by  the  decisions  of  our  sister  States  than  that  the  officer,  in  at- 
taching personalty,  must  actually  reduce  it  into  possession,  so  far  as,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  done.  What  is  an  actual  possession,  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
attachment,  must  depend  upon  the  nature,  bulk,  and  position  of  the  property.  It 
should  be  such  a  custody  as  to  enable  the  officer  to  retain,  and  assert  his  power  and 
control  over  the  property,  and  so  that  it  can  not  probably  be  withdrawn,  or  taken  by 
another  without  his  knowing  it.  And  if  having  possession,  the  officer  abandon  it 
the  attachment  is  lost:  Drake  on  Att.,  J 249  et  aeq.y  and  numerous  cases  cited. 
There  is,  upon  this  point,  no  conflict  whatever  in  the  authorities. 
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The  necesBitj  of  a  seizure  of  property  to  give  jurisdiction  in  attachment  cases  was 
laid  down  hj  the  courts  at  an  early  day  in  this  State;  but  the  fact  that  attachment 
by  garnishment  was  co^extensive  with  the  direct  attachment  has  had  a  tendency 
to  break  down  the  lines  between  the  two,  and  throws  into  the  back  ground  the 
necessity  of  positive  seizure  under  the  direct  attachment.  It  was  heM  in  two  cases  in 
Peck's  Reports :  '*That  in  order  to  fix  the  cause  in  court  in  attachment  cases,  some- 
thing should  be  seized,  on  which  the  court  could  proceed,  either  by  being  taken  by 
the  sheriff,  or  so  disclosed  by  the  garnishee,  that  an  order  could  be  made  upon  him, 
or  upon  such  estate  as,  by  his  disclasure,  the  law  would  make  liable  to  answer  the 
demand.  And  that  to  take  judgment  prior  to  the  seizure  by  the  sheriff,  on  ascertain- 
ment of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee,  would  render  the  whole  proceedings 
aa  much  void  as  to  take  judgment  before  service  of  the  original  writ:"  Naah- 
viUe  Bank  v.  BagsdaU,  Peck,  296;    Cheatham  v.  TroUer,  Peck,  198. 

The  statute  law  takes  for  granted  that  personal  property  attached  remains  in  the 
custody  of  the  officer,  but  it  provides  for  the  sale  of  such  property,  if  not  replevied : 
Code,  3503,  3504,  3505.  And  for  the  collection  by  the  officer  of  chosee  in  action  at- 
tached :  Code,  3502.  And  the  courts  have  held  that  the  lien  of  the  attachment  is 
enforced  by  venditioni  exponasy  and  may  be  lost  by  abandonment :  Snell  v*  AUerif  I 
Sw.,  208. 

The  only  decisions  which  throw  any  doubt  over  these  conclusioas  are  those  in  which 
it  has  been  held  that  an  interest  in  remainder  in  personalty  may  be  levied  on  by  at- 
tachment: Loekwood  v.  Nye^  2  Sw.,  515:  Bank  of  Tennessee  v.  Nelson,  3  Head.,  634; 
Sneed  v.  Bradley,  4  Sneed,  301.  But  these  cases  may  be  reconciled  with  the  other 
decisions  either  by  considering  ihat  the  seizure  is  still  actual  though  temporary,  as  in 
the  case  of  seizure  of  partnership  on  joint  property  by  attachment  or  execution  for 
the  debt  of  one  of  the  partners  or  joint  owners ;  or  that  the  attachment  by  notice  is 
all  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  all  of 
the  cases  cited  were  cases  where  the  creditor  had  exhausted  his  remedy  at  law  by  the 
recovery  of  judgment,  and  return  of  nulla  bona,  and  therefore,  no  attachment  was  in 
fact  necessary;  and,  in  the  case  in  4  Sneed,  the  Court  give  expression  to  a  doubt  of 
the  party's  right  to  the  attachment  by  using  this  language :  "  Supposing  a  proper 
case  to  have  been  made  for  an  attachment."  Besides,  the  attachment  in  Loekwood  v. 
2fye,  the  leading  case,  was  authorized  by  1801,  6,  2,  and  by  what  the  Court  in  Gixiham 
T.  3IerriU,  5  Cold.,  622,  631,  cailn  **the  power  of  tiie  Court  to  grant  attachments  and 
injunctions  in  regard  to  property  in  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding,  when  necefi- 
Bary  or  useful  to  obtain  or  secure  its  jurisdiction."  There  is  nothing  in  these  decisions 
to  change  the  general  rule  that  an  actual  seizure  of  property  is  essential  to  give  valid- 
ity to  a  direct  attachment  of  personal  property  which  is  capable  of  being  seized.  If 
it  can  not  be  seized  the  creditor  will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  a  different  mode  of 
redress. 

A  still  more  fatal  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  attachment  relied  on  by  the  de- 
fendant Kennedy,  is  that  the  bonds  in  controversy  could  not,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, be  attached  by  a  creditor  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company.  They  were  held  by 
the  Comptroller  in  his  official  capacity  in  trust  '*a8  security  for  risks  taken  by  citi- 
zens of  this  State."  Property  so  held  is  not  attachable,  both  on  account  of  the  tenure 
of  the  holding,  and  of  the  official  character  of  the  holder. 

It  is  well  setiled  that  property  held  in  trust,  mortgage  or  pledge,  or  upon  equita- 
ble assignment,  cannot  be  attached,  either  by  direct  attachment,  or  by  attachment  by 
garnishment.  Drake  on  Att.,  §  506,  et  seq.;  Wakefield  v.  3imtin,  3  Mass.,  558;  U.  S. 
v.  Vaughan,  3  Binney,  394;  Curtis  v.  Norris,  8  Pick.,  280;  Picquei  v.  Swan,  4  Mason, 
443 ;  Andrews  v.  Ludlow,  5  Pick.,  28. 
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Upon  thin  ground,  it  has  been  held  by  our  Sapreme  Court  that  money  tendered  in 
redemption  of  land  and  refuned,  is  not  attachable  after  bill  filed  to  enforce  redemp- 
tion, whether  the  money  remain  in  the  handfi  of  a  third  person,  KUdrew  ▼.  EUiaU,  8 
Ham.,  515,  or  is  paid  into  court,  Williams  y.  Pemberiony  5  Cold.,  64.  Nor  is  prop- 
erty of  a  debtor  held  by  a  creditor,  for  his  own  indemnity,  Fain  y.  Jon»,  3  Head., 
308,  nor  personalty  conveyed  in  trust,  and  sold  subject  to  the  trust  by  the  debtor 
before  attachment :     WiUiams  v.  Wkopley,  1  Head.,  401. 

The  reason  for  the  rule  is  obvious.  The  creditor  can  have  no  higher  rights  than 
his  debtor:  Wood  y.  Thomas,  2  Head.,  161;  and  Fleming  r.  Martin,  2  Head.,  43; 
and  as  the  debtor  himself  could  not  take  such  property  neither  can  the  creditor. 

It  is  even  better  settled  that  a  public  oiBcer,  who  has  money  or  funds  in  his  hands 
to  satisfy  a  demand  which  a  person  has  upon  him  as  a  public  officer,  can  not  be  ad- 
judged a  garnirthee ;  (ft*,  as  it  has  been  put  more  broadly  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  that  no  person  deriving  his  authority  from  the  law,  and  obliged  to 
execute  it  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  can  be  charged  as  garnishee  (and,  a  portion, 
by  direct  attachment,)  in  respect  of  any  money  or  property  held  by  him  in  virtue  of 
that  authority.  Thus,  sheriffs,  clerks  of  court,  trustees  of  insolvents,  and  assignees 
in  bankruptcy,  disbursing  officers,  &c.,  are  exempt  from  attachment  or  garnishment: 
Drake  on  Att.,  }  477,  ei  seq. 

It  was  held  at  an  early  day  in  this  State,  that  money  levied  by  a  sheriff  by 
virtue  of  an  execution  can  not  be  attached  in  his  hands  by  garnishment :  Paviqf 
v.  Gaines,  1  Tenn.,  208.  And  since  then  that  the  clerk  of  a  court  is  not  subject 
to  garnishment  for  moneys  received  by  him :    Drane  v.  McGavoek,  7  Hnin^  132. 

The  language  of  Judge  Green,  in  delivering  the  opinions  in  this  last  case,  is  h> 
pertinent  that  I  can  not  forbear  quoting  it :  ''If,"  says  he,  "the  clerk  of  a  court  could 
be  called  on  by  garnishment  to  pay  out  money  officially  received,  such  a  law  wonld 
be  most  inconvenient  and  mischievous  in  practice.  Take  for  example  the  clerk  of 
the  District  Federal  Court  as  in  this  case.  A  bankrupt  has  often  numerous  credit- 
ors, and  when  the  dividend  of  his  effects  has  been  declared,  the  clerk  might  be 
served  with  garnishment  from  remote  countries,  where  he  must  attend  in  person  to 
answer,  to  the  neglect  of  his  official  duties,  and  the  detriment  of  the  public  service, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  inconveniences  and  annoyance  of  himself." 

The  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  a  public  officer  of  high  importance. 
No  money  can  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury  except  upon  hw  warrant.  The  law 
requires  him  to  keep  his  office  at  Nashville,  and  the  daily  routine  of  duties  demand 
his  almost  constant  personal  attention.  He  is  clothed,  in  his  official  capacity,  with  a 
trust  in  the  bonds  required  by  law  to  be  deposited  in  his  offioe,  by  all  the  numeroos 
Insurance  Companies  doing  bui^iness  in  this  State.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  every  creditor  of  these  different  Insurance  Companies  may  demand  his 
time  and  his  presence  in  any  and  every  quarter  of  the  State,  to  answer  attachment 
proceedings  or  garnishment  notices  seeking  to  reach  the  bonds  thus  deposited  ?  The 
idea  is  simply  preposterous.  In  the  caf>e  before  us,  we  have  suits  at  Knoxville,  Mem- 
phis, Clarksville  and  Nashville,  and  one  suit  before  a  Justice  of  the  PeacOk  The 
latter  is  not  a  whit  more  unreasonable  than  the  suits  in  Court.  No  one  of  them  has 
any  validity,  and  the  so-called  attachments  are  void ;  first,  because  the  Home  In- 
surance Company  has  no  attachable  interest  in  them ;  and,  second,  because  the  official 
character  of  the  Comptroller  exempts  him  from  such  process. 

But  were,  it  otherwise,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  effect  of  the  attachments  would  be 
to  enable  the  creditors  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company  to  .reduce  their  claims  to 
judgment,  and  to  acquire  a  lien  on  the  fund,  but  no  priority.  The  law,  under  which 
the  bonds  are  deposited,  is  equivalent  to  a  statutory  mortgage  for  the  benefit  of  all 
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the  citbens  of  the  State  haying  riskB.  In  such  caaes,  the  rule  is  universal  in  this 
State  that  the  creditors  share  the  funds  pro  rata,  and  neither  can  acquire  any  prior 
rights  over  the  other.  Thus,  the  holders  of  notes  given  for  land  for  security  of 
irhich  a  lien  is  retained,  the  creditors  of  insolvent  estates  and  creditors  of  insolvent 
corporations,  share  the  funds  ratahly,  for  they  are  in  each  case  impressed  by  law  with 
the  character  of  a  trust,  and  in  such  cases  equality  is  equity,  unless  otherwise  directed 
hy  positive  law:  Marr  v.  Bank  of  West  Tennesaee^  4  Cold.,  471 ;  Ewing  v.  Arlhwr,  1 
Horn.,  537 ;  Oraham  v.  MeOampbetty  Meigs,  62 ;  Barerofl  v.  Snodgranff  1  Cold.,  430,  441. 

Th^  Comptroller  for  the  time  being  would  have  the  right  to  come  into  this  Court 
for  the  better  administration  of  the  trust  fund,  and  to  compel  the  creditors  of  the  in- 
solvent corporation,  either  by  name,  or  general  description,  to  come  in  and  make 
themselves  parties,  and  have  their  rights  determined.  Any  decree  or  judgment  un- 
dertaking to  give  any  one  of  such  creditors  a  superior  lien  or  right  would  be  void  as 
against  other  creditors  not  parties  to  such  suit,  and  as  against  the  Comptroller  made 
or  attempted  to  be  made,  a  party  by  attachment  of  the  bonds. 

The  result  is,  that  the  demurrer  of  Kennedy  must  be  overruled,  with  leave  to  file 
an  answer. 

W.  F.  Cooper,  Chancellor. 


United  States  District  Court,  Western  District  of  Virqinia,  Fall  Term 

1873,  AT  Dakvillb. 

In  the  matter  of  W.  W.  Kean,  Bankrupt,         ")   ^  .        - 

Jere.  White,  Bankrupt,  and  Eleven  other  Cases,     )  ^^'^^^^«^- 

These  cases  have  been  presented  and  heard  together  by  way  of  raising  for  decision 
a  variety  of  questions  upon  claims  of  Homestead.  These  questions  arise  under  the 
late  amendatory  act  of  3rd  March,  1873,  and  so  far  as  they  are  undecided  by  me, 
relate  to  the  application  of  the  relief  thereby  granted  in  cases  pending  at  the  passage 
of  the  act  The  question  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  act,  was  decided  by  me 
at  my  Spring  term  in  Lynchburg  upon  very  full  and  able  argument ;  but  I  have 
been  willing  to  re-open  the  subject  and  review  my  opinions  at  the  instance  of  this 
Bar,  for  whose  ability  I  have  so  much  respect,  and  from  whose  researches  I  am 
accustomed  to  derive  so  much  assistance. 

To  dispose  of  these  numerous  cases  under  the  different  phases  they  wear,  we  must 
seek  to  settle  some  general  principles  to  serve  as  clews  to  lead  us  through  this  laby- 
rinth. This  labor  we  might  be  saved  at  the  threshold  of  the  enquiry,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  true,  as  contended  for  by  the  counsel  opposing  these  claims,  that  this  relief 
is  unconstitutional  because  it  divests  rights  of  property  without  just  compensation 
and  without  due  process  of  law,  contrary  to  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  I  do  not  contest  that  there  is  a  vested  right  in  judgment  liens, 
which  cannot  be  invaded  under  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  unless  an  ex- 
press authority  can  be  found  for  it  in  another  part  of  that  instrument,  all  parts  of 
which  must  be  construed  and  stand  together.    But  this  express  authority  is  given 
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in  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  an  uniform  Bankrupt  Law.  The  scope  of  ihis 
power  came  directly  under  review  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Uie  Legal  Tender  caa» 
— (12  Wall.y  457).  The  dissenting  justices  in  that  case,  while  invoking  in  their  be- 
half the  fifth  amendment  of  the  ConstitutioUi  and  denying  to  Cungre«  the  right  to 
impair  contracts,  yet  conceded  to  Congress  power  to  avoid  the  one,  and  accompluh 
the  other,  in  the  passage  of  a  bankrupt  act.  Chief  Justice  Chase  says :  ''It  is  tnie 
that  the  Constitution  grants  authority  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law;  but  our  inference  is^ 
that  in  this  way  only,  can  Congress  discharge  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It  may 
provide  for  ascertaining  the  inability  of  debtors  to  perform  their  contracts,  and  upon 
the  surrender  of  all  their  property  may  provide  for  their  discharge." 

Justice  Fields,  who  also  dissented,  said,  pointedly:  "  The  only  express  authonty 
for  any  legislation  effecting  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  found  in  the  power  to 
establish  an  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  the  direct  object  of  which  is  to  release  in- 
solvent debtors  from  their  contracts  upon  the  surrender  of  their  property.*'  Withoub 
therefore,  resorting  to  the  doctrines  of  the  majority  of  the  Court,  I  consider  it  as  a 
concession  in  these  cases,  the  power  of  Congress,  in  enacting  a  system  of  bankruptcy, 
to  infringe  vested  rights  and  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.  But  it  is  ai^gued 
that  the  late  case  of  Gunn  vs.  Barry,  (15  Wall.,  610),  is  an  authority  against  this  view. 
It  is,  however,  upon  a  different  question,  namely,  the  power  of  a  State,  by  oonstiio- 
tional  provision,  to  divest  the  lien  of  a  judgment,  and  is,  I  am  glad  to  find,  a  conclu- 
sive authority  in  support  of  the  decision  of  our  Court  of  Appeals  upon  the  eleventh 
article  of  our  State  Constitution.  But  it  does  not  touch  in  the  remotest  d^ree,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  disturb  vested  rights  or  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  so 
far  as  the  same  may  result  from  the  due  exercise  of  its  express  power  to  establish  an 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy.  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  that  the  bar  or  the 
press  should  quote  this  decision  as  at  all  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Bankrupt  Law  enacted  by  Congress  in  pursuance  of  an  express  power. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  Bankrupt  Law  to  give  exemptions,  and  grant  a  discharge. 
Neither  can  be  done  without  invading  vested  rights,  and  destroying  the  obligation  of 
contracts ;  both  have  the  same  efiect  and  one  not  more  than  the  other ;  the  objection 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  exemption  and  the  discharge ;  and  if  waived,  as 
waived  it  must  be,  to  the  discharge,  it  can  not  be  urged,  as  it  has  been  in  aigument 
here,  as  having  greater  force  against  the  efiect  of  the  exemption. 

The  objection  to  the  Act  of  3d  March,  1873,  for  want  of  uniformity,  is  far  more 
plausible  and  difiScult.  As  the  law  stood  before  this  enactment,  it  gave  the  State  ex- 
emptions in  force  in  the  year  1871.  Objection  was  made  to  that  on  account  of  the 
diversity  of  these  State  exemption  laws ;  but  that  objection  may  be  considered  a^ 
overruled  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Missouri  in  the  case  of  Becherkord  (4  B:  R  59), 
in  which  case  Justice  Miller  and  the  District  Judge  united  in  pronouncing  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  against  the  validity  of  this  objection.  This  decision  has  be^i  gen- 
erally acquiesced  in,  and  I  have  never  heard  any  authority  quoted  against  it. 

But  while  the  propriety  of  recognizing  State  exemptions,  however  variant  in  the 
difi*erent  States,  as  proper  to  be  allowed  by  Congress  in  its  bankrupt  system  upon  the 
same  principle  that  these  exemptions  are  respected  and  served  in  the  final  process  of 
execution  from  the  United  States  Courts,  it  is  urged  that  this  act  of  3  March,  1873, 
goes  beyond  the  State  exemptions  eo  nomine,  removes  restrictions  therefrom,  and  in 
tiiis  way  purports  to  amend  State  Constitutions  and  laws.  We  have  seen  that  the 
power  to  exempt  and  discharge  is  plenary,  and  has  no  limitation  but  in  the  discretion 
of  Congress.  It  can  not  alter  the  State  exemption  for  State  purposes ;  this  would  b<  t 
indeed,  as  urged,  to  alter  State  laws ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  Congress  may  not,  in  it 
discretion  to.efiect  certain  objects  in  its  bankrupt  system,  relieve  these  State  exeinp- 
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tions  of  restrictions  deemed  hostile  to  the  spirit,  principle  and  aims  of  that  system 
If  it  does  BO,  it  is  a  separate  exercise  oi  Congressional  power,  adding  uniformly  in  all 
the  States  to  the  exemptions  made  by  them ;  and  is  an  act  defensible  upon  this  theory 
of  the  unlimited  power  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  a  Bankrupt  Law  over  ex- 
emptions whether  given  directly  as  an  act  of  Congress  or  indirectly  as  a  recognized 
and  adopted  act  of  the  State.    This  act,  therefore,  In  unfettering  the  State  exemp- 
tions of  certain  restrictions,  and  enlarging  their  operation,  is  in  its  nature  mixed; 
and  partakes  of  a  State  exemption  in  one  aspect,  and  in  the  other,  of  a  Congres- 
sional enlargement  thereof.    If,  in  the  first  aspect,  it  has  been  judicially  sustained, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  in  point  of 
uniformity,  I  do  not  see,  how,  in  the  other  aspect,  it  can  be  assailed  as  lacking  this 
esaeotial  attribute  of  uniformity.    The  Congressional  enlargement  applies  equally  to 
all  the  States,  and  gives  an  uniform  rule  whereby  to  administer  these  State  exemp- 
tions, not  in  State  Courts,  but  in  Couits  of  Bankruptcy,  created  by  Congress  to  carry 
out  their  system  of  bankruptcy.     I  do  not  esteem  it  necessary  to  elaborate  this  view. 
I  content  myself  with  this  brief  statement  of  the  reasoning  which  conducted  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Act  of  last  March  was  not  obnoxious  to  tins  constitutional  ob- 
jection, however  plausible  and  difficult  of  solution  it  seemed  at  first.    But  if  the  case 
had  been  stronger  against  the  Law,  it  would  scarcely  become  me  in  mj  inferior  posi- 
tion in  the  Federal  judiciary,  to  show  such  want  of  proper  deference  for  a  high  co- 
ordinate department  as  to  pronounce  their  act  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.   This  I 
might  be  constrained  to  do  if  my  convictions  of  its  unconstitutionality  were  clear 
and  settled ;  and  in  such  a  case  I  should  not  shrink  from  the  duty  to  do  so.    But  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  those  who  may  not  yield  to  my  reasoning,  will  at  least 
agree  that  it  is  a  case  of  dauJbt,  which  should  always  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Leg- 
islature.   I  must  therefore,  accept  this  Act  as  binding  on  this  Court ;  and  to  be  con- 
strued and  administered  so  as  to  effectuate  and  advance  the  relief  it  was  designed  to 
give. 

To  construe  and  apply  it,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  origin  of  this  measure.  It  is  a  his- 
tory not  devoid  of  certain  matters  of  notable  and  curious  interest,  that  will  repay  us  for 
a  cursory  detail  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose.  These  circumstances  are 
familiar  to  the  Bar  of  this  State,  but  probably  unknown  elsewhere.  The  limitation 
in  the  original  act  to  ''State  exemption  laws  in  force  in  the  year  186V  <!tit  off  the 
Homestead  provision  of  our  Constitution,  whether  taken  to  be  operative  from  its 
adoption  at  the  polls  in  July,  1869,  or  its  acknowledgement  by  Congress  in  the  re-ad- 
mission of  the  State  to  representation  in  its  halls  in  January,  1870.  Whether  this 
effect  was  produced  in  other  States  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  it  was  Virginia  that 
first  moved  through  its  representatives,  and  led  to  the  act  of  June  8, 1872,  substitut- 
ing the  year  1871,  for  the  year  1864.  This,  therefore,  embraced  the  homestead  of 
Virginia.  But  the  question  arose,  judicially,  what  was  that  Homestead.  It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  this  Court,  at  this  place  a  year  ago,  to  give  the  first  decision  under  this 
amendment  of  June  8, 1872.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Court  was  constrained  to 
take  the  Homestead  as  expounded  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  and  to  hold 
it  invalid  and  void  as  to  debts  antecedent  to  the  time  when  the  Constitution  took  ef- 
fect. The  point  was  immediately  carried  up  for  supervision  to  the  Circuit  Judge, 
who  did  not  decide  it;  and  recently  it  has  been  abandoned  with  the  consent  of  Judge 
Bond,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  arose,  are  now  to  be  considered  here  as  affected  by  the 
act  of  last  March. 

In  this  state  of  facts,  recourse  was  had  for  relief  against  this  decision  to  Congress 
for  a  new  law.  The  power  of  Congress  to  relieve  the  Homestead  of  this  restriction ; 
and  the  Bankrupt  Law  of  this  distinction,  in  debts  because  of  their  dates,  so  destruc- 
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tive  of  the  equality  it  establishes  between  all  demands  on  the  general  assets  of  the 
Bankrupt,  was  acknowledged  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  decision  of  these 
cases.  Hence  the  object  of  the  Legislature  aaked,  was  primarily  to  relieve  the 
Homestead  of  this  leading  restriction,  arising  from  the  inability  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  which  could  not  be  affirmed  of  Congresp 
in  the  express  grant  to  it  of  the  power  to  establish  an  uniform  system  of  BankmptCT* 
which,  we  have  seen,  necessarily  involved  the  dissolution  of  contrada.  But,  it  aeemet 
in  the  progress  of  affairs,  a  aewndary  blow  was  directed  at  Section  3,  of  Article  XT,  of 
the  Constitution,  which,  by  the  phrase,  **olher  security  thereon,**  was  held  by  this 
Court  to  embrace  liens  of  judgments  or  executions  thereby  made  paramount  to  the 
claim  of  Homestead.  This  recital  enables  us  to  account  for  the  remarkable  and  irregu- 
lar character  of  this  late  act.  So  far  as  it  undertakes  to  declare  "the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  act  of  June,*'  I  supposed  it  to  be  without  a  precedent,  save  in  the  an- 
cient parliaments  of  England,  when  it  became  necessary  to  declare  what  was  the 
common  or  unwritten  law  of  the  realm.  I  have  not  seen,  nor  have  I  been  referred  to 
any  similar  dedaraiory  act  of  Congress.  But  I  am  indebted  to  the  indnatrioos  re- 
searches  of  Mr.  Bouldin,  of  counsel  for  the  creditors,  for  an  instance  of  such  a  de- 
claratory act  in  New  York,  which  came  under  review  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs. 
The  Board  of  Supervisora  af  New  York,  (16  New  York  Bepts.,  425) ;  and  in  which  it 
was  held  that  it  was  ineffectual  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  prior  acta,  "becmuse 
the  Legislature  had  no  judicial  authority,  and  could  not  control  the  Courts  in  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  statutes  in  cases  arising  before  the  declaratory  statute." 

If  this  declaration  of  the  act  was  designed  to  penuade  the  Court  to  a  different  in- 
terpretation, it  could  not  override  the  clear  words  of  the  statute,  or  impose  upon  the 
Court  a  meaning  at  war  whh  the  true  extent  of  Homestead,  and  the  express  subordi- 
nation of  Homestead  to  judgment  Uens  in  the  Constitution  itself;  if  designed  to  re- 
prove the  Court  for  an  alleged  misconstruction  of  law,  it  escaped  challenge  and  ex- 
amination, and  is  without  just  authority,  and,  in  either  aspect,  wholly  nugatory  and 
inoperative.    Hence,  I  feel  warranted  to  discard  from  this  act  its  mere  ^^dedbraiioiti,^ 
and  to  look  only  to  its  enactments.    It  has  these  clear  terms  of  enactment,  namely: 
"That  the  exemptions  allowed  the  bankrupt  by  the  said  amendatory  act  shall  be  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  each  State  respectively,  as  existing 
in  the  year  1871,  and  that  such  exemptions   be  valid  against  debts  contracted  befure 
the  adoption  of  such  State  Constitution  and  laws,  as  well  as  those  contracted  alter  the 
same ;  and  against  liens  by  judgments  or  decrees  of  any  State  Court,  any  decision  of 
any  such  Court  rendered  since  the  adoption  and  passage  of  such  Conatitution  and 
laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."    The  addition  to  the  law  as  it  stood  amended 
on  June  8, 1872,  consists  in  this  provision,  that  ''these  exemptions  be  valid  af^inst 
debts  contracted  h^ore  the  adoption  of  such  State  Constitution  and  laws,  and  against 
liens  by  judgment  or  decree  of  any  State  Court  in  spite  of  any  decision  of  any  such 
State  Court,  rendered  since  the  adoption  of  such  Constitution,  and  passage  of  such 
laws." 

If  we  put  together  these  several  amendments,  and  read  them  as  one  law,  it  will 
conduce  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  these  separate  provisions.  The  exempticm, 
therefore,  in  the  fifth  clause  of  the  first  proviso  of  the  14th  section  of  the  original  act 
should  now  read  as  follows ;  ''And  such  other  property  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
exemptions  as  is  exempted  from  levy  and  sale  upon  execution  or  other  process  or 
order  of  any  court  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  bankrupt  has  his  domicil  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  that  allowed  by  such  State  exemption  laws  in  force  in  the  year  1871 ;  and 
that  these  exemptions  shall  be  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
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each  State  respectively,  as  exulting  in  the  year  1871,  and  that  snch  exemptions  be 
valid  against  debts  contracted  before  the  adoption  of  such  State  Constitation  and 
laws  as  well  as  those  contracted  after  the  same,  and  against  liens  by  judgment  or  de- 
cree of  any  State  Court,  any  decision  of  any  such  Court  rendered  since  the  adoption 
and  passage  of  such  Constitution  and  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/' 

This  presentation  of  these  several  amendments  in  one  body,  seems  to  me  to  show 
conclusively  that  this  grant  is  emphaticully  of  a  State  exemption^  freed  by  Congress  of 
certain  enumerated  restrictions,  and  to  be  administered  by  the  Court  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  creating  it.  It  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  g^rant  of  a  specific  amourUf  as  has  been  urged  in  argument;  but  it  confers 
the  State  Homestead  to  that  amount  and  we  must  look  to  the  State  Constitution 
and  laws  to  regulate  and  limit  it.  This  is  most  conducive  to  the  ends  designed; 
most  beneficial  to  the  parties  to  be  relieved,  and  most  expedient  on  grounds  of 
pnblic  policy.  Hence,  I  have  concluded  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Home- 
stead according  to  the  Constitation,  and  the  Homestead  Acts,  where  they  do  not 
conflict  with  it.  But  it  is  argued  that  these  acts  of  the  Assembly  abridge  the 
Homestead  in  the  limitations  they  impose  upon  the  estate  of  tiie  claimant,  but  I 
am  satisfied  those  limitationB  fairly  set  out  and  represent  the  Homestead,  which 
the  head  of  a  family  is  entitled  by  the  Constitution  **lo  hold  for  the  hentfit  of  Atm- 
self  and  his  family.**  In  this  matter,  therefore,  I  feel  free  to  follow  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Homestead,  when  claimed,  the  8th  sec.  of  the  act  approved  June  27, 
1870,  (Sees.  Acts  1869-70,  201.)  Where,  however,  the  Homestead  Act  shall  be 
deemed  by  me,  in  the  absence  of  any  decision  on  the  subject  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State,  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  I  shall 
of  course,  aim  to  pursue  the  higher  guide  of  the  Constitation,  and  cheerfully 
conform  to  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  when  rendered. 

But  it  is  an  embarrassing  question  to  decide  how,  and  when,  to  apply  this  statute 
in  pending  cases,  and  when  the  relief  should  he  denied.  The  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence  demand  that  a  law,  though  remedial,  should  speak  for  the  future;  and 
should  have  nonretroactive  efiect  unless  its  terms  should  plainly  require  it.  There  is 
no  pretence  that  this  particular  statute  is  otherwise  Ihan  prospective  in  its  character. 
It  can  not,  therefore,  in  this  application,  be  allowed  lo  change  or  disturb  vested  rights, 
but  the  relief  it  gives  can  only  be  dispensed  in  pending  cases  where  no  such  eflects 
follow.  In  the  case  of  27^  United  Statee  vs.  Schooner  Peggy  {1  Cr.,  103),  even  in  the 
appellate  Court  a  judgment,  though  rightful  when  rendered,  was  set  aside  to  conform 
to  later  and  existing  laws;  but  it  was  insisted  "that  in  mere  private  cases  between 
individuals  the  Court  will,  and  ought  to,  struggle  hard  against  a  construction  which 
will,  by  retrospective  operation,  afiect  the  rights  of  parties."  I  concede  the  principle, 
therefore,  that  I  can  only  give  effect  to  this  bounty  of  Congress  in  pending  cases, 
where  it  will  not  change  the  vested  rights  of  parties,  and  then  only  in  furtherance  of 
the  remedy,  and  in  cure  of  the  mischief  which  gave  rise  to  the  statute.  (Kent's  Com., 
455 ;  Potter's  Dwarris,  163.)  The  mischief  had  been  in  Virginia,  that  the  bankrupt 
could  not  get  his  exemption  against  debts  contracted  before  the  Constitution  went  into 
operation ;  nor  take  it  against  liena  of  judgments  and  decrees.  The  act  of  March  3, 
1873,  was  designed  to  cure  this  evil.  But  in  what  cases  did  it  cure  it?  Certainly  in 
all  cases  commenced  after  the  date  of  the  act^  but  in  none,  it  is  argued,  commenced 
one  day  before  that  date.  Hence  results  the  injurious  anomaly  that  in  two  proceed* 
ing»,  one  begun  in  last  February,  and  the  other  on  4th  March  last,  where  in  point  of 
fact  the  rights  of  parties  and  the-subjects  of  litigation  were  alike  at  the  disposal  and 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Court,  the  former  would  be  denied  and  the  latter  would  be 
allowed  his  homestead.  Cruel  and  discordant  as  the  practice  would  be  upon  such  an 
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arbitrary  test,  it  is  claimed  that  it  follows  from  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  bank- 
rupt law,  in  sec.  14,  which  makes  the  aMiignment  relate  back  to  the  commencement 
of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  and  vests  the  title,  by  operation  of  law,  to  all  the  b<ink- 
rupt's  property  and  estate,  real  and  personal,  in  the  assignee,  subject  to  the  exoepuuns 
thereafter  specified.  But  observe,  that  exempted  articles  are  expressly  saved  from 
the  vesting  by  virtue  of  said  deed  of  assignment 

But  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  is  expressly  provided  "that  the  fore- 
going exception  shall  operate  as  a  limitation  upon  the  consequence  of  the  property 
of  the  bankrupt  to  his  awignees.  And  in  no  case  shall  the  property  hereby  excepted 
pass  to  the  assignees,  or  the  title  of  the  bankrupt  thereto  be  impaired  or  afiected  bj 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act."  What  is  this  but  to  declare  by  law  that  the« 
exemptions,  present  or  future,  whenever  allowable  without  disturbing  rights  of  partiei«< 
shall  be  taken  as  limitations  upon  the  deed  of  assignment ;  and  to  interdict  the  use 
of  any  provision  of  this  act,  including  the  title  of  the  assignee,  to  impair  or  affect 
the  bankrupt's  rights  of  exemption  ?  So  far,  then,  as  these  exemptions  can  be  allowed 
in  pending  cases  by  the  property  or  fund  being  in  the  custody  or  under  tlie  coDtrui  of 
the  Court,  they  are  guarded  with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  can  not  be  defeated  by  the 
title  of  the  assignee.  That  title — that  claim  of  vested  right — must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  in  every  stage  of  the  proceeding,  yield  to  this  paramount  claim  of  ex- 
emption. The  14th  section  must  be  taken  and  construed  as  a  whole,  and  all  its  parte 
made  to  consist  one  with  the  other.  If  so,  it  follows  with  irresistible  force  that  there 
can  be  at  no  time  any  vesting  of  title  in  assignee  so  as  to  defeat  these  exemptions' 
This  view  of  the  act,  therefore,  removes  out  of  our  way  this  narrow  and  inconvenient 
and  injurious  rule  of  construction,  which  assumes  the  pansage  of  the  act  as  the  date 
to  determine  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  claims  of  homestead.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  invoke  the  language  of  the  law  against  this  harsh,  inflexible,  and  unreasona- 
ble rule.  I  prefer  the  more  liberal  rule,  which  requires  me  to  dispense  this  boanij 
of  Congress  wherever  I  can  do  it  without  incurring  the  blame  of  interfering  with  ibe 
absolute  vested  rights  of  parlies.  I  can  not  think  Congress  intended  to  exclude  from 
the  numberlees  cases  already  pending  at  the  passing  of  ihis  law  this  measure  of  relief 
where  no  considerations  of  vested  rights  could  be  alleged  against  it,  nor  the  means 
denied  to  the  Court  of  satisfying  the  meritorious  demand. 

In  following  out  thi»  principle  of  determination,  I  have  had  cases  of  this  sort  aris- 
ing out  of  the  proceedings  of  State  Courts  upon  creditors'  bills  for  the  sale  of  rtaltr. 
Before,  or  contemporaneously  with  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  the  lands  of  the 
bankrupt  have  been  sold,  the  sale  confirmed,  and  the  funds  distributed;  but  becaux 
some  of  the  bonds  for  the  deferred  payments  were  outstanding  and  uncollected,  I 
have  been  asked  for  the  allowance  of  homestead  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale.    I  re- 
fuse it.    It  would  be  to  grant  the  bankrupt  a  homestead,  not  out  of  his  own  property, 
but  out  of  the  efiects  of  others.     Again,  after  the  bankrupt  is  adjudicated,  his  lands  are 
about  to  be  sold  under  decree  of  a  State  Court,  and  he  applies  to  me  for  a  restraining 
order  under  the  allegation  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  homestead  out  of  the  lands ;  I  fuel 
constrained  to  grant  it.    He  has  no  other  tribunal  that  can  give  him  this  relief.    He 
is  civUUer  mortuua,  and  all  proceedings  against  him  in  the  State  Courts  must  stop,  un- 
less the  assignee  is  authorized  to  intervene  and  proceed  with  them.    But  if  there  is 
no  allegation  of  facts  to  establish  a  claim  of  homestead,  or  otherwise  to  give  jorisdio 
tion  on  other  rightful  grounds,  the  stay  is  denied  and  the  parties  left  to  legiiimate 
their  further  proceedings  by  making  the  assignee  a  party  with  his  consent  and  the 
consent  of  the  Court,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  state  this,  my  practice  in  vacation, 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  principle  I  have  assumed  for  my  guidance. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  questions  raised  by  the  cauMS  in 
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my  handfi.    Of  them,  the  chief  is  whether  a  discharged  hankrupt  can  be  re-admitted 
to  petition  for,  and  to  be  allowed  an  additional  exemption  granted  after  his  discharge. 
Proceedings  in  bankruptcy  are  strictly  statutory  proceedings.    They  are  said  to  present 
a  congeries  of  shits  in  the  multitude  of  issueii  they  raise  between  the  bankrupt  and 
his  varions  creditors.    The  application  for  a  discharge  is  one  of  these  suits;  in  it 
there  are  separate  pleadings  and  distinct  issues.     It  is  the  final  object  of  the  bankrupt ; 
and  hence  the  acts  and  the  forms  devised  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  carry  it  into  effect 
furnish  the  mode  and  many  precautions  for  the  formal  trial,  if  need  be,  by  jury,  of 
the  bankrupt's  right  to  a  discharge.     When  opposed  it  becomes  a  lis  eon/estoto of  great 
interest  to  the  parties,  and  when  obtained  a  great  boon  to  the  bankrupt.    It  procures 
a  release  from  his  debts,  with  certain  tirxceptions,  and  can  be  pleaded  as  a  full  and 
complete  bar  against  all  suits  brought  on  such  debts;  whereupon  his  certificate  shall 
be  conclnsiTe  evidence  of  the  fact  and  regularity  of  the  discharge.     Before  he  asks 
for  his  discharge  he  has  received  his  exemption;  upon  what  terms,  therefore,  is  he 
to  be  understood  as  leaving  the  Court  ?    Upon  the  abandonment  of  his  assets  to  the 
administration  of  the  Court  with  no  other  chum  save  to  any  surplus  beyond  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  debts.     He  departs  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  with  the  sin- 
gle condition  thai  any  creditor,  &3.,  m  ly,  wl:hin  two  years,  contest  the  validity  of 
his  discharge  on  the  single  ground  of  frand.     I  do  not  perceive,  therefore,  how  he 
can  acquire  a  loeua  tiandi  in  this  Court  to  ask  for  an  exemption  not  existing  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge.    For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  petitions  of  W. 
W.  Kean,  discharged  17th  September,  1869;  of  Wm.  Rison,  discharged  16th  Septem- 
ber, 1869;  of  Decatur  Jones,  discharged  29th  November,  1869;  and  of  A.  G.  Lewis, 
discharged  23d  of  March,  1870,  should  be  dismissed  at  their  respective  costs. 

Where  the  bankrupt  is  yet  before  the  Court,  in  crises  commenced  before  the  last  act, 
his  claim  to  homestead  depends  upon  the  existence  of  an  unappropriated  fundy  out  of 
which  it  can  be  satisfied  without  the  infringement  of  rights  vested  in  others  by  decree 
or  otherwise.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  property  should  remain  in  specie ;  a  mere 
sale,  unaccompanied  with  a  pledge  of  the  proceeds  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  will 
not  defeat  this  provision ;  especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  claimant,  waiving  his 
allotment  in  kind,  elects  to  take  it  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale.    In  cases  instituted 
after  8th  June,  1872,  the  right  is  clear  to  the  homestead  as  against  debts  contracted 
after  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  and  in  those  brought  after  3d  March,  1873, 
it  is  relieved  of  this  restriction,  and  is  moreover  good  against  the  liens  of  judgments 
and  decrees.    The  grant  in  such  cases  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  following 
the  steps  I  have  prescribed.    In  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  I  accord 
to  the  claimant  the  selection  of  his  homestead ;  his  assignee  has  nothing  t(3  do  with 
it.    When  made,  I  require  his  assignee  to  report  to  me,  whether  it  be  excessive  or  not 
in  value;  that  report  to  be  in  the  Clerk's  office  for  thirty  days  for  exceptions;  and  if 
there  be  none,  to  stand  confirmed  unless  good  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary.    But 
if  the  assignee  should  report  the  allotment  exces-tive,  or  express  any  doubt  about  it, 
or  if  any  creditor  should  desire  it,  I  shall  proceed  by  way  of  appraisement  as  directed 
by  the  homestead  law  of  the  State.    Should  the  claimant  select  money  or  personal 
property  for  his  homestead,  he  will  be  expected  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  it  shall 
be  preserved  or  invested  for  the  use  of  himself  or  family,  as  a  homestead  provision, 
Bnbject  to  the  limitations  of  the  State  law.    In  this  way,  I  think,  this  act  may  be  car- 
ried into  effect  with  great  advantage  to  our  impoverished  families;  and  without  other 
injury  to  creditors  than  what  is  incident  to  bankrupt  laws.    I  am  informed  our  ex- 
emptions are  by  no  means  as  great  as  those  of  many  other  States. 

I  need  not  specially  apply  the  doctrines  I  have  stated  and  the  test  I  have  chosen 
to  the  various  other  cases  in  my  hands,  but  leave  counsel  to  do  so  in  their  respective 
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cases,  and  submit  to  me  their  drafts- of  decrees  in  conformity  with  this  opinion. 
Should  there  be  doubt  in  any  case  as  to  what  category  it  fidls  under,  it  may  bereMrred 
for  argument  and  decision  upon  ite  special  circumstances.  But  I  presume  I  shall  be 
so  understood  by  counsel  as  to  enable  them  to  agree  upon  their  decrees,  and  the  steps 
they  may  take  for  the  revision  of  my  judgment,  and  the  correction  of  the  errors  into 
which  I  may  have  fallen.  I  am  sensible  of  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  some  of 
these  questions,  and  of  the  importance  of  their  being  setUed  by  a  higher  Gooxt  I 
shall,  therefore,  be  gratified  if  counsel  shall  invoke  the  decision  of  the  GErenit  Court 
upon  these  points.  Riyeb,  J. 

Counsel  for  Claimants — Thomas  8.  Floumoy  and  Charles  Dabney. 

For  Creditora— £.  £.  Boulden,  James  M.  Whittle,  and  W.  W.  Henry. 
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An  Index  of  ike  Oaees  Ovemled^  Beoened,  Denied^  Doubted,  Modified,  Limited^  Ez'- 
plamedj  and  IHttmguished,  hy  the  Oourte  of  Ameriee^  England  and  Irdand,  from  the 
earlieat  period  to  the  present  time,  Bj  MelyiIcLS  M.  Bioelow,  author  of  the  Law 
</  Estoppel,  ete,    Boetoo :  Little,  Bioivd  &  Co.,  1873. 

We  noticed  when  it  fint  appeared  the  able  and  much  needed  work  of  Mr.  Bigelow 
on  the  Law  of  Estoppel.  We  found  therein  evidence  of  the  indnstrj  of  tiie  author 
in  the  collection  of  authorities,  analytic  ability  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
judgment  in  the  deduction  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  decisions  were  made  to 
rest.  In  his  present  work,  these  qualities  again  appear  as  iar  as  the  character  of  the 
compilation  will  permit.  The  profession  are  under  great  obligation  to  him  for  his  de* 
votion  to  a  work  of  practical  utility  of  so  much  time  and  ability,  which  he  has  here- 
tofore shown  himself  capable  of  employing  in  the  line  of  original  search,  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  legal  literature. 

The  immense  labor  required  in  this  new  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  tad  that 
there  are  about  twenty  thousand  cases  dted  as  having  been,  either  wholly  or  on  some 
one  or  more  points,  overruled,  modified  or  explained  ''AH  the  reports,"  says  the 
author  in  his  preface,  ''American  and  foreign,  have  been  examined,  and,  for  the  most 
port,  page  by  page."  We  have,  by  means  of  some  of  our  own  notes  of  such  cases, 
tested  the  accuracy  of  the  references,  and  have  found  them,  so  &r  as  our  memoranda 
goes,  substantially  correct. 

The  utility  of  such  a  work  is  most  obvious.  In  the  multiplicity  of  law  reports  it 
IB  easy  for  an  industrious  man  to  find  a  precedent  somewhere  on  almost  any  side  of 
any  point  of  law  not  altogether  free  from  doubt  This  is  a  daily  increasing  evil. 
Mere  plodding  labor  will  take  the  place  of  discriminating  intellect,  of  precedent  is 
all  that  is  required  to  control  decisions.  But  the  very  fact  of  discordancy  in  the 
decisions  will  compel  the  Courts  to  rely  less  upon  precedent  and  more  upon  princi- 
ple. The  rule  of  the  civil  law  will  prevail  over  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  To 
enable  the  Judges  to  find  out  the  conflicting  decisions,  and  ascertain  and  weigh  the 
reasons  upon  which  they  are  made  to  rest,  some  such  work  as  the  one  before  us  is  in- 
dispensable. It  will  be  easy  to  find  whether  the  precedent  relied  on  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Courts,  and  the  grounds  of  such  review.  The  question  must,  in  such 
cases,  depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  reasoning  used  in  deducing  conclusions,  and 
not  upon  the  mere  fact  that  such  and  such  conclusions  had  been  previously  reached 
by  former  Courts. 

In  this  view  we  cordially  recommend  'Mr.  BigeloVs  work  to  the  profession,  and 
especially  to  the  occupants  of  the  bench.  Let  us  have  sound  reasons  for  legal  decis- 
ions, and  not  precedents  alone,  cited  simply  because  they  are  precedents. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  specially  call  attention  to  the  fiict  that  the  author  has 
frequently  referred  to  cases  in  which  the  conclusions  of  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished l^gal  text  writers,  as  laid  down  in  their  treatises  or  commentaries,  have  been 
either  denied,  qualified,  or  doubted.  Instances  of  sudi  references  will  be  found  under 
the  names  of  Abbott^  Greenleaf,  Kent,  Story,  Parsons,  etc.  This  is  a  very  important 
and  useful  addition  to  the  general  plan.    Our  Courts  are  too  often  inclined  to  rest 
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their  decisioiiB  upon  the  mere  dicta  of  text  writers,  without  looking  carefbllf  into 
the  cases  cited  in  support,  or  sifting  the  reasons  given.  It  is  enough  that  a  distio- 
guished  writer  has  laid  down  the  law  in  a  given  way.  Here  again,  the  effect  will  be 
to  induce  the  Courts  to  rely  less  upon  mere  authority  and  more  upon  reason  and 
principle.-    And  anything  which  leads  to  such  a  result  can  not  but  be  desirable. 


GoekeU  Common  and  OivU  Law  Practice  in  the  United  Stales  Courts.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Common  and  GivU  Law  as  embraeed  in  the  Jurispmdenee  of  the  United  SuUa,  Bj 
Wh.  Archer  Cocke,  author  of  "  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.*^ 
New  York :    Riker,  Voorhis  &  Co,  publishers,  66  Nassau  street. 

We  have  set  forth,  first,  the  title  upon  the  back,  and  then  that  upon  the  title-page 
of  this  book.  It  will  strike  the  reader  at  the  outset  that  the  two  are  by  no  means 
equivalent  The  former  promises  a  work  defining  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  law  of 
remedy — the  practice — of  the  Federal  tribunals,  the  modes  of  the  two  systems  men- 
tioned in  the  title  respectively  obtain.  The  latter  promises  an  analysis  either  of  tbe 
jurisprudence  of  the  Union  as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  States,  or  of 
American  jurisprudence  generally,  in  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the  common  and 
civil  law,  respectively,  prevail  in  its  composition.  Collating  the  two  titles,  makes  it 
probable  that  by  the  term,  "jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,"  that  specially  of  the 
Union  is  intended.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  "  Pre&oe,"  where,  after  a  few  loose, 
general  remarks  about  the  common  and  civil  law,  the  author  announces  it  as  his  pur- 
pose *'to  draw  the  attention  of  the  jurist  of  the  country  to  the  constantly  increaang 
influence  of  the  civil  law  in  our  National  Courts."  Proceeding,  next,  to  the  "Intro- 
duction,'' we  are  thrown  into  perplexity  as  to  what  aim  the  writer  has  proposed  to 
himself.  In  his  opening  sentence  he  says:  "In  the  following  essay  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  illustrate  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  civil  law,  in  reference  to  a  fall 
and  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  equity  jurisprudence."  Upon  page  11 : 
"  Among  the  interesting  points  discussed  in  this  essay  are  the  principles  of  the  civil 
law  as  they  exist  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States;  while  that  of  (he  States 
under  their  separate  and  distinct  governments,  in  nearly  every  instance  is  based 
upon  the  common  law,"  &c  But,  on  page  17 :  **  1  have  also  undertaken  to  discuss 
some  of  the  analogies  of  the  common  and  civil  law,  and  shown  by  the  history  of  each 
how  these  two  great  streams  of  law  often  intermingled  in  American  juri'iprndence.*' 

It  is  obvious  enough  from  these  brief  extracts  that  the  writer  has  had  no  distinct 
aim.    Sometimes  the  practice  of  the  Federal  tribunals,  sometimes  the  special  jum- 
prudence  of  the  Union,  sometimes  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  in  the  seiue 
of  American  jurisprudence  generally,  and  sometimes  something  else  has  been  uppe^ 
most  in  his  mind.    He  must,  however,  of  course,  have,  for  the  most  part,  understood 
himself  as  confined  to  a  survey  of  the  special  jurisprudence  of  the  Union.    This  mar 
be  considered  as  consisting,  first,  of  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  lav? 
of  the  Union,  with  respect  to  which  the  ultiniate  decision  lies  with  the  Supreme  Oanit 
of  the  United  States;  secondly,  of  such  portions  of  the  law  as  are  adminiBtered  ex- 
clusively by  the  Federal  tribunals,  such  as  the  law  of  admiralty,  patent  rights,  Ac.; 
and  thirdly,  of  those  branches  of  law  where  the  Federal,  though  exercising  jari8di^ 
tion  concurrently  with  the  State  tribunals,  yet  act  independently  of  State  decision^  sf 
in  equity,  and  in  those  departments  of  law  such  as  the  law  of  negotiable  paper,  where 
general  principles  are  administered  uniformly  throughout  the  country. 

Now  a  work  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  the  common  and  civil  lav* 
respectively,  is  administered  in  the  Federal  Courts,  would,  of  course,  credit  theati- 
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mlralty  and  equity  practice  to  the  civil  law.  Ab  to  the  practice  in  snita  at  law,  thifl, 
under  the  proceaa  acls  of  Congress,  would  follow  the  practice  of  the  Courts  of  the 
States  where  the  Federal  tribunals  might  sit,  respectively.  Wliere  the  common  law 
process  obtains,  the  Federal  Court  practice  would  be  at  common  law ;  where  the  prac- 
tice was  by  petition  and  answer,  it  would  follow  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  Our 
author  has  evidently  gone  into  no  such  inquiry  as  this  subject  would  involve. 

An  investigation  into  the  extent  tb  which  the  common  and  civil  law,  respectively 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  special  jurisprudence  of  the  Union,  opens  up  a  large 
field,  arauredly.  Here,  again,  we  must,  at  the  outset,  credit  the  greater  part  of  ad- 
miralty and  ei^uity  to  the  civil  law.  Constitutional  law  can  not  be  said  to  belong  to 
either  system,  involving  simply  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  &c. — the  inter- 
lacing of  the  State  and  Federal  fibers  in  the  fabric  of  our  American  system.  As  to 
the  *Maw,"  considered  apart  from  equity  and  admiralty,  the  inquiry  to  what  extent 
this  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  tinctured  with  the  civil  law,  presents  of  itself  a 
work  of  great  magnitude.     Assuredly  our  author  has  attempted  nothing  of  this  kind. 

Doubtless,  from  the  authoritative  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  principles  of  the 
civil  law,  the  writer  has  quaffed  deeply  therefrom,  but  from  the  evidence  deducible 
from'  his  treatise  itself,  it  could  not  be  a«;ertained  t^at  he  had  ever  read  a  page  of  any 
civil  law  treatise.  What,  then,  has  he  attempted  ?  Let  the  following  brief  synopsis 
of  his  work  answer : 

Chapter  I  contains  some  extremely  general  observations  upon  the  common  and 
civil  law  systemsi  such  as  any  one  might  make  after  reading  Blackstone's  or  Kent's 
Commentaries.  Chapter  II  discusses  the  question,  whether  the  United  States  Courts 
])oesess  any  criminal  jurisdiction  at  common  law,  a  question  long  since  settled  in  the 
negative.  Chapter  III,  entitled,  ^'Admiralty  and  Maritimie  Law,"  runs  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  whether,  in  criminal  cases,  the  jury  are  judges  of  the  law  as 
well  as  of  the  fact,  and  whether  Art  V,  Amendments  Constitution  U.  S.,  precludes 
new  trials  in  criminal  eases,  and  has  little  to  say  about  anything  else.  Chapter  IV, 
upon  "Suits"  generally,  discusses  almost  exclusively  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Slates  Courts  in  admiralty.  Chapter  V,  entitled,  "Influence  of  the  Civil  over  the 
Common  Law,"  consists  of  some  general  and  loose  observations  upon  the  indebted- 
ness to  the  civil  law  of  the  equity  jurisprudence  of  England,  the  policy  of  adminis- 
tering law  and  equity  by  one  tribunal,  and  the  manner  in  which  equity  jurisdiction 
grew  out  of  the  imperfections  of  the  common  law — observations  which  may  be  found 
much  i^etter  set  forth  in  any  of  the  standard  treaties  upon  equity.  Chapter  VI,  en- 
titled, "  The  Influence  of  the  Conflict  of  Ljiws  on  the  Common  Law,"  consists  of  some 
vague  remarks  upon  the  obligations  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence — the  conflict  of 
laws — to  the  civil  law ;  informs  us  that  *'  Story,  Kent,  Wheaton,  and  Livermore,  all 
American  writers,  have  done  more  in  modern  times  to  develop  this  great  system  than 
all  the  continental  writers,  where,  too,  the  doctrine  had  been  in  daily  application  for 
centuries ;"  descants  a  little  about  the  lex  loci  corUfxictm  and  the  lex  fori;  a  little  alx)ut 
the  lien  of  judgments ;  a  little  about  the  law  of  guaranty  with  reference  to  the  neces- 
^hy  of  notice  to  the  guarantor;  and  then  the  chapter  runs  into  a  discussion  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  principle  that 
the  Court,  State  or  Federal,  which  first  obtains  poasession  of  property  can  not  be 
onsted  of  its  possesfiion  by  process  of  the  other  (a  matter  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrines  governing  cases  of  conflicts  of  laws,  arising  frequently 
^litween  Courts  both  under  the  same  jurisdiction),  and  the  enlargement  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  brought  about  by  the  war,  &c.  Chapter  VII,  entitled,  "Legisla- 
tion and  jurisprudence,"  as  might  by  this  time  be  expected,  has  little,  if  any,  bearing 
upon  the  subject  suggested  by  the  title,  consisting  mainly  of  a  discussion  as  to  the 
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constituttonalitr  of  the  recent  amendment  to  the  CbiMtitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  question  should  be  treated  by  the  Sopreme  Coort  if 
raised  before  it«  Something  in  also  said  as  to  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  certain 
casef}  of  the  States  and  the  Union,  and  the  confusion  of  jurisdiction  orer  certain 
crimes  created  hy  the  Enforcement  Acts.    This  winds  up  the  volume. 

We  have  never  peru:^  a  law  book  written  with  less  unitj  of  purpose.  If  con- 
densed by  an  intellectual  screw  prem,  the  solid  bulk  of  the  work  would  be  exceed- 
ingly small.  The  style  is  characterized  by  the  same  looseness  and  want  of  precision 
which  pervade  the  matter.  What  will  be  thought  of  such  an  inaccuracy  as  this  (i^ee 
page  165):  ^  At  as  early  a  period  as  the  yeai  180.^,.  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  Congress  cannot  confer  on  the  National  Courts  any  original  jori^ 
diction.''  In  support  of  this  astounding  assertion  reference  is  made  to  Mofhwy  r. 
Madiaon^  1  Cranch.,  137,  which  shows  that  what  was,  or  should  have  been,  intended, 
was  that  Congress  could  not  enlarge  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Goon. 

We  can  say  absolutely  nothing  in  commendation  of  this  book.  It  puts  ns  in  mind 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  comment  upon  a  leg  of  mutton  of  which  he  once  partook,  of  whicb 
he  said  that  it  was  ill  fed,  ill  kept,  ill  killed,  ill  cooked,  ill  dressed,  ill  seasoned,  and 
ill  served. 


^'1  Treatise  on  Facts  as  Subject  of  Inquiry  by  a  Jury.  By  James  Rav,  Barrister 
at  Law.  Third  American  Edition:  By  John  To wnshenD)  Counsellor  at  Law. 
Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Although   this  work  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  standard  authority  upon  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  its  merits  entitled  it  to  far  more  than  ordinary  notice  at 
our   hands.     The  subject  in  itself  of  such  importance,  is  by  the  author  handled 
with  the  rare  tact  and  skill  of  a  thorough  master  of  this  branch  of  jurispradence, 
and  yet  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  an  accomplished  liUeraitur,     From  writers  oo 
legal  subjects  we  ordinarily  anticipate  a  dry  rehearsal  of  established  principles,  sus- 
tained by  reference  only  to  the  long  records  of  judicial  decisions.    But,  in  this  work, 
Mr.  Bam,  has  pursued  a  plan  at  once  original  and  pleasing.    To  copious  emditioa 
and  accurate  investigation,  united  clearness  of  expression,  and   aptness  of  illoatn- 
tion.    To  those  outside  the  legal  profession,  to  those  who  have  never  studied  the  ip. 
plications  of  legal  principles  to  established  facts,  nor  witnessed,  in  the  Court  ro(»a. 
the  gladiatorial  sword-play  between  counsel  and  witness,  a  ^Treatise  on  Facts,''  might 
appear  the  very  embodiment  of  useleasness.    Perchance,  even  some  of  the  profes- 
sion would,  from  such  a  source,  anticipate  naught  else  than  insignificant  tmisms  and 
dreary'  platitudes.    Such  ^,  misconception  of  the  dignity  of  the  sul^ject  can  ari«e  ook 
from  inattention  to  what  is,  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  so  aptly  denominated  ''The 
Philosophy   of  Evidence."      Works  on  the  law  of  evidence  may  treat  of  long  pub- 
lished legal  principles,  yet  they  frequently  fail  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  facts,  whose  importance^  as  an  element  of  judicial  decision,  they  so  fncU 
discuss.    To  a  correct  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  law  of  evidence,  we  deem 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  sources  and  means  of  knowledge  a  most  valuable  as- 
sistant, if  not  an  absolute  necessity.    This  work  of  Mr.  Ram  may,  therefore,  be  wet 
considered  as  a  valuable  compliment  to  the  learned  treatises  of  Phillips,  Starkie  aod 
Greenleaf,  or,  rather,  as  an  appropriate  preliminary  to  the  study  of  those  aulhow. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  source  of  the  knowledge  of  facts,  Mr.  Ram  fixst  iiwL* 
of  the  "perception"  of  externftl  objects  and  sounds,  next  of  the  ''impreeaion  iherebj 
produced,  and,  lastly,  of  the  "reproduction"  of  such  impressions  for  the  benefit  «i' 
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others.  In  the  amplification  of  these  several  divisions^  he  diRCusses  the  various 
grades  of  perceptive  power,  the  manner  in  which  iinpresnions  are  produced  or  effaced, 
and  the  fidelity  or  inaccuracy  with  which  they  are  reproduced,  ail  of  these  variances 
being  shown  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  different  capacities  of  the  subjects  per- 
ceiving. The  original  analysis  needs  no  cummendntion  for  correctness,  and  the  il- 
Inatrations  of  the  various  propositions,  while  ofttimes  singular,  are,  never tlieless, 
appropriate  and  pleasing.  The  author  calls  to  his  aid  his  varied  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance, not  only  with  the  tedious  annuals  of  the  law,  also  with  the  more  pleasing 
records  of  civil  history,  and  the  charming  lyres  and  stirring  dreams  of  poetry.  From 
these  materials,  rich,  rare  and  attractive,  the  author  makes  of  his  page  a  charming 
mosaic,  affording  to  eye  and  miud  a  grateful  relief  after  the  tedium  and  monotony 
attending  much  legal  literature. 

Subjoined  to  the  discussion  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Evidence,*'  is  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  laid  down,  in  treating  of  the  ^'probability"  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  inference  from  proven  facts,  of  the  '^Credit  of  Witnesses."  and  of  "Con- 
dnsions  from  Facts."  These  diM^rtations,  in  thempelves  interesting,  are  agreeably  di- 
versified by  remarkable  "instances"  culled  from  the  history  of  celebrated  trials,  and 
from  the  biog^phies  of  such  noted  advocates  as  Erskine,  Curran,  0*Connell  and 
others. 

The  chapter  on  Advocacy  i&  marked  by  ability  of  the  highest  order.  To  a  discus« 
sion  of  the  "ethics"  of  law,  it  adds  practical  suggestions  of  substantial  value,  and, 
while  counteracting  and  exposing  the  fallacy  of  popular  prejudice,  is  a  graceful,  yet 
modest,  tribute  to  the  honor  of  the  high-toned  advocate. 

The  "Appendix"  is,  by  no  means,  the  letist  valuable  or  attractive  portion  of  the 
work,  in  itself  constituting  a  manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner. It  contains  David  Paul  Brown's  '*Golden  Bules  for  the  Examination  of 
Witnesses,"  abridgment  of  Mr.  Cox*s  valuable  treatises  on  this  last-named  subject, 
and  on  the  "Opening  of  a  Case  to  the  jury,"  Hoffman's  "Fifty  Resolutions  in  regard, 
to  Professional  Deportment,  and  a  number  of  Interesting  Cases  of  Mistaken  Personal 
Identity." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  the  work  to  the  profession  as  being 
not  only,  from  the  correctness  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  dearness  of  their  expression 
a  valuable  acyutant  in  practice,  but  also,  from  the  originality  of  its  conception  and 
attractiveness  of  structure,  an  agreeable  relief  after  the  dryness  and  monotony  at- 
tending much  of  the  literature  of  the  law. 


Kerr  on  Fraud  and  Mistake.  By  William  Williamson  Kerr,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister  at  Law,  with  notes  to  American  Cases,  by  Orlando  F.  Bump,  Coun- 
sellor at  Law.    Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  work  of  456  pages,  based  upon  the  English  decisions,  with  foot  notes 
added  by  the  American  author,  containing  brief  comments  on  the  text  and  full  refer- 
ences to  American  decisions.  It  comprises  that  interesting  and  important  depart- 
ment of  law  in  which  legal  and  ethical  principles  are  so  intimately  blended  and 
which  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  ec^uity  jurisdiction.  The  work  opens  with  the 
Botgect  of  fraud,  and  after  a  few  pages  of  "General  Considerations,"  it  takes  up  succes- 
sively the  specific  subjects  of  misrepresentation  and  concealment,  presumptions  of  fraud 
arising  from  the  inequality  of  the  parties  and  inadequacy  of  consideration,  fraud 
upon  third  parties,  miscellaneous  frauds,  how  the  right  to  relief  may  be  lott,  remedies, 
pleading,  parties  and  proof.      It  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  mistakes.      The  work 
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treatfl  of  an  immense  variety  of  questions  ariBing  under  these  heads,  and  eeems  to 
"have  exhauRted  all  the  English  decisions  which  come  within  the  perview  of  its  sob- 
ject.  If  we  have  any  criticism  at  all  to  offer,  it  is  upon  that  feature  poesened  by 
too  many  of  our  legal  works  and  eHpecially  those  by  English  authors.  We  allude  to 
that  timid  reliance  upon  adjujicated  cases  which  prevails  with  those  authors  in 
whose  estimation  nothing  is  law  but  precedent.  Such  authors  seem  to  feel  un- 
authorized to  declare  the  law  upon  any  question  which  has  not  been  actually  decided 
by  the  courts,  and  their  works  are  to  too  great  an  extent  the  statement  in  the  con- 
<;rete  of  the  facts  of  particular  caxes  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  decided. 
Our  idea  of  a  legal  work  is  that  it  should  be  systematic  and  exhaustive ;  exhaustive 
aiot  only  of  the  ccw««,  but  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  should,  by  a  process 
■of  induction,  endeavor  to  deduce  general  principles  from  the  decisions,  and  use  the 
application  contained  in  the  cases,  if  at  all,  only  for  purposes  of  occasional  illustra- 
tion. And,  in  our  estimation,  the  opinion  of  an  author  who  has  read,  analysed  and 
classified  all  that  has  been  decided  upon  a  given  subject,  and  has  carefully  thought 
over  the  whole  field  occupied  by  it,  is  worthy  of  quite  as  much  consideration  as 
fhnt  of  a  .fudge  on  the  bench  who  is  (»lled  upon  to  decide  only  an  isolated  question. 
However,  the  work  in  question  b  quite  an  extended  treatise  and  will  prove  one 
of  great  value.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  author  had  seldom  chosen  to  venture  beyond 
the  adjudicated  eases,  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  many  members  of  the  profession 
as  a  merit  rather  than  a  defect.  Tiie  notes  of  the  American  author,  while  not  pre- 
tending to  exhaust  the  American  law,  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  American 
lawyer.  The  book  is  written  in  good  style,  and,  mechanically,  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


Lading  and  Select  Oa^es  on  TntRts,  With  extended  Abstracts  of  important  cases;  ex- 
planatory and  critical  Notes;  and  numerous  citations  of  authorities  bearing  on 
•every  branch  of  the  Law  of  Trusts.  Also,  a  full  Keport  of  the  Great  Case  of  the 
'Covington  &  Lexington  Railroad  Company  v.  Rcht^  B,  Bowlet^s  Heirs  ef  al^  jurt 
decided  at  the  Winter  Term,  1873,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky.  By 
Petek  Zinn,  of  the  Cincinnati  Bar.    Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  ^his  publication  to  the  profession.  Thecastf 
are  well  selected,  and  the  editor's  notes  full  and  pertinent.  We  expect  in  our  next 
i.-vue  to  give  a  review  and  criticism  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ken- 
tucky in  the  great  case  of  the  C.  &  L.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Bowler  heirs. 


We  have  received  the  argument  of  Col.  R.  W.  WooUey,  ctf  the  Louisville  Bar,  in 
the  case  of  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  v.  B.  J.  Adams,  JErc*z,  involving  que«»- 
tions  of  International  Law,  but  have  been  prevented  by  press  of  business  from 
examining  it  with  any  degree  of  care.     We  anticipate  pleasure  in  its  perusal. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  copy  of 
the  second  edition  of  Townshend  on  Slander  and  Libel.  A  hasty  glance  at  its 
•contents  persuades  us  that  it  is  well  wortiiy  of  a  more  careful  examination  than  we 
liave  been  able  to  give  to  it  since  its  reception.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Revikw, 
however,  we  hope  to  show  to  the  profession  that  it  is  a  work  well  meriting  their  ap- 
probation and  patronage,  and  consequently  we  defer  until  then,  any  extended  notice 
of  its  contents. 
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SWEKTWATEE,  Tenn.,  August  23,  1873. 
Mesgn,  Frank  T,  Beid  &  Co.^  NashviUe^  Tenn,: 

Gentlemen— In  subscribing  for  the  Southern  Law  Review  I  did  so  in  the  full 
belief  that  its  columns  were  to  be  devoted  to  Southern  law  literature,  and  not  to  be 
filled  with  such  trash  and  supposed  law,  as  sustain  the  political  party  now  plunder- 
ing and  stealing  the  substance  of  the  country.  When  I  subscribe  for  a  legal  journal 
coming  from  the  North  I  expect  nothing  more  than  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact,  that 
in  going  with  the  South  in  her  late  struggle,  I  committed  the  odious  crime  of 
treason,  but  when  I  take  a  legal  journal  published  in  the  South  I  am  rather  surprised 
at  such  charges  against  me.  In  the  last  April  number  of  your  Keview  I  find  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Bebellion.  The  most  extreme  measures  ever  entertained  by  the  old  Fed- 
eral party  do  not  go  so  far  in  favor  of  consolidation.  In  fact,  it  attempts  to  defend 
all  the  vicious  measures  of  the  Badical  party  growing  out  of  the  war.  For  such  an 
article  to  come  from  a  Southern  man,  and  be  published  in  a  Southern  Law  Review, 

goes  beyond  my  comprehension  of  what  the  duties  of  such  publishers  are 

Very  truly,  W.  L.  Harbison. 

We  answer  the  above  onlyYor  the  reason  that  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  once 
for  all,  that  the  Southern  Law  Review  was  never  intended  or  designed,  and  will 
never  be  used,  so  long  as  the  present  proprietors  own  and  control  it,  as  an  instrument 
to  maintain  and  defend  the  political  opinion!^  of  any  party  or  section.  It  is  a  legal, 
not  a  political,  periodical.  Its  purpose  and  design  U^  to  aid  in  the  growth  and  ex- 
pression of  legal  thought  and  culture,  and  to  succeed  in  tliis  its  columns  are  open  to 
the  discussion  and  investigation  of  all  subjects,  properly  within  its  province, /rom  any 
and  every  stand-pointy  only  requiring  in  their  treatment  evidence  of  ability  and  care. 
If  our  correspendent  will  prepare  an  answer  to  the  article  in  our  April  number  on 
the  Rebellion,  marked  by  e^iual  legal  acumen  and  careful  thought  and  siudy,  we  as- 
sure him  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  it  before  our  readers.  We  refuse,  how- 
ever, in  advance,  any  political  homily,  or  justification  and  defense  of  the  politic.il 
action  of  the  Southern  Suites  in  seeking  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  Federal 
Union.  He  must  look  at  the  subject  through  ^'  legal  spectacles.'  This  is  our  idea  of 
how  a  Law  Review — even  a  Southern  one — should  be  conducted.  There  are,  assur- 
edly, enough  political  journals  South  enxagod  in  the  patriotic  refrain  of  lugubrious 
misereries  over  the  Lost  Cause  without  our  participating  in  the  wake.  We  positively 
refuse.  In  fact,  we  are  sick  of  all  this  useless  and  ceaseless  unmanly  lamentation,  and 
verily  believe  that  we  are  engaged  at  something  more  pleasant,  profitable  and  honor- 
able. During  the  war  we  were  Confederate  privates,  and  tried  to  do  our  duty  as 
such.  At  present  we  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
a  Law  Review,  and  shall  try  to  do  our  duty  equally  as  well  in  this  new  position. 


With  this  number  ends  the  second  volume  of  the  Southern  Law  Review.  Its 
successful  establishment  as  a  first-class  law  journal  has  not  been  an  easy  matter,  and 
it  is  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we  look  back  and  see  that  the  woi*st  part  of  the  road 
IB  over.    It  is  very  true  what  a  correspondent  wrote  us  only  a  few  days  since  that 
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"  all  tlie  kgal,  medical,  literary,  and  even  theological  magazines,  which  have  at- 
tempted to  struggle  into  exit^tence  South  nince  the  close  of  the  late  war,  have  been, 
almofft  invariably,  'smothered  *  by  a  studied  neglect  "  So  true  is  this  that  laany  are 
deterred  from  supporting  a  periodical  published  South  for  the  only  reason  that  they 
feel  sure  it  will  prove,  like  so  many  of  its  predecessors,  short-lived.  This  feeling,  we 
are  certain,  can  no  longer  operate  to  our  prejudice.  The  Review  is  an  assared 
success. 


Where  subscribers  fail  to  receive  their  numbers  they  should  so  inform  us  at  the 
earliest  moment,  that  we  may  at  once  i«upply  them.  It  works  great  injustice  to  as  to 
write  months  afterwards  that  this  or  that  number  has  never  been  received,  and  assign 
this  as  a  reason  why  the  subf:cription  price  has  not  been  remitted  earlier.  We  are 
conscious  of  having  been  at  all  times  willing  to  do  any  and  every  thing  that  could  in 
any  view  be  fairly  expected  of  us,  and  it  is  not  through  any  fault  on  our  part  that 
mistakes  have  occurred ;  mistakes  operating  here  and  there  seriously  to  our  prejudice 
and  hurt.  We  send  a  copy  of  each  number  as  it  comes  out  to  every  subscriber,  and 
if  any  fail  to  receive  it,  it  must  be  owing  to  some  neglect  either  in  the  Poet  Office 
Department,  or  else  in  the  party  himself;  it  certainly  is  not  with  us.  We  have  the 
right  to  presume,  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time,  that  each  subscriber  has  re- 
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Daily  Beffieter, 
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below,  for  Information  as  to  the  names  and  Post-offices  of  oar  present  correspondents.  We  are  un- 
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to  continue  their  subscription  should  notify  us  at  once.  The  next  (Jan.)  number  will  be  mailed  to 
all  those  of  our  present  subscribers,  who  fail  so  to  notify  ub.1 
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